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MESSAGE. 



The great King Vikramaditya of re¬ 
vered memory has, in Indian history and 
legend, been the emblem of valour, 
chivalry, patriotism, love of learning 
and culture. Around his heroic person¬ 
ality have been woven tales of great 
deeds nobly done, fabulous gifts so 
generously bestowed, and the cultivation 
of ancient Arts and Sciences so liber¬ 
ally patronised. King Vikram also 
figures as the great patriot who freed 
the motherland from the tyranny and 
bondage of the blood-thirsty foreigner— 
the Shakas. Through him came not only 
freedom from oppression and slavery but 
he also heralded the renaissance of 
Indian Art, Literature, and Science and 
won a high place for this ancient land 
in the comity of Nations. 

A grateful country has enshrined the 
memory of this great personage by naming 
an era after him and enthroning him to 
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immortal glory in the annals of history, 
His name stands for all that is great 
and good in our traditional history 
while in folklore he stands for justice 
and fair-play. 

It is a matter of great pride and joy 
to me that a tribute is being paid to 
the sacred memory of this great King in 
the form of a series of commemoration 
volumes published by the Vikram Bimille— 
rrium Celebrations Committee, Gwalior. 
The volume in English has been edited 
by a savant whose scholarship in every 
way equals the magnitude of the task. 
No better person than Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mukerji could have been chosen for this 
important work. I have much pleasure in 
commending this scholarly work as a 
befitting memorial to the great states¬ 
man-warrior. I hope its contents will 
inspire the present generation to 
greater efforts in the fields of arts, 
sciences and culture to the everlasting 
glory of our beloved motherland. 




PREFACE 


The 2000th year of the Vikrama Era was rightly 
regarded as a memorable occasion in the long and 
glorious traditions of Indian history and culture. 
Emperor Vikramaditya who has been glorified as an 
emblem of valour, chivalry and justice in legend and 
literature had, it is said, his capital at Ujjayini or 
Avantika. Since this city was in modern times 
included in the former Gwalior State (now the United 
State of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa or Madhya 
Bharat), a proposal to celebrate the Vikrama Bimille- 
nium on a befitting scale received the gracious approval 
and patronage of His Highness the Maharaja Scindia. 
A Committee was constituted in 1943 A. D. for this 
purpose of which the undersigned had the honour of 
being the General Secretary. An ambitious plan 
for celebrating the historic occasion was drawn up 
and was well on the way of implementation. As Pro¬ 
vidence would have it the celebrations could not be 
held. It was, however, found possible to continue 
with the scheme to publish commemoration volumes 
in Hindi, Marathi and English. Commemoration vo¬ 
lumes in the first two languages have been published 
earlier. The English volume which has been edited 
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by a scholar of the eminence of Dr. R. K. Mukerji of 
the Lucknow University is being published now. It 
is hoped that the scholarly and authoritative articles 
on the Vikrama Problem included in this volume will 
more than compensate the delay in publication. The 
thanks of the Committee are due to Dr. R. K. Mukerji 
for having kindly edited the volume and to other 
scholars for having contributed valuable articles to it. 
Thanks are also due to Mr. A. K. Shirke, Manager, 
A. D. Press, for having arranged to print the book 
in spite of various handicaps. 

The publication of these commemoration volumes 
would not have been possible but for the generosity 
and patronage of Lt.-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jiwajirao Scindia to whom the Committee is parti¬ 
cularly grateful. 


Varsha Pratipada, 
Samvat. 2006, 
(30th March 1949). 


YUDHISHTHIR BHARGAVA, 

Secretary. . 



EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION 

The year 1943 marked the year 2000 of Vikrarna 
Era and the whole of Hindu India was stirred to cele¬ 
brate the occasion. There were many local celebra¬ 
tions of the event at different centres, and a central 
celebration was held by the AU-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha at Amritsar in December 1943, which was 
opened by the then Minister of the Pan jab Government 
Sir Manohar Lai and presided over by my humble self. 
But there was a keen popular demand in the whole 
country that His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior, as the ruler of the region with its city of 
UjjayinI associated with King Vikramaditya of old, 
should also make his princely contribution to the 
Vikrarna Bi-Millennium Celebration on a fitting scale. 
A Manifesto was issued by distinguished Indian leaders 
under the auspices of the Government of Gwalior, 
pointing out that “a celebration of the 2000th_ 
anniversary of the commencement of the Vikrarna 
Era would not be out of place especially at a time 
when India is culturally in the transitional stage, 
and when, with a view to forging the metal of things 
to come, a careful valuation of the materials of the 
past is much to be desired.” 

The Government of Gwalior decided that a most 
suitable form of the Vikrarna Celebration should be 
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“the publication of a Commemoration Volume contain¬ 
ing articles by eminent scholars on any subject con¬ 
nected with the following broad divisions, viz., ( a ) The 
(Malavaj Vikrama Era in Indian History; (b) King 
Vikramaditya in Indian History; and (c) Ujjain as a 
centre of India’s History and Culture through the 
ages.” 

The Government of Gwalior also set up a Central 
Committee for the Vikrama Second Millennium Cele¬ 
brations and was pleased to appoint me as the General 
Editor of the projected Vikrama Volume. 

I have much pleasure in now presenting the 
Volume before the public. The delay in its publica¬ 
tion has been caused by the conditions created by the 
War and the resulting difficulties of printing due to 
shortage of paper. 

It is a source of great gratification to me as the 
Editor of the Volume that it has been able to attract 
so many learned articles from scholars who are 
acknowledged authorities on the topics and themes on 
which they have written. These deal with every 
possible aspect connected with the subject-matter pre¬ 
scribed for the Volume. I owe special acknowledge-. 
ment to everyone of the contributors to the Volume 
for the readiness and promptitude with which his pro¬ 
mised contribution was sent. My only regret is that 
the Press and the Executive concerned were not as 
ready and prompt in printing off the articles as they 
came. 

The promoters of the Scheme were not unmind¬ 
ful of the inherent difficulty of their task. In their 
Manifesto they state; "A large part of India has for 
many centuries recorded the passage of time by the 
Sarhvat reckoning, according to which the present 
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year is Sam vat 2000. Traditionally, the name of 
King Vikramaditya is associated with the commence¬ 
ment of this Era, and there is a wide-spread belief 
that the capital of that ancient hero-king was in the 
vicinity of the present city of Ujjain, in Gwalior 
State.... Whatever be the basis of the above tradition 
in historic fact, it seems certain that such a cultural 
centre did exist, and the Vikrama Era dates from 
the time when its creator held sway in or near 
Ujjain.” 

Thus the entire Vikrama Celebration has been 
inspired by tradition, a romance of History, but 
a romance which has influenced the national mind of 
India as much as the actual facts of life or historic 
realities and movements. 

The Editor’s task is the difficult one of assessing 
and appraising the varied and conflicting material 
presented by scholars holding different views on the 
main topics of the Volume, and to help the reader, 
if possible, to his own conclusions. 

Indeed, the problem of Vikramaditya is one of 
the most difficult controversies of Indian History. 
The solution of the problem is handicapped by the 
usual disadvantage attaching to the ancient history 
of the Hindus, its lack of chronological data and do¬ 
cuments with the help of which history proper, as a 
record of dated facts and events, can be constructed. 
While we are all familiar with the Vikrama Era, and 
the numerous reckonings in that era through centu¬ 
ries of our national history, we do not yet know pre¬ 
cisely who was the great king that founded this re¬ 
markable era adopted by so many dynasties of rulers 
in different provinces and periods. King Vikrama¬ 
ditya still remains a name and a tradition in Indian 
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History to whom even the most arduous research has 
not been able to impart its due degree of historicity. 

But, in the meanwhile, we can feed our national¬ 
ism upon romance, for romance also has a reality of 
its own, and can in some cases influence national 
reconstruction more than the real characters of-history. 
Is not Desdemona a far more real and moving 
character than many an actual example of woman¬ 
hood, a far more inspiring example of womanly chas¬ 
tity than many a Salt in real life ? The poet creates 
characters which are sometimes more potent and living 
than real men and women in life. TJrmila of whom we 
get glimpses on rare occasions in the Ramayana is 
an example of feminine perfection for all time, no 
matter whether she was the real consort of heroic 
Lakshmana. 


Similarly, Vikramaditya is our great heroic and 
representative character round whom is woven a 
cycle of legends, the centre of our national hopes 
and aspirations of which he stands out through the 
ages as their unique embodiment. We associate 
with that romantic name the great Indian ruler who 
waged successfully the war of Indian independence 
against the foreign domination of the 6akas and 
earned for himself the abiding title of Sakari. We 
look upon him as an unexampled patron of learning 
who gathered round his court a galaxy of master¬ 
minds, the Nine Gems or literary celebrities, each 
of whom was an unrivalled genius in his own sphere 
of creative art and shed his lustre of learning and 
culture on his age. We can well imagine what 
would be the accumulated effect of the combined lights 
of all these Nine Gems put together, the dazzling 
glare and gloiy of learning which to this day illu¬ 
mines India’s literary firmament. 
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Vikramaditya stands, out also as .the embodiment 
of the spirit of Indian independence at its best and 
highest, one who gave to India a sense of her national 
unity by achieving her political unification as a 
Ckakravarti sovereign, but a sovereign who believed 
more in an empire of righteousness than in an em¬ 
pire won by force and maintained by violence. 

As a student of history, I can only say that there 
is a historical sovereign who approximates very 
closely to what tradition records about Vikrama¬ 
ditya. He may be taken to be the great Gupta 
sovereign Chandra Gupta II, who was so fond of 
assuming the title of Vikramaditya on his coins 
and other titles based on Vikrama or prowess as the 
distinguishing feature of his personality. Thus he 
calls himself a “Sirhha- Vikrama”, “Ajita-Vikrama”, 
and even “Vikramanka 

But apart from titles, King Chandra Gupta II 
also corresponds to Vikramaditya of tradition as a 
6akari, the invincible adversary of the 6aka rulers 
of India, of whom he rid his motherland by his 
crushing conquests. Lastly, we may say that the 
great Gupta emperor also believed in other ideals, 
cultural and social, which are associated with the 
traditional Vikrama. 

Even V. Smith has recorded his conclusion that 
“India was never governed better in the oriental 
manner than it was under this king.’' His opinion 
was based upon the record of the .Chinese traveller, 
Fa-hien, who testifies to the remarkable degree of 
material and moral progress achieved by India 
under Chandra Gupta’s beneficent administration. 
Fa-hien saw with his own eyes hundreds of educa¬ 
tional institutions imparting the highest knowledge 
to their resident students who numbered thousands 
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at each of these institutions. Even the frontier 
region of Swat Valley counted as many as 500 colleges, 
while the residential colleges in the Panjab counted a 
total of 10,000 students. 

Lastly, the country was endowed with an adequate 
apparatus of public works of utility of different kinds, 
free hospitals, rest-houses giving free board and lodg¬ 
ing to traveUers, Dharmaidlas offering all possible 
amenities to the poor, and schools and colleges 
giving to their students free board, lodging, medicine, 
and tuition (See Article No. 15 adapted from a chapter 
in my work on Gupta. Empire just published by Hind- 
Kitabs, Bombay). 

Without losing ourselves in difficult chronological 
controversies, let us build up our national history 
on the basis of some of its romances which are more 
powerful formative forces than some of its actual 
events. 

The present position of the controversy regarding 
the Vikrama problem may be now briefly stated. In 
this English Vikramaditya Volume have been brought 
together special artides written by learned scholars - 
dealing with the various aspects and different points 
of the problem. The way to the solution of the 
problem is to comprehend the problem in all its 
possible bearings. Accordingly, the total Vikraml- 
ditya tradition in its different versions has to be 
critically examined and accurately recorded. This 
has been done by different scholars contributing to 
the Volume learned articles dealing with the Vikra¬ 
maditya tradition in Sanskrit, Jain, and Prakrit works. 

A critical study of this vast and varied tradition 
provides the basis upon which proper trustworthy 
history can be constructed out of its material. 
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As the General Editor of the Volume, I may 
sum up briefly some of the facts, arguments and 
conclusions adduced by different scholars towards 
the construction of such a history. 

Time was when VikramSditya was denied re¬ 
cognition as a historical person, in spite of the vast 
volume of literary and oral tradition testifying to his 
historicity, on the ground that there was hardly any 
epigraphic evidence to support the literary. Of late, 
however, there has been a change in that attitude by 
the consideration that a long-continued tradition 
which was, moreover, by its vitality capable of growth 
in time, must have had its roots in some kind of reality 
to sustain it. This view has been held by several 
Western Scholars like Drs. Franklin Edgerton, Sten 
Konow, E. J. Rapson, and several others. 

The Vikramaditya tradition, as will be seen from 
some of the papers on the subject, is made up of two 
elements, one of which is predominantly supernatural 
and the other more historical. The miraculous 
powers of the hero are generally emphasised in the 
Sanskrit stories such as VetalapahchaviiMati and 
Dvatrimiatputtalika. These try to make out the 
king as a superman. The corrective is, however, 
applied by the Jain works which take him as a real 
historical personage whose father, Gardabhila, lost 
the kingdom of UjjayinI to the 6aka invaders. But 
he recovered the lost kingdom of his father and 
reigned in glory for sixty years, as is stated, for ins¬ 
tance, in the Jain work Merutunga’s Theravali. This 
work also attempts a chronological history of the 
times, assigning to Vikramaditya a reign of sixty 
years from 57 B. the starting-point of the era 
founded by him. As has been shown by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar (Article No. 13), Merutunga’s version of 
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history is not entirely out of keeping with the 
history derived from other sources. For instance, in 
the age of Vikramaditya, while the Satavahanas 
were ruling in the Deccan, the 6 akas were already 
penetrating into its neighbouring regions. Their 
leader Chashtana founded his kingdom in W estern 
India and its capital at Ujjain. There is nothing 
inherently improbable in an Indian king coming 
into conflict with the 6 akas and trying to rid his 
country of foreign rule. 

Much is made of the fact that there is no con¬ 
temporary evidence testifying to his existence, such 
as a coin or an inscription. But such evidence is also 
lacking for some of the great kings of early age such 
as Chandragupta Maurya, or his son Bindusjra, or 
the isuhga king Pushyamitra, or an earlier king like 
Mahapadma Nanda, whose historicity is taken to be 
established on the evidence of literary works, foreign 
and Indian. At the most, we should keep King 
Vikramaditya for the time being on the waiting list, 
pending fuller examination of the legends that have 
gathered round him through the ages, instead of ex¬ 
ploding him completely. 

The next point of doubt and controversy re¬ 
garding Vikramaditya and his connection with the 
Vikrama era is that this connection appears much 
later after its starting point and grew up by a gradual 
process. But this fact by itself should not Lead to 
any definite' conclusion. The &aka era, for instance, 
labours under the same disadvantage, the earliest 
inscription using the name Saka along with the era 
of 78 A. D. being dated as late as 500 of that era. 
Besides, the name of the founder of the Saka era is 
not mentioned in any 0116 of the numerous inscrip¬ 
tions dated in that era. In some inscriptions, even 
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the name of the era is the composite name Salivakana- 
&aka. The same kind of epigraphic practice is also 
seen in the case of the Gupta era. Most of the Gupta 
inscriptions omit the name of the Gupta era. A few 
mention the era as Gupta-Kala ?, while the larger 
number refer to the era as merely Saihvat, or Vatsha, 
or Abda. At the same time, like the inscriptions of 
the &aka era, the inscriptions in the Gupta era do 
not mention the name of the King who founded the 
era, nor even the fact that a Gupta King was the 
founder of that era, and yet these facts are not taken 
to militate against the conclusion that the 6aka era 
dates from the reign of Kanishka I and the Gupta era 
from that of Chandra Gupta I. Mr. R. V. Patwardhan 
(Article No 18) further points out that very often 
eras are started not by the heroes associated with 
them but by their followers, as in the case of Hejira 
of Islam or 8alivahana~8aka era. 

The epigraphic position on the subject may be 
usefully summarised at the outset. Mr. Harihar 
Nivas Dvivedi (Article No. 6) has given the entire 
epigraphic material which makes his article very 
useful to the reader and for the Volume. The 
earliest inscription which first uses the Vikrama Era 
bears the date of 898 V. S. {Kolasya Vikrama- 
khyasya). The inscriptions of laler dates use such 
expressions as &r\mad-Vikrama-nripa-Kala, &r%- 
nripa- Vikrama-Saihvat, Vikrama-Saihvat', also Vikra- 
mdditya-bhubhptah (Udaipur, V. S. 1028), Vikramd- 
ditya-Kale (Vasantagadh, V. S. 1099), &ri-Vikramd- 
dityotpodita-Samvatsara (Navsari, V. S. 1131). 

Thus these inscriptions mention Vikrama Samvat 
by name, that it was named by a King (nj-ipa) named 
Vikrama, and that it was founded (utpadita) by him. 
They also assume the date of 57 B. C. as the date of 
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its commencement. The difficulty which Epigraphists 
feel on the subject is that the name of Vikrama Era 
first receives its mention after a lapse of about 1,000 
years from the date of its commencement. 

Indeed, the epigraphic. history of the Vikrama 
Era is somewhat curious. An era called by a diffe¬ 
rent name Kfita is mentioned in inscriptions dated 
V. S. 282 (Udaipur),, 284 (Jaipur State), 295 (Do.), 
335 (Do.), and 428 (Bijayagadh). 

Next, the Mandasor (Gwalior State) inscription of 
461 V. S. first records the curious fact that the era 
designated (samjfiita) as Krita was handed down 
(dmndta) by the Sovereign (Sri) Republic (Gam) 
of the Malavas. The Gangdhar inscription of 480 
V. S. mentions the Krita era, but the Nagarl 
(Udaipur State) inscription of 481 V. S. mentions 
the Krita era as identical with the Malava era 
(Kriteshu asydm Mdlava-purvdydm ). 

The second Mandasor inscription of 493 V. S. 
Irops the name Krita era which it calls Malava era. 
The third Mandasor inscription of 524 V. S. uses 
the expression vikhyapake Mdlava-vamsa-kirteh and 
thus mentions the Malava era as commemorative of 
the Kirti or fame of the Malava clan l Varhia). 
A fourth Mandasor inscription of V. S. 589 uses the 
expression Mnlavd-ganasthitivaiat kalajhdndya likhi - 
teshu. It refers to the Kala or Era which is to be 
understood or reckoned in accordance with the 
system ( sthitiva&di ) established by the Malava-ga«<z, 
The term Sthiti is used in the Smriti texts, e. g,, 
Narada (X. I), in the sense of an established custom 
which is also called StiMOya and Sathvit, the funda¬ 
mental .agreement or constitution upon which a 
corporation is founded. Thus the above expression 
should mean the reckoning of time in accordance 
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with the established law and constitution ( Sthiti ) 
of Malava Republic, which means reckoning in 
the Malava era. Another inscription of 795 V. S. 
uses the expression Samvatsara. . Mdlavekanam, 
which implies that the Malava era was founded 
by the Chiefs of the Malavas. 

It will thus be seen that, as Dr. A. S. Altekar 
points out (Article No. 1), it is not possible to argue 
that the Vikrama, Mllava and Krita eras are diffe¬ 
rent, for it is well known that the dates of these 
eras are confirmed only if they are referred to the 
era founded in 57 B. C. Later, as we have seen, 
these three eras, Krita, Malava and Vikrama, which 
had a common starting point, had their separate 
names merged in a common name, viz., the Vikrama 
Era. 

It may be noted in this connexion that the word 
Gana should not in my view be taken as ganana or 
reckoning, as some scholars are inclined to take. For, 
it is a technical term for a republic on which the 
Mahabharata (Santiparvan) contains a regular dis¬ 
quisition. That the Malavas were a republican people 
was known even in the older times of Panini who re- ' 
fers to the Malavas as an dyudhajivi-Sangha, a Sangha 
who lived by the profession of arms (V. 3. 114). 
Later, the Greek writers on Alexander’s campaigns 
in the Panjab also have referred to the Malloi or 
Malavas as a republican people who offered the most 
stubborn resistance to Alexander, in alliance with the 
sister community of the Oxydrakai or Kshudrakas, 
and they both pooled their military resources in a 
federal fighting force known as early as the time of 
Panini as Kshaudraka-Malavi Sena (IV. 2. 45). The 
term Sthiti is the legal term for the Constitution in the 
Smriti texts, as already stated, so that the expression 
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Malava-Gana-Sthiti admits of only one interpretation 
and should mean the constitution of the Maflava re¬ 
public or Gam. 

Another epigraphic difficulty centres round the 
meaning of the term Krita. Dr. A. S. Altekar (Article 
No. 1) takes it to be the name of an individual, a 
General or President of the Malava Gam, a name that 
is known as the name of a god, of the son of Vasudeva 
and RohinI, and even the name of a king in the Katha- 
saritsagara (Penzer, III. 19), and so forth. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar (Article No. 4) answers him by pointing 
. out that in none of the inscriptions the usual honorific 
Sri has been prefixed to Kfita as it should have been 
if he were a Chief or a General. Besides, the 
expression in the Nandsa inscription, , Kptayor= 
dvayok Satayor etc.', cannot be taken to mean 'of 
200 rulers named Krita'. It clearly means 282 years 
in the Kfita era. Dr. Bhandarkar takes the Kfita 
years to be years of the Kfita Yitga, which he supposes 
to have been inaugurated by Pushyamitra as a 
Brahmana King whose date is to be altered from the 
accepted date of 180 B. C. assumed on the basis ol 
the Puranas to 75 B. C. in the light of the Ayodhya 
inscription written in characters of the first century 
A. D. and issued by Dhanadeva who was sixth in 
descent from Senapati Pushyamitra and may be as¬ 
signed to 75 A.D. He goes so far as to assume that 
Pushyamitra corresponds to the description of Kalkl 
Avatara in the Mahabharata describing how he would 
exterminate the Dasyus, perform Ahamedha, and 
give back the earth to Brahmanas. 

There is again a view that the term Kfita may be 
taken to mean the year which is not current but elapsed 
(atikranta). But it is difficult to reconcile it with the 
expression —‘M aiava. -ganamttate Kriiasa mjhite’. 
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Dr. D.C. Sircar (Article No. 24) puts the epigra- 
phic position on a different and totally new footing. 
Firstly, he points out that before the Christian era 
India had no popular and regular era of her own 
and of indigenous origin. Aioka, for instance, had 
his dates counted from his abhisheku or coronation* 
The use of an era was popularised in India by 
foreigners. Secondly, Dr. Sircar thinks that the 
Scytho-Parthian era used in the inscriptions of 
Gondophames, Maues, Sodasa and others is to be 
identified with the Vikrama-Sariivat of 58 B. C. and 
that it was connected with the tradition of King 
yikrama, whom he takes to be Chandra Gupta II 
Vikramaditya (A. D. 376-414), about the eighth 
century A. D. Thirdly, he holds that the Kanishka 
era is to be identified with the feakabda of 78 A. D. 
which was named after the &akas owing to the 
6aka Satraps of Western India using the era 
continuously for a long time. 

Another difficulty in the way of establishing 
the historicity of King Vikramaand his era is that 
the inscriptions show the continuity of‘ &aka 
rule in Ujjayinl from the time of Chashtana (c. A.D. 
78-110) up to that of Rudra Siniha III whose coins 
show that he had ruled up to at least 390 A. D. till 
he was killed by Chandra Gupta II who thus earned 
the credit of putting an end to the &aka rule which 
had continued unbroken for about 300 years. There 
is no place for any other &akdri in the true sense of 
the term than Chandra Gupta II who for ever ex¬ 
terminated the 6akas in India. At best, the earlier 
&akari of 57 B. C. was not able to crush the power 
of the £akas except for a short period. 

In this connexion may be considered the view 
of the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal that Vikramaditya 
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is to be identified with the Andhra king named 
Gautamlputra 6atakarni (c. 106-130 A. D.). No 

doubt, Gautamlputra was a fiakari who avenged 
himself on the Kshaharata 6aka king Nahapana 
(c. 118-124 A, D.) by defeating him and recovering 
the Andhra territories conquered by him. In the 
year 19 (A. D. 149) of his reign. King Vasishthlputra 
Pulumavi issued his Nasik Cave Inscription which 
describes Gautamlputra Satakarni as the extermi¬ 
nator of the Kshaharata dynasty ( Khakha-rdta-vasa- 
niravasesa-karasa), and “the destroyer of $akas, 
Yavanas and Palilavas”, and details his conquests. 
But most of these conquests were soon lost to the 
Kshatrapa king Rudradaman I (A. D. 130-150) 
who ‘twice in fair fight completely defeated his son 
Satakarp taken as either Vasishthlputra &atakarni 
or his brother Pulumavi. The Andhra-^aka con¬ 
flict was ended by a matrimonial alliance. Their 
dates are also later than 57 B. C. Besides, Gautaml¬ 
putra does not take the title of Vikramaditya, though 
an allusion to the title is read by some in the following 
words of the inscription—“ Varavarana-vikrama-charu- 
vikramasya”. He also had his capital at Pratish- 
thana and not at Ujjayin! or Pataliputra. 

Some very original and novel evidence is given 
in a learned article contributed by Dr. Charlotte 
Krause (Article No. 11). As she points out, Jain 
literature, works of poetry, legends and ecclesiastical 
history contain references to Vikramaditya as the 
&akari and Samvatsara-Pravartaka. But even the 
dry literature of chronological and genealogical Lists 
of Pontiffs and their contemporaneous rulers, the 
Gurvavalis and Pattivalis, etc., repeat that Vikrama¬ 
ditya was a historical Jain king whose Saihvat 
started 470 years after Mahavlra’s Nirvana. They 
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also connect the king with the Jain poet and 
logician Siddhasena Divakara. Verse 10 of the 22nd 
Prakarana of the work known as Jyotirvidabharana 
mentioning Kshapanaka as one of the Nine Gems 
of VikramSditya’s court may be no other than this 
Siddhasena also called ^rufasena in Verse 9. Besides, 
the two works named Ratnasanchuya-Prakarana 
and V icharascira-Prakara na which are taken as 
historical works state that Siddhasena Divakara 
flourished five hundred years after Mahivlra, and 
Vikrama, 470 years, thus making them contempo¬ 
raries. 

Siddhasena's own work named Gunavachana- 
Dvalrimsika, throws new light on -Vikrama problems. 
It is addressed to his royal patron in words of 
panegyric which can best apply to a king like 
Samudra Gupta whose many qualities of head and 
heart, of military heroism and literary art, are 
described so graphically in his Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription. A close comparison of these two 
documents leads Dr. Krause to identify Vikrama- 
ditya of the tradition with Samudra Gupta, the 
most famous of the Gupta Emperors. The reader 
is referred to the text of the aforesaid Jain work 
and its translation given by Dr. Krause in her 
Article. 

Regarding the Jain tradition already discussed, 
it is to be noted that it is very late. Its most 
important texts date from V. S. 1200 to 1500. The 
main texts of this period are referred to by Prof. 
H. D. Velankar (Article No. 28) in his article. It 
seems that Vikrama was acceptable to Jain thought 
by degrees and stages. Some of his virtues and 
achievements which were connected with violence 
and adventure were not in keeping with Jain ideals. 
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used by the poet as a veiled compliment to his patron 
Vikramaditya. The pun is very happy because the 
word Vikrama also signifies valour. This pun is 
used by the poet twice in the drama: (1) Amtsekah 
khalu Vikramdlankarah (Act I), "Modesty is the orna¬ 
ment of valour"; (2) Dishtyd Mahendropakaraparya- 
ptena Vikramamahimnd vardhate bhavan, “Congratula¬ 
tions to you on the greatness of valour (Vikrama) 
which redounds to the credit of even the great 
Indra.” 

It is difficult to miss the meaning of these sugges¬ 
tions which Kalidasa throws out as a mark of his 
gratitude to his royal patron. Thus the date of Vikra¬ 
maditya is bound up with that of Kalidasa. But the 
difficulty is that one date is as uncertain as the other. 
But it is not impossible to assess, appraise and re¬ 
duce the uncertainty of both the dates and of the 
persons concerned. One should not make too much 
ol the theory that Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya 
should be taken as the Vikramaditya of tradition and 
as the person who lent the. weight and dignity of his 
name by reviving the Vikrama era of olden times. 
But unfortunately the successors of Chandra Gupta II 
have no concern for the Vikrama era, but adhere 
firmly to the era founded by their own illustrious 
family. 1 he Gimar Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta 
ignores the Vikrama era altogether and proudly 
refers to the Gupta era (Guptaprakdle ganandm 
vidhaya). This shows that no change was then known 
in the established maimer of computing time and 
dating important political events. In fact, as has been 
hown above, the earliest epigraphic reference to the 
ikrama era is of the 9th century A.D. The fact that 
- handra Gupta II did not associate himself with the 
Viki ama era but continued the era of his own family 
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shows that he cannot be easily taken as the much 
older Vikramaditya of tradition. On the contrary, 
the very fact that Chandra Gupta II thought it worth 
his while with all his political eminence to appropriate 
the title Vikramaditya should be taken to indicate 
that in the 4th century A. D. the title was coming 
back to its own. It must have been the title of a 
real hero whose achievements appealed to a later 
one following in his footsteps. 

There are again several points in the Sanskrit 
tradition regarding Vikramaditya which cannot be 
easily ignored. Its best version is found in the Kathd- 
saritsdgara, of which the source is the Brihatkathd 
of Gunadhya who is assigned to the 1st century A. D. 
and therefore had lived close to the time of Vikrama¬ 
ditya. Merely the fact that there is no other evidence 
except literary tradition regarding a king should not 
by itself rule out his historicity. In that case, a pro¬ 
minent king like Vatsaraja Udayana who exists only 
in tradition would become only a myth. Besides, 
there is nothing improbable or unreasonable in the 
Kathdsaritsdgara tradition based upon contemporary 
old traditions that gathered round Vikramaditya and 
were handed down from generation to generation. 
That tradition describes him as the son of Mahendra- 
ditya of the Paramara dynasty, emperor of Ujjairi. 
It represents him as a devotee of 6iva, bearing the 
name Malyavat, whom the gods sent down to 
earth to serve as the instrument for the extermina¬ 
tion of the Mlechchhas and of the prosecution of the 
sacred mission for the revival of Vedic religion and 
social system against the prevalence of contrary creeds, 
anti-Vedic doctrines and practices. During his long 
and glorious reign he was able to achieve his mission 
and was able to make Malwa the stronghold of Brah- 
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manical learning, religion and culture against the 
heretical doctrines of Buddhism and Jainism. 

There was a link between such a king and Kali¬ 
dasa in the devotion of both to &aivism. Kalidasa 
could not have flourished in the atmosphere of Vaish- 
navism associated with the Gupta kings. 

There are also several proofs in the works of KSli- 
dasa to show that his time might have been earlier 
than the 4th or 5th century A. D. as generally as¬ 
sumed. 

The date of Kalidasa is a most difficult problem of 
history and literature because Kalidasa himself 
scrupulously maintains a complete silence about his 
personal life and his times. His silence has given 
great scope to imagination and speculation on the 
subject. On the present occasion, we may fix beyond 
doubt the foundations of such speculation. The 
Aihole Inscription of Raviklrti who glorifies his 
patron Pulakeiin II mentions Kalidasa and Bharavi 
before its date 634 A. D. Then again the Mandasor 
Inscription of Vatsabhatti which is dated 472 A. D. 
contains verses which are admittedly based upon 
those of Kalidasa’s Ritmamhava and Meghaduta : e. g. 
Vatsabhatti 10=Meghaduta 66; Vatsabhatti 33— 
Ritusarahara 5.9. There can be no doubt that 
Vatsabhatti is a poet much inferior to Kalidasa who 
served as his model in composition. Therefore Kali¬ 
dasa should have lived before 472 A. D. Much is 
made of the mention of Dinnaga by Kalidasa in 
Meghaduta 14. This Dinnaga is generally taken to be 
the Gupta logician assigned to the 6th century A. D. 
But the date of Dihnaga itself is not settled. Keith 
places him not later than 400 A. D. There are also 
other Dinnagas who are not Buddhists. One such is 
the author of the Kutdamala in which, he appears as a 
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devotee of Heramba (GaneSa) and 6iva, Therefore, it 
may be that the Diunaga whom Kalidasa had in view 
was other than the disciple of Vasubandhu. Another 
argument is based upon the description of the Digvi- 
jaya of Raghu in RaghuvarhSa IV where Kalidasa 
refers to the defeat of the Hunas on the bank? of 
Vankshu = Oxus. It is assumed that the Hunas were 
settled in the region of the Oxus about 450 A. D. 
after which they made a descent on India, as stated 
in the Girnar Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta. 
Against this it is to be noted that there is a reading 
Sindhu in place of Vankshu, and it is not reasonable 
to assume that, instead of describing the beauties of 
the river Sindhu of his own country, a patriot like 
Kalidasa should enthuse over those of a distant river 
like the Oxus in a far-off foreign country. Besides 
the philological equation Vankshu=Oxus is not free 
from doubt, while the growth of saffron which Kali¬ 
dasa mentions in this connection points to Kashmir 
rather than to the region of the Oxus where it is not 
grown. 

The last point to be discussed on the subject is 
the chronological relationship between ASvaghosha 
and Kalidasa. Aivaghosha was a Buddhist philoso¬ 
pher of the 1st century A. D. and is known as the 
author of two poetical works called Satmdarananda 
and Buddhacharita. These works are full of passages 
which bear close resemblance to some of the passages 
of Kalidasa. The best examples of these resem¬ 
blances are: Verses 13-23 in the 3rd canto of the 
Buddhacharita, paralleled by Verses 56-62 in the 7th 
canto of the Kumar asambhava repeated in the 6th 
canto of the RaghuvamSa. The questiod of chronolo¬ 
gical priority cannot be decided on the simple basis 
that the cruder work must be earlier than, the more 
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sdnkasya ke na Samskritavddinahjl). Thus there was 
an established tradition in the country that Sanskrit 
owed most to Vikramaditya’s patronage. 

The Subhashitaruiuabhandagdra extols the tyaga 
or self-sacrifice of Ft ra-$rtvcira- Vikramanka for the 
sake of others' ( poshana ). 

All these stray stories spread through the country 
the fame of Vikramaditya for his philanthropy and 
patronage of learning, so that his name became a 
coveted title for which later kings were longing. The 
Vikramaditya tradition was growing and expanding 
till we find its complete presentation in the two 
Kashmiri works, the Brihatkathdwafijcirt of Kshe- 
mendra {c. 1037 A. D.) and the Kathasaritsdgara of 
Somadeva (c. 1081 A. D.). Following these works 
may be counted the SimhdsanadvatrimHka available 
in five recensions containing stories related to King 
Bhoja of Dhari who ruled in the first half of the 
11th century A. D. These stories are different from 
those of the Kashmiri works and therefore help to 
complete the Vikramaditya tradition by their supple¬ 
mentary information. The work is also known by 
the name of Vikramacharita and is available in Jain 
recensions, showing the strength and popularity of 
the Vikramaditya tradition. 

Two interesting works, the Viracharita of 
Ananta and the &dlivdhanakatha of 6ivadasa, tell of 
the rivalry of the two kings as Patrons respectively 
oi Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

We may now draw a complete picture of the 
character of Vikramaditya on the basis of the stories 
contained in different literary works. 

The first feature of his character is his un¬ 
paralleled generosity on which so many works harp 
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as their common theme. A typical reference may he 
cited from the Vikramacharita : “The King's mere 
look meant a gift of a thousand to the beggar; mere 
word 10,000; a smile, 100,000 (hasane laksham apnoti)', 
his satisfaction, 1 crore (samtushtah kotido nfipah).” 
“In his mind there was no distinction between 
meum and tmm, self and others (tasya chetasy ay am 
paro’yam madiya iti vikalpo ndsti)”. 

Vikrama was as well-known for his reckless ge¬ 
nerosity as for his indomitable courage which did 
not care for life. “In the olden time lived a king 
named Vikramatufiga who never shrank from 
charity nor from battle with his enemy.” “None was 
equal to him (tatsamo ndsti) in courage (sdhasa), 
energy ( udyama), and patience ( dhairya )”. 

The Brihat hath amahjart has a remarkable 
passage describing how Vikramaditya was the hero 
who saved India and her civilisation from the on¬ 
slaught of foreign invaders "with their impure man¬ 
ners and customs (tyaktdchdrdn) and undisciplined 
ways [vUrihkhaldn), peoples named by the generic 
term Mlechchhas such as ‘Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Nlchas, Hunas, barbarians (barbardn), Tusharas, 
Paraslkas,’ and thus relieved the country of this 
burden of adharma by a mere frown. 

The tradition testifying to the Nine Gems adorn¬ 
ing his Court is only based on the fact of his patro¬ 
nage drawing to it the learned men of the times. 
They would, in the words of Jain Vikramachanta, thus 
sing the praises of the King: “O Superman (Deva) ! 
All the. oceans which were sucked dry ( hshitak) by the 
jets of flames from the consuming fire of the prowess 
of thy feet ( Ivachcharamx-pratdpx-dahana-jvdldvall ) 
have been refilled by the showers of tears flowing 
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from the eyes of thy enemies’ wives [npHoadhH- 
nelra.ynbu.bhih phritdh ).” 

Tradition also counts Vikrama as a poet whose 
verses are cited in works like the Subhashitdvali of 
Vallabhadeva (1467 A, D.), the fearngadhamficiddhati 
(1363 A. D.) and a few others. A typical Vikrama 
verse may be cited from the Vidydkarasahasraka. : 
“There is nectar in the mouth of women but poison 
undiluted, in their hearts. That is why their lips are 
sacked but their breasts squeezed hard with hands.” 

Besides poetry, Vikrama is also credited with 
the authorship of a lexicographical work in Samsdra .- 
varta and also of a Dhanurveda according to Buhler’s 
Report. 

The Jain recension of SimhdsanadvdtrimSikd re¬ 
presents Vikrama being converted to Jainism by 
Siddhasena Divakara. 

Lastly, it may be noted that thei'e is a strong 
Sanskrit tradition regarding the Nine Gems or literary 
celebrities adorning the court of King Vikramaditya. 
A comprehensive paper on all the Nine Gems to¬ 
gether has been contributed by Dr. B. Bliattacharyya 
of Baroda (Article No. 5) in his usual scholarly 
manner, while several learned articles have been 
contributed on some of the individual Gems by 
other scholars, such as Mr. S. L. Katre (Article 
No. 9) on the Ghatakarpara Problem, Mr. P. K. 
Gode (Article .No. 7) on Dhanvantari, etc. Lists of 
these literary celebrities are given in the work named 
Jyotirvildbharana written by the author named Ganaka 
Kalidasa assigned to &aka year 1164, as pointed 
out by Dr. Bhattacharyya. This work gives three 
lists of literary men associated with the court of 
Vikramaditya. Firstly* there is a list of what are 
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called SabhRsads, 'those belonging to the king’s court'. 
These were Sanku, Vararuchi, Mani, Angudatta, 
Jishnu, Trilochana, Hari, Ghatakarpara and Amara- 
siriiha. Then there are mentioned seven kavis or poets 
who are called Kalatantra for their proficiency in the 
science of reckoning time. These are Satya, Varaha- 
mihira, Srutasena, Badarayana, Manittha and 
Kumarasiaiha. Thirdly, the Nine Literary Gems 
proper selected out of the previous lists are thus 
enumerated: Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, Amara- 
sirhha, Sanku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kali¬ 
dasa, Varahamihira and Vararuchi. It is difficult 
to prove whether all these men of letters were living 
in the same time aud were flourishing together at the 
court of King Vikramaditya. But Mr. R. V. Patwar- 
dhan of Poona (Article No. 18) argues that some 
of these Nine Gems can be assigned to the 1st 
century B. C. and the traditional time and court 
of Vikramaditya. 

In conclusion, it is my pleasant duty to make 
some acknowledgements. I am grateful to the 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior for the honour done to me by appointing 
me as the General Editor of this Vikramaditya 
Volume. I have also to record my appreciation of 
the valuable help rendered to me in the performance 
of my editorial task by Mr. S. L. Katre, Curator of 
the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, by his sound 
historical scholarship and knowledge of Sanskrit 
and Epigraphy which have enabled him to correct 
the proofs of the work so thoroughly and add 
to the Volume an elaborate Index. I also need 
hardly say that, though I have singled out the 
names of some scholars in the course of my 
arguments, the value of the Volume as a record of 
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research in a most controversial field of Ancient 
Indian History is the collective outcome and product 
of ail the articles of which it is made up. Lastly, the 
success of the Volume is also due to a large extent to 
the keen interest taken in it by Sardar K. D. Ma- 
hadik, President of the Gwalior Vikrama Celebrations 
Committee, and Mr. B. K. Chaturvedi, the General 
Secretary of the Committee, whose cultural enthusiasm 
and idealism were a source of great encouragement to 
me personally in the very agreeable literary venture 
I had undertaken. 


39 Ekdalia Road, 
BiUlyganj* 
CALCUTTA 
1st December, T947 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE VIKRAMA ERA 
By 

A. vS. Altekar, Benares 

It is indeed strange that even in the year 2000 of 
the Vikrama Era there should be prevailing almost an 
impenetrable mystery about its traditional founder, 
and this, in spite of the research work of more than a 
century both by Indians and Europeans. There was 
indeed a time when scholars like Fergusson argued that 
the era was founded only in 544 A. D., to commemorate 
the defeat of the Hunas by king YaSovardhana of Malwa 
and antedated by six centuries in order to give it a 
respectable antiquity. This view is now no longer 
possible, for we have discovered several inscriptions that 
can be clearly referred to this era and that belong to its 
3rd, 4th and 5th centuries. It is therefore clear that 
the era does not owe its origin to a fraud sought to 
be practised on posterity by an ingenious conqueror 
of the 6th century. 

There are various theories in the field about the 
founder and the foundation of the Vikrama era. As 
the era was founded by the middle of the 1st century 
B. C., prima facie it should have been started by some 
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king who flourished at that time. It was, therefore, 
argued by Sir J. Marshall that it may have been started 
by the Parthian king Azes, who had founded a fairly 
prosperous kingdom in the Punjab and Sindh by c. 60 
B. C, It is true that Azes had founded an era, but 
it was known after him as the era of Azes 1 , and was 
designated in Prakrit sometimes as the era of Aya 1 and 
sometimes as the era of Aja 2 . Azes did. not have the 
title of Vikrama, and there is no evidence to show that 
his era had ever become current outside his dominion, 
say in Madhyadefia or Rajputana or Central India. 

Fleet’s view that the Vikrama era was started by 
king Kanishka is now no longer tenable in view of the 
archaeological discoveries at Taxila, which clearly indi¬ 
cate that Kanishka flourished not sometime in the 1st 
century B. C. but sometime in the 1st century A. D., 
if not later. 

Kielhorn had given his weight to the curious theory 
that the Vikrama era was named not after a king 
but after the name of the season in which its first month 
begins. In many parts of the country, Karttika is 
the opening month of the year of the Vikrama era. 
This month forms part of the &arad season which, 
according to Indian traditions, is preeminently the 
season for valour (vikrama). Kielhorn suggests that 
it was but natural that an era, the opening month 
of which fell in tiarad season, preeminently propi¬ 
tious for vikrama, should naturally have been known as 
Vikrama era 3 . We have, however, no other instance of 
any era being thus named after a season, and so the 
theory appears extremely unconvincing. 

1. Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription, is. f., XIV, P. 295. 

2. Kalwan Inscription, J. R. A, S, t 1932, P. 949. 

3. LA.. 1891, Pp. 403 ff. 
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One of the most obvious ways to solve the riddle 
of this era would be to find out how it was named in the 
earliest times. In this connection we have the evidence 
of inscriptions and traditions to consider and we 
shall first see what the first of them have to say upon 
the point. 

Available inscriptions show that the era was no 
doubt known as Vikrama era and described as Kalasya 
Vikramakhyasya (in V. S. 898), Vikramdditya-bhubhritah 
Kale (in V. S. 1028), &rtmad- Vikramddityolfaditasaihvat- 
sara (in V. S. 1176) 1 , showing that from the 9th century 
A. D. there is evidence to show that the era was believed 
to have been founded by a king named Vikrama, who 
was taken to have flourished in c. 57 B.C. It may, how¬ 
ever, be noted that only about 10 to 15% of the avail¬ 
able inscriptions of the period name it after king Vikrama; 
the rest simply describe it as Samvat, without associating 
the name of any king with it. 

If, however, we examine the inscriptions of earlier 
centuries we find that the association of Vikrama with 
the foundation of this era becomes still more rare. Out 
of the 34 inscriptions of this era that can be referred to 
its 10th century, 32 describe it simply as Samvat; one 
only calls it Vikramakdla (Baijpur Inscription of king 
Vidagdharaja, V. S. 973), while another specifies it as 
Mdlavakdla (Gyaraspur Inscription, dated V. S. 936). 
Out of the ten inscriptions of the 9th century of this 
era, only one refers to it as the era of Vikrama 
(Kalasya Vikramakhyasya —Dholpur Inscription, V. S. 
898), while the remaining nine describe it simply as 

1. In Dr. Bhandarkar's List of Northern Indian Inscriptions, published 
as an Appendix to Epigraphia Indica, Vols. XIX—XXIil, the 
reader will get all references to the inscriptions referred to in this 
paper. 
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Sam vat. Among the seven inscriptions of the 8th cen¬ 
tury of this era, not a single genuine one gives it the name 
of Vikrama. The Dhinkini copper plates of Jaikadeva 
no doubt use the expression Vikramasarhvatsara-Sateshu 
saftasu, but the present writer has now conclusively 
proved that these plates are spurious 1 . The occurrence 
of the name Vikrama in that record therefore can no 
longer be used to prove that it was current in the 7th 
century. 


As we examine still earlier inscriptions, we find that 
the era was known as Malava era. We have shown 
above that the era was so named in the Gyaraspur 
inscription of 936 V. E.; this name is seen to be its 
popular name during the sixth century. Thus a Manda- 
sore inscription, dated in V. E. 589, describes its date 
as referring to an era founded for the calculation of 
time in the Malava tribe or republic (Malava-gana-sthiti- 
vaiat Kalajnanaya likhiteshu). 


During the 5th century, however, the era was some¬ 
times described as Malava era, sometimes as Krita era, 
and sometimes both as Malava and Krita era. The 
passages in this connection may be quoted here for re¬ 
ference:— 


immawa n 

•— Mandasore (Mahva) Inscription of Kumaragupta 
and Bandhuvarman, V. E. 493. 

—Nagarl (Rajputana) Inscription, dated V. E. 481. 

3- ^ 

— Gangadhar (Rajputana) Inscription, V. E. 480. 


1. E. XXVI. 
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4. 5(!T^ I t7^cn^jfq% STFlf 


-Mandasore (Malwa) Inscription of 461 V. E. 


5. 2^3 *3$ vfei&TOfcfcs t 

—Vijayagad (Bharatpur) Inscription of 428 V. E. 


But if we examine the inscriptions of the 4th and 
3rd centuries of the Vikrama era we find that the 
name Malava is altogether unknown and the era is 
described only as Krita era. 

6-7. (=#:) W 5t. (=#:) 

?r. ?H> 

—Barnala (Jaipur) Yupa Inscription of 335 and 
284 V. E. (E. I., XXVI., P. 118). 

8-10. (=f!t:) 57. 

—Three Badava (Kotah State) Inscriptions of 295 
V. E. (E. XXIII, P. 42). 


11 . \ 

—Nandsa (Udaipur) Yupa Inscription of 282 V. E. 


It is not possible to argue that the Vikrama, Malava 
and Krita eras are different, for it is well-known that the 
dates of these eras are confirmed only if they are referred 
to the era founded in 57 B. C. 


The main stumbling block in ascribing the founda¬ 
tion of the era to king Vikrama of the 1st century B. C. 
is its description as Krita era or Malava era in its early 
records. If the era was founded by King Vikrama, is it 
not natural to expect that it should be known after him 
in its early history 2 As it is, down to the fag end of the 
9th century of the era, we have no epigraphical evi¬ 
dence to show that it was ever associated with king 
Vikrama. Even when his name was introduced in con¬ 
nection with the era, it took nearly five centuries for the 
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name to become popular. The Gahadvala kings of 
U. P. use this era alone in their dozens of grants, but 
never call it as Vikrama era; they simply describe it 
as Sark vat. 


As regards this'circumstance it is often argued that 
the inscription writers were not accustomed to give the 
proper names of the eras they were using. Thus the 
name 6aka came to be associated with the 6aka era only 
after five centuries; in the earlier period it had no proper 
name at all. The Gupta era was also known merely as 
Sarixvat for a long time; later on it began to be called 
Gupta-kala or the Gupta era. 

The above argument does not bear close exami¬ 
nation. It is true that in a few inscriptions of the 1st 
century of the Gupta era it bears no proper name, but it 
begins to have it from its year 61; in the Mathura 
inscription of that year it is described as Guptakdldnuvar- 
tamanasamvatsare ekashashte. Why should 798 years 
be required for the name Vikrama being associated with 
the Vikrama era, if that king had really started it ? 
Then we have further to note that it is not correct to 
state that the early inscriptions describe the era simply 
as Sarhvat and refrain from giving it any proper name. 
This is true only of the vast majority of the inscriptions 
of the 9th, 10th,. 11th and 12th centuries. The inscrip¬ 
tions of the five preceding centuries do not merely not 
call it by the common name Sariivat, but the passages 
quoted above will show that they give it two different 
proper names, neither of them being Vikrama. They 
call it sometimes as Malava era, sometimes as Krita era, 
but never as Vikrama era. Of course, if inscriptions of 
the early period are later discovered which would be 
describing it as Vikrama era, then this argument will 
fall to the ground. But. as matters stand today, the 
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earliest inscriptions do not refer to the era by a general 
or common word like Samvat, but give it two different 
names, and neither of them is even remotely connected 
with king Vikrama. History shows that eras sometimes 
change their names; thus the Valabhi era was the name 
given to the Gupta era later in Kathiawar. But there 
is no doubt that not the later name Valabhi-Samvat, but 
the earlier name Gupta-kala reveals to us the secret of 
its origin. Why should we assume that the latest name 
of the era, Vikrama-Sarhvat, and not the earlier names, 
Malava-kala or Krita-kala, should be regarded as 
giving the proper clue to its origin ? We should not also 
forget that the name Vikrama-Sarhvat is not only a late 
name associated with the era, but took several centuries 
for becoming popular or common. If Vikrama was 
well-known to be the real founder of the era throughout 
its first eight centuries, and if owing to some conven¬ 
tion of the epigraphical records his name was not men¬ 
tioned in them, we expect that the name should have 
become common when once the convention was broken 
in 898 V. E. For instance, there was the convention 
not to represent the Buddha in his human form down to 
about the beginning of the Christian era; but when once 
the convention was broken it took only a few decades 
for the Buddha image to become popular in the different 
schools of art. Why should five centuries be required 
for the name Vikrama era to become popular when it 
was once introduced, if it was vividly remembered that 
a hero of that name had founded it ? Epigraphical 
evidence is thus inconsistent with the tradition that king 
Vikrama had started it. If the inscriptions had simply 
not named the era but called it merely Samvat, then we 
could have said that the tradition, if not confirmed by 
epigraphy, is not at least contradicted by it. When, 
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however, early inscriptions give the era a proper name 
and it is different from that of Vikrama, we have to admit 
that the tradition is contradicted by inscriptions, 
many of which are government and not private records. 

Let us now find out what light the literary evidence 
throws upon the historicity of Vikrama. It is argued 
that King Vikramaditya, mentioned in the 18th 
Chapter ( lambaka ) of the Kathasaritsagara, is the 
founder of the Vikrama era. This king flourished at 
UjjayinI and he is described as an incarnation of a Gana 
of Sankara, expressly sent for the extermination of the 
Mlechchhas. Had this tradition been recorded in a work 
of the 3rd or the 4th century A. D., its value would have 
been great. As it is, it is to be found in the Kathasarit¬ 
sagara, a work written admittedly in the 11th century. 
It may have some historic foundation, but in its present 
form it is mixed up with a lot of unhistorical material. 
For instance, it represents Vikrama as conquering Konkan, 
Deccan peninsula, U. P., Kathiawar, Bengal, Bihar and 
Kashmere. We are further told that king $aktikumara of 
Gauda, Jayadbvaja of Karnataka, Vijayavarman of Lata, 
Sunandana of Kashmir, Gopala of Sindh and Nirmuka 
of Paraslka had come to his court to pay him homage. 
These kings, however, are not named in connection 
with the conquest of Vikramaditya as described in the 
Brihatkathamahjari which gives a slightly earlier version 
of the story. Sober history also knows of no such kings 
ruling over the different provinces of India at that time, 
nor is there any evidence to show that any king of 
UjjayinI of c. 50 B. C. had ever conquered practically the 
whole of India. It is therefore clear that the account 
about king Vikramaditya given in the Kathasaritsagara 
is mixed up with a lot of imaginary material, and as it 
proceeds from the pen of an 11th century writer its 
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value in proving the historicity of Vikrama is not very 
great. It is further worth noting that the work does not 
state that the hero of the story founded any era. It 
no doubt states that he destroyed the 6akas, but the 
statement is made quite in a casual manner. The same 
is the case with the version in the Brihatkatlmmahjan. 
By the time Kshemendra and Somadeva wrote their 
versions, several Vikramadityas had flourished in India 
and the country had been on several occasions freed 
from foreign invasions launched by the $akas, . the 
Parthians, the Hunas, and the Muslims. It is there¬ 
fore difficult to guarantee that they are not con¬ 
fusing later heroes and their achievements with the 
general who drove the $akas in c. 50 B. C. 

The Saptasall of Hala makes a casual reference to 
Vikramaditya in V. 64 as a king who used to give the re¬ 
ward of a lakh of coins to his successful generals. It 
is, however, by no means certain that the whole of this 
collection can go back to the 1st century A. D. Only 
430 stanzas are to be found in all recensions, and 
it is clear that the collection was being enlarged in the 
course of time. The verse under discussion may be a 
later addition. On linguistic ground the work is usually 
assigned to a period between c. 200 and 450 A.D. and the 
verse under discussion can only show that a king named 
Vikramaditya was known at that time. The verse in 
question does not refer to Vikramaditya as a king of 
Ujjayini nor to his wars with the 6akas nor to his 
starling any era. It has therefore hardly any value 
in the present controversy. 

lhe Vetdlapdhchavimsaii and SimhdsanabaUiH 
give a number of stories about Vikramaditya; but they 
belong more to the region of the fairy land than to the 
realm of history. These works are also fairly modern 
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ancl throw no light on any historical events of the 1st 
century B. C. 

A number of Puranas give us an account of the 
dynasties of the Kali age. While doing so, they refer 
to the rulers of VidiSa and Malwa who flourished 
after the downfall of the 6ungas, but nowhere mention 
king Vikramaditya among them. It is true that they 
do not give the names of all the kings who ruled in 
Malwa, but it would appear as prima facie strange that 
they should have omitted the name of the most famous 
among them, while giving those of unimportant rulers 
like 6esha, Bhogi, Sadachandra, Dhanadharman, etc. 
This is> of course, a negative evidence, but cannot be 
said to be altogether without some value. 

It is, however, argued that the Jain tradition sup¬ 
ports the theory that the era was started by king 
Vikrama, and let us now examine it. The authority 
of the &atvmijayamahatmya is sometimes cited to prove 
that the era was known after Vikrama in Sarhvat 477 
or 420 A. D. It is no doubt true that the colophon of 
this work claims that it was written as early as that 
year. But we cannot attach much importance to it, 
for it says that it was completed in V. S. 477, a year in 
which king Slladitya of Kathiawar had ousted the 
Buddhists from Valabhi. The latter statement is his¬ 
torically untrue for the first king of the name ^fladitya 
flourished at Valabhi not earlier than 606 A. D. or 663 
V. E. That Buddhists were not expelled from Valabhi 
even by this king in c. 610 A.D. is made clear from the 
accounts of Yuan Chwang and Itsing which make it 
clear that Valabhi was as famous a centre of Buddhist 
learning as Nalanda even by c. 675 A. D. The colophon 
of the &atrun.jayamahatmya being thus altogether unre¬ 
liable, its alleged date cannot prove that the Vikrama 
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era bore that name in Gujrat and Kathiawar as early 
as the 5th century. It was obviously added by a later 
copyist when Buddhism had become extinct in Kathia¬ 
war and the name of Vikrama had come to be associated 
with the era. 

More important is the story of Kalakacharya on 
the evidence of which some western scholars also like 
Konow have assumed that the Vikrama era was founded 
by a king of that name in c. 57 B. Ch Let us, therefore, 
analyse and evaluate this evidence very carefully and 
dispassionately. 

The story tells us that in ancient times there was 
a king named Vairisimha at Dha r a. He had a son 
named Kalaka and a daughter named Sarasvatl, both 
of whom renounced the world before marriage. In the 
course of time Kalaka became the head of his Gana. 
Once he visited UjjayinI in the course of his wanderings 
along with his sister, Sarasvatl, who was abducted there 
by King Gardabhila ruling over that city. - As no en¬ 
treaties of Kalaka could induce Gardabhila to release 
his fair captive, he left the city burning with rage and 
vowing to bring down destruction upon the head of the 
vicious and lascivious king. 

The story then goes on to narrate how Kalaka re¬ 
paired to Sindh, then known as 6akakula and ruled 
by a Saka emperor, known by the title Shahanushahi 
under whom there were 96 6aka feudatories called 
Shahis. Kalaka soon managed to become a confidant 
and advisor of one of them. In the course of 
time his patron fell in the bad book of his suzerain, to 
escape whose wrath he fled away overnight under tire 
advice of Kalaka and eventually reached Kathiawar, 
1. E. T, XIV. Pp 293-s’ 
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where he soon managed to-carve out a small principality. 
Other &aka feudatories followed him and did the same. 

Later on the fcsaka friend of Kalaka attacked 
Ujjayinl and succeeded in defeating king Gardabhila 
following the clue supplied by Kalaka. As a conse¬ 
quence Sarasvatl, the imprisoned sister of Kalaka, was 
immediately restored to freedom. Thus Kalaka ful¬ 
filled his vow to bring about the release of his sister 
and the downfall of her captor. 

The story then goes on to describe how Kalaka 
then went to Paithan and Broach and converted their 
rulers to Jainism, but before describing his subsequent 
career, it introduces the following verses by way of 
obiter dicta :— 

wffHt sfrT$r?r fotrcTTfa f|ri 

Hrft assni gn; 1 

F^TRcT: 51%: ip&i» 

These verses tell us that the &aka rule at Ujjayinl 
did not last long, for their power was overthrown by the 
emperor Vikramaditya, who founded an era of his own. 
135 years after the founding of this era, the descendants 
of Vikramadityh were, overthrown by the &akas, who 
then founded an era of their own known as &aka era. 

Let us see whether we can accept the historicity of 
Vikrama as the founder of the era on the strength of 
this Jain story. It must be admitted that its main ac¬ 
count seems to be substantially true. Puranas also 
refer to a Gardabhila dynasty ruling, at Ujjayinl. 
Sindh was under the rule of the Sakas in the first century 
B. C. Their kings were known as Shahis and emperor 
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as Shabanushahi, as the story states. The country 
was also known as &akakula. The subsequent exten¬ 
sion of the &aka power to Kathiawar is also histori¬ 
cally probable. It seems that UjjayinI very probably 
did pass under the Saka rule in c. 60 B. C., and that the 
foreigners were soon expelled by an indigenous ruler. 
There is nothing improbable in Vikramaditya being 
that Indian king and in his having founded an era to 
commemorate that event.' 

The story of Kalaka has been handed down to us 
in several Sanskrit and Prakrit recensions. Had any of 
them been as old as the 3rd or 4th century A. D., the 
historicity of the King Vikrama of UjjayinI as the 
founder of the era would have been conclusively establish¬ 
ed. As it is, since the earliest version makes Kalaka 
a son of king Vairisirhha of Dhara, it is clear that it is 
not much earlier than the 11th century A. D. The 
same conclusion is indicated by the mention in the 
story of king ^alivahana of Pratishthana, to whose 
court Kalaka repaired after the overthrow of Gardabhila. 
No inscriptions or works of the first ten centuries of the 
Christian era mention any king of Pratishthana known 
as Saliva liana. It is thus clear that the earliest ver¬ 
sion of the story goes back only to the 11th century 
when the name of Vikrama had been already associated 
with the era. There was a mass of floating legends 
gathered round the names of Kalaka at that time, and 
when it was put into writing in the 11th or the 12th 
century, the anonymous writer or writers took an 
opportunity to mention the current theories 
about the origin of the Vikrama and the &aka eras, 
just after the description of the overthrow of Garda¬ 
bhila. The earliest anonymous text of the story 
expressly states that the verses about the Vikrama 
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and &aka eras are obiter dicta,—cvam pasangiyam 
samakhcLyam. There is no evidence whatsoever to show 
that they go back to the 2nd or the 3rd century A. D., 
and so we can regard them merely as embodying the 
current belief of the 11th century, when it was well known 
that the &aka era was started 135 years after the 
Vikrama era, and the latter was believed to have been 
founded by a king named Vikrama. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
there is another group of Prakrit verses that are often 
quoted in a number of Jain Pattavalis, which give the 
reign periods of a number of rulers from king Palaka to 
Gardabhila. They are following :— 

$ TTifar ararfavf qrawt xm u ? n 

xzmi nhomi cfhr fen* u ^ it 

«, <3 *' 

^farmT^fotrnr mit i 

gra; n \ n 

These verses 1 confirm the tradition of the Kalaka 
story of king Gardabhila of Ujjayini being defeated by 
the 6akas in c. 60 B. C., but they are silent about the 
founding of any era after the overthrow of the short 
jJjaka rule. These verses also do not occur in any part 
of the Jain canonical literature and so cannot be 
earlier than the council of Valabhi (c. 450 A. D.). 
They, however, appear to be earlier than the earliest 
version of the Kalaka story, and it is interesting to note 
that they do not state anything about a successor or son 
of Gardabhila having founded an era known in contem¬ 
porary times as the Vikrama era. 

1 patlitialisamuchchaya, Part I, P. 46. 
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My own view is that the Jain tradition undoubtedly 
contains considerable elements of historical truth. We 
can assume on its strength that UjjayinI was invaded 
by a 6aka King from Sindh in c. 70 B.C., who managed 
to hold the city for a few years, and that he was soon 
expelled by a Hindu leader or ruler, who founded an era 
to commemorate the event. But there is so far no evi¬ 
dence to show that he was known in contemporary 
times by the biruda of Vikramaditya. Had he assumed 
this title, would not his era have been also known in 
early times as the Vikrama era ? Why should it have 
been known as Krita era as early as the 3rd century 
A. D. ? 

I think it is but reasonable to assume that the 
known earlier names of the era would give us a clue to 
its origin. Expressions like Malavaganasthitiva&at, 
Malavanam ganasthitya, etc., make it clear that the 
era was connected with the Malava constitution, tribe 
or republic. It could not, therefore, have been 
founded by non-Malavas and we may well accept the 
Jain tradition that it was connected with UjjayinI, 
which had become a stronghold of the Malavas in the 
first century B. C. The expression in the Mandasore 
inscription, dated 461 V.E., &r% Malavaganamndte praSaste 
Kritasamjnite further shows that though the era was 
current in Malava republic and therefore known also as 
Malava era, its proper name (samjna) was Krita. 
Passages nos. 6-11 quoted above (P. 5) also make this 
quite clear; they are the earliest references to the era 
known so far, and they call it invariably as Krita era, 
and never as Vikrama era. 

What conclusion can we draw from this earliest 
name of the era about its founder ? Unfortunately the 
name is rather mysterious and various explanations are 
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offered about it. But the theory of M. M. Kara Prasad 
Sastri 1 that it denotes the first year of a cycle of four 
years can no longer stand in view of the dates of the 
Barnaia, Badva and Nandsa records, viz. Krita era 335, 
295 and 282 respectively'. It is sometimes argued that 
the era was called Krita because it was an artificial crea¬ 
tion of astronomers; there is, however, no evidence 
whatever to support this conjecture. The view that the 
era was called Krita because people really believed 
that the real Krita Yuga had then been ushered in has 
also hardly any authority in its support 2 . If as late as 
415 A. D. people believed that the 461st year of the 
Krita Yuga was current, is it possible that the Puranas 
which were being composed at that time would have ex¬ 
patiated on the evils of the Kali age, which they regard¬ 
ed as current at that time ? 

I think that it is but reasonable to conclude that 
the era was called Krita era because it was founded by 
a king, general or president named Krita. The eras 
founded by Chhatrapati 6ivaji and king Harsha were 
known as Chhatrapati and Harsha eras; the eras founded 
by the Guptas and the f-lakas were known as Gupta and 
&aka eras; is it then unreasonable to suppose that the 
Krita era was so named because it was founded by Krita ? 
Nor can it be argued that Krita as a proper personal 
name is unknown. It is true that it is not commonly 
met with during tfie last 1500 years or so; but a glance 
at the early literature shows that once it was quite 
common. The name of one of the four sons of Vigvedeva 
was Krita; Hiianyanabha of the Upanishadic period 
had a pupil of that name; the father of Uparichara 
and a son of Devaki both bore this name. So, though 

. 1. E. I., XII, P. 320. 

2. Dr. D. K. Bhandarkar in 7. A LXJ, Pp. 101-3. 
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Krita is no doubt a rather unusual name in the 
later period, such was not at all the case in earlier 
times. There is, therefore, nothing improbable in the 
theory that the era of 5 7 B, C. was originally called 
Krita, simply because Krita was its founder. 

Though there is yet no direct evidence to sup¬ 
port the conjecture, it is but reasonable to assume that 
Krita was the name of the general or the president of 
the Malava republic, responsible for the expulsion of the 
6akas from Ujjayini. At this time the main stronghold 
of the Malava republic was Central Rajputana (Udaipur- 
Ajmer-Tonk territory) rather than Malwa; it appears 
that the Malavas extended their sway southwards to 
the modern province of Malwa when they expelled the 
6akas from Ujjayini. The conquest of this famous city 
and the expulsion of the f-Sakas from it was celebrated 
by the starting of an era known after their success¬ 
ful general or president Krita. It is quite possible 
that this Malava hero may have had the biruda of 
Vikramaditya, but there is yet no evidence, forthcom¬ 
ing to show that such was the case. At any rate, the 
era started to commemorate his victory was known as 
Krita for its first three or four centuries. Later the 
memory of the achievements of Krita became dim, and 
because the era was current chiefly among the Malavas, 
it began to be popularly described as Malava era. Down 
to the 8th and 9th centuries, it was current only in 
Malwa and Central Rajputana, which were the strong¬ 
hold of the Malava power. Later on when it began to 
spread to Bundelkhand, U. P., Gujrat and Kathia¬ 
war, the name Malava era fell into desuetude and the 
name Vikrama era began to become gradually, popular. 

It is not yet possible to account for this change in 
the name of the era. The Malavas, as a great pou 7 er, 
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had disappeared from the face of the country at this 
time and the era had spread much beyond the confines 
of the province of Malvva. It is therefore quite possible 
that people outside Malwa, who were using this era, 
may have begun to feel the necessity of giving it a new 
name, less narrow and more general in its association and 
appeal. It was felt by a section of people that this 
purpose would be served if the era was renamed after 
Vikramaditya, which was the biruda of the Gupta 
emperor Chandragupta II, whose fame as donor and 
patron of letters was still ringing in the country. He 
had also defeated the $akas of UjjayinI as was done 
by the original founder of the era. The Gupta era was 
also going out of vogue at this time. Some people 
therefore felt that if the Malava era was rechristened 
as Vikrama era, it would have a wider appeal and also 
result in memorising another exterminator of the &akas. 
The name, however, did not become common all at once; 
out of the 52 references to this era during the 8th, 
9th and 10th centuries only three give it the name of 
Vikrama. During the next two centuries it began to 
become more popular, but only in western India; for 
it is only in the records of the Chalukyas of Gujrat that 
the name became common in the 12th and 13th cen¬ 
turies. It is conspicuous by its absence in the nu¬ 
merous grants of the Gahadvalas of U. P., where the 
year continues to be described simply as Samvat. At 
the advent of the Muslim rule the name Vikrama era had 
become popular only in Gujrat and a part of Rajputana. 
It became current later on in other provinces mainly be¬ 
cause it was accepted. by the astronomers in their al¬ 
manacs. 


It will be seen from the above discussion that the 
origin of the Vikrama era is still an unsolved mystery. 
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Those who hold that it was founded by king Vikrama - 
ditya in 57 B. C. cannot explain why it should not have 
been named after him but called Krita era during its 
earliest centuries. My theory suggested in this paper 
that it was started by a Malava king, general or presi¬ 
dent named Krita can become generally acceptable only 
if we get evidence to show that there was a leader 
among the Malavas who bore this name. If inscriptions 
of the 1st and 2nd centuries of this era are discovered, 
giving it the name of Krita, then also my theory will 
become more convincing. If, on the other hand, we 
get new inscriptions or literary references of the 1st and 
2nd centuries A. D. giving Vikrama as the name of the 
era, then the traditional view will be proved to be the 
correct one. The present writer, however, thinks this 
to be extremely improbable. It is almost certain that 
further discoveries will show that Krita was the name 
of the era even during its. 2nd and 1st centuries and 
that it was founded to commemorate the achievement 
of a Malava hero of that name in ousting the &akas from 
Uj jay ini and Rajputana. 

There is nothing inappropriate in the Vikrama 
celebrations that we are having. The controversy is only 
about the personal name of the hero who founded the 
era. It is clearly proved that the era was started in c. 57 
B. C. and marks a great national achievement consis¬ 
ting of the expulsion of foreigners from Ujjayinl, 
which was a cultural centre of the country. There is 
nothing improbable in this tradition which depicts 
this deliverer as an ideal ruler. Let him serve as the 
beacon light to guide us to the successful accomplish¬ 
ment of our national regeneration. 
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AESTHETICS OF KALIDASA 

By 

M. D. Altekar, Bombay 

What were the standards by which Kalidasa, the 
greatest classical Sanskrit poet, judged and appreciated 
beauty ? What did he understand to be beautiful ? We 
read his great works and we find them beautiful. What 
do we mean when we say that they are beautiful ? We 
must have our own conception of beauty and then alone 
we may try to find out what are other people’s ideas on 
uic subject. When we judge beauty, when we appreciate 
the beautiful, we must mean that we do so objectively; 
otherwise, we do not judge, but we simply pronounce 
an opinion for what it is worth. An object must have 
some beauty before we can appreciate it. If beauty is 
a feeling, the whole subject of aesthetics is reduced to 
an impossible position. Writers have been known who 
have pronounced the Taj Mahal at Agra to be devoid of 
beauty since it was built by forced labour. Men are 
often found who will say that a particular woman is not 
at all beautiful because she does not respond to their 
advances. Thus will it be seen that mere personal feeling 
is no criterion whether a thing is beautiful or not. In 
fact, personal feeling may often affect our judgement 
and may blind us to even obvious facts. We start, 
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therefore, in discussing this subject, with the proposition 
that beauty is objective. We may further say, if we 
like, that a certain kind of mental equipment is 
essentia] in order to understand beauty, and that the 
possession of such equipment should not be confused with 
personal feeling which often amounts to a prepossession 
or to a prejudice. We need not enter further into the 
field of theoretical aesthetics, and may proceed 
straight to the works of the great poet whose ideas about 
the appreciation of beauty we propose here to investi¬ 
gate and study. 

Perhaps it may be convenient to have a look at 
the first two lines in the Mahalcavya RaghuvamSa :— 

sura: ford n 

“For the purpose of understanding the word 
and its meaning, I salute Parvatl and Parameivara, 
the parents of the Universe, who are blended into 
each other like the word and its meaning”. 

The poet here gives us his conception of poetry. 
The word and its meaning cannot be separated from 
each other—there should be in a poem words that are 
significant, that have a meaning that attracts the reader, 
that delights him, that has special charm. Ordinary 
words with ordinary meaning, or sometimes with no 
meaning, or with no clear meaning, such as happens in 
the case of millions of ordinary people when they talk, 
do not make poetry. If they could, all talk in the 
world would be poetical. In the same way. meaning 
conveyed by unsuitable words does not majce poetry. 
Specific meanings are better conveyed by a skilful use 
of words and this skill is a special possession of a great 
poet. The words must be full of meaning, the specific 
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.meaning which the poet is anxious to convey to his reader, 
and thus it is laid down that the word and the meaning 
must be blended with each other as that ideal couple, 
Parvatl and Parame£vara. In the fourteenth canto of 
the Raghuvamsa., the poet, by the use of a specific word, 
one word only, has conveyed a meaning that would have 
taken some sentences to be adequately conveyed. Slta, 
in giving a message to Rama, after she was abandoned 
by him, says to her brother-in-law, Lakshmana, who per¬ 
formed the unpleasant duty of taking her away from her 
home,—Slta says—"On my behalf, say this to the 
King”. She does not say, “Say this to Rama”. Her 
beloved Rama was no longer there. There was a king 
sitting in judgement on herself and a king had aban¬ 
doned her, in performing his duty as a king towards his 
people. And Slta sends a message to that king. The 
word Rama would have suited the metre just as well. 
But a specific meaning had to be conveyed with the most 
rigid economy of words — great poets observe great 
economy in the use of their words — and the whole 
meaning, poignant as it was, was conveyed by that one 
word “King”. The perfect union of Parvatl and 
Parame£vara is well known and to refer to it is ordinarily 
using a good comparison. But here in this little verse, 
again, much more is meant than the ordinary meaning 
which is apparent. Those who have studied the Kumara- 
sambhava, another great Mahakavya of the poet, know 
that. ParameSvara was knowledge, power, penance, 
complete self-control, light, strength; and Parvatl was 
beauty, delight, wonder, excitement, intoxication. 
The beauty of Parvatl was something wonderful, extra¬ 
ordinary. Says the poet "The Creator wished, as it 
were, to see infinite beauty concentrated in one place, 
and so he created Parvatl by taking together all the 
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materials intended to be similes, and utilising them with 
appropriateness. ’ ’ 

This again makes it clear that the Creator wished 
to see beauty in an object and therefore he created that 
object. If beauty could be subjective, there was no 
need of a new creation. An object would be beautiful 
simply because you thought it to be so. But, no; the Crea¬ 
tor knew the materials which, if properly combined, 
would create an object of beauty. So, in the stanza 
quoted earlier above, Parvatl represents the beauty 
principle, the physical beauty, that is to say. Siva, 
or as he is called here, jParamfeivara, represents the 
power element which is not only physical, but much 
more than that, and much different from that, too. 
Thus, in this description, the beauty of mind and the 
beauty of body are both indicated, and their perfect 
union means the perfection of beauty. It was this 
beauty that appealed to Kalidasa and it was the deli¬ 
neation of this beauty that has made his poetry beauti¬ 
ful and great. Parvatl became a suitable consort for 
Siva only when through penance and through re¬ 
nunciation she approached his level. It was only 
then that she became truly beautiful, it was only then 
that her beauty was complete and it was only then that 
she could conquer 6iva. The beautiful canto that 
describes the burning of the god of love indicates this 
"reat and wonderful principle that mere physical beauty 
--the word ‘'mere” is stressed here—does not appeal 
to a person like 6iva, and to a great poet like Kalidasa. 
The physical beauty was there and must be there, but 
beautv is not complete, not exquisite, unless the physical 
beauty derives its light and life from the inner soul. 
That is the great idea that Kalidasa presents to usyn his 
great Mahakavya Kutmrasambhava. Parvatl tried m 
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the first place to appeal to Siva on the strength of 
her physical beauty which was indeed very great but 
she found that 6iva would not be tempted by that. 
Then, like a very wise girl that she was, she tried to 
find out what would appeal to a great man like 6iva 
and what it was that she lacked. And she knew that 
she had physical beauty that nature gave her but that 
she had not accumulated penance to make that beauty 
a real beauty, a beauty that great men admire and 
great poets sing about. 

We might look at several persons and objects 
which Kalidasa has described as beautiful, and from that 
we may be able to deduce his ideas about beauty and 
the beautiful. In the first canto of the Kmuirasambhava 
Parvatl has been described as the very essence of beauty. 
We have already referred to one verse there. We 
may look at a few more verses in that canto. The poet 
says that when Parvatl was born, "all the directions had 
cleared up, the wind was free of dust; there was first the 
sounding of the conch-shells and afterwards the falling 
of flowers (both from the heavens). And in this way 
her birth was the cause of happiness to all objects, 
animate or inanimate (movable or immovable).” In the 
RaghuvamSa a similar idea is expressed in describing 
the birth of Raghu. Says the poet "The directions 
cleared up and pleasant breezes wafted; the fire turned 
its flames to the right and accepted the offering; the 
moment Raghu was born, everything became a source 
of happiness.” The first line, it will be seen, is almost 
identical in both the verses. The last line in the second 
verse is as follows : — "The birth of the like of him 
(Raghu) is for the prosperity of the people”. Thus Kali¬ 
dasa appears to look upon the capacity of doing good 
to others as a part of what he considers to be beauti- 
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fill. Beauty is invariably lofty and could never be. mean 
or oppressive. Beauty must bring happiness and 
happiness never comes in the wake of the ugly or the 
wrong. Beauty and vice cannot go together. We are 
aware that there are critics who insist that in trying to 
get at the concept of beauty there should be no con¬ 
fusion by bringing in the moral idea. But the mo¬ 
ment we agree to look upon beauty as something not 
merely physical we have to see what are the other in¬ 
gredients thereof. And in examining the concept of 
Kalidasa, we have to accept what he says about the 
subject. One may, if one likes, differ from Kalidasa, but 
one cannot say that Kalidasa does not express a concept 
which he actually accepts. He does insist that good¬ 
ness is a very important ingredient of beauty and when 
he says this, he does not neglect the physical part of it. 
But in judging beauty he is not, what may be described 
as, in place of a better word, a mere materialist. When 
Par vat I was born, the poet adds, her father was both 
purified and adorned (urn u Thus beauty 

is always "vibhushita”, it brings adornment, but it 
must be also “puta”, i. e., it should bring purity, 
according to Kalidasa. 


Thus we notice that the description of the, word 
and the meaning as closely united as Parvatl and 
ParameSvara and that also the description about the 
father of Parvatl being both adorned and purified by her 
birth connote an identical idea, viz., that beauty is not 
merely a physical concept, but that it is also a spiritual 
concept, that in it both the elements must be equally 
present and must be so completely blended that they 
could not be separated from each other. Beauty, to be 
the beauty that Kalidasa worships, must be something 
not merely earthly, of the earth, but must have ele- 
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nients in it that are above the earth. It must be above 
the ordinary, above the mere physical. Here the 
question arises, is the human level merely physical ? 
That question need not frighten us. The ordinary 
human level is physical with a latent power to rise above 
it by proper effort and sufficient penance, self-sacrifice, 
whatever you call it; and beauty emerges, according to 
Kalidasa, where this effort is being made and beauty is 
realised in its completeness where such effort has become 
successful. Poets do describe human beings and things 
that are about them. But they describe them in such 
a manner that something is seen by the reader, some¬ 
thing exquisite, something extraordinary, that he had 
not seen, that he had not realised before he read the poet. 
By his idealism the poet brings to you a better world, 
a greater world, and by his realism he produces sympathy 
or antipathy in your mind about the objects and the 
situations which he wishes either to uphold, or to criticise 
as undesirable. The School which believes that all art 
is merely for fun will not find an adherent in Kalidasa. 
He states in the early stanzas of the Raghuvamha that 
he was moved to sing about the Raghus because their 
great qualities had come to his ears. It was not only 
art for art’s sake, as the exponents of that School are 
apt to put it, it flowed from an appreciation of life and 
from a desire to better life, decidedly a higher and a 
greater aim than the desire to satisfy a momentary whim 
of the poet. When we talk of the physical plane, we 
neither exclude it nor condemn it, we only point out 
that there is a higher plane. We may draw upon more 
instances from the various writings of Kalidasa to sustain 
the proposition that, according to Kalidasa, beauty is 
not perfect, worthy to be sung by great poets, unless the 
physical charm is exquisitely blended with the spiritual 
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quality. We shall now proceed to cite some such 
instances. 


In the superb drama of &akuntala, king Dushyanta 
comes across the most beautiful girl he has ever seen, 
and this is what he says :—“How could such beauty be 
possible among human beings (literally, among the 
females of human beings) ? Lustres like the moon 
which are glittering with splendour do not arise out of 
the earth (but they arise in the heaven).” That is why 
we have said above that the beauty which Kalidasa 
considers to be perfect must not be only of the earth. 
Raghava Bhatta, the learned commentator of the drama, 
states, in commenting upon the words “human beings”, 
that by “human” is meant excess of the earth-principle. 
All is earth, and ordinary beauty or what we ordinarily 
consider to be beauty is of the earth. The great poets, 
however, deal with real beauty or extraordinary beauty;, 
according to them that alone is beauty. There must be 
the quality of being uncommon if there is to be beauty; 
something different, something exquisite, something 
much higher than the average. Such are the attributes 
of beauty that Kalidasa considers to be essential. The 
king says, again, about ^akuntala :—“Considering the 
power of the Creator and her body, she appears to me 
to be altogether a jewel-like woman”. All this is a 
description of physical beauty. Even that, according 
to our poet, must be higher than the earth, above the 
earth. In describing Urvafi, Pururavas also gives 
vent to similar sentiments. "Her body is”, says 
Pururavas, “the ornament of ornaments, a special 
article of toilet among toilet things, and a standard of 
comparison even for standards of comparison”. Thus 
beauty must be extraordinarily attractive, it must be 
good, it must be uncommon or extraordinary. We may 
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look at two verses of the Meghaduta to stress the point 
further. The first describes the beauty of the wife of 
the Yaksha and the last line in it points out the extra¬ 
ordinary quality of that beauty. 

’rcmn ftrafeunr 

q’jtr STUrt fnKRTfwt: l 

m fra rtrraqfcTfqqfi urfartraat vtg; tt 

Roughly rendered into English, it would read “she is 
a young s woman whose body is thin. She has pointed 
teeth (the pointedness of teeth indicates prosperity 
for the husband and long life for him, also). Her 
lower lip is red like the fully ripened Bimbo. fruit. Her 
middle is slender, her eyes are like those of the frightened 
deer, her navel is deep. She walks slowly owing to 
the weight of her hips; and owing to her breasts (which 
are very big) she is slightly bent. She is, as it were, the 
first feminine creation of the Creator (the commentator 
says that the first creation costs greatest effort and 
therefore it is the most beautiful creation).” Now all 
this is a description of the physical beauty in the ap¬ 
proved fashion of eminent Sanskrit poets, and yet the 
last line makes the suggestion of Kalidasa clear. Kali¬ 
dasa never denies physical beauty to those whom he 
describes as beautiful. He well understands human 
psychology and he, therefore, knows that even to 
draw your attention to the inner spiritual qualities there 
must be an attractive exterior. But even that ex¬ 
terior is so superbly charming that it suggests extra¬ 
ordinary spiritual qualities. The other verse which 
follows the above, after a short space, stresses the spi¬ 
ritual qualities of the woman whose physical attractive¬ 
ness is so picturesquely described in the one we have 
noticed just now. The two taken together explain the 
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aesthetic viewpoint of Kalidasa. The verse is as 
follows :— 


*fT afar! fafero aflmt 

PPRft’TOt WRfiTRT Wfss*? 

•A 

wit wt: *wrafqr ?m ^frt faiRTfrft n 


Once more an attempt at a rough translation into 
English :—“Oh, gentle cloud.” says the Yaksha, “She 
has put on her lap, covered by a soiled garment, a guitar 
and she wishes to sing a song composed in such a way 
that the sign of my name is in it. But tears flow from 
her eyes and the guitar has become wet. With her 
hand, she wipes out the water with great difficulty 
(and starts to sing), but again and again she forgets the 
musical notes she herself has composed (on account of 
her great grief at separation from me)”. This descrip¬ 
tion delineates the faithful wife in such a beautiful 
manner that we feel deep sympathy with her; and 
her physical beauty, which in the beginning excites 
admiration, being perfected by the inclusion of the 
great spiritual quality of the faithful lover and wife, 
commands our respect. Nothing could be a better 
description of a fine wife who is exceedingly beautiful as 
well. She has, apart from her wondrous beauty, a heart 
of gold. She is again a perfect blend of the attractive, 
the good and the uncommon. Such touches as “malina- 
vasane” and the whole of the last line are bound to 
move the heart of the reader who can appreciate poetry 
and who has an understanding of the principal ele¬ 
ments built round family life in the Hindu civilisation, 
excellently described by Kalidasa in his various poems. 
We may conclude, therefore, that the real and the 
ideal about an object, severally or jointly, constitute 
an appeal to the aesthetic sense of the poet. In the 
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manner adopted so far we could look at a number of 
passages in the poetic world of Kalidasa. In the 
fourth act of the &akuntala, famous for its delineation 
of the character of Kanva, the foster-father df &akuntala, 
the old IJishi is described as full of human Sentiment, 
in spite of his long penance and his complete self-control 
and he is shown human, or weak, but not in the wrong 
sense. That is to say that he could not overcome his 
love for his adopted and 'beloved daughter, though there 
was no attempt at satisfying any personal or bodily 
desire, as was the case with ViSvamitra, the great 
sage, who carried on penance for sixty thousand 
years, but ultimately fell a victim to the charms of 
Menaka, a courtesan from the heaven sent by god Indra. 
This distinction between Vifivamitra, who also fell 
a victim to a human weakness (to use the jargon of 
certain so-called psychologists of the modern times), 
and Kanva, who was affected by a great impulse of his 
heart, is no doubt a very subtle one; but it must be 
clearly understood, if we are to sift the pure from the 
morbid in human nature. Self-control is a virtue 
and self-control means the regulation of the Ego. 
ViSvamitra did not regulate the ego, and so he fell a 
victim to its morbid demands, while there was no dis¬ 
play of ego in the feelings of Kanva towards his adopted 
daughter, but it was all consideration for her. In the 
ultimate analysis, purely selfish behaviour is sin and 
doing good to others, in its widest sense, is merit. Mor¬ 
bidity is of the same species as sin while lofty sentiment 
is akin to merit. In describing Kanva, Kalidasa holds 
up the mirror to a great soul who has no selfish purpose 
but whose heart is full of kindness and sympathy 
and love. Kanva was human in the sense that he had 
not become hard-hearted as some who profess to know 
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philosophy and act upon it, are likely to become. That 
is why the fourth act of jthe Sakuntala is so delicious 
and full of pathos. 

In the second canto of the Raghuvamh, there is 
the beautiful story of how King Dilipa, the founder of 
the Raghu dynasty, served the heavenly cow in order 
to obtain a son. He had agreed to look after the cow 
whose blessing would bring him a son, and he followed 
her wherever she went. One day, while following her 
in a dense forest, he just lost sight of her and was en¬ 
grossed for a few moments in admiring the beauty of 
the nature around him. While he was so engrossed, he 
heard the wails of the cow who was attacked by a 
lion. The king immediately went there and wanted 
to kill the lion with his arrow. But the moment he took 
his bow and was going to draw it, his hand was paralysed, 
and he was unable to do anything to save the cow ex¬ 
cept to request the lion to take him instead of the cow. 
And then follows a conversation in which the lion (who 
could speak the human language) argues with him and 
tells him not to lose his precious life for the sake of a 
mere cow. The king replies that it was not a question 
of a mere cow, that she was an extraordinary cow, and 
that the main point was that he had undertaken as a 
matter of duty to look after the cow, and as he was a 
soldier he must put duty before everything else, and he 
offers himself to be devoured by the lion. There is a 
picturesque scene, the king bows before the lion and it 
appears that the latter would pounce upon him, but the 
scene is shifted at once, and the cow is there, not the lion; 
and the cow asks him to choose a gift from her and he 
prefers a son. And the gods in heaven who were 
watching the scene and who were deeply im¬ 
pressed with the king’s noble behaviour threw flowers 
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at him for his complete disregard of the self. Duty 
above everything else, even at the cost of one s life, 
is the principle and when the poet comes across a scene 
like that he feels that he has met a beautiful scene 
and he dedicates Songs to it. These are concepts 
that can be cherished and practised by men and wo¬ 
men who are at a level much higher than that of the 
ordinary human beings and everything seen on or 
above that level strikes one as beautiful, worthy of the 
songs of great poets, worthy of admiration and emu¬ 
lation. Kalidasa invariably saw beauty in such 
scenes which he describes with deep appreciation and 
admiration. In fact, Kalidasa has developed an ideology 
of the Hindu civilisation on the strength of such scenes, 
and his works are, on that account, a great mine of 
sociological idealism, and they form a fine study of 
Hindu culture. 

Another incident of a somewhat similar type is 
in the fifth canto of the RaghuvamSa. A pupil of the 
sage Varatantu goes to Raghu to ask for a gift of fourteen 
crores of rupees to be given to his Gum or teacher as the 
latter’s dakshind or fee for teaching the pupil fourteen 
varieties of knowledge. The king who had become 
penniless on account of his charitable disposition asked 
the youth to stay for the night and he promised to 
make him the payment in the morning. His people 
could not be taxed further, so he decided to invade 
Kubera, the lord of wealth, and to get the required 
amount from him. Kubera, probably a great Bania 
but no warrior, avoided the invasion by verily throwing 
down a small hill full of gold in front of Raghu’s palace 
early in the morning, sufficiently before Raghu’s de¬ 
parture. And then comes the wonderful scene. The 
king asks the Brahmin boy to take away the entire 
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bill and the youth replies :—"My need is only of four¬ 
teen crores. I do not want anything for myself. 
What am I to do with this mountain of gold?” The 
king said,:—"The hill has come for you. I do not need 
anything for myself (and this from a penniless king), 
so better take away the whole thing.” This fight 
between two amazing men, a true king and a genuine 
Brahmin, would delight the heart of every true socialist, 
if such a being really existed. But, it may be observed, 
socialism would be wholly unnecessary if such kings 
and Brahmins dominated society. Here, again, the 
idea is that beauty, the quality of giving high poetic 
pleasure, consists in the negation of self, the absence 
of that egotism that has made the world unhappy. 

I hat is why the citizens of the king’s capital, who were, 
witnessing this spiritual battle between two selfless 
souls, were immensely impressed and both of them 
became objects of congratulation and admiration. _ 
These two, a beggar who did not ask for a penny more 
than what he had to pay and a king who wanted to 
give much more than what he was asked to give, were 
indeed a wonderful pair. But we must not forget that 
the writing of the RaghuvaihSa was not merely intel¬ 
lectual gymnastics for Kalidasa. He was inspired to 
write it by the lofty idealism of the Raghu kings. Their 
great qualities came to his ears and he was moved to 
write: 

HfiTor: pmrou wnm suffer: i 

The poet gives a description in a few magnificent stanzas 
of the great qualities of the Raghu kings and his 
aesthetic sense is aroused by those great qualities. We 
cannot resist the temptation of quotation. Says the 
poet“The Raghu kings have given offerings to god 
Fire according to the rules laid down in the fkstras; 
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they have satisfied the mendicants by giving them what 
they desired; they have punished the offenders ade¬ 
quately; knowledge has come to them at the proper time; 
they stored wealth for the purpose of giving it to 
others; they spoke little but they spoke the truth; 
they made conquests (of countries, not for oppressing 
others but) for obtaining glory; they married for 
children (not for lust); in boyhood they obtained 
knowledge by study, during youth they went in for 
enjoyment, during old age they lived like hermits, and 
they gave up their bodies by means of Yoga (and did 
not die of disease)”. Again, elsewhere, the poet says 
“The power of the king was for the purpose of warding 
off the fear of the oppressed, he became well-read in 
order to honour the . learned; not only the wealth but 
all the qualities of the king were for the good of others”. 
Such were the kings to whom Kalidasa gives unstinted 
praise and sings songs. Kalidasa gives praise to those 
who. give up self and do good to others. This spiritual 
excellence, so well described in the Bhagavad-Gm, 
forms the very basis, as it were, of the aesthetics of 
Kalidasa. In fact, the entire superstructure of idealism 
is based upon this grand conception of active selflessness, 
which means doing good to others, and beauty is not a 
whole entitj', in the eyes of KalidSsa, unless it includes 
this spiritual excellence. 

This certainly does not mean that beauty has no 
physical element in it. All that is maintained is this 
that a thing to be perfectly beautiful must have spiritual 
excellence in it. Love is experienced by the physical 
beauty of a person but love becomes the divine 
sentiment of which great poets sing, only when it is not 
a momentary impulse but when it is a permanent fact, 
and this permanency is the spiritual side of it because 
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it is the spiritual qualities of the person that build it up. 
The whole story of princess Indumatl who was married 
to king Aja is illustrative of the point. It is introduced 
at the end of the fifth canto of the Raghuvaih&a and 
continues to the eighth canto in which her death 
and subsequent grief of her loving husband are des¬ 
cribed with a pathos which has excited universal admira- 
tion. Both Aja and Indumatl were uncommonly 
beautiful and they certainly appealed to each other, 
and the poet has described the beauty of both in an 
excellent manner. At the same time their great qua¬ 
lities were also prominent. On account of good family, 
beauty, youth and excellent qualities chief among 
which was modesty, Indumatl and Aja were very 
worthy of each other and their union was like the union 
of a jewel with gold. The virtue modesty is mentioned 
because it denotes that there is no undue egotism. And 
control over or absence of egotism is the very basis on 
which the structure of excellence is securely built. 
Also in the seventh canto, a battle between Aja and his 
rival princes is described and there we see that Aja is a 
fine soldier. A man who appeals to a fine girl could not 
be only physically attractive, he must have courage, 
valour, strength. Aja had all that. In the eighth 
canto, Aja is further described as a very able adminis¬ 
trator, a dutiful son and a faithful husband. He is 
described as having inherited all the virtues of his 
great father Raghu. All the Raghu kings possessed 
spiritual excellence. Self-control was the principal 
indication thereof. Aja loved his wife intensely and 
the Karima Rasa in the eighth canto flows from the 
spiritual excellence of that fine husband and superb 
lover. Aja wanted to die after the decease of his be¬ 
loved wife, but he was a dutiful king and father. He 
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lived just in order to look after his son till he came of age 
and took up the responsibility of government. In all 
this description of love and beauty, there is no forgetting 
of duty and there is the whole charm of the theme 
that Kalidasa has taken for his poem. He would 
not sing to men and women who are less than dutiful, 
however beautiful they may be. While Kalidasa is a 
master in describing personal feeling, Bhava, he always 
upholds the gospel of duty above feeling. A similar 
description of Rama and Slta, similar in following the 
dictates of duty, will be found in the fourteenth canto 
which has a beauty all its own. Kalidasa has evidently 
deep sympathy with Slta in [her abandonment by 
Rama. He puts the following into the mouth of 
Valmiki, the great sage and the author of the Ramayana, 
who gives shelter to Slta. Says the great sage :— 
"Rama has destroyed Ravana, the enemy of the three 
worlds, he keeps to his word, he is truthful, but he has 
suddenly (listening to mere gossip) become cross 
towards you (Slta). I am very angry with the elder 
brother of Bharata". But the poet is not unjust to 
Rama. He condemns the king’s action but appreciates 
why he was forced to take it. It was the conception 
ol duty that forced Rama to do it, though the poet 
does not seem to agree that the conception was right. 
But rightly or wrongly, Rama believed that it was his 
duty and he did his duty. 

1 he charm of Slta also was not the charm only of 
a devoted wife (apart from her physical beauty) but 
she had the charm also of a self-respecting individual 
who would not tolerate injustice, even at the hands 
of her husband. Kalidasa evidently does not uphold 
the _ slave-theory of the wife. This individualism of 
Slta adds lustre to her fine picture and that lustre is 
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the exclusive creation of Kalidasa. Here is the picture 
of a faithful wife and also a self-respecting woman that 
may be accepted as a model by coining generations 
in which woman is expected to be free. Her estimate 
of values (as described by Kalidasa) is so sane and 
correct; yet several poets in Sanskrit as well as in the 
vernaculars have, under the influence of the customs of 
the day, failed to appreciate it. Kalidasa, almost 
alone among the poets of India, has the unique merit of 
bringing out a great Slta who, though described 
about two thousand years ago, still looks like the woman 
of tomorrow. Her message to Rama after her aban¬ 
donment is pregnant with such sound wisdom and such 
delicious pathos that we see here the unique sight of a 
great poet handling a great situation. Kalidasa is very 
particular about the dignity of his heroines and this 
dignity undoubtedly adds to their charm. His 
wonderful device of Sakuntala being taken away by her 
heavenly mother, after her (6akuntalas) repudiation 
by the king, is an instance to the point. The Apsaras 
mother takes away her daughter and saves her from 
deep humiliation. Kalidasa will never humiliate beauty 
(and in his case beauty always includes spiritual 
excellence) because according to him, it would appear, 
it would be an offence aesthetically. Such is his sound 
aesthetic sense. The same object is served in the case 
of Slta whom Valmlki welcomes to his hermitage like 
a father and Slta is at once put at her ease and is saved 
from melodrama which would have developed in an al¬ 
ternative situation. 

The point that to Kalidasa beauty is not merely 
a physical concept has been, we feel, amply sustained. 
We might add a few instances and further strengthen it. 
Parvatl in the Kumarasambhava, Sakuntala in the great 
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drama famous by her name, Slta in the Raghuvamsa are 
among the beautiful women described by Kalidasa. 
Parvatl stands supreme among them because her pe¬ 
nance reaches a surprising level, the level of that King 
of Yogins, Sankara himself. The opening verse of the 
fifth canto is significant in this connection and in it a 
definition of beauty ( ursm ) is given which is 
as original as it is sound. The verse also brings out 
the uselessness of mere physical charms and proves the 
necessity of having along with them true beauty by the 
accompaniment of spiritual excellence. When Parvatl 
saw that her charms had no effect on 6iva, that, on 
the other hand, the great God burnt down the god of 
love, she deprecated charming looks, because they did 
not obtain for her the desired object. Beauty must 
give satisfaction to those whom we love. In the case 
ot Parvatl, that did not happen. Parvatl was conscious 
that she was beautiful, but her beauty had no appeal to 
6iva who, all-knowing that he was, certainly could 
judge beauty. Therefore the sensible girl concluded 
that her beauty lacked something, and it was, undoubted¬ 
ly, the spiritual quality that she lacked. So she 
proceeded forthwith to acquire that by hard penance. 
That is the essence of the Kalidasian theory of 
aesthetics. Parvatl practised very hard penance. 
She was the daughter of the Himalayas and was 
very fair. On account of her penance, her exposure 
to the sun and the four fires in the four directions 
inflamed around her, she became very dark. She did 
not care and she carried on the penance to such an 
extent that the great sages in the forest looked upon 
her, though she was young in years, as their Guru. It 
was then and only then that Sankara was moved, and 
decided to test her love for him, and she most satis- 
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factoriiy passed in that test. The conversation 
between 6iva and Parvatl has a delicate coating of 
humour. 6iva had come to her as a young Brahmin 
boy and he ridiculed 6iva most magnificently for the 
latter’s bad looks (fWa had a third eye on the forehead), 
for his poverty, for his queer followers, and so on. 
Parvatl said, in a spirited reply, that the great alone 
appreciated the great and that the ignorant could 
not realise the greatness of Siva. 6iva realised 
that Parvatl was not only physically beautiful but 
that she had attained a spiritual level that was his own, 
and then he manifested his real self and told her that 
he had become her slave. Such is the wonderful love 
story of a very great man and an equally great woman 
who had the strength and the determination to acquire 
the spiritual beauty that made her a worthy consort 
to Siva. It is this beauty that appeals to Kalidasa, 
beauty that brings heaven to the earth and makes us 
forget the meannesses that live around us and teaches 
us that there is a higher level of existence to which we 
may all aspire. Kalidasa has also described natural 
beauty. And there, too, the criterion is not different. 
When he sees anything majestic and noble and vast 
and great, he describes it as beautiful, as something 
that is extraordinary, that is on a higher level. 

We may refer to a few instances of Kalidasa’s 
nature descriptions and bring this article to a close. 
In describing animate nature other than man. and 
inanimate nature, realism often brings a conscious¬ 
ness of beauty. Kalidasa’s description, in the last act 
of the feahuntalci, of the coming down from heaven of 
the king Dushyanta with the charioteer of Indra, is 
indeed marvellous ; so is his description of trees and 
animals in the fourth act, so much admired from ge- 
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neration to generation. The description of Sakuntala in 
relation to her forest surroundings carries us to another 
world altogether. We have to remember, however, 
that that world did exist at one time, that it is largely 
realism, and not purely idealism. Kanva's invita¬ 
tion to all animate and inanimate nature, in and around 
his hermitage, to bid good-bye to Sakuntala makes us 
forget our own surroundings and leads us in tune with 
that wonderful world of a Hindu culture that is past 
but that did once exist. The following description of 
&akuntal3 brings out her charm, the divine charm 
of a divinely beautiful girl; —• 

<rfa u sr*ro arowfa sror mro re pflifa in 

■w O 

heroism fa umri rojfa in q yywro i 
3UT? 3f: mm VTOcOrfTO: 

mfa sremerr umraartroro n 

For want of space, no translation is attempted. Here 
we witness the play of the aesthetic sense of the poet in 
its.full glory. Not only beautiful Sakuntala, but we, 
humdrum men and women of this humdrum world, feel 
very unhappy to leave the hermitage of Kanva, des¬ 
cribed for us by the fancy of Kalidasa, the hermitage 
where calm and quiet rule, and where delight is not 
the absence or the reverse of pain, but is an actual, 
positive feeling, and we feel that to leave this place is to 
go out to meet our doom. When the little deer clung 
to lifer garment and would not allow' her to proceed, 
Sakuntala asked who it was and her father, in tears' 
himself at the parting from his adopted but beloved 
daughter, says 

uro ^nfaffairfasafafai 
wrftmra i 

Htsq * pffTfW: rorot II 
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And our eyes, too, become wet, and, not unlike that 
deer, we too feel like asking 6akuntala to stay where 
she was and not to venture out. 

There are many passages of natural description 
in the various works of Kalidasa where the poet makes 
us aesthetically aware, and the basis of his apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty, in this province of nature, is majesty 
and what may be called an inner excellence actually in¬ 
herent in an object or fancifully transferred to it. The 
bringing together all those passages and their appro¬ 
priate arrangement will shed further light, on the 
theory that Kalidasa, in appreciating the beauty in an 
object, does not take into account only the physical 
aspects but also what may be called the spiritual aspects, 
too. And if we carefully look into the great works of 
other great poets, of all climes and of all times, we are 
likely to find support to that theory. Above all, 
Kalidasa sees an object and finds beauty in it; he does 
not impose beauty merely for subjective purposes. 
The beauty that he describes is not his own whim, he 
seeks beautiful objects in order to sing to them. The 
mighty Himalayas, the great river Bhaglrathl, heroes, 
like Aja and Rama, powerful men like Siva, great 
women like Sxta and Parvatl, stories that tell of high 
valour and lofty behaviour, situations where man 
overpowers his circumstances and his own weak nature 
and rises above himself,—these strike him as beautiful 
and with his wonderful powers as one of the greatest 
among the world’s poets, he sings about them in words 
that are as sweet as the ripe grapes and in a style that 
itself is a manifestation of beauty. He shows a world 
of beauty; and when we get sick of the world in which 
we live, when the miseries and uglinesses of our own 
life gradually drive us down towards pessimism, 
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through good luck and perhaps through good habits of 
reading, we turn to this great master and from his 
unique works get courage and strength. After all, great 
poetry is that that makes you great when meanness 
appears to be enveloping you. It takes us above the 
ordinary level, though it may describe any level that 
the poet chooses for it. There is beauty in this world, 
but we, ordinary mortals, cannot often see it. The 
magic touch of a poet’s hand reveals it. That is why 
some people are misled into thinking that beauty is 
subjective. The truth is that the poet discovers it and 
reveals it. That means that it exists in the objects 
which the poet describes as beautiful. And here we 
part from this great jewel of a poet whose wonderful 
works are among the richest possessions of India and 
of the Hindu culture. 
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ITS DRAMATIC SETTING 
By 

S. K. Belvalkar? Poona 


When a dramatist of the calibre of Kalidasa 
decides to give a dramatic setting' to a story like that of 
Dushyanta and &akuntala as given in the Adiparvan 
of the MaimbHarata (B. 0. R. I. edition, Chapters 62-69), 
he first of all tries to find out what addi tions and altera¬ 
tions in the original story will be needed to bring out 
the basic idea or the innermost meaning of the story as 
he himself conceives it. The Heroine is, according 
to the original story, the daughter of a flighty Apsaras; 
but she is also the daughter of sage ViSvamitra well- 
known for his fierce austerity and unbending spirit, and 
is above all going to be the mother of the great Bharata 
whom the ancient BrShmana texts have so lavishly 
praised {AUareya Brcihmana, viii. 23) and after whom 
our Bharatavarsha gets its name. So Kalidasa dis¬ 
approves of the over-hasty manner in which &akuntala 
—even without waiting for the return of father Kaijva 
from the forest where he had gone to fetch fruits 
(Mbh. i. 65. 9)—settles her Gandharva marriage, as well 
as the undignified manner in which Dushyanta, after 
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uttering those harsh words about Menaka and 
Vifivamitra (Mbh. i. 68. 73-74), accepts Sakuntala on 
the testimony of the "voice from Heaven” and adds 
that he had all along recognised her, but behaved as 
he did to avoid public scandal (Mbh. i. 69. 41). So, to 
bring Sakuntala’s maidenly modesty in greater relief, 
Kalidasa has created the two female companions of 
^akuntala, who, rather than the Heroine herself as in 
the Epic, relate to Dushyanta how 6akuntala’s mother 
Menaka captivated, with the Spring just setting in 
(Vasantodarasamae), the heart of the Royal sage 
ViSvamitra and frustrated his long and fierce austeri¬ 
ties. It is worth noting that to give room for Sakuntala's 
own conquest of the heart of another Royal sage, 
Kalidasa makes the Play proper begin at a time when 
the Summer had just set in, affording fullest scope to 
Love’s dalliance. 

Kalidasa felt that what was deficient in the Heroine’s 
inheritance on the maternal side needed to be effectively 
remedied. The vicarious penance (daivam asyah 
pratikulam Samayitum) for the performance of which 
father Kanva, we are told, had left the Airama at the 
commencement of the Play, while it affords a longer 
period for the passion between the lovers to grow and 
evolve, is also designed to emphasise this underlying 
ethico-psychological motivation. But the correct 
method for it lay through the ordeal of suffering, penance 
and penitence by the parties themselves. So we 
find &akuntala described in the concluding Act as 
niyamakshaniamukhi and Dushyanta as paschattcipavi- 
varna. To bring this about and to save the characters 
of the Hero and the Heroine Kalidasa has introduced 
the story of the curse of Durvasas. 
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Durvasas, the Epic tells us, is a friend of sage Kanva 
and a frequent visitor of the ASrama. That he would, 
upon a flimsy pretext, fly into rage and ruthlessly 
curse his friend's foster-child is unthinkable. In fact, 
under a rough exterior, he is known to be a disguised 
benefactor of humanity. His visit to the A§rama is a 
sign that Kanva’s vicarious penance has proved fruitful. 
For, in place of a perpetual separation from her wedded 
Lord, it is a separation terminating with the sight of 
the token-ring (angididarianavasana) that ^akuntala 
has to undergo. That the suffering has truly chastened 
both 6akuntala and Dushyanta we can clearly see from 
the following elements, of contrast that the Poet has 
deliberately introduced to mark the conduct of the Hero 
and the Heroine before and after the calamity. 

Dushyanta, for one thing, has now lost the proud 
self-assurance in his own rectitude and infallibility as 
evidenced in his words in Act i like : 

AsamSayam Kshatraparigrahakshama 
Yad aryam asyarn abhilashi me manah / 

Satain hi samdehapadeshu vastushu 
Pramanam antahkaranapravrittayah // 
or, in Act ii like : 

Na pariharye vastuni Pauravanam manah 
pravartate; 

or, in Act v like : 

Bhadre, prathitanf Dushyantasya charitam; 
tathapi idam na lakshyate; 

when we compare them with sentiments in Act vi like : 
Ahanyahanv atmana eva tavaj 
Jfiatum pramadaskhalitam na iakyam. 

We see also that his early hopeful outlook on life has 
all disappeared. His right arm throbbed as he entered 
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the hermitage in Act i. He could not divine the cause, 
but observes nevertheless in the mood of confident hope¬ 
fulness : 

Atha va bhavitavyanam dvarani bhavanti 
sarvatra. 

His right arm throbs once more as he enters Marlcha’s 
hermitage in Act vii. Not a ray of hope remains with 
him as he ejaculates : 

Manorathaya naiamse kim baho spanclase vritha. 

In Act i he wanted to ascertain the parentage of 
fWcuntala, and without any real valid ground he jumps 
to the conclusion that she must be “Kshatraparigraha- 
kshama” because he wants her to be so. In Act vii he 
wants to ascertain the parentage of the boy Sarva- 
damana. Proofs sufficient to establish his identity come 
pouring in, but he still hesitates to draw the inevitable 
conclusion and asks : 

Bhavatxbhyam kadachid asyah pratyakshlkrita 
vikritih. 

We often see the whole man in his most involuntary 
expressions and movements. We need not therefore 
any longer doubt that suffering has chastened Dushyanta. 

The same is the case with ^akuntala. In the 
earlier parts of the Play things had prospered with her 
quite well. Her friends encourage her in her passion. 
King Dushyanta requites her love and promises to 
install her as the mother of the would-be heir-apparent. 
Even father Kanva whose anger they so much dreaded 
pronounces his blessing. The day she is leaving the 
hermitage there are the auspicious presents of the 
ASrama trees and her father’s most welcome "vara”— 

Sutam tvarn api samrajam seva Puruin 
avapnuhi. 
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As she is about to enter the precincts of Dushyanta’s 
capital she makes it a point to render her homage to the 
neighbouring ^achltlrtha. &achi is the Deity of marriage ; 
and did not Sakuntala hope, ere long, to be, like 6achl, 
blessed with a great son ? In weaving up all these 
day-dreams, she, poor creature, loses the ring; and 
yet when her right eye throbs as she is conducted into 
Dushyanta's presence, she hopefully says : 

Hiaa, kith evvarii vepasi ? Ajjauttassa bhavam 


oharia dhlram dava hohi. 


The blow that dashes all her hopes was as unexpected as 
it was cruel. The mainstay of her hope was Dushyanta; 
and he, as 6akuntala- -interpreting the purely accidental 
and unintended double entente of his words ( italics 
ours) : 

Strlnam a£ikshitapatutvam amanushlshu 
SamdriSyate kim uta yah pratibodhavatyah / 

Prag antarikshagamandt svam apatyajatam 
Anyair dvijaih parabhritah khalu poshayanti //— 
too late discovers, not only inwardly recognises her, 
but delights in insulting her mother and repudiating the 
imputed marriage under the assumed cloak of righteous¬ 
ness. No wonder that for the moment ^akuntala loses 
her self-control and sends back a stinging reply to the 
King worthy of sage ViSvamitra’s daughter :* 

Tumhe yyevva pamanam jSnatha dhammatthi- 
tirii cha loassa / 

Lajjavinijjidao jananti hu kim na mahilao // 

* The reply is unaccountably omitted in all printed editions Unto 
men like Dushyanta who want to arrogate all righteousness to 
themselves and presume to pass judgements upon womankind. 
&akuntola in effect asks whether men alone have the monopoly of 
right thinking and whether women—modest women with downcast 
looks—have not the right to judge for themselves. No modern 
champion of the lights of women could have desired anything 
better, 
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But her struggle is in vain. In his classic fight with 
Brahmarshi Vasishtha, ViSvStnitra had learnt the 
lesson of the superiority of patient and forgiving virtue. 
The same was the lesson that it fell now to ViSvamitra’s 
daughter to learn. Upabhoga, enjoyment, that was 
for her, earlier in life, the keynote to happiness as eviden¬ 
ced by her words in Act i— 

Hala, ramanle kkhu kale imassa padavamihu- 
nassa vaiaro samvutto : Navakusumajovvana 
VanajosinI, baddhaphaladae uabhoakkhamo 
Sahaaro-— 

ceasfes to be her ideal any longer; for she was now passing 
her days in a different kind of hermitage where, Kalidasa 
wants us particularly to note, 

Yat kankshanti tapobhir anyamunayas 
tasmims tapasyanty ami. 

It is in keeping with this new spirit that she accepts the 
proffered apology of Dushyanta and does not demand 
explanations. It is thus evident that both the Hero 
and the Heroine have been chastened by suffering and 
so rendered more truly worthy of each other. 

With this exalted conception of the central 
thought and the inner meaning of the Play, Kalidasa is 
next throwing his “Ivathavastu” into appropriate Acts. 
The background of the earlier Acts is marked by a deeply 
sensuous colouring. The central note is struck by the 
Sutradhara with his words : 

Nanv imam eva tavan natichirapravrittam upa- 
bhogakshamam G rlshmasamayam adhikritya 
glyatam. 

This is emphasised by 6akuntala’s conception of an 
ideally happy marriage, which has been already quoted 
above. Equally sensuous is, at this stage, Dushyanta’s 
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outlook on life, as evidenced by the way he envies the 
lot of the bee : 

Chalapangam drishtim- spriSusi bahuSo vepathu- 
matlm 


Vayam tattvanveshan rnadhukara hatas tvam 
khalu kritl. 

In Act ii, and still more in Act v and the following 
Interlude, the atmosphere gets worse and worse. It is 
not only sensuousness but sordid self-seeking that we 
encounter through characters like the epicure Vidushaka, 
the time-server Senapati, the soulless $yala, the lasci¬ 
vious Pratlharl and the jealous Vasumat!. For the con¬ 
cluding Act where the Hero and the Heroine are reconcil¬ 
ed, as already remarked, Kalidasa has most artistically 
changed the background altogether. 

Now in the First Act Kalidasa presents us with an 
idyllic picture of the simple and guileless life of Kanva’s 
hermitage which quite captivates the heart of Dushyanta, 
who, as the representative of another ideal, may be said 
to have invaded the Airama very much like the in¬ 
furiated elephant that the Poet has designedly introduced 
towards the end of it, crushing many a creeper under his 
feet and menacing the prevailing peaceful atmosphere : 

Murto vighnas tapasa iva nah. 

What is the result of this conflict of ideals ? Only this. 
The ASrama which was at first a home of peace and 
happiness, of mirth and merriment, of simplicity and 
service, is converted into a scene of grief and lament : 

Uggalidadabbhakavala mia parichchattanach- 
chana mora / 

Osariapandupatta muanti assu via ladao // 
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The picture of Dushyanta’s life at Court the poet 
has described in sufficient details. It is, briefly chara¬ 
cterised, a life of low, self-contented worldliness of which 
the only relieving feature is Dushyanta’s attempt to keep 
above the mire and maintain the ideal of kingly duty 
and decorum. And he too needs to be buoyed up by 
the Vaitalika now and then reminding him of his ideal. 
Anyhow those whose lot was cast into this atmosphere 
were all in their own estimation happy beyond measure. 
They had their music and dance and low scandal and 
cared not to change for any other mode of life. Into 
such an atmosphere the Poet introduces $arngarava, 
Sjiradvata and other members of 6akuntala’s party. 
The utter contempt of these latter for the prevailing 
worldliness of the atmosphere is well brought out by the 
words of the young ascetics : 

Janaklrnam manye hutavahaparltam griham iva. 

There again ensues a conflict of ideals. And now 
whereas, in Act i, Dusliyanta, the representative of the 
lower ideal, was bid sincerely welcome, here 6akuntala, 
the representative of the higher ideal, is treated with 
disrespect and as good as turned out of doors. And 
what is the ultimate result ? Grief and bitter lament 
such as we notice in Act vi. The two ideals were in 
themselves incompatible and could not live happily to¬ 
gether until there is in them a radical change and re¬ 
adjustment. 

It is possible to understand and interpret these 
facts also from a slightly different point of view. As 
already remarked, Act i is placed in early spring-time 
with its ideal of unrestrained enjoyment, and it culmi¬ 
nates in sheer grief and sorrow. The same spring-time 
is also the time chosen for the action of Act vi. But 
"Upabhoga” is here by design tabooed, and Sarixnyasa 
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or abnegation of enjoyments is by force imposed upon 
all and sundry. But the way to peace and happiness 
lies neither through unhindered enjoyment : 

Na jatu kamah kamanam upabhogena iamyati; 

nor through enforced abnegation : 

Karmendriyani samyamya ya aste manasa 
smaran / 

Indriyarthan vimudhatmS mithyacharas sa 
nchyate // 

For true blessedness what is needed is the Karmayoga of 
the Bhagavad-GUa with its emphasis on the renuncia¬ 
tion of fruit-hankering. This, as already observed, is 
the philosophy preached and followed in the hermitage 
of Marlcha. 

It will be evident from the above discussion how 
great skill is required, even after the settling of the 
general outline of the plot of a drama, to distribute the 
story proper over the different Acts and to assign appro¬ 
priate time, place, and atmosphere for the events that 
are to fall within each successive Act. In the present 
essay I shall just find room for one other detail which 
remarkably illustrates the minute care with which 
Kalidasa settled the order of events comprised within 
an Act and their respective topography. Lengthy and 
detailed stage-directions are generally regarded as the 
characteristics of the Modern Play. Without actually 
giving any such elaborate stage-directions, Kalidasa 
seems to have realised the importance of fixing up and 
visualising his stage in accurate details with a view to pro¬ 
ducing the dramatic effects that he wished to produce. 

I wish in this connection to draw the attention of 
students to the topographical details of Kanva’s 
Airama in Act i and again in Act iv. In Act i we make 
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acquaintance of the ASrama from the point of view of a 
person coming from Dushyanta’s capital towards the 
ASrama. In Act iv the reverse is the case; for, it is 
^akuntala going from the Afirama to Hastinapura. 
Consequently, what Dushyanta sees and describes first 
as he approaches the ASrama would be seen and com¬ 
mented upon by Sakuntala and her escorting party last 
in Act iv. This is exactly the case. The details can 
be more easily grasped in the following tabular form, 
where what is interesting to note is the use to which 
Kalidasa has put each succeeding topographical detail 
in Act i and again in Act iv. 
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Topography of Act One 


— Forest proper, the Vanaraji where 

ascetics go to fetch Samidhs. 

— Outskirts of Tapovaua (A&ra- 
mabhyarnabhumi) marked by; 

(i) Ground undulations (uighatinl 
bhumi) hindering chariot-speed; 

(ii) Big and shady trees; (iii) 
Water-places (toyjidhara). 


Topography of Act Four 


—"Haddhi, haddhi; Antalihida 
Sauntala vanaraie." 

(i) “Asminn alakshitanatonnata- 
bhumibhftge" etc. ; 

(ii) "Imam khiravrikshachcbhft- 
3 yam a^rayamah,” 

1^ (in) “Bhagavan, odakantam 
.S snigdha j ano* n ugan tavyah. *' 


•Water canals (kulya); trees dusky 
owing to sacrificial smoke; 
grazing ground for fawns and 
carrying does. 


£§ —*'Esa utajapajjantachftrini gabbha- 
manthara miavahu;” also 
Dirghapahga tucking at £akun- 
tala's garment. 


Compound-gate of the Penance 
grove (ASramadvara). 


—"Itah panthanam pratipadyasva". 


•Grotto of flowering trees! 
vrikshaviitika or kusumapadapa^ 
vlthi, includi g the Kesara or 
Bakula tree. 

•The Vanajyotsnii with adjoining 
Sahakara (mango) tree. 

Other flowering creepers (gimha- 
kalakusumadaino ladtio) 

‘"Utajadvaram”. 


—(N. B.—The "vanavAsabandhu” 
Irees are all addressed together, 
cd earlier). 

i 

-—"Tata, ladababiniam Vanajosinim 

^ dava amantais<am”. 

a? 

—"Osarnpandupatta muanti assu 
via ladao”. 

s 

O —"Bbagioyas te margam adesaya." 
^—Inside the Ufcaja: the Fire-altars. 


•—Verandah around an inner court¬ 
yard, where Sakuntala is hav. 
ing her ‘‘mahgalasamfdambha- 
nam’'. 


Incidently this sequence justifies the order of 
the speeches in the First Act which I have elsewhere 
argued as being the oiiginal order, which the printed 
editions have wantonly changed. 
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VIKRAMA SAMVAT, ITS ORIGIN AND NOMEN¬ 
CLATURE IN DIFFERENT PERIODS 
By 

D. R. Bhandarkar, Calcutta 

The Vikrama Sariivat or era of Vikramaditya is 
used all over Northern India, except in Bengal. "It 
is used" says Cunningham "also in Telingana and 
Gujarat.This era is said to have been estab¬ 

lished by Vikramaditya, a king of Ujjain, to commemo¬ 
rate his victory over the 6akas.” Let us however see 
what the inscriptions tell us about the nomenclature of 
the era. 

The earliest date where the name of Vikrama is 
associated with the era is 898 from a Chahumana inscrip¬ 
tion at Dholpur. How the era was named in the cen¬ 
turies preceding it we shall see before long. But here 
what we have to note is how the era was known generally 
after the date 898. It was &rimad- Vikrama-nripa-kala, 
&r%-nripa-Vikrania-samvat, Vikrama-samvat and so forth. 
But what is exactly meant by these expressions ? The 
copper-plates of the Chaulukya king Bhlmadeva II give 
a more detailed form of the expression. It is this : &ri- 
maci- Vikramadiiy-otpadita-samvatsam, “the year (of 
the era) originated by the illustrious Vikramaditya". 
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This agrees with the tradition mentioned by Cunningham 
that the era was established by Vikramaditya, a king of 
Ujjain, to commemorate his victory over the &akas. 
But that was not the only tradition prevalent about the 
association of Vikrama with this era, because we 
meet with such expressions as sn-Vikramato gateshu, 
gateshv—abdeshu Vikramat, Vikramdrka-gatc kale. The 
compounds of the Sanskrit language are however so 
elastic that these expressions may be interpreted in a 
different manner. Amitagati, the author of the 
Subhdskita-ratna-samdoha, however, places this matter 
beyond all doubt when he sets forth the date of this 
work as follows: samarudhe puta-trulaSa-vasatiwi Vikrama- 
nripc, “after king Vikrama has ascended to the pure 
dwelling of the immortals”. There can thus be no 
doubt as to this era having been established to com¬ 
memorate the passing away of the eponymous founder 
of the era. This is the second tradition that was current 
about the association of the name of Vikrama with this 
era. It was originated not by king Vikrama to signalise 
his victory over his enemies but rather to memorise the 
demise of that great hero. There is yet a third tradi¬ 
tion about the origin of this era. The Dholpur inscrip¬ 
tion referred to above has : V asu-nav-dshtau-varshd- 
gatasya kdlasya Vikram-akhyasya, “when the time called 
Vikrama had gone by, namely, the years 898”. This 
Kielhorn explains as follow's. Autumn or sarcul in 
India was pre-eminently the Vikrama-kala or war-time. 
And it is only one step further that Vikrama-kdla 
should be connected with the year (Sarad) itself, as 
that term has also the sense of the 'year'. Afterwards, 
when the origin and the true meaning of the terms 
Vikrama-kdla and Vikrama -year had been forgotten, 
people interpreted these terms after the manner of 
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their own age, and, Vikrama being a well-known name 
of famous kings, they naturally connected the era with 
a king of that name who would, be supposed, either, 
like their own kings, to have counted the years from his 
accession or to have otherwise given occasion for the 
establishment of the era. Had it been founded by a king 
Vikramaditya in 58 B. C., it is strange that no allusion 
should ever have been made to this for more than a 
thousand years afterwards. Again, had it been in¬ 
vented in memory of some great king, the name of that 
king would surely have been prominently mentioned 
many a time before V. E. 1050, the date of Amitagati’s 
Subhashita-ratna-sarkdoha. Besides, nothing has yet 
been brought to prove, the existence of a king Vikrama¬ 
ditya, in the century preceding the birth of Christ. It 
is true that the late Rao Bahadur C, V. Vaidya and, 
following him, the late M. M. Haraprasad Shastri have 
brought to our attention a verse from Hala’s Gdtha-sapta- 
Sati (v. 64), which no doubt makes mention of Vikrama- 
ditva and refers to his munificent nature. But as 
pointed out by me elsewhere, on internal evidence 
Hala’s SaptaSati has been correctly assigned by Weber 
to the commencement of the 6th century A. D. 1 he 
theory that the Vikrama era was in any way connected 
with a king called Vikramaditya must, therefore, be 
given up, because it is only in V. E. 1050 that we for 
the first time find his name associated with the era, 
in commemoration, again, not of his victory over the 
Mlechchhas but rather his exit from the world. 

The theory that Vikramaditya was in any way 
connected with the Vikrama Sariivat must, therefore, be 
given up. Let us now see by what name this eia was 
known in the earlier inscriptions. In 1885 an inscrip¬ 
tion was discovered by J. F, Fleet at Mandasoi in the 
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Gwalior State. It contains two dates, the first of 
which is expressed as follows : 

Malavanam gnna-sthitya yate Sata-chatushtaye / 
tri-navaty-adhike = bdanam. 

His rendering of the verse is : "when by {the reckon¬ 
ing from) the tribal constitution of the Malavas, four 
centuries of years, increased by ninety-three, had elaps¬ 
ed." 

Soon thereafter, another inscription from Manda- 
sor was brought to light and published by Fleet, giving 
the date in the words : 

PaSchasu Satcshu Saradam yateshv=ekan-na- 
navati-sahiteshu / 

Malava-gana-sthiti-vaSat. 

The last phrase Fleet has translated by "from 
(the establishment of) the supremacy of the tribal consti¬ 
tution of the Malavas", adding in a note that "it is 
very difficult to find a really satisfactory meaning" for 
the word va&dt in the passage. F. Kielhorn obviates 
this difficulty by taking the phrase to mean "by, or 
according to, the reckoning of the Malavas”. He thus 
makes gana equivalent to ganand, which is not at all 
objectionable, as was much later pointed out by Prof. 
K. M. Shembavanekar on the authority of the SaMdr- 
imvalio&a. 

In 1913 a third inscription was found at Mandasor. 
It was discovered by me during my touring season 1912- 
13 when I was in the Archaeological Department. 
The date of this record is set forth in the verse : 

$rl (r)-Malava-gan-amnate praiaste Krita- 
samjftite / 

Eka-shashty-adhike prapte sama-Sata-chatush- 
*aye // 
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In this verse there are two expressions which are 
worthy of consideration. The first is Mdlava-gan-amndte 
which doubtless corresponds to Mdlavandm gatia-sthityd 
and Malava-gana-sthiti-vamt of the other two Mandasoi 
inscriptions. The natural sense of dmndya is sampraddya 
(=traditional usage), which corresponds to sthiti (=a 
settled rule or usage) of the other two Mandasor epigra¬ 
phs. The second expression in this verse is Kritasaihjnite 
which qualifies the phrase expressing the date. As the 
word samjhita shows, the year 461, which is the date, 
is itself intended to be called Krita. But, as indicated 
by &r\-Malava-gan-dmndta, the date is clearly a year 
of the Vikrama era. Obviously, therefore, Krita ap¬ 
pears to be the name of the years of the Vikrama era 
in the 5th century A. D. and earlier. I say ‘earlier’, 
because there were at least two instances of the use of 
the name Krita in inscriptions prior to (V. E.) 461, the 
date of the new Mandasor epigraph, but its real sense 
was not apprehended. They are the Bijaygadh stone 
pillar inscription of Vishnuvardhana, and the Gangdhar 
stone inscription of ViSvavarman. The date of the 
first runs thus: Kriteshu chaturshu varsha-Satcshv— 
ashtdvirhkshu 400 20 8 etc. The second sets forth the 
date as follows : Ydteshu chaturshu Kriteshu Sateshu sau- 
(m)yeshv ■■■-asita-sottara-padeshv—iha vatsareshu. Fleet 
who has edited both these records translates the word 
Kriteshu by “fully completed’’, but admits that it 
involves a straining. Besides, with this meaning 
the word is made redundant by ydteshu, which is used 
along with it in the second inscription. But now that 
we know that Krita was the name of Vikrama sariivat, 
the occurrence of this term in the Bijaygadh and 
Gangdhar records becomes perfectly clear and 
intelligible. 
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Many other early records of this era have been 
found since the publication of Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions• 
One was published by me and was found at Nagarl in 
the Udaipur State. It is dated Krita 481. We will 
refer to it later on as it is an important record. Two 
were found at Barnala in the Jaipur State, Rajputana, 
and were published by Prof. A. S. Altekar. One is 
dated Krita 284 and the other Krita 335. Three were 
discovered at Badva in the Kotah State and edited also 
by Prof. Altekar. These three are dated Krita 295. 
But the last and earliest was found at Nandsa in the 
Udaipur State and is dated Krita 282 . All these 
inscriptions except the first do not make any the 
slightest mention of the Malavas. They record dates 
which are called simply Krita, showing clearly that 
this old name of Vikrama samvat was current as early 
as Krita 282—225 A. D. Two questions now arise. 
The first is why this era was known as Krita; and the 
second, why in some inscriptions it is associated with 
the Malavas. We will take the second question first for 
consideration. The expressions in this connection are 
Mdlavdndih gana-stkityd, Mdlava-gana-sthiti-vasat and 
Malava-gan-amnatc. " Vaiat at the end of a compound” 
says Kielhorn "ordinarily means 'in consequence of, 
according to, by means of, by’; in fact, it frequently 
takes simply the place of the termination of an instru¬ 
mental case.” He accordingly translates 

the first two of the above three phrases simply with 
"by, or according to, the reckoning of the Malavas”. 
It had better be rendered by the settled mode of the 
reckoning of the people of the Malava country”. I have 
already pointed out that gana has the sense of ganand, 
'computation, reckoning’. This interpretation, which is 
of a most reasonable character, clearly shows, in the 
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first place, that ganci cannot here denote "the tribal oli¬ 
garchy of the Malavas” as taken by Fleet at the outset 
and even now by Prof. Altekar, and secondly that it 
points to a system of reckoning dates peculiar to the 
Malavas, that is, the people of the Malava country. 
This accords excellently with the date of the Nagari ins¬ 
cription which I discovered in December 1915. It runs 
thus : Kriteshu chaturshu varsha-Satcshu eka&ity-uttareshv 
-=asyani Mdlava-purvvdydin 400 80 1 Karttika-htkla- 
panchamydm. The first portion of the date speaks of 
four hundred and eighty-one Krita years having elapsed. 
There can thus be no doubt that this 481 is a year of the 
Vikrama era. The second portion of the date gives the 
details in full as follows: 481 Kdrttika-htkla-panchaniydm. 
These details, however, are preceded with the most in¬ 
teresting expression, Mdlava-purvvdydm. I have else¬ 
where pointed out that the word purvvd has a specific 
sense of ‘detailed order’ or ‘descriptive sequence’ and 
is used in connection with the specification of dates. 
The phrase asyam Malava-purvvayam has therefore to 
be translated as "when the detailed order (of the date) 
according to the people of the Malava country was this, 
namely, 481, on the 5th day of the bright half of 
Karttika”. This shows without any shadow of a doubt 
that the Malava people had their own peculiar system 
of reckoning the lunar day of the Krita year. Now we 
know that the years of the Vikrama era found in the old 
inscriptions present different methods of computation. 
Thus while some are Karttikadi, others are Chaitradi. 
Some tithis again conform to the purnimdnta and some 
to the amdnta arrangement of the lunar month. The 
Malava system may have combined one or two of the 
these peculiarities. Whatever the method of their 
computation was, this much is certain that not only the 
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tithis but even the years are affected thereby. But the 
Malavas had nothing to do with the foundation of the 
Vikrama era. The old name of the Vikrama years was 
Krita, whatever that may mean. The connection of the 
Malavas with this era was only in regard to the system 
of reckoning the tithis and thereby the years also. I 
suspected this when I wrote my paper on the Mandasor 
inscription of Naravarrnan. But this is now unmistak¬ 
ably demonstrated by the expression Mdlava-purvvdydm 
of the Nagarl record. 

Let us now turn to the second question, namely, 
the determination of the meaning of the term Krita. 
We have to note, that Krita has been used always in 
apposition to the years, such for instance as Kritayor— 
ddvayor—varsha-$atayor--ddvya&itayoh ( tau) 200 80 2 

Chaitre, in the Nandsa inscription. What can the word 
Krita mean in such phrases ? I suggested long ago that 
it possibly meant “made” and referred to the years of 
an era invented by astronomers. There was, however, 
no evidence in support of it, and there was nothing in 
this suggestion which could inherently command ac¬ 
ceptance. Not very long ago I put forward another 
suggestion for what it was worth. I suggested that 
Krita meant Krita years, that is, the years of the Krita 
Yuga. So far as I can see, no scholar of any repute has 
criticised this suggestion except Prof. A. S. Altekar. 
He suggests that Krita must have been the name of 
some general or king of the Malavas. He points out that 
Krita was the individual name not only of one divinity 
among the Vihedevas but also of the son of Vasudeva 
and Rohinl. Krita again was the name not only of a 
pupil of Hiranyanabha but also of the father of Upari- 
chara. Krita can thus very well be the name of an in¬ 
dividual. But what we cannot quite understand is that 
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if Krita was the name of a ruler or general, not even 
once the honorific prefix or ferlmat is attached to his 
name nor the title nr if a or senapati affixed to it. Such 
is not, however, the case with the name of Vikrama or 
Vikramaditya where in eighty out of a hundred cases 
the aforesaid prefix or suffix is added to his name. 
Besides how can Krita be taken as the name of an indi¬ 
vidual ruler in such a compound as Kritay> or ~ddvayoh 
iatayor as we no doubt find for instance in the Nandsa 
inscription ? Does it mean “of two hundred rulers 
named Krita” ? What we have to note is that Krita 
always stands in apposition to vatsara or samvatsara. 
Taken all in all I still cannot help thinking that my 
suggestion has not yet been well controverted and 
therefore not at all upset. 

Enough attention has not been drawn to the impor¬ 
tance of ‘the Brahmin Empire' established by the 
6ungas sometime before the Christian era. The late 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal was the first to bring this subject to 
our notice in two papers on ‘the Brahmin Empire.’ In 
the second of these he has quoted a passage from the 
Harivaihka attached to the Mahabharata where 
Pushyamitra and his revival of Brahmanism have 
been clearly hinted at. Soon after reading this paper 
I happened to light upon Chapters 190-1 of the Vana- 
par van of the Mahabharata which describe the Kaliyuga 
and its atrocities. We are told that during the Kali 
Age the &udras will be the preachers and the Brahmanas 
the hearers, that the earth will be adorned, not by 
shrines of gods, but by Buddhist stupas ( =cduka ) and 
that India itself would be overrun by the Mlechchha 
hordes. This has been described as the character of the 
Kaliyuga, but Kaliyuga will gradually, we are told, 
develop into a samdhi period before the Kritayuga is 
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ushered in. In regard to the Kritayuga, we are in¬ 
formed that a Brahmana named VishnuyaSas will be 
born as Kalkl in the town of Sambhala in a Brahmana 
family and that he will be not only a supreme ruler 
(chakravartin ) but also a righteous conqueror ( dliarma - 
vijayl). He will exterminate the Dasyus, perform a 
great Horse-Sacrifice, give back the earth to the Brah- 
manas, establish the worship of trHulas, iaktis and deer¬ 
skins, and will usher in the Krita Age (Chap. 191, Ver¬ 
ses 1-9). I am afraid this description suits Pushyamitra 
excellently, as he was a Brahmana, a supreme ruler, a 
righteous conqueror, and celebrated a horse-sacrifice 
and re-established the Brahmanic religion. Nay, the 
account of the Kaliyuga preceding the advent of Kalkl 
lays stress on the predominance of Buddhism and the 
6udras becoming the preachers exactly as is done by the 
Harivanda, according to which this state of things was 
ended by SenanI dvija, who, as shown by Jayaswal, 
cannot but be Pushyamitra. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that in the case of the Mahdbharata- also Pu¬ 
shyamitra is intended by the. description of Kalkl. The 
only difficulty that may be raised is that Kalkl is spoken 
of as a personage to come. But Mr. Jayaswal has 
already told us that the Puranas “clearly say that he did 
flourish”. Thus the M atsyapurdna says that the Buddha 
was born as the ninth ( avatdra) and that Kalkl, Vishnu- 
yafias, the leader of the Para&iras, will be the tenth in¬ 
carnation at the close of Kaliyuga. Then follows a 
description of his conquests, but at the end we are told 
that‘‘Time having passed, that king (or gocl— (leva) dis¬ 
appeared.” This clearly shows that according to some 
authorities the Kalkl Incarnation of Vishnu has come 
and gone. This means that the Kali Age also has passed 
away, giving rise to the Krita which is therefore now going 
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on. If this line of reasoning has any weight, Pushya- 
mitra becomes the inaugurator of the Krita Epoch which 
began with 57 B. C. 

It is true that Pushyamitra has been assigned to 
circa 180 B. C. on the strength of the dynastic lists and 
regnal periods specified by the Puranas. The testi¬ 
mony of the Puranas may perhaps be utilised when there 
is nothing of an irrefragable character to contradict it. 
Unfortunately the recent discovery of a 6uhga inscrip¬ 
tion in Ayodhya runs counter to the above date of 
Pushyamitra. It refers to the reign of Dhanadeva, son 
of Phalgudeva and KauSikI, who was Lord of Kosala. 
But the most important point about it is that Dhanadeva 
says that he was sixth in descent from “Senapati 
Pushyamitra, who twice performed the Aivamedha 
sacrifice.” Now, the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar rightly 
says in regard to this epigraph that the alphabet is 
"almost the same as in the records of the Northern 
Kshatrapas (first century A. D.)”. Rai Bahadur Daya- 
ram Sahni, who edited this inscription last, also re¬ 
marks that it "on palaeographic grounds must be as¬ 
signed to about the first century A. D.” In fact, if any 
scholar frees his mind from any bias created by the date 
already assigned to Pushyamitra on the strength of the 
Puranas and considers impartially the palaeography of 
the Ayodhya inscription, he cannot but come to the same 
conclusion, viz., that the record belongs to the first cen¬ 
tury A. 1). We have seen that Dhanadeva was sixth 
in descent from Pushyamitra and if we assign 25 years 
to a generation, an interval of 150 years must have 
separated the two. Further, supposing Dhanadeva 
lived about 75 A. D., Pushyamitra has to be placed 
circa 75 B. C. It is possible that he first Seized power 
about that time, but he must have been engaged in inter- 
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necine warfare for a pretty long period before he could 
put down the Mlechchha rulers and establish himself 
as an indisputable paramount sovereign. That he was 
engaged in warfare for a long period is shown by the 
fact that he celebrated the horse-sacrifice, not once, but 
twice. The first horse-sacrifice must have been cele¬ 
brated after he first established his power. But it seems 
that it was soon after called in question by a number 
ol enemies who had arisen. These were, however, put 
down, and he re-established his supremacy, which was 
signalised by the second performance of the horse-sacri¬ 
fice. Although he thus first came to power in 75 B. C., 
it was not till 57 B. C. that he became an undisputed 
supreme ruler and a righteous conqueror (dharma- 
vijayi). So the Kritayuga must have been ushered in 
by him when his power was established for the second 
time and placed on a firm footing. 

Now only one difficulty remains in regard to our 
theory that the so-called Vikrama Samvat are years of 
the Krita era. It may reasonably be asked how Krita in 
such a case stands in apposition to varsha. We would 
rather have Krita-vatsardh or Kdrttdh vatsardh, but not 
Kritah vatsarah. Fortunately for us we have a parallel 
for such terminology in the ixika era. It is well-known 
that the years of this era have once been called &aka- 
nnpati-rajy-abhisheka-samvatsara, but that they are 
generally called f'laka-samvat. It is however worthy of 
note that there are some inscriptions, where &aka stands 
exactly in apposition to Samvatsara as Krita does. 
Thus a grant of Harihara II of the Vijayanagara dy¬ 
nasty has the following : &rl-&akc trayodaS-adhika-trisat- 
ottara-sahasm-gate. If any inscription from Northern 
India is required in support of this proposition, it is 
supplied by the SomavarnSi king, Karnaraja of Kakaira, 
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bearing . th'e date Chaturddai-ottare s - ' ey am~~ekadase 
(4a—) — 4ate Sake. In both these cases &aka has been 
used in the sense of “the years of the &aka era' 1 . It thus 
seems that the years of the Kritayuga in course of time 
similarly came to be known as merely Krita. In fact, 
Krita was considered to be the actual designation of these 
years. T his is clearly shown by the phrase Krita-sam- 
jhitc which occurs in a Mandasor record. From this it is 
evident that Krita denoted not only an epoch, but also the 
years of that epoch. There is therefore no reasonable 
ground against the supposition that the Vikrama years 
were originally the years of the Kritayuga and that this 
epoch was ushered in most probably by Pushyamitra, the 
founder of the &unga dynasty. And it was the good for¬ 
tune of the Gwalior territory and the country round about 
to have preserved the name Krita, that is, the years of the 
Kritayuga inaugurated in North India. 



THE NINE GEMS 
IN 

THE COURT OF VIKRAMADITYA 
By 

B. Bhattacharyva, Baroda 

For every Indian the magic words Vikramaditya, 
Ujjayirii and Kalidasa have infinite charm. These names 
signify the highest glory, the fullest realisation of 
life, the pinnacle of prosperity and the zenith of happi¬ 
ness for the Indian people. They conjure up before us 
a weird vision of ease, of beauty, of excellence, of un¬ 
fettered freedom. That is the reason why there is en¬ 
thusiasm and joy and a nation-wide eagerness to celebrate 
the bi-millennium of the era connected with the hallow¬ 
ed name of Vikramaditya, the completion of which has, 
for a long time, been regarded in orthodox circles as a 
great turning point of events. 

The great king VikramadityaXof UjjayinI is associa¬ 
ted with the ancient tradition that there were Nine Gems 
in his court. Amongst them were the greatest scholars, 
greatest poets, great mathematicians and eminent men of 
science. This tradition is current amongst the Pandits 
of the orthodox school all over India from the heights of 
the Himalayas down to the Cape Comorin, and from the 
commercial Gujarat in the west to the sentimental 
Bengal and Assam in the east. 
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With the advent of western research the impor 
tance of the Pandits diminished along with their opinions, 
theories and traditions. The orthodox view regard¬ 
ing the existence of Nine Gems was mercilessly dis¬ 
carded on the ground that the different scholars forming 
the group cannot be contemporaries, since they belong¬ 
ed to widely different periods 1 . For a time it seemed 
that the discrediting of the Nine Gems theory was a 
triumph of critical research. But the western method 
was then only a new arrival, and as such, was still in its 
infancy, and therefore, childish, ignorant and hasty. The 
Pandits fortunately do not still believe in the new 
Western method, but continue to hold on tenaciously 
to their old conception of Nine Gems. 

Modern research after refuting the orthodox tradi¬ 
tion marched forwards with its wealth of critical 
material gathered for more than a hundred years, in 
order to come to the conclusion that, after all, the tradi¬ 
tion is not such as can be unceremoniously discarded. 
It is indeed very refreshing to see our young scholars 
following the right path in connection with the Vikrama 
tradition and by an array of powerful arguments 
making an attempt to corroborate it 2 . Old history 

1. See, for instance, the views of A. Weber: The History of Sanskrit 

Literature, popular edition, Pp. 200 f. and foot-notes with numerous 
references. M. Krishnamachariar in his History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature , Madras 1937, Pp. 100 f. collects a number of authoritative 
views on Vikrama, Nine Gems* Kalidasa, etc. both in the text and 
in numerous foot-notes. It is not possible here to refer to these 
views or to criticise them. They are so numerous ! 

2. I here allude to the article, entitled Chandvagupta TI S&hasanka alias 

Vikramaditya and the Nine Jewels, in the Indian Culture , Voi. VI, 
Pp. 191 f. and 377f. by Mr. S. K. Dikshit. This is one of the most 
brilliant articles on the subject, and it refers to practically all the 
problems connected with it with fairly full references. This article 
has been helpful to me in preparing this paper, although unfortu* 
nately I have not been able to accept his conclusions in most cases. 
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turns into traditions, and traditions turn into mytho- 
logy. This is the natural process, particularly in a 
country like India where history through millenniums 
passes first into pre-history, then into mythology before 
passing into the oblivion. In the present paper an 
attempt will be made to show that with our present 
knowledge it would be advisable to conform to the tra¬ 
dition current amongst the Pandits in so far as Vikrama 
and his Nine Gems are concerned. Endeavour will 
also be made to find out exactly what part of the 
tradition can be accepted and what part should be 
rejected with the help of our advanced knowledge. 

Hardly an account of the great king Vikramaditya 
can be complete without a reference to the origin of the 
so-called Vikrama era which started its triumphant 
careei in r>8 B. C. If this problem is properly investi¬ 
gated and its implications are sufficiently realised, 
many historical illusions and many unwarranted in¬ 
vestigations and assumptions will disappear and many 
favourite theories will meet with their doom. With 
regard to the Vikrama era. the first thing to be re¬ 
membered is that all materials at our disposal point to 
the fact that in 58 B. C. there wa.s no Vikramaditya and 
no Vikrama era. In 58 B. C. some era was started, 
indeed, but that was the Krita era of the Malavas and 
not the Vikrama era. The Krita era of the Malavas 
started with a definite historical event as will be shown 
in the sequel, and thaf event was not connected with 
the life story of any Vikramaditya but with the settlement 
of the Malavas, that is to say, when the several tribes 
composing the Malava Gana combined together under one 
leadership and formed one government. It is true that 
58 B. C marked the commencement of the tribal era 
of the Malavas, and they were so proud of it that they 
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named the era as the Krita era or the golden age or an 
era of great prosperity, and of spiritual, moral arid in¬ 
tellectual advancement. 

The name of the Vikraina era was not known in 
India till the Vikraina year 898'. Until then, the 
problem of Vikrama era never existed. There is indeed 
an inscription which mentions Vikrama Samvatsara 
794 2 , but as the editor considers the date irregular, it 
is doubtful whether it can be taken as a genuine ins¬ 
tance of the use of the Vikrama year. Thus upto 898 
Vikrama year, the name of Vikrama had never been 
associated with this era which used to be called either 
the Krita era or the Malava era. Therefore, those 
who hold that the era was known as the Vikrama era 
from its very inception and that the era was started by 
King Vikramaditya are undoubtedly in the grip of an 
historical hallucination. It is high time that such 
absurd notions are given up. 

Once we realise the true origin of the Vikrama era, 
once we appreciate the fact that there was no Vikrama¬ 
ditya in 58 B. C., we shall at once discover the futility 
of the attempts of scholars to find out a secret Vikrama 
in that year. Some scholars rely on a Jain tradition 
that there was a Gardabhilla King who insulted Kalaka, 
a Jaina saint, who in his anger brought Sakas to India. 
The &akas were later on driven away by Vikramaditya, 
the son of Gardabhilla 3 . The Jain tradition as 
well as the investigation of scholars on that tradition 
represent as unprofitable inquiry, and therefore, al¬ 
together valueless for historical purposes. How can 

iTshandarkar’s List No. 27 V. E. where "KSlasya Vikramakhyasya” 
occurs. 

2. Bhandarkar’s List No. 17 V. E. mentions , ‘Vikramasamvatsara , \ 

3. Indian Culture, Wol. VI, P. 1961. 
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there be a headache without a head and how can 
there be an inquiry if there was no Vikrama and no 
Vikrama era in 58 B. C.? To the same class must be 
assigned the attempts of professors who think that either 
budraka or Agnimitra should be identified with 
Vikrama the originator of the era 1 . Here it is in¬ 
teresting to refer to an ingenious attempt to manufac¬ 
ture evidence to show that the Vikrama era was started 
by budraka 2 3 . The Rasashala of Gondal has just 
published a remarkable (!) book, although in fragments, 
Krishnacharitra by name, of the remarkable authorship 
of the great Gupta emperor Samudragupta ! In this 
book the author seeks the aid of the powerful monarch 
to explain a historical riddle which never existed. The 
instance of the recent publication of Krishnacharitra 
is here cited simply to show the latest tendency in the 
art of producing faked books and manuscripts. But it 
is fortunate that it does not take much time for a true 
historian to detect such spurious products. 

Once it is established that there was no Vikrama 
era in 58 B. C. all attempts at discovering a phantom 
Vikramaditya at 58 B. C. should be lightly passed over. 
The era commencing with 58 B. C. was started by the 
Malavas, and hence an account of the tribe here would 
be interesting. 

The Malavas appear in history in the Mahabharata? 
as one among the northern peoples. “Northern peoples” 

1. Identifications are dangerous in antiquarian and historical inquiries, 

especially in India, and should not be resorted to unless thoroughly • 

obvious or supported by texts. Many illusions have crept in 

because of lack of discrimination in this matter. 

2. Krishnacharitra , P. 5— 

Vatsaram svam &akan jitva pra vartayata ‘ Vaikramam. 

3. Sabhdparvan , Ch. XXXII. See also Jayaswai: Hindu Polity 

Part I, Pp. 155f. 
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is a vague term, arid it may mean nomadic peoples, 
tribes or castes inhabiting the northern parts of India, 
such as Rajputana, the Punjab, the Himalayas or even 
the Trans-Himalaj^an regions like Central Asia, Khotan 
and the like. Panini’s information 1 is slightly more 
definite since he associates the Malavas with the Kshudra- 
kas and calls them AyudhajIvins or ‘living on weapons', 
that is to say, a warlike people, bent on conquests. 
The Malavas and the Kshudrakas appear more as nomadic 
tribes conquering countries and migrating from place 
to place. Alexander the Great met these tribes of war¬ 
riors in the Central and Southern Punjab 2 . 

K. P. Jayaswal has given a very vivid account of 
the Malavas and the Kshudrakas in his Hindu Polity 3 . 
During his retreat Alexander came across a number of 
republics. In fact, all the states he met on his way back, 
down to the Indus and up to the Indian frontier in 
Baluchistan, were republican. The most powerful 
among them were the Kshudrakas and the Malavas. 
They are spelt by the Greeks as Oxydrakai and Malloi 
respectively. They were on the Hydaspes, by which the 
Greeks apparently mean the passage of the Jhelum after 
its unity with the Chenab. The two states formed one 
league. Arrian (VI.4) says that they were the most 
numerous and warlike of the Indian ‘nations’ in those 
parts. Alexander first reached the nation called the 
Malloi. Near the Malloi there were their republican 
friends the Siboi, whom the Jatakas and Patanjali know 
as the Sibis and &aibyas. The Malloi are called a race 
of independent Indians (Arrian, VI. 6); their cities were 
along the Chenab and their capital was near the Ravi. 

1. Panini V. 3* 114-117 with Kalika, and Jayaswal: HinduPolUy, Part I, 

P. 34. 

2. Ray chan dhnri : Political History of Ancient India, Pp. 171, 175, 176. 

3. Ilindtl Polity, Part I, Pp. 68£f. 
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It was in the siege of the capital or one of the cities of 
Malloi that Alexander nearly lost his life. 

The strength of the army as given by Curtius was 
1,00,000. The Macedonians, lost their heart at the pros¬ 
pect of meeting this army. When the Macedonians found 
that they had still on hand a fresh war in which the 
most warlike nations in all India would be their 
antagonists, they were struck with an unexpected terror, 
and began again to upbraid the king in the language of 
sedition. 

According to Patanjali the Malavas and the Kshudrakas 
survived the Macedonian fight in which the latter be¬ 
came victorious. The Macedonian writers speak of t;he 
two nations having sent one hundred ambassadors who 
all rode in chariots and were men of uncommon stature 
and of a very dignified bearing. Their robes were of linen 
embroidered with inwrought gold and purple. The gods, 
they said, were the authors of their submission and not 
fear. It is also said that Alexander treated the ambas¬ 
sadors with uncommon hospitality. He gave orders for 
the preparation of a splendid banquet, and placed a 
hundred couches of gold at a small distance of each 
other. 

The above account will give a vivid picture of the 
power and glory of the Malavas in the time of Alexander 
the Great (c. 327 B. C.). The Malavas and the Kshudra¬ 
kas reappear in the iSunga times 1 . Patanjali knows 
them and mentions some victory which they by them¬ 
selves had won. But in the subsequent centuries they 
are no longer traceable. They were probably fully 
amalgamated with the Malavas during their migration 
from the Punjab to the eastern Rajputana. The Mala- 

1. PataHjali on Panini V. 3, 52. Also Jayaswal: Hindu Polity , Part I, 
P. 152. 
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vas were in their new homes about 150-100 B. C. as evi 
denced by the earliest type of their coins found at Kar- 
kota Nagar in the Jaipur State. The Mala vas seem to 
have migrated via Bhatinda (Patiala State) where they 
have left traces of their name in Malwai dialect extend¬ 
ing from Ferozepore to Bhatinda. Before 58 B. C. 
the Malavas are found beseiging the Uttamabhadras to 
the west of Ajmer which was relieved by the forces of 
Nahapana. The Malavas subsequently covered the whole 
of the vast area to the south of Nagar, which per¬ 
manently bears their name. 

I he origin, strength, splendour and migration of 
the Malavas are indicated in the above account. Their 
migration and subsequent settlement in the Avanti 
country ultimately gave it the significant name of 
Malwa. The Malavas were undoubtedly semi-nomad 
and pastoral in their habits and they used to move and 
migrate in hordes. When migration stops and a settled 
agricultural life begins under a well ordered social and 
political scheme, then alone true civilization begins. 
In the case of the Malavas the migration stopped when 
they found a paradise in the table-lands of the Vindhyas 
with a bracing cold climate, with plenty of fertile land 
and water, with a scenery and flora charming to the ex¬ 
treme. Plenty of 6ikar available in this region was an 
additional attraction for the nomads who have to live 
mostly on their catches. The Malavas w r ere a discriminat¬ 
ing people; they were not in favour of Raj putana with 
its wastelands, inhospitable climate of extreme heat and 
extreme cold with sandy desert all around. They pre¬ 
ferred Malwa to Rajputana and there they settled in a 
fixed habitation in order that they may never afterwards 
move and migrate. It was thus an historical event of 
the first magnitude, and when they strike upon a settled 
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form of government in which the individuality of the 
different hordes and tribes are altogether merged for the 
common good, it is a fit event for commemoration. 
Thus begins the great era called the KR11 A era of the 
Malavas, an era which was equal to the Satya Yuga of the 
Hindus ushering in what may be called the Golden 
Age. Kalidasa’s account of the typical Malava princess 
Malavika 1 makes it clear that the Malavas were pro- 
Brahmanic, and the Brahmana king Agnimitra marrying 
the Malava girl shows the process by which the Malavas 
were in later centuries totally absorbed into the Hindu 
society leaving very little or no trace of their existence for 
the historians to investigate. 

Before initiating a discussion on the Malava era 
it will be interesting to refer to the view of the western 
scholars to explain the origin of the so-called Vikrama 
era. Sir John Marshall came across a few inscriptions 
at Taxila, Takht-i-bahi and Kalavan which showed cer¬ 
tain connected years in a new era. From the word 
Ayasa preceding these years, Sir John at once con¬ 
cluded that the so-called Vikrama era or the Malava era 
was started by one Azes I 2 , an insignificant 6aka king 
without even the title of a Raja. Sir John s great dis¬ 
covery was hailed with the greatest jubilation by western 
scholars, and many chronological schemes were made on 
this slender hypothesis. Frankly speaking, I cannot 
conceive how it can be true and why there should be a 
desire to attribute the origin of this national era of India 
to foreign origin. It must be remembered that India 
can count insignificant kings like Azes by thousands. An 

1. In his drama Malavikdgnimitra . 

2. Compare: Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, P. 58 If. “It determines 

the origin of the so-called Vikrama era and fixes the beginning of 
* the reign of Azes I in 58 B. C.” Here we see the wonderful spectacle 
of one wrong hypothesis trying to correct an historical illusion. 
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era started by a foreign king without kingdom and with¬ 
out following has very little chance of survival in a 
country like India. The earliest stone inscriptions using 
the Malava era are found mostly in Malwa and Rajputana 
and not in I axila the home of the Ayasaera. And again, 
who knows whether the three letters A-ya-sa are not 
mis-read and mis-interpreted ? The great chronological 
structure built on the questionable authority of the 
three letters aforesaid does not appear to me to stand 
on very secure foundation. 

Turning to the Malava era it may be noticed that 
the Krita year first makes its appearance in the two 
Nandsa pillar inscriptions (D. R. Bhandarkar’s List of 
Inscriptions of Northern India according to Vikrama Era, 
No. 1, in Epigraphiu Indica, Vol. XIX) as Krita 282. 
Therefore, between the inception of the era and the 
year 282 no inscription bears a date in the same era. 
Inscriptions belonging to the intermediate period either 
could not be recognised or are undated or lost. The 
next year to be mentioned is Krita 428 which appears in 
the Bijayagadh pillar inscription 1 . It may be noticed 
that here also it is a year of the KRITA era. The next 
available year is 461 appearing in the Mandasor inscrip¬ 
tion of Naravarman 2 . Here the Krita year is qualified 
by the word ‘^rlr-Malavaganamnate’ ‘firmly establish¬ 
ed by the Gana or the Republic of the prosperous Mala- 
vas\ With the help of this material we can say that the 
Krita era was associated with the Malavas when the year 
461 was current. This is the first evidence that the 
Krita era was also known as the Malava era. The 
inscription of the Malava year 493 3 mentions 'Malavanam 

1. Bhandarkar’s List , op. cit. No. 2 V. E. 

2. Bhandarkar’s List, op. cit. No. 3 V. E. 

3. Bhandarkar’s List > op. cit. No. 6 V. E. 
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gana-sthitygh’, or 'from the Gana-sthiti of the MSlavas’, 
or in other words, from the time of the settlement 
of the Malava hordes. The inscription of 524 1 2 mentions 
‘vikhyapake Malava-varhSa-klrtteh' or 'proclaiming the 
glory of the dynasty of the Malavas’. An inscription 
of the year 589 a uses the word ‘Malava-gana-sthiti- 
vafiat’ or ‘dependent on the settlement of the Malava 
hordes’. This era is also described as the Sarnvatsara of 
the Kings of Malwa (Bhandarkar’s List, No. 18), also of 
the King of Malwa {Ibid, No. 16). The Malava era is 
for the last time mentioned in the Gyaraspur frag¬ 
mentary inscription of the year 936 3 4 where it is called 
‘MSlava-kaJa’. From this time onwards Malava era 
disappeared from Indian inscriptions, giving place to the 
Vikrama era, although the basis of the computation re¬ 
mained the same from a starting point in 58 B. C\ These 
are some of the hard facts concerning the Vikrama era, 
and cannot be explained away by the evidence of any 
other kind. 

The above discussion leads us to the conclusion 
that the era started in 58 B. C. with the 'Malava Gana' 
which may either mean the Malava horde or the Malava 
republic, or with the ‘Malava-gana-sthiti’ or the settle¬ 
ment of the Malava Gana or the establishment of the 
Malava republic. The term ‘MalaveSanam’ in plural 
suggests that the original leaders were many and not one, 
and perhaps refers to the oligarchic form of govern¬ 
ment of the Malavas. It was called KRITA in imita- 

1. Bhandarkar's List, op. cit. No. 7 V. E. 

2. Bhandarkar’s List, op. cit. No. 9 V. E. 

3. Bhandarkar’s List, op. cit. No. 37 V. E. 

4. I his must have happened when historical sense disappeared from the 

minds of the authors of inscriptions, when the distance between 58 
B. C. and Vikramaditya’s time faded and coalesced into one. As the 
tradition of Vikrama was too strong the Malava era had naturally to 
yield to the more powerful Vikrama era. 
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tion of the Krita Yuga the best of time periods. I do 
not agree with the great scholars who think that the era 
was called Krita because it was ‘made or prepared' 1 for 
marking dates. But can any historian show ine an era 
which has not been made or prepared* for marking 
dates ? Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s identification of the 
Krita with the Vikrama era 2 is hardly convincing in the 
absence of more definite epigraphic material. It is 
thus needless for me to state that for the purposes of 
definite historical conclusions Krita and Malava eras 
should be allowed to remain as the Krita and the Mala¬ 
va eras ; it will also be perfectly scientific if the Krita is 
identified with the Malava era on the strength of 
the passage ‘£rIr-MSlavagan§mnate praSaste Krita- 
sarnjnite appearing in one of the inscriptions 3 . But for 
identifying the Krita or the Malava era with the Vikrama 
eia, at least in the earlier period, there is absolutely no 
justification. 

If, as has been shown already, there had been no 
Vikramaditya in 58 B.C., the question naturally arises as 
to who this Vikramaditya must be in whose court the 
Nine Gems flourished. Such a Vikramaditya must at the 
same time be a great and famous king and not an ordi¬ 
nary man requiring a microscope to find him out. There 
are two important clues to help us to discover his iden¬ 
tity. hirst, he is the 6akSri or the enemy of the 6akas 
and second, he belonged to Ujjayinl. 

Let us see first whether the history of Ujjayinl 
can l ead u s anyw here. The great city of Ujjayinl is the 

1. I A, 1913, P. 200 ; JBORS, Vol. HP. 31. ' ' 

2. See I). R. Bhandarkar's article entitled "The Vikrama Era ” in the 

Commemorative Essays presented to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 1917, 
Pp. 18 7f{. 

3. the Inscription of Naravarman : Bhandarkar's List, op. cit. No. 3 
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famous Ozene J of the Greeks and the picturesque ViSala 
of the poets. It was famous for its celebrated temple of 
Mahakala. It was the capital of Pradyota, the father of 
\ asavadatta, and of his family, and then of the viceroys 
of the Mauryas. ASoka as a prince was posted at UjjayinI 
as the Maurya viceroy. The Periplus states that it was 
formerly a royal capital. Ptolemy informs us that it was 
the capital of Tiastenes (Chashtana). His descen¬ 
dants are known as the 6aka Satraps. They were 
conquered by Chandra Gupta II of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty. In Yuan Chwang’s time it was the capital of 
the Katachchhuris. Then we find the Paramaras who 
governed it down to the time of the Muslim conquest. 
Rajaiekhara* records a tradition that Vi Sal a was an 
examination centre where poets used to be examined. 
It is said that here Kalidasa, Mentha, Amara, Rupa, 6ura, 
Bharavi, Harichandra and Chandragupta were examined. 

Fhis brief history of UjjayinI shows that the 
Sakas were ruling the Maiwa with their capital at 
UjjayinI from the time of Chashtana (c. 130 A. D.) upto 
the time when the 6akas were driven out by Chandra 
Gupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. The last 
known member of the 6a ka or Ksha'trapa line was Rudra 
Simha III who ruled upto at least 388 A. D. This 
Rudra Simha III apparently was conquered, routed and 
driven out for good by Chandra Gupta II sometime after 
A. D. 388. 1 he 6akas were the enemies of Brahmanic 

culture, as has been shown ably by JayaswaP, and cer¬ 
tainly we cannot expect literary examina tions to be held 
in their time. A Brahma-Sabha is possible only when 

1. For a brief history of the town of Ozene, see S. X. Majumdar: Ancient 

India as described by Ptolemy (Me Rindle), P. 373 (Notes). 

2. h&vyamimathsa, G. O. S., P. 55, and Introduction P. xxxvii (third 

edition). 

3. History oj India, 150 A. Z>.—350 A. D„ Pp. 150ff. 
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they are extirpated. It now remains to be proved that 
this 6akari Chandra Gupta II is the same as the Makati 
Vikramaditya in whose court the Nine Gems flourished. 

In the Bhavishyottara Pur ana there is an account 
of the seven Imperial Gupta kings with a great deal of 
original information hitherto unknown to the text¬ 
books on Indian history. As the testimony of this 
Purana throws some light on the Vikramaditya ques¬ 
tion, I am tempted to refer to it here. According to 
this Purana there was only one Vikramaditya amongst 
the Imperial Guptas, and that was Chandra Gupta II. 
The other six Guptas had a different appellation for 
each, ending-in Aditya. Thus Chandra Gupta I was 
known as Vijayaditya, Samudra Gupta as Aiokaditya, 
Kumara Gupta I as Mahendi aditya, Skanda Gupta as 
Parakramaditya, Nrisimha Gupta as Baladitya and 
Kumara Gupta II as Kramaditya 1 . 

According to the Bhavishyottara Purana it is easy to 
spot the only Vikramaditya of the Gupta line as Chandra 
Gupta 11 who ruled for a period of 36 years from 
A. D. 378 to 414. Thus the &akari Vikramaditya 
of the traditional fame belonged to the Gupta line who 
were originally in iSrlparvata in Nepal and were hill-men. 
Marriage alliances were the trump cards with the Guptas. 
By marriage they came to Pataliputra, by. marriage 
they got the throne of the Andhras, by marriage they 
established friendship with the Nagas and by marriage 
they brought the Vakatakas under control 2 . Their 

1. Reference may be made to M. Krishnaniachariar : History of Classical 

Sanskrit Literature, Introduction, P, cii where he has quoted from 
this Putana. Rut as he identified Samudra Gupta with the 
Sandrakottas of the Greeks, he appears to have completely missed 
the significance and the true value of the passages. 

2. Raichaudhury : Political History of Ancient India, P. 376f, as also the 

account of the Guptas as given in the Bhavishyottara Purana . See 
History of Classical Sanskrit Literature , P. ciif. 
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methods were also not very refined. Samudra Gupta 
was a parricide, and Chandra Gupta II was a fratricide 
and married the widowed wife of his brother. Chandra 
Gupta II naturally wanted fame to cover the stain, 
and the best way to do that was to patronise learned 
men on a grand scale, and this he did with a vengeance. 
For the present this should be our conclusion 1 . 

Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya is described in 
the Bhavishyottara Parana 2 as one who will come in the 
future. There it is said that Chandra Gupta II will be 
born as the son of Samudra Gupta. He will be like a 
lion among heroes ; by his prowess he will drive away 
from the country the Yavanas and the Hunas. He will 
be surrounded by learned men like the powerful Sun-God. 
He will be proficient in the sciences, the Vedas, the laws, 
the Purana, the Itihasa and Kavya, and will become 
famous throughout the world as Vikramaditya. By 
crossing the seven rivers, by conquering the Vahllkas 
and other tribes, and by having raised pillars of fame 
upto the Saurashtra country, he will enjoy the earth for 
thirty-six years without a rival. 


1. The conclusions obtained from the Purana have been briefly sum¬ 

marised in my- article entitled ‘New Light on the History of the 
Imperial Guptas' published in Voi. I of the Journal of the 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute. 

2. The passage runs as follows :— 

wa fPTr ffrrur finmnra n 

qrfrsn: TfdrfinT: i 


fawfcq- fcifa JT*rt JRf: i 

mndhr fitter ^ ii 

*rrf%5re vftsirfiT cuprum u 

—History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Introduction, Pp. ciii-civ. 
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Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya was undoubtedly a 
great monarch with great achievements. With his capital 
at Pataliputra he certainly had an extensive dominion, 
but the foreign rulers of 6aka origin in western India 
were a thorn in the flesh of this great Hindu monarch. 
The 6aka rulers, of Ujjayini and Girnar from the time 
of Chashtana (130 A.I).) till the end of the fourth century 
A. D. had consolidated their strength and spread 
their foreign influence on the society and culture of the 
whole of western India 1 . Chandra Gupta II wanted all 
this to go, and made a bold attempt to drive them out 
of Indian soil. The campaign proved eminently success¬ 
ful, and he was able to uproot the 6akas and rid the 
country of foreign influence. He was, therefore, hailed 
with jubilation as the great 6akari Vikramaditya by 
the learned men and the orthodoxy of India. His domi¬ 
nions spread right upto Saurashtra (Kathiawad) in the 
west. Thus from Bengal to Kathiawad, king Vi¬ 
kramaditya had unrivalled sway. To look after his 
newly acquired territories in the west, he made 
Ujjayin! his second capital and in order to keep them 
in an undisturbed condition he gave his daughter 
Prabhavatl in marriage to the Vakataka king and 
won his esteem 2 . 

The change in the political atmosphere in northern 
India had a marvellous effect on the cultural and social 
life of India. Scholars, poets, scientific men, dramatists 
and the like sprang up from all quarters. Whoever 
among them could show any brilliance, particularly in 
special literary examinations, was at once rewarded in 
some form or other by the accomplished and apprecia- 

1. For an account of the 6akas of Ujjayini sec Raichaudhury; Political 

History of Ancient India, Pp. 343ff. 

2. For an historical account of Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya see 

Raichaudhury : Political History of Ancient India, Pp. 376ff. 
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tive king Vikramaditya. All were enthused with a new 
life as it were. Orthodox sacrifices were held, new 
temples were built and all signs of foreign culture and 
foreign influence disappeared. People breathed an air 
which was at once fresh, free and light, became happy, 
buoyant and prosperous, and the literature of the period 
reflected this mood in all its multifarious branches. 
Kalidasa was a product of this age, and all authors of 
the excellent inscribed pieces were the products of this 
age. The style of writing with its free, easy, flowing, 
smooth, natural, light and sweet language was a special 
characteristic of this period. This charming style 
continued till the time of Yagodharman (M. E. 589) 
before it finally disappeared giving rise to a stiff, tough, 
laboured and unnatural style akin to that found among 
the Jainas of Gujarat in a later period. In order to 
give a fillip Vikramaditya made Sanskrit popular and 
made it a language of the harem 1 and of the people for 
daily use. 2 

Thus it is quite possible that there would be numer¬ 
ous scholars, poets, playwrights and authors round 
about Vikramaditya. Out of the whole lot only nine 
were considered to be of special eminence. Many 
must be their works, and high must be the quality of 
their productions. Unfortunately for us, all that 
literature is not preserved, and to-day some of them 
can with difficulty be traced through casual references. 
Works written by these great authors have not, again, 

h Cf. Kdvyaminiamsdj P. 50— 

Sruyate Ujjayinyam Sahasfinko nama raja; tena cha Saiiiskrita— 
bhashatmakam antahpura eva. 

2. IC, VI, P. 381 where Mr. Dikshit quotes the following significant 
verse from the Sarasvatikanthahharana : ‘Kale 6ri-Sahasaiikasya ka 
na Samskritavadinah\ To this I would prefer to give the above inter¬ 
pretation. 
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come down to us in their pristine purity. Frequent 
omissions and additions have been made in them as 
they passed through centuries of copying by both 
learned and ignorant sets of copyists. Thus inaccura¬ 
cies, unauthorized additions, corrections and omissions 
characterise these works. They require, therefore, the 
most careful handling when used for historical and 
chronological purposes. But one thing must be re¬ 
membered, particularly in view of what the European 
scholars allege, that these scholars and authors were all 
honest men. They were the worshippers of the sacred 
deity Sarasvatl and wexe incapable of deliberate lies 
in order to mislead somebody either in their own time or 
any time afterwards. In India at least, the ancient 
authors cannot be charged with dishonesty and forgery. 
These are modern inventions ! If they have given 
inaccurate information, it is because they in their 
own time honestly believed in it. We should exercise 
what little intelligence we possess, not with a conviction 
what we think to-day is absolutely correct, but with 
a view to making an earnest and honest endeavour to 
find out what was true. 

That there were many scholars at the court of 
Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya is recorded in that 
much maligned work Jyotirvidabharana of Ganaka 
Kalidasa who, in the opinion of the great mathematician 
MM. Pandit Sudhakar Dvivedi, belonged to 1164 6aka*. 
That this is not the work of the great poet Kalidasa there 
is not the slightest doubt, and the &loka connecting 

1, Here it may be remarked that this work, where mundane astrology 
is treated, is not quoted in the Adbhutasdgara of VallaJa Sena(c.ll85) 
dealing principally with mundane astrology and quoting extensively 
from previous authorities. Moreover in his time the equinoctial 
point was 12 degrees distant from the first point of Aries, and on that 
basis 444 plus 12 x 60— 720 — 1164 Saka seems to be the correct 
date of this Gain ka • Kalidasa. 
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the author with the works of Kalidasa must have been 
the foolish addition of the copyist who, in his supreme 
ignorance, could not distinguish between the two 
Kalidasas. Kern s opinion' that the Jyotiyviddbhayunu 
was a forgery is too naive to" require any 
refutation. 

According to the Jyotirvidabhafana there were nine 
Sabhasads or Court Pandits in the court of Vikramaditya. 
They were Sanku, Vararuchi, Mani, Angudatta, Jishnu, 
frilochana, Hari, Ghatakarpara and Amarasimha. 
Besides these, there were seven Kalatantra Kavis or 
poets conversant with the science of time. Under this 
head are given the names of Satya, Varahamihira, £ruta- 
sena, Badarayana, Manittha and Kumarasimha. In 
addition to these two lists Ganaka Kalidasa, gives a 
fuither list of Nine Gems in which the prominent names 
of the two previous lists are incorporated. The 
names of Nine Gems are—Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, 
Amarasimha,^ Sanku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira and Vararuchi 2 . 

The statement of Ganaka KalidSsa gives quite a 
natural, straightforward and matter of fact informa¬ 
tion. Here the author records a tradition which was 
current in his time (1164 Saka), and I do not see any 
reason why his statement should be disbelieved. All the 
authors mentioned are capable of flocking round 
Vikramaditya for encouragement and patronage, thus 
making their patron and themselves famous. As a matter 
of fact, the Vikramaditya age was the Golden Age 
in the whole range of Sanskrit literature and furnished 
a landmark m the steady march of national scholarship 
towards progress. If the lit tle information we gather 

1. Prof. H. Kern —Verspreide Geschriften, Vol. IV, P. 84. ~ 

2. Chapter XXII, Verses 8, 9 and 10. 
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to-day from various heterogeneous sources of varying 
degrees of authenticity and authority runs counter to 
this great tradition, we should either consider our pre¬ 
sent knowledge altogether valueless or make an at¬ 
tempt to justify it by eliminating data on which no 
reliance can be placed. 

The Nine Gems theory cannot be lightly passed 
over, since Subandhu, the author of the V asavadatta, 
hints at it in the passage Navuka vilusanti (the insigni¬ 
ficant nine enjoy, as against the extraordinary nine) 
while mourning the death of Vikramaditya'. Subandhu 
was the Bhagincya (sister’s son) of Vararuchi who was 
a court poet of Vikramaditya. The commentator of 
Subandhu also calls the author a member of Vikramadi¬ 
tya’s court. On the face of this positive and abso¬ 
lutely contemporary evidence how can it be said that 
the tradition of Nine Gems as recorded in the Jyotirvida- 
bharana is a pure myth ? Kern himself has relied on an 
inscriptional evidence to show that the Nine Gems were 
in the court of Vikramaditya. I quote here the rele¬ 
vant passage from Kern in full. “In an inscription of 
Buddha Gaya a translation of which is given by Wilkins 
(As. Res., Vol. I, 286) we find the following. ‘Vikrama¬ 
ditya was certainly a king renowned in the world. So 
in his court were nine learned men, celebrated under 
the epithet of the Nava ratnani or nine jewels ; one of 
whom was Amaradeva, who was the king s councillor, a 
man of great learning, and the greatest favourite of 

1 l? or a fuller account of the two authors Vararuchi and Subandhu, 
see S. K. Dikshit in IC, Vol. VI Pp. 377ff. In this verse the author 
tries to impress that after the death of Vikramaditya instead of the 
old set of Nine Jewels nine commonplace poets and scholars have 
taken their place. According to M. Krishnamachariar. “In this 
allusion to Vikramaditya there is express indication that Vikrama¬ 
ditya so lamented was the patron ot the Jsine Gems (op. cit. 
P. 467). 
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the prince.’ This inscription is dated Samvat 1015 or 
A. D. 948 1 ”. 

Since a myth cannot reasonably expect to have 
confirmation from two widely different historical sources, 
we have no alternative but to accept if as a tradition of 
great importance and an historical fact. The names of 
the Nine Gems have been preserved by Ganaka Kalidasa. 
Otherwise these would have been lost. Should we 
abuse him or thank him ? It is for the scholars to 
decide. 

Let us see now who these Nine Gems were, what 
their achievements and functions were, and how they 
were connected with Vikramaditya and Ujjayinl. But 
before this inquiry is proceeded with, it should be pointed 
out that although some of the Gems were very greatly dis¬ 
tinguished in the time pf Vikramaditya they are not so 
now. Time has erased much of that glory, and to-day 
some of them exist only in some stray and unimportant 
references in Sanskrit literature, and all vestiges of their 
life and activities are altogether forgotten. Only those 
among the Nine Gems who wrote standard works have 
suivived, but others who did not write or w'ere dis¬ 
tinguished in other spheres of human activity have left 
only traces of their memory at the present time. With 
these preliminary remarks the Nine Gems are taken 
below one after another in the order in which they are 
mentioned by Ganaka Kalidasa in his Jyotirvidabharanu. 

THE FIRST GEM DHANVANTARI 

Y\ ith regard to the first Gem we have naturally to 
distin guish between two Dhanvantaris, one mythological 

I. I rnf. H. kern: I erspreide Geschriften , Vo!. IV, Introduction to the 
English translation of the Brihatsarnhim of Varaharnihira 
Pp. 87-88. 
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and celestial and another historical and terrestrial 1 . 
When gods used to suffer from diseases, the celestial 
Dhanvantari used to treat them and thus keep them 
always in fit condition. That in heaven there are no 
diseases to-day is solely due to this ever-present and 
ever watchful Dhanvantari. When Vasuki, the great 
snake-god, had an eye trouble, Dhanvantari is said to 
have used considerable skill in curing him, and this he 
could only do by making the thousand-hooded snake- 
god lie on the back, when the poisonous fumes emitted 
by his thousand mouths could not reach the eyes. There 
are also stories to explain how Dhanvantari came in con¬ 
flict with snakes whom he could almost invariably 
conquer by his medicines and charms, but we are not 
here concerned with him, since he was not, and could 
not conceivably be, connected with the Vikrarrraditya 
of Ujjayinl. 

The Dhanvantari of terrestrial origin is known in 
the Ayurveda literature in Sanskrit. Here again two 
Dhanvantaris are distinguished, one was the Kshattriya 
king of Benares and the second is the progenitor of the 
t Vaidya caste. But both of them propagated the 
science of medicine to the public. Bhava MiSra 2 held the 
view that the teacher of Sugruta was Dhanvantari, the 
Kshattriya prince born in the family of Bahu. The 
first Gem Dhanvantari may quite conceivably be identi¬ 
fied with the preceptor of SuSruta who was well con¬ 
versant with surgery. Charaka is usually considered 
to be a contemporary of Kaaishka; SuSruta who comes 
later may be relegated to the Gupta dynasty. He was 

1. For a historical, quasi -historical, mythological and other accounts of 

Dhanvantari, please refer to History of Indian Medicine by Girindra- 
nath Mukhopadhyaya, Vol. II (1926), Chapter XI, Pp. 308ff. 

2. From the relevant extracts from the Bhavaprahd$a\ see History of 

Indian Medicine, op. cit. Vol. II, P. 316. 
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initiated in the art of surgery by his guru Dhanvantari, 
who must have had a considerable hand in re-organising 
the army medical crops in order to help Vikramaditya 
in his many campaigns against the Saka foreigners. 
Dhanvantari may very well be conceived as the Surgeon- 
General to the Chief of the .State and as having attained 
fame and distinction in that capacity. 

The medical work Dhanvantari-Nighantu along 
with several other works are ascribed to Dhanvantari. 
Various medical preparations and specifics are also at¬ 
tributed to Dhanvantari. The Dhanvantara Ghrita, 
PaSupata Rasa, Mrityuffjaya Lauha, Rasa Rajendra, 
Rasabhra Guggula, among others, may be mentioned 
in this connection 1 . 

THE SECOND GEM KSHAPANAKA 

Kshapanaka comes second in the order.. 
Kshapanaka is a Hindu term for signifying Jainas of all 
description. The Digambaras were designated by the 
special term Nagna Kshapanaka. Ganaka Kalidasa in 
his list of Kalatantra Kavis mentions $rutasena whom 
his learned commentator identified with Siddhasena 
Divakara who was a tWetambara Jaina. As he seems to 
be the only Jaina famous in the court of Vikramaditya, 
Kshapanaka the second Gem may be quite rightly identi¬ 
fied with Siddhasena Divakara 2 . That Siddhasena 
knew Jyotisha is testified by Varahamihira who quotes 
his opinion in the Brihajjataka 3 . 

Jain traditions associate Siddhasena with the 
great king Vikramaditya. Of the various accounts of 

1. History of Indian Medicine, op. cit. Vol. II, Pp. 318 and 328. ~ 

2. As has been done by Mohanchand Dalichand Desai in his Jaina Sahityano 

Itihdsa, P. 106f. and MM. S. C. Vidyabhushana in his History 

of Indian Logic, Pp. 173ff. and 222. 

3. Chapter VII, Verse 7 “Devasvami Siddhaseno’ pi chaiva”, 
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Siddhasena the earliest is represented by the Ptakrita 
Kahava>% of BhadnSvara Suri (c. 1064-94 A. D.) 1 . Ac¬ 
cording to Jain accounts Siddhasena was the son of 
Devarshi and Devriil of the Katyayana gotra. He 
accepted Vriddhavadi Suri as his preceptor after being 
outwitted by him in a disputation before a gathering 
of shepherds. 

Siddhasena once proposed to the Jaina Sahgha that 
the Agamas may be re-cast in Sanskrit. This was consi¬ 
dered by the Sahgha as a sacrilege,- and as a result, 
Siddhasena was banished from the Sahgha. Jain ac¬ 
counts further state that after his expulsion Siddhasena 
travelled widely. In the course of his travels he came 
to the court of Vikramaditya at UjjayinI and presented 
to him four verses of his composition. This pleased the 
king so much that he at once gave Siddhasena an 
honoured place in the assembly. 

Once again, it is said that Siddhasena visited the 
temple of Lord 6iva along with king Vikramaditya but 
did not pay homage to the god. Thereupon, the king 
asked for an explanation from Siddhasena for his strange 
behaviour. Siddhasena coolly replied that the 6iva 
Liuga was not strong enough to withstand the power 
of his prayers. At the request of Vikramaditya Sid¬ 
dhasena muttered some prayers, and lo ! the Linga 
spontaneously burst open and an image of Paiivanatha 
miraculously emerged out of the aperture 2 . 

1, Other accounts also can be found from several other sources, e. g. t 

Prabandhachintamani of Merutufiga Suri (1304 A. IX) and the 
Chatiirvim§aUprabandha of Kajasekhara Suri (1349 A.D.) and in the 
Prabh&vakacharitra of Prabhachandra Suri. 

2. Cf. for instance, Prabhdvakacharitra in the Singhi Jaina Gr&nthamali*, 


P. 59 : 


fern 1 i 

mb: THrchtw srfmrr ii 
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Siddhasena is also said to have discovered some 
ancient Tantra works on alchemy and on miraculous 
raising of armies. With this Vidya he helped king 
Devapala (not of the Pala dynasty, of course !) of Kar- 
mara Nagara in the east when he was attacked by the 
army of Vijayavarman of Kamarupa. Siddhasena's last 
days were spent at Pratishthanapura, and the news of 
his death was received at Viiala with the greatest regret. 
Siddhasena also is said to be a contemporary of Dhanafi- 
jaya, king of Broach and the son of Balamitra. 
Vriddhavadi, his teacher, had also his headquarters at 
Broach (Bhrigupura). 

Siddhasena is reputed to have composed thirty- 
two Dvatrirhgikas out of which twenty-two are avail¬ 
able, although all of them do not contain the full 
thirty-two stanzas. Siddhasena’s Nyayavatara in¬ 
augurated a new era in Jain logic 1 which he extricated 
from confusion by reason of its being mixed up. with 
metaphysical matter. Another work of his, the 
Sanmatitarka 2 , composed in the Prakrit language deals 
with various matters pertaining to Jain logic includ¬ 
ing the doctrine of Naya. 

Siddhasena’s fondness for the Sanskrit language 
in which he wanted the Agamas to be re-written must 
be due to the influence of Vikramaditya who was not 
only a lover of Sanskrit but also made it the language 
of the harem and of the people at large for daily use 3 . 

1. For a detailed account of his services to the cause of Jaina Logic, please 

refer to A History of Indian Logic by S.C. Vidyabhushana, Pp. 173ff. 

2. This valuable work was published in part by Pandit Sukhaia!ji and 

Bechardas from the Gujarat Furatattva Mandir, Ahniedabad. 

3. Compare KavyamimanisH, P. 50—‘“Samskritabhasliatmakam antahpura 

eveti , also “Kale &ri~&ahasahkasya ke na Saihskritavadinah”_ IC 

VI, P. 381n. 
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The bursting of the Linga as an historical fact is rather 
very hard for non-Jainas to swallow. 

Siddhasena is described as a poet of very high 
order, an excellent panegyrist, a great controversialist, 
an acute logician, a sympathetic reformer, as also an 
authority on astrology and horoscopy worthy of the 
respect of Varahamihira 1 2 3 . No wonder he was respected 
as a Gem in Vikramaditya’s court. 

THE THIRD GEM AMARASI&HA 

That the third Gem Amarasimha was connected 
with Vikramaditya is established on the authority of the 
Buddha Gaya inscription referred to by Kern in his 
introduction to the English translation of Varahamihira’s 
Brihatsamhita 1 . In this inscription it is said that 
VikramSditya was a renowned king in the world. In 
his court there were nine learned men celebrated under 
the epithet of Nava ratnani or nine jewels. One of them 
is Amaradeva who was the king’s councillor, a man of 
great learning, and the greatest favourite of the prince. 
The inscription is from Samvat 1015 or 948 A. D. 

The Buddha Gaya temple, according to General 
Cunningham, is the one seen by Yuan Chwang between 
629 and 642 A. D. but not by Fi-Hien who visited 
India between 399 and 414 A. D. As this Buddhist 
temple was erected by Amaradeva, one of the Nine 
Gems in the court of Vikramaditya, Cunningham 
concluded that Amaradeva is the same as Amarasimha 
the author of the A marakosa*. 

This Amarasimha must be considered to be a 
Buddhist, since he erected a Buddhist temple in the 

1. Bfihajjdtaha, VII. 7. 

2. Prof. H. Kern : Verspveide Geschr if ten, Vol. IV, P. 87f. 

3. Prof. H Kern: op. cit. Vol. IV. P. 88. 
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Buddhist strong-hold of Buddha Gaya. He cannot be 
considered a Jaina as some scholars assert. There is a 
tradition that Amara wrote many works, but they were 
destroyed by the great reformer Sankaracharya 
(c. 778 A. D.y. 

There is an interesting reference to Amara in 
Rajajekhara’s Kdvyamimaihsd. There it is said that 
Amara w'as examined at a poets’ examination held at 
ViSala or Ujjayinl 1 2 . Thus Amara’s association with 
Ujjayinl is also established by an independent tradition. 
Amara no longer is an unknown or obscure figure. He is 
an associate of Vikramaditya at Ujjayinl and that as a 
Gem. A floating verse makes Amara the son of $abara- 
svamin by a &udra wife 3 . 

THE FOURTH GEM &ANKU 

Sanku may have been a great man in Vikrama¬ 
ditya’s time, but to-day we have absolutely no trace of 
him beyond the solitary mention of Ganaka Kalidasa in 
his Jyotirvidabharana. Further, there is a reference in 
a wretched floating verse which makes Sanku the son 
of &abarasvamin born of a Vaiiya wife 4 . This 
floating verse records the wonderful tradition that 
tSabarasvamin had taken a wife each from all the four 
castes and through each begot distinguished sons who 
became famous in different spheres of life. The names 
of the six sons of Sabarasvamin make us naturally sus- 

1. See also S. C. De : Kalidasa and Vikramaditya, P. 27. 

2. See Supra. 

3. More about, this verse will come in the sequel. See the Fourth Gem. 

4. IC, Vol. VI, P. 209 quotes the verse as—■ 

TT3rr Fnrwr: i 

srFPrr 

srsjjmun:: ^^^rfirfg^rmrrr: u 
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picious about the genuineness of the tradition, although, 
if we exercise our imagination a little, we may, to a 
certain measure, take all of them to he contemporaries. 
In this floating verse Varahamihira is said to be 6abara- 
svamin’s son by the Brahmana wife, kings Bhartrihari 
and Vikrama by the Kshattriya wife, Harichandra and 
6artku by the VaiSya wife and Amara by the 6udra wife. 

This floating verse at best can be used to establish 
the contemporaneity of these celebrities, but cannot be 
made a ground for taking them all as sons of 6abara- 
svamin. Vikramaditya’s father is known to be Samudra 
Gupta and he cannot, under any circumstances, be 
identified with Saharasvamin, the author of the cele¬ 
brated Sahara - Bhashya. 

. 6ahku may, however, be tentatively identified with 
i-jankuka referred to by Keith whose earlier work on 
poetics was the basis of the Vyaktiviveka of Mahiman 
Bhatta who flourished about 1050 A. D. and who stated 
that “inference was sufficient explanation of the en¬ 
joyment of poetry”. 

On the other hand, 6ahkuka is known to have 
criticized the views of Lollata on Rasa and was perhaps 
a younger contemporary of Lollata, for his poem 
Bhuvanabhyudaya was composed during the reign of king 
Ajitaplda of Kashmir (814-851 A. D.). The fourth 
Gem 6anku should not be confounded with this later 
^ankuka 1 . 

On the whole, amongst the Nine Gems, fWku’s 
lustre at the present moment seems to be the most 
clouded. 

1. For confirmation and further information see Kalidasa and Vikramd- 
ditya by S.C. De, P. 27 and M. Krishnamachariar : History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, P. 739 and Note 1. 
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THE FIFTH GEM VETALABHATTA 

Vetalabhatta or the ‘goblin Pandit’ is really a funny 
name for a learned man to possess, and it is no wonder 
that the historical aspect of the person is soon mixed 
up with fantastic stories connected with ghosts, goblins 
and a host of other supernatural beings. And since 
Vikramaditya was connected with Vetalabhatta, all 
varieties of ghost stories gathered round the name of 
Vikramaditja and his reign. According to the 
Devlchandragupta quoted in the Ndfyadarpana Chandra 
Gupta retired with his friend Atreya at dead of night to 
a solitary place with the object of propitiating Vetala. 
Vetalabhatta thus may be the person w r ho by his secret 
undertakings like BhCxta Sadhana, PiSacha Sadhana, 
and the like, tried to help the powerful but abjectly 
superstitious prince of the hillman tribe in gaining the 
throne which must have then been occupied by his in¬ 
competent brother Rama Gupta for a very short time 1 . 

Vetalabhatta may be the author of some works 
which were used as a kernel in the composition of such 
fantastic works like the Vetdlapahchavimsatikd. Vetala¬ 
bhatta is also associated with the Mabakala-SmaSana 
of Ujjavinl. He is reported to have declared that 
Vikramaditya annihilated the Asuras and demons who 
had assumed the form of Mlechchhas 2 3 . 

Vetala is represented as an elder contemporary of 
Pravarasena and the poet Mentha who was examined at 
a poets’ examination at UjjayinP. 

From a few references to Vetalabhatta left to 
us, we may conclude that he was respected by king 

1. See IC t Vol. VI, Pp. 381-2 where Mr. Dikshit quotes from the 

Ndtyadarpana and gives an account of this Gem, 

2. IC, Vol. VI, P. 282. 

3. Ibid. 
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Vikramaditya because of his special powers apparently 
acquired through some kind of Sadhana connected 
with goblins and Pi Sachas. He appears to have been a 
Vetala-Siddha having obtained super-normal powers, 
and may have been a Tantric expert to the government 
of Vikramaditya. Since Vetalabhatta had spirits under 
his control, he was not only feared but was also able to 
help VikramSditya considerably through supernatural 
agencies. He may have composed some works with 
goblins and their activities as their subject matter, and 
thus in course of time passed out from the world of reality 
to the position of semi-divine being. 


If an astrologer like Varahamihira could be consi¬ 
dered as a Gem, I do not see any reason why a person 
having a command over supernatural beings cannot be 
considered likewise. In the absence of more definite in¬ 
formation, Vetalabhatta for the present may be taken as 
a Gem in the court of Vikramaditya in charge of what 
may be called supramundane activities and as an ex¬ 
pert of the Tantras. 


THE SIXTH GEM GHATAKARPARA 

Fortunately we possess a slightly better informa¬ 
tion on this Gem who, again, goes by the strange name of 
Ghatakarpara or ‘potsherd’ which is actually mentioned 
in a short work ascribed to him. It is a lyric poem of 
a very artificial character of twenty-two stanzas and is 
marked by the use of Yamakas 1 . 

In this small poem Ghatakarpara describes the 
sad plight of a bereaved lady and her appeal to the 
morning clouds to convey to her departed and distant, 
very distant lover. 

1. S. C. De: Kalidasa and Vikramaditya, P. 27. 
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In the Meghaduta of Kalidasa the poet used inani¬ 
mate objects as the messenger of love and dealt _with the 
subject with consummate skill in the most advanced 
and attractive manner. But it is quite possible that 
Ghatakarpara conceived the idea earlier than Kalidasa, 
since Ghatakarpara’s work is neither very elaborate nor 
so well conceived as Kalidasa's. 

Ghatakarpara’s name is obtained from a verse in 
which he vows that to him who would excel him in 
•Yamaka he would bear the pots of water. His poem is 
free and exquisite, and the style, sweetness, selection 
of words and effect produced on the mind bear a stamp 
of the age of the Vikrama renaissance. 

The high esteem in which Ghatakarpara was held 
is seen by a large number of commentaries that have 
been written on his short work by Abhinavagupta, 
Bharatamallika, Sankara, Govardhana, Kamalakara, 
KuSalakavi, Vaidyanatha and a host of others too 
numerous to mention. 

Another work NUisdra is attributed to Ghatakar¬ 
para. The work is in twenty-one verses in the form of 
a dialogue between a hog and a lion. Madana’s 
Krishnalild (Sariivat 1680) consists of two pairs of 
rhyming lines, one of the lines being taken from Ghata¬ 
karpara, so that four consecutive verses of this poem 
have an entire verse from Ghatakarpara 1 . 

Ghatakarpara may have written many more works 
to make him famous as a Gem, but we have sufficient 
traces to show that his fame in the court of Vikrama was 
well deserved. 

1. For a complete and detailed account of this Gem see Krishnamachariar ; 

History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, P. 316f and footnotes. 
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IE SEVENTH GEM KAl-1 DASA 

h Gem in the court of Vikramaditya is 
reputed to be Kalidasa who may easily be regarded as the 
most, lustrous among the Nine. Kalidasa is easily the 
greatest and the best national poet of India, and his 
works both in the original and in translations have 
brought solace and joy to the minds of the intelligentsia 
of the whole world. The conquests of Kalidasa over 
the minds of the people embrace the whole globe, and 
his achievements are greater than those of the greatest 
conquerors. Of Kalidasa every Indian is proud. 

The evidence of Kalidasa being honoured by 
Vikramaditya 6akari comes from Abhinanda, the court 
poet of the Pala king of Bengal Devapala (c. 815-854)‘. 
Abhinanda in his great work Ramacharita testifies to 
the fact that Kalidasa’s works were given the highest 
encomiums by &akari the enemy of the 6akas 1 2 3 . Thus, 
no doubt needs be entertained regarding the contem¬ 
poraneity of Kalidasa with the great king Vikrama¬ 
ditya. 

That Kalidasa was connected with UjjayinI, the 
capital of Vikramaditya in the west, is> evidenced by 
RajaSekhara who in his Kavyamimaihsa 3 gives us the 
interesting information that Kalidasa was examined 
at ViSala at a poets’ examination. 

Some of the manuscripts of the commentary on the 
Setubandha-Kavya record an ancient tradition that the 

1. This date for Devapala is taken, along with others, from the authorita¬ 

tive work of H. C. Ray eutitled The Dynastic History of Northern 

India, Vol. I, P. 384. 

2. K. S. Ramaswamy Shastri, ed : R&machatita of Abhinanda (GOS), 

Chap. XXII. Verse 100— 

'Khyatim kam api ICalidasakritayo nitah ^akaratina.’ 

3. Op. cit. 3rd edition by K. S. Ramaswamy Shastri, P. 55 and Intro¬ 

duction, P. xxx vii. 
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Kavya was written for king Pravarasena by Kalidasa 
at an express order of king Vikramaditya 4 . 

A few quotations available from the now lost work 
Kunialeivaradautya record an interesting tradition that 
Kalidasa was sent as an ambassador to the court of the 
Kuntala king. It further adds that Kalidasa was not 
received kindly at first by the king and was not offered a 
seat. Kalidasa was thus obliged to sit on the ground, 
but he did it gracefully and the $loka he composed on the 
occasion is preserved. The mission of Kalidasa, 
however, proved ultimately successful, and this gave 
great satisfaction both to the Kuntala king and his 
master Vikramaditya, as we know from the extracts from 
the Kuntaleivaradautya still preserved in Alankara 
works 1 2 . It is unfortunate that the work composed by 
Kalidasa is now no longer extant in full, but there is 
enough remnant left to prove the veracity of the above 
statement. 

Kalidasa displays in his Meghaduta great fondness 
for UjjayinI, the capital of Vikrama, and shows his 
partiality for the city by devoting no less than thirteen 
stanzas to it in the poem. Kalidasa’s works amply 
prove the fact that he was acquainted with the topo¬ 
graphy of Malwa in its minutest detail and thus in¬ 
directly revealed that he was a native of Malwa 3 . 

1, Compare "Iha tavat maharaja-Pravarasenanimittani maharajadhiraja- 

Vikramftdityenajnapto nikhilakavichakrachudamanih Kiilidasa- 
mah&Sayah Setubandhaprabandham chikirshuh.” For detailed in¬ 
formation please refer to the excellent and well documented paper 
entitled King Pravarasena and KMiddsa by K. S. Ramaswamy 
Shastri in the Proceedings of the Seventh Oriental Conference Pd 
99ff. ' 

2, For a fuller treatment of the topic please refer to the Notes of K. S. 

Ramaswamy Shastri on K&vyamimatfisi (GOS). Pp. 214ff, 

3, S. C. De : K&Hd&sa and Vikramaditya, P. 171. H.P. Shastri's opinion 

was the same in JBORS, Vol. I, P. 211. 
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Kalidasa in a solitary stanza (No. 47) describes 
Dagapura and its female beauties, and in doing so uses 
the significant, expression "parichita-bhrulata-vibhra- 
manam” suggesting that in his young age Kalidasa was 
very familiar with the coquettish motions of the eyes as 
displayed by the Dagapura belles. This familiarity of 
rather an intimate type coupled with various other cir¬ 
cumstantial evidences led MM. H. P. Shastri to conclude 
that Kalidasa was born and spent his boyhood at Daga- 
pura or some place near it 1 2 . 

Scholars who discover in the 14th stanza of the 
Meghaduta a reference to Dirmaga and Nichula-Kavi 
are not wrong in their assumption, and it is quite pos¬ 
sible that all of them were contemporaries*. 

Kalidasa not only was a contemporary of Vikrama- 
ditya but he must have out-lived him to see the reign 
of his son Kumara Gupta (414-456 A D.) whose birth 
may have been commemorated by the composition of 
the Kumarasambhava. But it is very doubtful whether 
Kalidasa was living in the reign of Skanda Gupta (456- 
481 A. D.) who does not appear to be alluded to in his 
many works. Kalidasa has indeed referred to a statue 
of Skanda, but this should not necessarily represent king 
Skanda Gupta 3 . It should be taken as a statue of the 
War-lord Skanda who must have been a favourite of the 
warrior king Vikramaditya. 

It is hardly necessary here to disprove the theory 
of MM. H. P. Shastri who makes Kalidasa a contem¬ 
porary of Yagodharman Vishnuvardhana who flourished 
in the first and second quarters of the sixth century A.D. 

1. JBORS, Vol. I, P. 212. 

2. See the discussion on the subject by S. K. Dikshit in IC, Vol. VI, P. 

383f. 

3. As has been taken by H. P. Shastri in JBORS, Vol. II, P. 40. 
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This YasSodharman 1 is neither a Vikramaditya' nor a 
&akari. He defeated the Hunas and, therefore, he may 
be described as a Hunari but not a Sakari. In spite 
of his great vauntings about his own prowess he does 
not appear to me to be a great king with extensive 
dominions. Yafodharman is not glorified and lionised by 
any poet except those composing his inscriptions. One 
of his inscriptions is dated 589 Malava era corresponding 
to A. D. 533-4 when the seventh or the last Imperial 
Gupta king Kumara Gupta II Vikramaditya was ruling, 
perhaps before YaSodharman’s' very nose at his nearby 
capital of Ujjayinl. We have evidence 2 that this king 
ruled till 565 A. D. and was served by Bhattarka from 
whom the Valabhl dynasty started. 

Kalidasa in accordance with the convention of his 
age described the seasons in his Ritusamhara, although 
such descriptions are not only numerous but also 
dramatic and gorgeous in almost all his compositions. 
As the writers of the Malava inscriptions of the same age 
have all described the seasons almost without exception, 
KalidSsa can easily fit in with the traditions of Malwa 
poets in the 4th and 5th centuries of the Christian era 3 
and later. 

Kalidasa is reputed to be the author of the seven 
works Jlitusarhhdra, Meghaduta, Vikramorva&lya, &akun- 
tala, Kumarasambhava, Malavikagnimitra and Raghu- 
vaniia. It is a modern fashion to attribute the Setubandha- 

1. "K&lid&sa—-His Age" in JBORS, Vol. II, Pp. 31-44. 

2. See my recent article entitled “New Light on the History of the Imperial 

Guptas ” in the Journal of Sir Ganganatha Jha Research Institute. 
This time-period is assigned on the authority of the Bhavishyotlara 
Pur&na. " Vijitye&navarmadin Bhatfcirkenanusevitah/ Chatuschat- 
varimsad eva sama bhokshyati medinim//”— History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, Introduction, P. civ. 

3. JBORS, Vol. II, P. 33. 
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Kavya and now lost work Kuntalelvaradautya also to 
his authorship 1 2 . 

Kalidasa did not make the slightest attempt to dis - 
play his knowledge like his compatriot Bhavabhuti. 
But his learning must have been phenomenal' 4 . He 
knew the Vedas, the Puranas, the Kamalastra, the 
Alaukara and Natya fetras, DharmaSastra, Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Dhanurveda, Ayurveda, Vyakarana, 
history, geography of India and outside India, Yoga, 
Vedanta and Sankhya, astronomy, astrology and horo- 
scopy. He knew the Greek astrological authors and 
used Greek terms in his compositions. He was an edu¬ 
cationist and intellectualist, rather than a moralist. His 
sole purpose in writing his works was the glorification of 
Brahmanism. The sanctity of the Brahmana and the 
COW' is the key-note of this Brahmanism. MM. Shastri 
believed that Kalidasa was himself • a Brahmana, 
probably a Daiapura or Dassora Brahmana. 

Much has already been written on Kalidasa and his 
works, and by many scholars of great celebrity and au¬ 
thority 3 . It is not necessary to quote their opinions and 
repeat them here in order to give further biographical 
details of Kalidasa. I would, however, draw the atten¬ 
tion of scholars to three excellent articles on Kalidasa, 
his home, his age and the chronology of his works con¬ 
tributed by MM. H. P. Shastri to JBORS, Vol. I, Pp. 
197-212, Vol. II, Pp. 31-44 and 179-189. These articles 
can be read both for pleasure and profit. 

1. See Supra. 

2. For Kalidasa’s learning and education, see JBORS , Vol. II, P. 184f. 

3. Krishnamachariar: History of Classical Sanskrit Literature , Pp. 99-125 

and footnotes. Here the views of great scholars have been summaris¬ 
ed and criticized. 
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THE EIGHTH GEM VARAHAMIHIRA 

Varahamihira is reputed to be the eighth Gem in 
the court of Vikramaditya, and the lustre of this Gem is 
not a whit less bright than that of the Gem just described. 
Varahamihira calls himself an Avantika or the resident 
of Avanti in his Brihajjataka 1 . Bhattotpala, the great 
commentator of Varahamihira’s works, calls him an 
Acharya and describes him as a Magadha-dvija or a 
Brahmana of Magadha and as having received a boon 
from the Sun-god 2 . Varahamihira also describes himself 
as the son of Adityadasa and as having received his 
education from him and as having composed his work in 
the village of Kapittha 3 . That mischievous floating verse 
already referred to makes Varahamihira the son of &a- 
barasvgmin by his Brahmana wife 4 . These are the only 
biographical details about him. If we believe in Bhatto¬ 
tpala, Varahamihira belonged originally to Magadha 5 and 
must have come to UjjayinI along with Vikramaditya in 
his western conquests. That will be a sane view, because, 
as we can imagine, Vikramaditya does not seem to be one 
to begin military operations without the advice of a 
master astrologer like VarShamihira. Some consider 
‘Magadha-dvija’ as an error for 'Maga-dvija* and thus con¬ 
sider him as a Maga Brahmana or a Magi priest. But here 
it can only be pointed out that if the manuscripts show 
‘Magadha’ it will be prudent to leave it at that and not 
change it to ‘Maga’. If we adopt this as a principle, 
many fantastic speculations will automatically dis¬ 
appear from the field of Indian research. 

1. BrihajjcLtaka, Chap, xxviii, Vers; 9—Avantiko munimatany avalokya 

samyak. 

2. Bhaitotpalavivriti on Brihatsamhitd, P. 2. “tad ayam apy avantika 

charya-Magadha-dvija-Vanihamihiro’rkalabdhavaraprasadah.” 

3. Bfihajjdtaka, Chap, xxviii Verse 9. 

4. See Supra. 

5. According to Al-Beruni he belonged to Kusumapura or Pataliputra. 

See Weber ; History of Sanskrit Literature, P. 258. 
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The way'Varahamihira advocates the necessity of 
keeping well-versed astrologers for the protection of the 
country 1 , and shows the greatest importance of this ar¬ 
rangement to kings in general, leaves very little room for 
doubting that Varahamihira himself belonged to the 
court of a great king and proved his usefulness to him. 
Thus it is not improbable that Varahamihira was patro¬ 
nized by Vikramaditya although independent evidence 
is hard to find to corroborate the statement of Ganaka 
Kalidasa. 

There is a great deal controversy regarding the 
date of Varahamihira. A tradition says that Varahamihira 
went to heaven in 6aka 509 2 . Here obviously to indi¬ 
cate the year the word ‘J-Jaka’ is used. But there axe 
scholars who are inclined to believe that the word must 
indicate the ‘&aka’ era. But they seem to forget that 
olka' also stands for merely ‘year’ without reference to 
an era. Here apparently the word has fo be taken as a 
year of an unspecified era, obviously the most popular 
at the time. Eras in Malwa could only be two, namely, 
the Gupta era or the Malava era. These two eras in 
Malwa were too strong to allow the l&aka era to intrude 
into the country, especially in UjjayinI, the very capital 
of the 6akari Vikramaditya. Thus I am inclined to 
think that it will be prudent to take the year 509 of 
Varahamihira’s death as referring to the Malava era. 
Thus his death has to be put down to 451 A. D. which 
will be just suitable for the chronological scheme of 

1, Compare, for instance, 

“ 'O ^ 

?ft q TT3TT q ll— Chap, ii. Verse 0. 

See also Verses 10 and 11 in tho same chapter. 

2. See full discussion on this point in IC, Vol. VI, Pp. 20Iff. The passage 
is "IsTavadhika-pancha-safca-sam khya-&M$e Varahamihiracharyo 

divam gatah”. 
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Ganaka Kalidasa. I am afraid this view will have to be 
taken as correct, at least for the time being, in view of 
the other associations of his with UjjayinI and Nine 
Gems. 

It is also said that as Varahamihira quotes the opi¬ 
nion of Aryabhata, whose date has been fixed by Fleet 
at 499 A. D. and whose birth has been put down by 
Kern to 476 A. I)., he must belong to a later period, say 
the sixth century A. D 1 * . If Varahamihira dies in 451 
he cannot conceivably get a chance of quoting Arya¬ 
bhata who is bom in 476 A. D. 1 herefore, it must be 
clearly understood that Varahamihira had nothing to 
do with the composition of the Pahchasiddhafitika 
in which Aryabhata is quoted. Bhattotpala, the 
commentator of Varahamihira, has commented on two 
of his works Brihajjdtaka and B rihatsarnhilii but not 
on the Panchasiddhdntikd. The obvious reason is that 
he never considered the last named work as belonging 
to the same authorship. It is further to be noted that 
out of the three works attributed to Varahamihira, the 
Brihatsarnhita and the Brihajjdtaka belong to one class, 
astrology, while the Pahchasiddhanhkd belongs to 
another class, higher mathematics and astronomy. 
This very fact should make us pause before we attri¬ 
bute all the three works to one authorship. As a 
matter of fact, G. Thibaut in his introduction to the 
Pahchasiddhantikd 7 has already referred to two Varaliami- 
hiras, although not on identical ground. The tradition 
among the astronomers of UjjayinI also was that there 
were two Varahainihiras and that the Panchasiddhdntikd 
at least was the work of the second Varahamihira 3 * . 

1. Prof. Kern : Verspreidc Geschriften , Vol. IV, Pp. 76 and 78. 

v £. See Introduction, P. xxviii, last line. 

3. Colebrooke : Algebra, P. xxxiii, where a list of astrologers given by the 

Pandits of UjjayinI was published. 
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Varahamihira appears to me to be the royal 
astrologer in the court of Vikramaditya, and as such 
he was a practical man and needed only such knowledge 
as would help the king, the State and the people. The 
higher mathematics and astronomy are necessary only 
for scholars and theoretical men. In the Brihatsamhita 
Varahamihira dealt with mundane astrology 1 in all its 
various remifications, and showed how the planets, their 
colour, their motion, their declinations and latitudes, 
their retrograde and direct movements, the seasons, the 
eclipses and occupations, etc., affect mankind, the State 
and the king. He showed the way how to anticipate 
calamities and visitations of nature and man, and what 
precautions should be taken to tide over these 
difficulties. 


Similarly, in the Brihajjataka, Varahamihira treats 
of personal horoscopy showing the possibilities of ad¬ 
vancement, longevity, ups and downs of life, planetary 
combinations, favourable or adverse, and planetary 
periods and sub-periods and various cognate topics in 
the case of an individual. He shows also how the twelve 
signs reside in the body and what particular physical 
processes are governed by the planets. These are great 
works, marvellous works, the likes of which are not likely 
to be produced again. Be that as it may, they are 
practical works designed to benefit humanity. But 
when we look to the Pahchasiddhantika we find that it 
is not a practical work; it is a work for the experts; it is 
a comparative study of the five schools of calculations; 


1. On this subject there are only a few works in Sanskrit. The chief 
among them are the Brihutsathhitdy King Vallala Sena's Adbkutasd- 
gara, and the Jain Meghamahodaya. The voluminous work of 
Vallala (1185 A. D.) shows how the Indian kings considered this 
class of astrology as of great practical value to the State. It is said 
Lakshin an a Sena knew that the country would pass into the hands 
of the Mlechchhas, from the stars. 
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it is a scholastic work for the edification of the Pandits 
and the highbrows. At least in this, there is a difference 
between the two classes of works attributed to Varaha- 
mihira. The authorship must be taken as different if 
there is a chronological difficulty of any kind. Thus the 
conclusion seems to be irresistible that Varahamihira 
who composed the Brihatsamhita and the Brihajja- 
taka was a contemporary of Vikramaditya and that he 
died in 451 A. D. 

In this connection another fact may be noted, 
Varahamihira is quoted in the Panchatantra and this 
latter work was translated into Pehlevi in the reign of 
Shah Khusru Nushirvan (531-579 A. D.) 1 . As books 
in that hoary old age never used to be translated 
into foreign languages immediately after publication, 
an allowance has to be made for the Panchatantra to 
become famous, and an additional amount of time to 
allow Varahamihira to acquire fame in order to be 
quoted by the author of the Panchatantra. If these 
allowances are made on a liberal scale, Varaha’s time 
will coincide with that of Vikramaditya. 

Varahamihira in his Brihatsamhita has made ap¬ 
preciative xemarks about the Yavana astrologers, and 
said that they were great exponents of the science and 
received the same respect as shown to ancient seers 2 . 
Varahamihira must have had a good knowledge of the 
Greek language, Greek authors and Greek astrology and 
astronomy, and this is more than proved by the fact that 
he has used no less than thirty-six Greek technical 
terms in his works after Sanskritizing them 3 . The terms 

1. Prof, H. Kern : Vevspreide Geschriften, Vol. IV, P. 88. 

2. Brihalsarhhitd, Chap. II, Verse 14. 

Mlechchhfi hi yavanas teshu samyafc festram idara sthitam/ 

Ki^hivat te'pi pujyante kira. punar daivavid dvijah// 

3. For a list of such words, see Prof. H. Kern: Versfreide Geschriften 

Vol. IV, P. 94. 
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like Anapha, Sunapha, Duradhura, Kemadruma, Heli, 
Apoklima, Panaphara clearly bear the stamp of Greek 
origin on them. 

Varahamihira has quoted liberally the opinions 
of previous authorities in his works. All these references 
have been collected by Kern in his introduction to the 
English translation of the Brihatsamhita 1 2 3 . Among them, 
we notice the interesting names of Satya, Siddhasena, 
Badarayana and Manittha who are described as Kala- 
tantra Kavis in the court of Vikramaditya by Ganaka 
Kalidasa in his Jyotirvidabharam ■*. Varahamihira’s testi¬ 
mony gives a curious confirmation to the statement of 
Ganaka Kalidasa. 

One of the great and permanent contributions to 
mundane astrology by Varahamihira. consists in the 
Ashtakavarga for the preparation of which he has given 
ample directions’. This Ashtakavarga system will keep 
the science of astrology living for ever, because by this 
method alone it is possible to determine by a number the 
strength of all the planets in their own houses, negative 
and positive signs, in the Kendras and Trikonas and so 
forth. When once the strength of the planet is known 
by a number, it is possible to anticipate its effect in 
transit. The planets to be true, predictions based on 
their movements must necessarily be true. Astrology 
as it is practised to-day in India is a dead science. 
Ashtakavarga alone can make it living again. 

). For a comprehensive list see Prof. Hi. Kern : Verspreide Geschriften , Vol. 
IV, 95. 

2. See Supra. 

3. Bfihajj&taka, Chap. ix. For Ashtakavarga calculations, calcu¬ 

lating machines have been prepared. With the help of this one 
horoscope can be calculated in less than five minutes. For directions 
see Subrahmanya Shastri's edition of Brihajj&taka, P. 212. 
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Some of his observations on the effects of planets 
on earth are very reliable, and sooner these are studied 
the better it would be for all of us, the ruler and the 
ruled. Varahamihira observed that Saturn moving and 
retrograding in the seven lunar mansions beginning from 
Krittika and ending in Ailesha brings about terrible 
famines, wars and other national disasters 1 . These ob¬ 
servations have come out true in the past, and they are 
still coming out true at this very moment when this paper 
is being written on the 24th December 1943. Varahami¬ 
hira’s prediction has never been more thoroughly con¬ 
firmed than in the present times. At this time Saturn is 
moving and is retrograding in the constellation of 
MrigaSiras which is only the third from Krittika, and 
its disastrous effect can be seen in the famine, the war 
and visitations of nature that are now raging. 

In some respects VarahamihiraV services to the 
country and mankind in general are greater than those 
of the other Gems in the court of Vikramaditya. All 
honour to him. 

THE NINTH GEM VARARUCHI 

We have some information regarding Vararuchi the 
ninth and the last Gem in the list of Ganaka Kalidasa. 
That Vararuchi was connected with Vikramaditya is 
testified to by the author himself who refers to the king 
in his Patrakaumudl and says that under the reputed 
king Vikramaditya's instructions he composed the work 2 . 

1. Brihatsamhita, Chapter 36, Verse 13— 

wsTtf rfirpt asm arftfir a , 
wp fimri a frfmafea h 

Here ‘Pragdvara’ is explained by Bhattotpala as seven Nakshatraa 
beginning with Krittika. 

2. Dikshit: IC , Vol. VI, P. 379f. Cf., 

TrrfVffm vr^ftfar n 
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Vararuchi’s bhdgineya (sister’s son) was the great Su- 
bandhu, the author of the Vasavadatta, who was also in 
the court of Vikramaditya at Ujjayinl 3 . Thus Vararu¬ 
chi’s connection with Ujjayinl is also to a certain extent 
established. 

S. N. Mitra has discovered a manuscript which 
throws additional light on the connection of Vararuchi 
with king Vikramaditya. This is the manuscript of the 
long lost Vidyasundata. It is entitled Vidydsundara 
Upakhydna and is written in a strange admixture of 
Bengali and Devanagarl alphabets. The author is 
mentioned as Vararuchi who, according to the last colo¬ 
phon, composed it under the instruction of Vikrama¬ 
ditya who is described as the great lord of the entire 
Mahl-Mandala 2 . 

Vararuchi should not be confounded with the 
grammarian Vararuchi who flourished even before the 
time of Patafijali. According to Rajaiekhara the 
grammarian Vararuchi was examined at Pataliputra at 
a scholars’ examination (6a$trakara-parlksha) 3 . 

With Vararuchi the ninth Gem my task is done. 
May the example of Vikramaditya and the Nine Gems 
be a source of perennial inspiration to my countrymen 
and enthuse them with a sense of national glory and 
national pride. 

May Ujjayinl again be the fountain head of national 
culture and national scholarship to teach the world the 
noble and the glorious art of living. 

1. See Gray: V&savadatta, Introduction, P. 6. 

2. Diksbit: IC, Vol. VI, P. 380. Also Proceedings of the Second Oriental 

Conference, Pp. 216-218. The wording of the last colophon is 

K&vyamimamsd,, 3rd edition, P. 55. 
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VIKRAMADITYA AND THE VIKRAMA ERA 

By 

Harihar Nivas Dvivedi, Gwalior 

The Vikrama Era started to commemorate the 
“Vikrama’' or the great deed of valour performed in the 
remote past by our ancestors has completed two millen¬ 
niums of its history. The stage to which its long march 
of years has brought us may not present a very happy 
picture; yet if we calmly retrospect and look back-- suffi¬ 
ciently far, we cannot fail to catch a glimpse of that 
glorious past of this ancient land from which we have 
inherited that great cultural heritage which has en¬ 
abled us to hold our heads high in the galaxy of nations. 
The two thousand years of this era that have passed 
belong comparatively to the time of the later Indian 
History, when the age of the pure Vedic civilization, the 
times of the Ramayunu and the Mahabhayuta, the 
period of Mahavlra and the Buddha, the reign of the all- 
powerful Chandragupta Maurya and the empire of piety 
of the Great ASoka and the tales of the conquests of 
Pushyamitra Sunga had already become things of the 
past, when many Indian colonies founded beyond the 
seas had already sunk into oblivion, when the Vedas, 
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the Brahmanas, the Upanishads and the Smritis had 
been reduced into writing. Yet even during the span 
of these two thousand years, Indian valour, genius and 
wisdom had reached such a high water-mark that they 
could well vie with the achievements of the hoary 
past. 

While the first Vikrama Millennium witnessed the 
crumbling of the foreign powers before the might and 
bravery of BharaSiva NSga, Yaiodharman, Samudra- 
gupta, Chandragupta and Skandagupta, the poetic genius 
of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and Banabhatta, the super¬ 
human magical glamour of Sankaracharya and Kumarila- 
bbatti, and the birth of the great Rajput community, 
the second millennium showed that we could sustain 
defeats and bear their grim consequences without much 
loss of our inherent strength and stamina. The troubled 
times through which we have passed bear testimony to 
the fact that we are made up of the stuff which knows 
sacrifice and have shown it whenever occasion has 
demanded it. That we continue to exist as a nation 
notwithstanding our social differences of caste and creed 
shows that there is some thing great behind our civiliza¬ 
tion which has not allowed our vitals to be eaten up, 
whereas many other ancient nations of the world are 
even completely wiped out of the globe. 

It is a matter of great pride to the lovers and 
admirers of Indian civilization that an era in India is pro¬ 
bably the oldest of the current eras and when it has com¬ 
pleted two thousand years of its long existence it is 
but natural for us that on such historic and important 
occasion while celebrating this grand festival light is also 
thrown on the material available regarding the Vikrama 
Era and its founder the victorious Vikramarlitya. 
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REVIEW OF VARIOUS THEORIES 

The story of the investigation of the Vikrama. 
problem in Indian History is in itself very interesting. It 
is necessary to examine the various theories propounded 
by the eminent explorers in the field of Indian Anti¬ 
quity regarding the starting and the founder of the 
Vikrama Era and proof of the historicity of Vikrama- 
ditya. 

The commencement of the era is an event which a 
historian cannot deny, however great a distihliever he 
may be in the past greatness of India, Who cart disown 
the fact of the beginning of a Sariivat which has had such 
a long and continuous existence ? What better proof 
can there be of the fact that a. person was sometimes born 
than the fact that he is living to-day ? Similarly no 
extraneous evidence is required to prove the age of \ 
an era. 

The Vikrama Samvat has,however, had to face soihe 
strange and interesting theories. In 1870 Fergusson 1 put 
up the suggestion that the Vikrama Era was set up in 
544 A. D. and not in 58-57 B. C. According to him a ruler 
of the name or title of VikramSditya defeated the 
Hunas in 544 A. D, and in commemoration of this 
victory set up the Vikrama Era and, with a view to 
embellishing it with a halo of antiquity, antidated its 
beginning by 600 years. What queerer idea than this 
could be conceived ? In the beginning this suggestion 
did not attract much attention, but when later on, while" 

V 

extolling the genius of Fergusson, Maxmuller 2 upheld 
this peculiar conception, the theory that this Samvat 
was not two thousand years old began to gain more 
currency. Fortunately, how r ever, this opinion could 

1. J. R. A. S„ 1870, p. 81. 

2. India ; What it can teach us ? , P. 280. 
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not hold firm ground for long. Fergusson’s palace of 
imagery was blown away with the discovery of the’inscrip- 
tions 1 which contained references to the Vikrama Samvat 
prior even to 544 A. D. 

The opinions of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 2 and Vincent 
Smith 3 are no less interesting, though not so strange as 
that of Fergusson. According to them, originally this 
Samvat was current as Malava Samvat and Chandra- 
gupta II of the Gupta dynasty who held the title of 
Vikramaditya renamed it as Vikrama Samvat. The 
supporters of this theory are to be found even to this 
day, but it has to be borne in mind that separate Gupta 
Era of the Gupta dynasty had already been in vogue and 
that Chandragupta II himself never made use of the 
Samvat alleged to be founded by him 4 . 

Not only have there been made such attempts to 
cut short the age of the Vikrama Era, but doubts have 
also been expressed of the very fact of Vikramaditya being 
its founder. 

Kielhorn 5 holds quite radical views on the point. 
He maintains that neither was there any ruler of the 
name of Vikramaditya in the year 57 B. C., nor did any 
person set up this Sarfivat. He holds that the word 
‘Vikrama’ connotes the period of war ; as the Malava 
Samvat begins from the autumn season, the time for 
the monarclis to start upon their military expeditions, 

1. Sec Appendix to this article. 

2. /. B B R. A. S., Pi 398. 

3. Early History of India, third edition, P. 290. 

4. Along with this, the opinion of some other scholars may also be 

mentioned, who hold that Chandragupta of the Gupta dynasty is 
the very Vikramaditya who set up the Vikrama Saihvat and that 
his lime was 1st century B. C. instead of the 4th century A. D. 
But this theory has been subjected to so little examination that it 
can be regarded neither as proved nor as disproved. 

5. /. A., Vote. 19 and 20. 
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this Malava Samvat was denominated as Vikrama 
Sam vat. There are a number of difficulties in accepting 
this theory. In the first place “Valour" and “War” do 
not mean the same thing, and, secondly, Vikrama 
Samvat does not begin everywhere in India from the 
autumn season. 

Cunningham 1 and Marshall 2 , too, have advanced 
their respective theories. According to both of them, 
the ruler who set up this era did not bear the name of 
Vikramaditya. Cunningham bestows its authorship 
upon Kanishka of the Kushana dynasty. This opinion 
has been subjected to much critical examination and 
many authorities on the subject have written for 
or against it 3 . Sir John Marshall has, however, conclu¬ 
sively proved that the time of Kanishka was 78 A. D. 
and not 57 B.C. Cunningham’s theory was thus exploded. 
But then Marshall’s theory began to gain ground. 
He held that the commencement of the Vikrama Era 
was made by the 6aka ruler Azes of Gandhara. This 
opinion, too, is without any foundation. It has been 
established that the Samvat set up by Azes bore his own 
name while Vikrama Samvat was current as “Krita” or 
“Malava" Samvat. Moreover a Samvat started by a 
foreign ruler in a remote corner of India could not 
engender in itself a sentiment of victory over 
foreigners. 

Some other theories besides these were also 
sponsored. According to one of them the Malava 
warrior YaSodharman 4 set up this Samvat. Another one 
gives its authorship to Pushyamitra 6unga 5 . Dr. K. P. 

1. J. R. A S., 1913, P. 627. 

2. J. R. A. S.. 1914, P. 973, and ISIS, P. 191. 

3. J. R. A.S., 1913. 

4. Hoernlc’s view in J. R. A. 5., 1903, P. 545, and 1909, Pp. 89 £f. 

5. Dr. Beni Prasad in NagatiPrach&Hrti Patrika, Sarhvat 1990. 
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Jayaswal 1 holds that this era was started by Gautaml- 
putra 6atakarni. He has identified the Vikramaditya 
of Jain tradition with Gautamiputra $atakarni of his¬ 
tory and has thus tried to effect co-ordination between 
tradition and history. The learned Doctor has based his 
theory on- two grounds. Firstly, all the attainments 
attributed to Vikramaditya were possessed by Gautami¬ 
putra; in the Nasik inscription mother GautamI has at¬ 
tributed all those to her son ^atakarni. Secondly, $ata- 
karni' had defeated some &aka ruler. This suggestion 
has been approved of by many scholars. But, in the first 
place, it is not as yet proved that the iSakas defeated by a 
Satakarni were the same who held Ujjain under their 
domination, nor is this fact proved that Gautamlputra’s 
victory had taken place in the 1st century B. C. Secondly, 
the lengthy inscription describing so many attain¬ 
ments of Gautamiputra contains no clear reference to the 
title “Vikramaditya”. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar 2 is one of those who do not believe 
in the Vikrama Era being founded by any person named 
Vikramaditya. He holds that the original name of the 
Vikrama Era is “Krita” which was so named to com¬ 
memorate the victory of the Commander-in-Chief of 
Malava Gana named “Krita” over the 6akas. Though 
he has held the verses referring to Vikramaditya con¬ 
tained in the Kaiakacharya story as interpolated and 
disbelieves the Jain tradition, yet he writes :— 

“Now it may also be conceded that the ruler of the 
name ‘Krita’ who set up this Sam vat may 
have possessed the alias of ‘Vikramaditya.’” 3 

" 1. /. a. O. R. S., Vol. 16, Parts III anrl IV, Pp. 226-316. Also see I. A~ 

Vol 47, P. 112, where he writes “The theory or rather the 
mythology about the non-existence of Vikrama circulated by early 
Indianists in their imperfect knowledge is fit to be given u/'. 

2. N&gariPracharini Pairika, Saihvat 2000, P. 77. 

3. Ibid. 
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But if go much could be conceded, there are definite 
reasons to believe the existence in 57 B. C. of a. 
Commander-in -Chief or ruler of Malava Gana named 
Vikramaditya. 

THE TESTIMONY OF INSCRIPTIONS 

After reviewing all these theories, we next take up 
the examination of the inscriptions bearing the date in 
Vikrama Era and mentioning its name in various 
forms. Vikrama Era is the main argument that proves 
the existence of Vikramaditya. The manner in which 
this era is mentioned in the earlier inscriptions throws 
great light on the Vikrama problem in Indian History. 
For this purpose a list of all the inscriptions bearing the 
name of this era is appended hereto. A study of this list 
reveals the following facts :— 

(1) In the inscriptions dated upto 461 A.D., this 

era is named as "Krita". 

(2) After 461 A. D., this era is named as "Malava 

Sam vat". In the Mandasor inscription of 
461 A. D. both the names "Malava" and 
"Krita" have been used. 

(3) In the Dhlnlki inscription of 794 A. D. this 

era is for the first time mentioned as 
Vikrama Era. But this plate is proved to 
be forged 1 . Hence the first authoritative 
mention of this era is in the Dholpur inscrip¬ 
tion of 898 A. D. 

(4) Territorially, the names ‘MSlava' and ‘Krita' 

are used in Udaipur, Jaipur, Kotah, Bharat- 
pur, Mandasor and Jhalawar. The name 
‘Vikrama’ is used in the whole of India. 


1. B. I., Vol. XXVI, P. 189. 
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The Mandasor inscriptions of V. S. 461 and 493 
prove it beyond doubt that ‘Krita', ‘Malava’ and 
‘Vikrama' are the names of the one and the same era. 

In order to understand the meaning and signifi¬ 
cance of the word ‘Krita’ the following texts of the 
various inscriptions may be usefully read together :— 

(1) 6rl (r-m) Malavaganamnate praiaste Krita- 

samjftite (Mandasor, V. S. 461). 

(2) Malavanam ganasthitya (Mandasor, V. S. 493). 

(3) Vikhyapake MalavavamSakirteh (Manda¬ 

sor, V. S. 524). 

(4) Malavaganasthitiva&it kalajnanaya (Manda¬ 

sor, V. S. 589). 

(5) Sarhvatsara.Malavefianam (Kanaswa, 

V. S. 795). 

(6) Malavakalach chharadam (Gyaraspur, V. S. 

936). 

These readings show the facts that (a) the era 
is founded by a ruler of Malwa (Malaveia), (b) the 
Malava-varirfia was established (or restored) by this 
ruler and the era was founded to commemorate that 
event, and (c) this Malava Era is also called Krita. All 
these would give an aggregate reading as follows — 

“The ruler of Malava performed an act which en¬ 
hanced the glory of the Malava-vamia, assured the exis¬ 
tence of the. Malava clan or its restoration, and to com¬ 
memorate that ‘act’ (Krita) this era was founded.” 

This clearly reveals the meaning of the word 
‘Krita’. It is definitely not a proper name, but denotes 
the action of some person. Who this person was is 
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clearly denoted by the following texts of the inscriptions 
bearing the name of the era as ‘Vikrama’ :— 

(1) Kalasya Vikramakhyasya (Dholpur, 898). 

(2) Vikramadityabhubhritah (Udaipur, 1028). 

(3) Vikramadityakale (Vasantagadh, 1099). 

(4) Vatsarair Vikrainadityaih (Tilakwada, 1103) 

(5) &rI-Vikrarnadityotpaditasariivatsara (Nav- 

sari, 1131). 

(6) ^rl-Vikramarkanripakalatltasariivatsaranam 

(Gwalior, 1161). 

(7) ^rl’Vikramadityotpaditatltasamvatsara (Jodh¬ 

pur, 1176). 

One thing that can be seen from these texts is that 
as early as the 9th century of the Vikrama Era the name 
of the Malava ruler was taken to be Vikramaditya. Both 
these sets of readings would thus mean that the leader 
of the Malava clan named Vikramaditya performed the 
above-mentioned act (Krita) which enhanced the glory 
of the Malavas and assured their existence and conti¬ 
nuity. 

The territorial distribution of these inscriptions is 
no less significant. The names 'Malava’ and 'Krita' are 
used in Malwa or in the territory near about Malwa. It 
is just possible that the oligarchical Malava tribe might 
have preferred to attach more importance to the name 
of their clan, while the monarchical territories outside 
might have preferred to use not the name of the clan 
but of its leader Vikramaditya. He might have also 
gathered other people under the Malava banner for ex¬ 
pelling the common foe, the &ikas (the fact denoted by 
‘Amnaya’). 
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The main reason for the formation of different 
theories mentioned above is said to be that no coins or 
inscriptions bearing the name of any Vikramaditya 
belonging to 57 B..C. have been found. This had led to 
the denial of the very existence of Vikramaditya so well 
established in Indian tradition. The scholars who have 
attempted to remould Indian History have tried to 
strangulate Vikramaditya for the mere offence that 
they could not discover his coins or inscriptions, though 
the stories of his bravery are to be heard even in the 
remotest corners of India, just like those of Rama and 
Krishna. Coins and inscriptions no doubt can form 
irrefutable proofs of the existence of a particular ruler, 
but their absence need not mean the non-existence of 
any personage. How much portion of the vast ocean of 
Indian Archaeology has as yet been explored ? Parti¬ 
cularly Malwa and Ujjain, the seat of Vikrama, are yet 
practically untouched. It is possible that an explora¬ 
tion in this direction may yield some fruitful results. 
Hence the mere absence of coins and inscriptions 
should not lead one to disbelieve Indian tradition. 

VIKRAMADITYA IN INDIAN TRADITION 

Indian tradition adds valuable details to the very 
sketchy and rough outline of Vikramaditya presented 
by the texts of the inscriptions mentioned above. A pas¬ 
sing reference to some of the most important of these is 
being made below. 

The oldest of the references to VikramSditya is con¬ 
tained in the Gdthasaptasati written for Hala, the 
ruler of Paithan, who lived in the 1st century A. D. The 
verse in the Saptasati containing a reference to Vikrama 
is as under :— 

Sariivahanasuharasatoiiyena dentena tuha kare 
lakkharh/ 
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Chalanena VikkamSittachariam anusikkhiam tissa // 

This clearly shows that in the 1st century A. D. 
a tradition was prevalent that a brave and generous- 
hearted ruler named Vikramaditya had bestowed gifts 
of thousands on the needy. The date of the Gdthdsapta- 
iati also has been a subject of keen controversy. Dr. 
Bhandarkar 1 has advanced a number of arguments to 
prove that the period of the writing of the Gdthdsaptasatl 
is 600 A. D.» but MM. G. H. Ojha 2 and Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal 3 have successfully refuted them. 

The other tradition is found in the Kathasaritsagara 
written by Somadeva. This is based on the Brihatkathd 
of Gunadhya, a contemporary of Satavahana Hala, 
and hence has the support of a work of the 1st cen¬ 
tury of Vikrama Samvat. It, therefore, cannot be said 
to be unreliable. Now, according to this work, 
Vikramaditya was the ruler of Ujjain, his father’s name 
being Mahendraditya and that of his mother being 
SaumyadarSana. Owing to the absence of any issue 
for a long time Mahendraditya began the worship of &iva. 
Just at this time fearing the down-fall of religion and 
the growing strength of the heretics, the gods prayed unto 
Mahadeva to lighten the burden of the earth. There¬ 
upon Lord 6iva ordered one of his attendants Malyavan 
(or the historically famous Malavagana) to go to the 
earth, don the human form at his devotee Mahendra- 
ditya's house and lighten the burden of the earth. 
Lord 6iva conferred upon Mahendraditya the boon that 
a son would be born unto him and commanded him to 
name the child as Vikramaditya. In his description of 
this ruler Somadeva writes that he was “father unto the 

1. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume t P. 187. 

2. Prachina-Lipi-Mala , P. 168. 

3. /. A., Vol. 47, P. 112. 
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fatherless, brother unto the brotherless, a protector of the 
unprotected and the whole and sole unto his subjects”. 
(A description tallying with this one appears in the 
Bhavishya-Purana, in which Vikramaditya’s father s 
name is given as Gandharvasena and that of his mother 
as Vlramatl; &iva and his attendant deities are 
mentioned in the same manner as above, while 
Gandharvasena is mentioned to belong to the Paramara 
dynasty.) 

The third tradition is contained in the Jain 
writings. In th e Pattdvali written by Merutungacharya 
it has been stated that in the year 470 of the MahSvIra- 
Nirvana Samvat Vikramaditya crushed the 6akas and 
set up a Samvat. This is further supported by the 
Prabandhakosa as well as the ftatrunjayamahatniya written 
by DhaneSvara Suri. A description how the Sakas con¬ 
quered Gardabhilla of Ujjain and how again they were 
ousted by Vikramaditya is found in the Jain writings. 

The Kalakachdrya-Kathanaka describes the arrival 
of the Sakas in Malwa. According to it Kalakacharya and 
his sister Sarasvatl, a Jain nun, were living in Ujjain 
where a ruler named Gardabhilla was ruling. One day 
on seeing Sarasvatl Gardabhilla's passions were in¬ 
flamed, and, confining her in his palace, he made her a 
victim of his lust. Kalakacharya made a number of efforts 
to free Sarasvatl, tried to persuade Gardabhilla, made 
humble requests to him, but all to no purpose. Being dis¬ 
appointed at last, Kalakacharya took a vow to destroy 
the ruler and left for Sindh, where there reigned a number 
of Saka rulers known as Sahas’ above whom there was 
an over-lord denominated as '6ahi &ahanu£ahi’. 
Kalakacharya approached one of these Sahas and gained 
great influence over him. Later on, once the over-lord got 
anei y with this Saha as well as with a few others. Kalaka- 
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charya advised him along with others to undertake 
the invasion of Malava. The 6aha, accompanied by 
others and making conquests on the way, came to Ujjain, 
defeated Gardabhilla and drove him away. 

Sarasvatl was thus liberated ; Kalakacharya began 
to lead a happy life, while Malwa was subjugated to 
foreign rule. 

•Sometime afterwards came to power Emperor 
Vikramaditya who exterminated the Dallas and set up 
his own era. According to the Pattavali Vikramaditya 
was Gardabhilla’s son. 

Besides these, there are other works such as 
Vikramacharilra, VetalafianchavimSati, Raj avail, etc., 
which contain numerous tales and legends about Vikra¬ 
maditya. 

THE NINE GEMS 

Tradition has attributed Nine Gems to the bril¬ 
liant court of Vikramaditya. Like the title of 
Vikramaditya, this idea of decorating the grandeur of a 
ruler by the addition of the halo of the ministerial gems 
has also gained a deep root in Indian imagination. 
The Nava Ratans of the Moghul emperor Akbar or the 
Ashta Pradhanas of 6ivaji echo the age-old tradition of 
respecting the best talents of the court. But for a 
student of the historicity of Vikramaditya this idea of 
Nine Gems presents many difficult problems. 

The verse enumerating the Nine Gems of 
Vikrama’s court occurs in the Jyotirvidabharana of some 
Kalidasa, which runs as follows :— 

DhanvantarikshapanakamarasimhaSanku- 

Vetalabhattaghatakharparakalidasah / 

Khyato Varahamihiro nripateh sabhayam 

Ratnani vai Vararuchir nava Vikramasya // 
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The exact date of these nine scholars is still un¬ 
decided and the historians of today are not prepared 
either to take all these personalities as contemporaries 
or as existing in the court of Vikramaditya. This is no 
place to enter into a detailed discussion about all the 
nine persons mentioned above, but one thing can be 
stated here that the traditional relation of Vikrama and 
Kalidasa is proved to be real. In a MS of Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala 1 (copied in Vikrama Samvat 1699) there 
appears to be a passage which indicates two things : 
(; i) that the Vikramaditya mentioned there bore the 
name of Vikramaditya, while his title was Sahasanka, and 
(it) that he was the chief of the Malava Ganas. In some 
old MSS of this drama, there is a mention that the 
play was staged before Vikramaditya. There are 
scholars who prove the age of Kalidasa as 57 B. C. 
Of course, some of them hold that there were several 
poets of this name. 

Though reasonable doubts have been cast on the 
authenticity of the Jyotirvulabhanina, yet the tradition 
embodied in the verse mentioned above deserves the 
attention of Indian scholars, since its investigation 
may lead to useful results. 

These Nine Gems might have or might not have 
illumined the court of Vikramaditya in 57 B. C. or the 
idea of tagging them together may even be a fine 
imagination of some ingenious brain sponsored after the 
completion of the first millennium of the Vikrama Era; 
yet one thing is certain that this cannot effect the histo¬ 
ricity of Vikramaditya of 57 B. C., so well established 
in Indian tradition. 

1. Vikrama-Smfiti-Grantha, P. 44. 
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THE TITLE 'VIKRAMADITYA’ AND ITS HOLDERS 

The title ‘Vikramaditya’ has been as popular in 
India as that of 'Caesar' in the West. Both in 
'Vikramaditya' and in ‘Caesar’ are ingrained the senti¬ 
ments of victory, glory and empire. The investigation 
of the holders of the title ‘Vikramaditya’, besides ex¬ 
plaining so many other things, points oat by analogy that 
as there was a ruler of the name of Caesar in Europe 
similarly there must have been one named Vikrama¬ 
ditya in India in order to inaugurate this title. 

Uptil very recently, the first monarch who bore 
the title 'Vikramaditya' was taken to be Chandra- 
gupta II of the Gupta dynasty. This was one of the 
arguments which were advanced to prove that the 
Gupta emperor was the original Vikramaditya of history 
and tradition. But now it is also indicated that his 
father, the great Samudragupta used the title ‘&rl- 
Vikramalyh This great conqueror well deserves this 
title. His victorious march throughout the vast terri¬ 
tories enumerated by Harishena in the Allahabad 
inscription clearly indicates that the ‘Parakramah’ was 
also a ‘sun of valour’ and could rightly assume the 
title ‘6rI-Vikramah’. The holding of the title of 
‘&rI-Vikramah’ by Samudragupta may be doubted by 
some scholars even now, but that Chandragupta II held 
this title cannot be doubted. This mighty emperor added 
lustre to this title. Skandagupta Vikramaditya is said 
to have added a great charm to this title and the story 
of this hero has touched the imagination of the Indian 
mind the most. 

1. Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol.V, Part II, Pp. 136-137. 
Commenting on this hoard of coins discovered by him at Bamnala in the 
Indore State, Mr. D. B. Biskalkar writes;— 

“On the seventh coin the dress of the king and other items are similar to 
those in coins Nos 1 to 5, and in ail respects this coin closely resembles 
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After the great Guptas, the use of this word as a 
title or name is found all over India. The Chahlkya 
Vikrainaditya VI, the Chola Vikrama, and so many 
others indicate the popularity of this title amongst the 
rulers in ancient India. 

Whoever later on obtained victory over foreigners 
or thought to have done so took up this title. It is 
stated that even Hemu proclaimed himself as Vikrama- 

the coins of Samudra-gupta of the standard type. But, it is of an 
extraordinary importance, in that it bears on the reverse the legend 
''Sri Vikramah” instead of the usual legend <r Parakratnah". No 
other coin of Samudra-gupta has hitherto been found bearing this 
legend, which is found used only on the coins of Chandra-gupta II. 
This novelty may be explained in two ways. 

°It may be supposed, therefore, that the coin of Samudra-gupta in the 
Bamnala hoard bearing on the reverse the biruda Sri Vikramah was 
struck in the early period of Chandra-gupia’s reign, the old die for 
the obverse of the coin of Samudra-gupta being used instead of the 
die of Chandra-gupta’s early coins of the archer type. After only a 
few coins were struck in this way the mistake was detected and the 
further minting of the coin was discontinued. It is for this reason 
that our coin in the BamnaB find is the only specimen of the variety 
so far found. If this supposition is accepted, it would be better to 
call, this as Chandra-gupta’s coin wrongly bearing on the obverse the 
die of Samudra-gupta’s coin. 

"An alternative suggestion can also be made. It may be supposed that 
in the later period of his reign Samudra-gupta introduced the epithet 
"Vikrama 1 in place of the usual synonymous epithet ‘Parak ram abused 
on coins of the standard type and that Chandra-gupta continued to 
adopt on his coins the epithet ‘Vikrama’ which he liked better than 
the epithet 'Fariikrama'. It maybe said against this view that the 
coins of the standard type of Samudra-gupta, which is a close copy of 
the later coins of the Kushnna type, are the earliest of all his coins and 
that if he had introduced the new epithet on some*coins of his stand* 
ard type, it could have been used also on other coins struck by him.” 

to me it appears that both these assumptions are made with a view to 
maintaining status-quo in the historical world. Though the singleness 
of this type has helped this scholar to maintain this attitude, the 
theory that it is a coin of Chandra-gupta II is far from being convinc¬ 
ing. To me it seems that Samudra-gupta assumed this title of ‘£rl- 
Vikramah' when the “Devaputra 6ahi SahanuSahi Sakas” bowed before 
His might and began to offer their daughters to him (-—Allahabad 
Inscription). 
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ditya when he hoped that he would be successful in over¬ 
throwing the Mughal empire. 

The conquest over foreigners is of course the main 
basis upon which sentimental value is attached to the 
title of Vikramaditya. The later holders of this title 
encouraged literature and art, gave away unlimited 
charities, and raised to the highest pinnacle 
the glory of their court. This seems to be the 
main reason why a congregate image of the virtues of all 
the emperors bearing the title of Vikramaditya has arisen 
in the brain of the people submerging the identity of 
the original Vikramaditya of Malava Ganas underneath 
a deep sea of oblivion whence it has become difficult to 
resuscitate him. Whatever was found "to be the best in 
the Indian civilisation or monarchical rule has been 
made symbolic with Vikramaditya. He subsequently 
came to be known as the patron of the Nine Gems—the 
best intellectuals that India could produce in the different 
branches of learning; he was attributed with the fine 
qualities of giving protection to the poor and of doing 
unadulterated justice with a high sense of sacrifice and 
generosity. The Vikramaditya of Malava Gana might 
have possessed all these qualities but the picture painted 
of him seems to be a bit exaggerated and, to a certain 
extent, unreal. 

CONCLUSION 

From the above analysis of the known historical 
facts and traditions the conclusions we arrive at are :— 

That the $akas had subjugated the Malava Ganas 
near about 57 B. C., the primary reason of their defeat 
being the religious rivalries and internal dissensions in 
the land. A hero named Vikramaditya having gathered 
together and unified the Malava Ganas and other people 
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completely routed and drove away the 6akas from India. 
To commemorate this great national victory a new era 
called the Vikrama Sarixvat was started and the coins 
bearing the legend “Malavanain Jayah were circulated. 
This Vikramaditya was very powerful and possessed 
high qualities of head and heart. It was quite natural 
for the Malava-Gana people to attach more importance 
to their community. In preference to the individuality 
of their leader, they preferred to call this era as ‘Malava 
or 'Krita’ after their clan or its heroic deed. But out¬ 
side the Malava, however, the people under monarchical 
government did not like to accept it in the name of the 
clan, but regarded it a beginning of the Golden Age, and 
to. give honour to the great hero of the event called it 
‘Vikrama Saihvat’. 

We are prepared to concede that in the chain of 
arguments about this theory a number of links require 
strengthening by additional evidence ; yet this conception 
does not run counter to the known historical facts and at 
the same time does not go against our tradition. The 
acceptance of the title of Vikramaditya in the early cen¬ 
turies of the Vikrama Era by the mightiest of the Indian 
rulers and their feeling elevated and honoured thereby 
clearly show the great veneration and respect that 
the indigenous imagination has for the epithet Vikrama¬ 
ditya. The era inaugurated by Vikramaditya is our 
greatest cultural heritage and has ever since then 
become a luminous star which continues constantly to 
remind us of our great and glorious past and which guides 
and inspires us in our onward march to the greater and 
more glorious future, 
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Appendix 1 


No. 

Vikrama 

Samvat 

Find place 

Donor or Ruler 

Text relating to Samvat 

1 

282 

Nandsa (Udaipur 
State) 

§aktigunaguru 

Kritayor dvayor varshasatayor dvyasitayoh 200 80 2 
Chaitrapurnamasi m 

2 

284 

Barnala (Jaipur 
State) 

Vardhaua 

Chaitrapurnamaslm Kritehi ( = Kritaili) 

3-5 

295 

Badva (Jaipur 

State) 

•• 

Kritehi (= Kritaili). 

6 

335 

Barnala (Jaipur 
State) 

Bhatta 

Kritehi ( = Kritaili) 300 30 5 Jara sudhasya paSchadali 

7 

428 

Bijayagadh (Bharat - 
pur State) 

Vishnuvardhana -» 

Kriteshu chaturshu varshasateshv ashtavim seshu 400 
20 8 Phalgunabahulasya pafichadasyam etasyam purvayam 

S 

461 

Mandasor (Gwalior 
State) 

Naravarman 

^ri-Malavaganamnate prasaste Kritasaiiijuite / ekashashtv- 
adhike prapte samasatachatushtaye // dine Asvoiasuklasya 
pauchamyarn atha satkrite/ 

9 

480 

Gahgdhar (Jhalawar 
State) 

Visvavarman 

Yateshu chaturshu Kriteshu sateshu sausyaishva, (?) 
bitasottarapadeshv iha vatsa (reshu) sukle trayodaNadine bhuvi 
Karttikasya masasya 

10 

481 

Nagari (Udaipur 
State) 

Two Bania brothers. 

Kriteshu chaturshu varshasateshv ekasityuttareshv asyam 
Malavapurvayam (400) 80 1 Karttikasuklapauchamyam 

11 

493 

Mandasor (Gwalior 
State) 

Kumaragupta and 
Bandhuvarinau 

Malavanam ganasthitya yate satachatushtaye / trinavatya- 
dhike 'bdanam ritau sevyaghanastane // Sahasyamasasuklasya 
prasaste 'hui trayodase/ 


1. Epigraphia Indica, Vols. XIX, XX, XXI, XXII, XXIII, Appendix, and Vol. XXVT, Pp. 118-125. 
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Vikrama 

Samvat 

Find place 

Donor or Ruler 

524 

Mandasor (Gwalior 
State) 

Prabhakara 

589 

Mandasor (Gwalior 
State) 


770 

Chitorgadh (Udaipur 
State) 

Mana 

794 

Dhlniki 1 

(Kathiawar) 

Jaikadeva of Saura- 
shtra. 

795 

Kanaswa (Kotah 
State) 

6ivagana 

898 

Dholpur (Rajpu- 
tana) 

Chandamahasena 

936 

Gvaraspur (Gwalior 
State) 

*-• 

973 

Bijapur 

Rashtrakuta Vida- 
gdharaja 

1005 

Bodh-Gaya (Bihar). 


1008 

Ahar (Udaipur 

State) 

Allata 


Text relating to Samvat 


Malavaganastbitivarat kSlajffi^^'m*^^* Vat,s ^ uteshu / 

this inscription the era of tte 

auJjaWQ a f^: a i ra& - e - hU Sapt ,“ U *J»tumavatyadhikeshv 
ankatah 794 Karttikamasaparapakshe amavasyayim iditva- 
vare Jyeshthanakshatre Ravigrahanaparvani * ' ' 

Malav^InSm^^* 311 sapanchanavatyargalaih saptabhir 

v,;X^ 1Ilavash ^- va . rsh ^ at # a ialas y a Viktamakhyasva / 
\auakhasya sitaya Ravivarayutadvitiyayam // Chandrp 
Rohmiyukte lagne Simhasya Sobliane yog e ff 11 , d 

* Malavakalach Chharadam shattrim £atsamyuteshv 
atiteshu / navasu gateshu Madhav iha y “ 

Ramagirinandakalite Vikramakale gate tu £uchima (s e)j 


‘Era of Vikramaditya* is referred to. 


- K 2 1 ?u tlkaSl ^ apaScha mya^ Agratanamna susutradharena / 
prarabdham devagriham kale vasusunyadiksamkhye // Data- 
digyikramakale Vaisaklie euddhasaptamidivase/ Harir iha 
m/esito yam ghatitapratimo Yarahena // 
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22 

1013 

Osia (Jodhpur 

State 

• * 

‘Vikrama year’ is referred to. 

23 

1028 

Ekalingaji (Udaipur 
State) 

Naravahana 

.Vilramadityabhubhritab / ashiavimsatisamyu- 

kte sate dasagune sati // 

24 

1086 

Kadhanpur (Bom¬ 
bay Presidency) 

Bhimadeva 

Vikramasaihvat 1086 Karttikasudi 15. 

/ 

25 

1099 

Vasantagadh (Sirohi 
State) 

Purnapala 

Navanavatir ihasld Vikramadityakale // Jagati dasasatanam 
agrato yatra purna prabhavati nabhamase sthanake Chitra- 
bhanoh // Mrigasirasi satahke krishnapakshe navamyam 

26 

1103 

Tiiakwada (Baroda 
State) 

Jasoraja and Bhoja- 
deva 

Vatsarair Vikramadityaih satair ekadasais tatha / tryutta- 
rair Margamase’smin Some Somasya parvani // 

27 

1116 

Udayapur (Gwalior 
State) 

Udayaditya 

Ekadasasatiivarshahga tadadhikam shodasam chaVikrame 
(m) dresam //Sam vat 1116 navasataikasiti §aka gata Saliva- 
hina cha nripadhisa &ake 981 

28 

1118 

Deogarh (Jhansi 

U. P.) 

Satl stone 

(Vikrama) Sam vat 1118 Jyeshthasu. 

29 

1131 

Navasari (Baroda 
State) 

Karnaraja and 

Durlabharaja 

&rI-Vikramadityotpaditasamvatsarasateshv ekadaBasu eka- 
trimsadadhikeshu atrahkato’pi Sam. 1131 Karttikasudi eka* 
da&lparvani 

30 

1148 

Sunak (Baroda 

State) 

Karnadeva Trailo- 
kyamalla 

Vikramasaihvat 1148 Vai sakha sudi 15 Some 

31 

1150 

Gwalior 

Mahlpaladeva 

Ekadasasv ailteshu samvatsarasateshu cha / ekonapancha- 
sati cha gateshv abdeshu Vikramat // PaSchase chasvine mase 

krishnapakshe.ahkato’pi 1150 // Asvinabahulapan- 

chamyam 

32 

1157 

Arthuna (Banswara 
State) 

Chamundaraja 

SaptapaCchasadadhike sahasre cha satottare / Chaitrakrish- 
nadvitiyayam.Vikramasaihvat 1157 Chaitravadi Some 


1, This copper-plate is proved to be spurious by Dr. Altekar in E. I., Vol. XXVI, P. 189. 
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No. 

Vikrama 
Sam vat 

Find place 

Donor or Ruler 

35 

1161 

Gwalior 

Successor of Mahi- 
paladeva 

34 

1164 

Kadraal (Udaipur 
State) 

Vijayasimha 

35 

1166 

Arthuna (Bauswara 
State) 

Vijayaraja 

36 

1176 

Sevadi (Jodhpur 
State) 

Ratnapala 

37 

1191 

Dhara 

YaSovarmadeva .. 

38 

1195 

Ujjain (Gwalior 
State) 

Jayasimha 

39 

1195 

Bhadre svara (Cutch 
State) 

Jayasimhade va. 

40 

1196 

Dohad (Panch Mahal, 
Bombay Presidency) 

Jayasimhadeva 

41 

1198 

Kiradu. (Jodhpur 

State) 

Jayasimha Siddlia- 
raja Some svara. 

42 

1199 

J halrapatana (J ha- 
lawar State) 

Naravarmadeva and 
Yasovarmadev 


Text relating to Sara vat 


§ri-Vikramarkanripakalatitasamvatsaranam ekashashiya- 
dhikayara ekadasasatyam Maghasuklashash ttryam 

firi-Vikramakalatitasamvatsarasateshv ekadasasu chatuh- 
shashty ad hi keshu Ashadharaasamavasyayam Suryagrahane 
’hkato'pi Sam vat 1164 varshe Ashadhavadi 

Varshasahasre yate shatshashtyuttarasatena sarayukte / 

Vikramabhanoh kale.Vikramasamvat 1166 Vai sakha* 

sndi 3 Some 

6r!-Vikramadityotpaditatitasam vatsarasateshv ekada sasu 
shatsaptatyadhikeshu Jyeshthamasabakulapakshashtamiguru- 
vasare ankato *pi Sam vat 1176 Jyeshthavadi 8 Gurau 

Sri-Vikramakalatltasamvatsaraikanavatyadhikasataikada- 
seshu Karttikasudi ashtamyam 

Vikramanripakala-titasaravatsaraEataikadatasu pauchana- 
vatyadhikeshu // ahkatah Sam. 1195 (1) J yeshthavadi Gurau 

Vikramasamvat 1195 varshe Ashadhasudi 10 Ravau asyam 
samvatsaramasapakshadivasapurvayam tithau 

6rraripavikramasamvat 1196 


aslitanavatau varshe Vikramabhupateh 


Vikramahkasamvat 1199 Phalgunasudi 
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DHANVANTARI, ONE OF THE NINE JEWELS 
OF VIKRAMADITYA’S COURT AND HIS 
NAME-SAKES IN LEGEND 
AND LITERATURE 

By 

P. K. Gode, Poona 

According to tradition Dhanvantari was one of 
the nine gems 1 of the court of Vikramaditya, whose 
era the Sdfhvut begins in 56 B, C. The date of thi:> 
Vikramaditya is by no means settled. Dr. Bhau Daji 
identifies Vikrama with Harsha Vikramaditya who 
lived in the middle of the sixth century. 2 __ 

1. These are:—(1) SRRfft, (2) ST'T'W, (3) (4) 5T53T, 

(5) tcmnrf, (6) (7) (8) 

(9) grcsfa. 

2. See P. 221 of Classical Dictionary by J. Dowson, London, 1913. Dowson 

records three namesakes of Dhanvantari:—-(1) Name of a Vedic 
deity to whom offerings at twilight were made; (2) The physician of the 
gods, produced at the churning of the ocean; (3) the Court-physician, 
one of the nine gems at the court of Vikramaditya {Ibid, P. 88). 
The traditional verse about the nine jewels reads as follows: - 

<.*i i^t: i 

^TTcfl TOffkfipit ^PTPTt Tvrrfk A h 

Vide P. 37. Verse 67 of (N. S. Press, Bombay, 

1935),—No source of the verse is indicated. 
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According to Indian medical tradition the 
knowledge of medicine had a two-fold origin. On the 
one hand it was delivered by God Indra to Dhanvantari 
(also called Divodasa and KaSIrSja) and from him to 
SuSruta, This tradition traces medicine from a mythical 
through a semi-mythical to an historical beginning. * 1 

The B. O. R. Institute (Government MSS Library) 
possesses a MS of a work called ( MS 

No. 668 of 1895-1902—-folio 1). This mantra reads as 
follows.:— 


“srhrosTTsr %: ii ii arerew fc m i 

>rwafl $?: I ^Tfawr?3RrT I 3 «ft3T ( STfarT: I 

fabrafbT: i srr sfiT'ssrwrt w. i wf jpntnfsrf^mr: i 

carm' 


brarfsrrfa 

TT%*TSpfhf ^|fTrT3fl41^rfr II 


The only jewel in the above list which is datable is Varahamihira the 
celebrated astronomer who composed the Brihatsamhud. He died 
in A. IX 587 (Vide P. 305 of Early History of India by V. Smith, 1&14), 
The attempt to make all these authors contemporaries of one another 
at the court of Vzkramaditya after whom the Vikrama Era takes its 
name cannot succeed, though it may be possible to suggest the con¬ 
temporaneity of one or two names in this list. Vide my paper on the 
“Probable identity of Mahakshapanaka, the author of the Anekdrtha - 
dhvanimanjari , with his namesake associated with the court 
of Yikramaditya” contributed to the Gwalior 

(in Hindi). See also Pp. 780-781 of Vol II, Calcutta. 

1. Vide p. 7 of Osteology by Hoernle, Oxford, 1907, See also P. 88 of 
Dowson’s Dictionary. Dowson states that Dhanvantari was a teacher 
of medical science and the Ayurveda is attributed to him. In another 
birth he was son of Dlrghatamas and his "nature was exempt from 
human infirmities, and in every existence he had been master of 
universal knowledge." He is called also "Sudha-pani", carrying nectar 
in his hands, and Amrita, ‘the immortal’. Other physicians seem to 
Jiave had the name applied to them as Bhela, Divo-dasa, and Pdlak&- 

py <*• 
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WT W: I 3{>5PTt f^CTT% 

•3TJTrT^?T{T^fcTW tffmwfawrarwm *r§Tfawt% ii 

3RKTTV srffcjq 

« 'SN 

CV Cv O 

qricrotataTTgsr: i 
erw war wrarTT5T«T>f?rcrfrnjq>TO 
5TW«T(WqKwot: qrg qNwM: tl 
sra^wrw'g fwwft wm*nmww i 

^ c 

ft»TFir WmRTWHTST ^ II 

Sfw «r«rwTl 3Hcrq u wvzt: ii" 

*o ■* *» 

I he two verses in the foregoing Dhanvantari-mantra 
are of iconographic value and they suggest to me the 
necessity of collecting iconographic texts about Dhan- 
vantari and also studying his sculptural representations/ 
if any, so far brought to light. 

According to Su£ruta, Divod&sa was the incarnation of Dhanvantari, 
the celebrated physician of the gods in heaven, and he first propound¬ 
ed the Art of Healing in this world. Vide 3pq* ^77 YpT^Frf, 3TOTcpC, 

arp-T^PT, prfsppf, fewterw, 

grw: i 

— Sii$ruia-SaihhitcL> I. i. 

1. Vide Pp. 39*40 of Murtiuijn&na (in Marathi) by G. H. Khare, Curator 
B. I. S. Mandal, Poona, 1939.—Mr. Khare observes :—Dhanvantari 
with a.nrita-humbha is one of the 14 jewels turned out from the 
churning of the ocean by gods and demons. We cannot say how D. 
became an avatdra in the Bhagavata Pur&na. From the story of D. in 
the Brahmavaivavia Purdnz D. appears to be an expert in 
fwfocWT and an expert physician in general. Iconographic descrii • 
lions of are found in WNd^Truj (<^|^|^); 

(W-iK); (\s 3 iv?); 

foWTTWT (R^l ^1 ); ^JP.T^T'n^PTn; (wiYvsi). Mr. Khare 

states that he has not come across any image of which 

can be definitely identified on the strength of texts. Facing P. 40 he 
gives a photo (Plate 8 ) of an image in the B. I. S. Mandal which 
he thinks is one of Dhanvantari. 
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Referring to the nine gems of King Vikrama’s 
court (B. C. 57), Thakore Saheb of Gondal 1 2 states that 
“there have been several persons bearing the name 
Dhanvantari, which is generally applied to an accomp¬ 
lished physician. The gem referred to as adorning 
Vikrama’s court was the author of an elaborate work 
on Materia Medica called Nighaniu.” Evidently the 
I hakore Saheb believes in the identity of Dhanvantari 
of Vikrama’s court with his namesake, the supposed 
author of the Dhanvantari-Nighantu. 

In his chapter on the “Qualities of a Physician” 
the Thakore Saheb further records the following defini- 
• tions of three types* of physicians :— 

(1) Vaidy a —“A practitioner knowing one hundred 

remedies is called a Vaidya.” 

(2) Bhishak— “One with a knowledge of two 

hundred remedies for any one disease is called 
a Bhishak.” 

(3) Dhanvantari —“To one who is acquainted with 

no less than three hundred remedies for 
each and every affection is applied the term 
Dhanvantari.” 

We have referred above to the theory that 
Dhanvantari of Vikrama’s court is identical with Dhan¬ 
vantari, the author of the Materia Medica Dhanvanatri- 
N ighantu. We have also mentioned Amara, the author 
of the lexicon Amarakosa, as the contemporary of Dhan¬ 
vantari at Vikrama’s court. This contemporaneity of 
Amara and Dhanvantari is contradicted to a certain 

1. Vide P. 196 of Aryan Medical Science by H. H. Sir Bhagvat Sinh 

Jee, K, C. I. E., London, 1896. 

2. Ibid, P. 163. 
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extent by the following remarks 1 of Prof. Ramavatara 
$arma about the date of the Dhanvantari- 
Nighantu :— 

“The oldest is the Dhanvantari-Nighantu in nine 
chapters, which according to Kshlrasvamin is older than 
Amara. It gives also the medical virtues and is the 
basis of almost all the later Nighantus.” 

Elsewhere 2 in his Introduction to the Kalpadrukoia 
Prof. 6arma observes :— 

“Dhanvantari, another predecessor of Amara, wrote 
a medical Nighantu (= Dhanvantari-Nighantu).” 

Kshlrasvamin, the earliest commentator on the Amara- 
Itosa, makes Dhanvantari a predecessor of Amara. Kshlra¬ 
svamin flourished in the latter half of the 11th century, 
i. ebetween A. D. 1050 and 1100. His testimony 
about the priority of Dhanvantari to Amara cannot be 
ruled out easily. 

Speaking of Amara, the so called contemporary of 
Dhanvantari, Prof. Carina states :— 

“Amara was a Buddhist. He is traditionally 
believed to have been one of the nine gems of King 
Vikrarnaditya, whose very identity is involved in 
mystery. He must, however, have lived prior to the 
sixth century A. C. when his work was translated 

1. VideP. xlix of Introduction to Kalpadrukc&i, Vol. I, 1928 (G. O. 

Series, Baroda). Vide Pp. x-xi—-While accounting for b&latanaya in 

Amara II. 4. 50 as a synonym of Khadira Kshlrasvamin says that it 

was due to .^mara’s reading by a mistake bdlapnlva in Dhanvantari's 

text instead o£ ha'apatya ( 5Sr«PT 

q Sfre^rwr’—Vide P. 62 

of K. G. Oka’s edition of Ama/ako&a with Kshlrasvamin\s Com.). 

2. Ibid, P. xvi. 
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into Chinese (Vide Lassen: Indische Altertumskunde, 
IV, 633).” 1 

The foregoing notes indicate how the concept of 
Dhanvantari has undergone several changes. From his 
mythical origin he becomes semi-mythical and later 
assumes a historical character, being associated with 
the illustrious court of King Vikramaditya, whose 
very existence is involved in mystery. The working of 
the popular imagination is a mystic and wonderful pro¬ 
cess which rides over all difficulties of history and 
chronology and the Indian mind, in spite of the best 
efforts of Indologists, will continue to hold fast to the 
legend of the nine jewels of Vikrama’s court, which will 
now receive added glory and lustre by the cumulative 
force of the Vikrama Celebrations all over India which 
are bound to create much interest in the glory that was 
Ind two thousand years ago. 

Leaving aside Dhanvantari of the early myth and 
legend we may record here some information about phy¬ 
sicians of the name Dhanvantari or works ascribed to 
authors of the name Dhanvantari. 

In A. D. 1381 a work on veterinary medicine as¬ 
cribed to Salator was transcribed from -Sanskrit by the 
order of Firroz Shah after the capture of Nagorecote. A 
copy of it was preserved in the royal library of Lucknow 

1. tf.id, P. xvii. —In the Asht&kgasaihgrahci of Vagbhata I (c. A. D. 625 
according to Hoernle) the worship of Dhanvantari and other gods 
like Avalokitesvara, Tara, etc., is prescribed in the chapter on 

arerrsrrfafsr (fppp-mr chap, s -vide p. s4 of sturasmm by 

R. TV Kinjavadekar, Chitrashala Press, Poona, 1S40)— 

.• . 

.Hfeftfm sftunTfm etc." 

The above extract Contains a curious mixture of early Hindu deities, 
early medical authors raised to the status of deities and Buddhist 
deities like Avalokitesvara, Tara, etc. 
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(Maxmflller’s Science of Language, Vol. I, P. 116). 
Among the Hindu physicians of the time one is men¬ 
tioned as the son of DHN, director of the hospital of the 
Barmaks in Bagdad. This may be Dhanya or Dhanian 
chosen probably on account of its etymological relation¬ 
ship with the name sTfarerfr, the name of the mythical 
physician of the gods in Manu’s lawbook and the epics 
(cf. Weber: Indische Liihuratur geschichte, Pp. 284-287)’ 
The celebrated Jaina author Jinaprabhasuri, a con¬ 
temporary of Muhammad Taghlak, composed a work 
called the Vividhatlrthakalpa? which is a rich source of 
historical and legendary lore about the different ilrthas 
of India. This work according to its learned editor 
Muni Jinavijayaji must have been composed between 
A. D. 1308 and 1333. 3 In his account Vf the town of 
Ahichchhatra called " Ahichchhatranagarikalpa” 4 Jina- 
prabha refers to a well named after or 

) the yellow sands of which were capable of 
yielding gold. This anecdote told by Jinaprabha 600 

1. Vide Pp. 352-353 of Vol. I of Surgical Instruments oj the Hindus by 

G. Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta, 1913. Regarding the references * to 
Phanvantari in medical tradition and literature, vide 

by Durgashankar Tvevalram Shastri, Ahmedabad, 1942.— 
Index {P. 275) refers to chronology of and 

TTT 4nd 

^^rfwrrfMh. 

2. Ed. in Singhi Jaina Granthamd/d, .Vo. 10, Shantiniketan, 1934. 

3. Ibid, Intro. P, 2. 

4 . nid. p. i4 —a fM ^ T^u u u' i 4rf|3ng jpRgsT 

S C M ■=; l” 

The. Praia it—Hindi Dictionary by Hargovinddas called the 

makes the following entry 

about Phanvantari on P. 596 :— 

“sproraft t ? ttstt #st 

(bcrr^-m \. 6 ) \ (3nffh|3niTr?rtA- g)" 
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years ago amply proves the miraculous hold of the 
name Dhanvantari on the popular imagination. 

. We shall now record some information about the 
association of Dhanvantari with Sanskrit works re¬ 
presented by manuscripts. Aufrecht in his Catalogus 
Catalogorum makes the ’ following entries regarding 
Dhanvantari and works named after him :— 

Part I, P. 267—*wrs?rfT— 

Aushadhaprayoga. Opp. 1168 (in Telugu 
characters). 

Kalajnana. B. 4. 220. 
Chikitsatattvajnana. Quoted in Sfcwdgrt'* 
Oxf. 22b. * 1 

Qhikitsad'ipikd. Oudh III, 20. 
Chikitsasara. B. 4. 224 (74 leaves). 
Bdlachikitsa. B. 4. 230 (19 leaves, 660 
alokas). 

Yogachintdmani. Med. Bhr. 371. 2 
Yogadvpika. Med. B. 4. 232 (32 leaves). 
Vidyaprakdkachikitsci. L. 1446. 3 

The work fT«UT>«T?T in which a physician of the name 'T'T'TfT 
is mentioned belongs to the 6vet»mbara Jaina Canon, being its 
eleventh Ahga. This work could not be later than the end of the 
4th century A. D. (See P. 452 of Indian Literature, Vol. II, by 
Winternitz, Calcutta, 1933). This reference shows how the name 
foT an expert physician had become current very early 
in Indian literature. 

1. This quotation reads :— 

"f%f%WT T TFT FTt^T I 

sm Trfrni” 

2. This MS —No. 371 of 1882-83 in the Government MSS Library at the 

B. O. R. Institute. The MS is dated Sarhvai 1842 =*A. D. 1786 and 
ends as follows "^frT TfolfSRTWfa TTFTf ” 

(15 folios). 

3. R. Mitra describes this work as “a treatise on the treatment of diseases. 

Attributed to Dhanvantari but it is apparently ajnodern work.*'— 
The MS is dated Samvat 1887 D. 1831). It ends: — 

“Tfh JifrtFTTTfTfTTfTTT faSTSFPmfarfaWT TfFTFTT.” 
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—See YogaSata. 1 

Med. Oppert 69 (400 pages). 

—A glossary of Materia 
Medica. Cop. 105, I. O. 1507, 2 
Oxf. 194b, 3 4 L. 823, K. 212, B. 4. 226, 
Report XXXVI, Ben. 64, Bik. 636,- 
Katm. 13, NW 592, NP I, 12, 
Burnell 70b 5 , Taylor 1, 118. 253, 
Oppert 3991, 8021; II, 523, 4172, 
4658, 6582, 8244, Rice 294, Biihler 
558. Quoted by sfkparuft on wruster, 
in ^rarsi«PT5T Oxf. 311b, Nighanturaja 6 
Oxf. 323a. 

Med. Opp. 4118. 

—Med. Composed under some 
Tanjore prince of the last century. 
Burnell 68a. 7 

1. Vide Cata. Cafalo., I, 479 -A work of the name or 4Vl ; ld 

is attributed to (W. P. 296, K. 214, Burnell 67b, B. P. 274) 

with commentaries by 3ffi|cf5f*T, T^lPT and . 

One is one of the nine jewels of Vikrama's court. 

2. India Office No. 1507b of is dated Sam vat 1857 

( = A . D. 1801). 

3. Aufrecht makes the following remark alxiut this MS :— 

“Haec voluminis pars anno .1467 non satis accurate exarata est.” 

4. This Bikaner MS is dated Samvat 1667 (~A. D. 1611), 

5. Burnell states that a part of this MS was written about A, D . 1650. 

6. This is the of Narahari, the Kashmirian. 

\3 

7. This work was composed by King Tulaja of Tanjore {A.D. 1729-1735) 

(Vide P. 1400 of Des. Cata . of Tanjore MSS, 1933, Vol. XVI), On P. 

1401 of this Catalogue a MS of SfP.Pff^T is described. The 

author of this work is also King Tulaja referred to above, 
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Part II, P. 576—wwft— 

N ibandhasamgraha (Peters. 
4.40) . J 

Vaidyabhaskarodaya (Stein 
190—59 leaves). 

V aidyavidyavinoda (Stein 
190-142 leaves) 1 2 . 

— 

FI. 351 (inc.). Govt. Ori. Lib. 
Madras 39. I. O. 114, 1507. 
Peters. 4.39. Rgb. 923, 924. 3 

Part III, P. 59«—wwPc-- 

Ayurvedasaravali (Hpr. 1, 31). 

Bc.° 452. Lz 1220. Tb 174. 

1. This MS=iVo. 1058 of 1886-92 (B. O. R. I.) dated Sarhvat 1874 

(» A. D. 1818). The author of this work is It is a com- 

mentary on the faSFrPTPT of g^T%!T (Vide P. 142*of Des. Cata. 
of Vaidyaka MSS by H. D. Sharma, Vol. XVI, Part I, 1939— 
B. O. R. I.). 

2. This MS is dated Sarhvat 1766 (=A. D. 1711). 

3. These are Government MSS. at B. O. R. I. The following are *B. O. 

R. I. Government MSS of S'aiRHl', or or 

:— 

No. 895 of 1887-91—dated Sarhvat 1924 ( = A. D. 1868) by 
son of . 

No. 894 of 1887-91—by 

No. 1054 of 1886-92—dated Sarhvat 1572 (=■/!. D. 1516) by 

No. 1057 of 1886-92—dated Sarhvat 1743 (= A. D. 1687) by 

or 

No. 897 of 1887-91—f^^TRRTenr dated Samvat 1747 (-A.D. 1691) 
by or SRRrft ? 

No. 924 of 1884-87—dated Sarhvat 1698 [ = A. D. 1642). 

No. 923 of 1884-87—dated Sarhvat 1744 (^A. D. 1688). 
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The foregoing record of the works and manuscripts 
which are named after Dhanvantari prove rather the 
popularity of the name than his historicity. The 

late character of many of these works is evident from the 
information available to me and recorded in the footnotes 
given by me. These footnotes are mainly based on the 
description of the MSS of these works as I found recorded 
in the several descriptive catalogues available at the 
B. 0. R. Institute, Poona. 

The only work in the above list which can claim 
some antiquity is the q^nrrlrfuw. The chronology 
of this work on the strength of subsequent references to 
it' may be indicated as follows :— 

A. D. 

.Date of (=DN) prior to 

Amarakoka according to Kshlrasvamin 
(11th century). 

c. 500-600—Date of Amarako&a according to R. Narnia. 

c. 1050-1100—Date of Kshlrasvamin who refers to DN 's 
text as wrongly understood by the author 
of the Amarakosa. 

1220—Quotation from DN by Arunadatta 1 in his 
commentary on the Ashtangahridaya of 
Vagbhata II (8th or 9th century A. E>.). 

1. Vide Asht&ngahfidaya ed. by Harishastri Farad kar, N. S. Press, Bom¬ 
bay, 1939— 

Page 118—" 5PTT ! sr a. ?Rin) — 

'Onfftrah ^TTTrdr’ scErrfo. 

Page 75—-Arunadatta quotes from a work called as 

follows:—* 

'%qrr m *nf 

This work called qTTcfrrfV seems to be different from the 

o 
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c. 1260—HemSdri 1 in his commentary on the Ashtanga- 
hrulaya refers to DN. 

c. 1550—Reference to DN by Bhavamiira in his Bhava- 
prakcda (Oxford MS) referred to by Aufrecht. 

Though the identity of Dhanvantari the author of the 
DN with Dhanvantari of Vikrama’s court cannot be 
proved beyond challenge, we have in the DN a work 
ascribed to Dhanvantari possessing an antiquity of about 
1500 years in spite of the variations it might have under¬ 
gone in its text during this period. We have already 
seen that the Thakore Saheb of Gondal believes that 
DN is the work of Dhanvantari of Vikrama’s court 2 . 
Though Arunadatta and Hemadri, both of the 13th 
century, quote from the DN sparingly, Kshlrasvamin 
of the 11th century quotes from this work many times. 3 
The A marakoia of Amarasirhha, the supposed contem¬ 
porary of Dhanvantari at Vikrama’s court, does not 
mention though according to Kshlrasvamin 

Amarasirhha appears to have used the The 

priority of to the Amarakosa now resting 

on the single testimony of Kshlrasvamin needs more 
evidence in its support before it could be relied upon 
with implicit confidence. 

As regards the antiquity of the verse which makes 
Dhanvantari a contemporary of Kalidasa and other 

1. Asht&Agahridaya (Paradkar's Edition). On P. 275 IT 

are quoted. On P. 112 we get the following quotation 

?rrf| farnrrem’' ifir 

Hio)’’. 

2. Vide P. 196 of Aryan Medical Science. 

3. Vide AmarakoSa with Com. of Kshlrasvamin, ed. by K. G. Oka, Poona, 

1913, Pages 56, 59, 62, 67, 74, 77, 80, 81, 82, 110, 111, 148, 156, 157, 
179 etc.—-The quotations are introduced by the words 
er«rr etc. 
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jewels of Vikrama’s court we are told by scholars 1 that it 
is found “in a work of the sixteenth century’’. Unless this 
verse is traced in very early sources it is impossible to 
believe in its veracity. 

In the brief note on Dhannantari (sn^crfr) in-the 
Jaina encyclopaedic Abhidhanardjendra (Part IV, 1913) 
P. 2659, the following information is found 

(1) is a divine physician as stated in 
the verse-— 

“mrumhft *arof 

gn u" 

( 2 ) 

(3) **?3*cTfT=A Pandita at the court of Vikram¬ 

aditya etc.") 

(4) «F*rerft=A Yogi who originated the science 

of medicine (^. ? ^ w.) 

(5) sr^Tfr=The Court-physician of king 

of fsrswgr (Vide -ph. ?o ?t.) 

(6) divine hermit who had come down 
to earth for testing swsrfcr 

("?rT;r* fcfai 

** «r*f n” 

— : 3TTcT55raj^!afi, 

It9f> iTOt *T3St ^VtrTTf ZVmwAt” 

—srr^^BrspflRyjrhrfr ? ar. ^ m) 

1. Vide P. 239 of Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. II (Historical), Oxford, 
1909. Speaking of the mythical Vikramaditya the author observes 

“With Vikramaditya an often-quoted verse occurring in a work of 
the sixteenth century associates a number of distinguished authors, 
including Kalidasa, as the ‘nine gems’ of his court. Sufficiently dubious 
owing to its lateness, this verse loses all chronological validity as 
we do not know with certainty who was meant by Vikramaditya. 
The date of each of the literary men named in it must therefore of 
course be ascertained on separate and independent evidence. 

As to Kalidasa, the most famous of the nine gems, we have now good 
reason to believe that he flourished not later than A. D. 450. On the 
other hand his knowledge of the scientific astronomy borrowed from 
the Greeks shows that he can hardly have lived earlier than 
A. D. 300.“ 
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(7) «T?3rfafT=A physician of 

fltTSRft 


resident of 

—ansRtWspsTT 


From the above references the two aspects of 
«rf 9 rs=rfT, viz., human and divine are sufficiently clear. 
As the Brahmanical legend makes a gem of 

Vikrama’s court and as he is supposed to be the 
author of the we must regard him human. 

In the same manner the Jaina legend makes 
a physician of King ^sf^csr of fasrujr and thus 

makes him human according to the story given in 
(earlier than c. A. D. 400). We have seen 
above that the work v^rffTfaw is supposed to - be 
prior to Amarasimha who is assigned to the 6th century 
A. D. If this priority is correct, we are led to the con¬ 
clusion that both the Brahmanical and the Jaina legends 
which associate with the court of a ruling 

king are very early legends, the historical origins of 
which, if any, need to be studied in sources prior to A. D. 
500 or so. And if Vikramaditya 1 himself is regarded as 

1. I note here some works associated with f^PU or * vs 

recorded in the JifiaratiiakoSaT/ZataXogus Catalogorum of Jaina MSS) 
by Prof. H. D. Velankar. This Ko§a is now being published by the 
B. O, R. Institute, Poona. The works referred to above are as 
follows■ 

by composed before Sathvat 1492 * .4. D. 1436 

by Pandit 

by R&jameru. pupil of Sadhuratna (in Sanskrit .prose) 
--MS dated 1589 

by Riimochandra 

by Ramachandra 

f^rnr^r 

by 6rutasagara 
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a historical personage, the association of with 

his court, as traditionally believed, may have had 
some substratum of fact, though it is difficult to make 
all the gems of Vikrama’s court contemporaries on the 
strength of a verse found in a late work of the 16th cen¬ 
tury A. D. In the present paper I have recorded some 
useful information about which by its very 

nature cannot be conclusive unless all the problems 
that arise out of this information are satisfactorily solved. 

I have not studied the Jaina sources in their entirety 
with reference to the tradition about Vikramaditya and 
hence it is not possible for me to say what additional 
information they contain about Dhanvantari and his 
association with Vikramaditya’s court. Similarly I 
claim no knowledge of the Buddhist sources, if any, 
with regard to the Vikrama traditions. I may, however, 
✓ note here that neither the Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names 1 nor the Pali-English Dictionary z contains any 
reference to the name Dhanvantari. 

As the present paper was prepared at short 
notice, I have had no time to go through the entire 
literature 3 about the Vikrama Era dn search of Dhan¬ 
vantari. Even with a little more time it would have been 

f^trrfc^«TT (anonymous) 

by Ramachandra 

composed by in Samvat 1490 {-A. D. 1434) 

f^tuf^riT^rJTTf^sr^ by Merutuftga Suri 

by grcr (<j«r) ^srgfr 
fawf’tmffsr by fwrfd 

o 

1. By G. P. Malalasekara, London, Vols. I and II (1937-38). 

2. By Rhys Davids, Cldpstead, 1925. 

3. Vide article on “ Vikrama Era" by Vincent A. Smith in the Encyclopae¬ 

dia o] Religion and Ethics by J, Hastings, Vol, XII. 1921, P. 623.— 
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impossible to get access to all the literature on the 
subject, which has now leapt into prominence owing to 
the completion of 2000 years of the Vikrama Ei'a , 

Aufrecht * 1 refers to a MS of a work called “Orw- 

Pet. 728." This MS was extant at St. Petersburg. 
We may get some information about it after the present 
world war and see what light it throws on the nine 
jewels of Vikrama’s court. Aufrecht also refers to 
numerous works 2 associated with Pnw or fawfew 
but time and space forbid me to study them in the present 
paper and hence such, a study must be left to a future 
occasion. 

Smith records important literature on the subject at the end of his 
article Smith observes : - 

“No record is known of any raja Vikrama or Vikramaditya at 
TJjjain or elsewhere in 58 or 57 B. C., from whose accession the 
epoch of the era might be reckoned. But it is possible that such 
a raja may have existed and the presumption is that the 
name V ikrama as applied to the era should be that of the king 
who established it." 

“The name Vikrama or Vikramaditya appears not to have been 
applied to the era until quite a late date in the 10th or 1 ltl\ 
century A. D.” 

1. Vide Catalogue Catalogorum, I, 569. 

2. Vide CC, I, 569—-cf. fSpWWfaT, f^T- 

mru (a medley of legends about Vikramaditya by U'r^^gVTRfU' 
written at the beginning of the 19th century), 

fawfacR- (TRRfbrfr), by 

and CC, III, 120 — cf. f^R^rft'R, and 
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VIKRAMADITYA IN THE SANSKRIT TRADITION 

By 

K. A. Subramania Iyer, Lucknow 

The study of the Vikramaditya tradition in 
Sanskrit literature is another occasion for regretting that 
the original of Gunadhya’s Brihatkatha in Paifiachl is now 
lost to us and that from the three summaries of it now 
available it is not possible to get a clear idea of all the 
contents of the original work. It would be of special 
interest to know whether the work as Gunadhya wrote 
it contained any stories relating to Vikramaditya. If 
it did, that would be the earliest work containing the 
Vikramaditya tradition. 

While the existence, in ancient days, of an author 
called Gunadhya and of a work of his 
BriMk*L Gu * i4hya ' s called Brihatkatha is no more in 
doubt, their exact date has not yet 
been fixed. The Brihatkatha was well-known in the 7th 
century A. D., because Dandin, Subandhu and Bana 
knew it. 1 It is, however, not easy to decide how much 

i. («) w fg ^ i 

Vfrvn'mrTr vrgrspmrai n 

—Dandin; KdvyddarSa, I. 36. 
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earlier than the 7th century it is. As all the three Sans¬ 
krit summaries of it which we possess contain a cycle of 
stories relating to Udayana Vatsaraja, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the original PaiSachl work also contained 
a similar cycle of stories and if it was from this cycle that 
Bhasa, a predecessor of Kalidasa, borrowed the material 
for his Svapnavasctvadatta, we reach for the Brihatkatha 
a date much earlier than the 7th century A.D., perhaps 
the third or fourth century A.D. Lacote points out that 
the 5th sarga of the Brihatkathailokasarhgraha con¬ 
tains references to artisans and craftsmen, especially 
Greek artisans and craftsmen, who could make flying 
machines 1 . Winternitz suggests that if this goes back 
to the original Brihatkatha, it would point to the 
period when the Gandhara art flourished in India as 
the period when the Brihatkatha, came into existence, 
i. e., the 1st century A. D. 2 


However that may be, the next point which it 

Did the original would be interesting to decide is 
Brihatkatha mention whether the original Brihatkatha, con* 
vtbamMityi i tained a cycle of stories relating to 

Vikramaditva. Winternitz was of the opinion that 
Subandhu must have found in the Brihatkatha which 
he knew a cycle of stories relating to Vikrama, 
because in one passage of the Vdsavadatta (P. 110, Hall’s 
edition) there is a “sure reference to the story of the 
maiden becoming a statue”. 3 I have not got Hall’s 


(6) 3rfrfr etc. . 

—Subandhu: V&savadcMd, pp. 123-124 (Vam Vilasa Edition), 
(c) i 

5ft Prrmrnr ii 

—Bana : Harshacharila, Intro. Verse 18. 
J. Lacote : Essay on Gunadhjta and Brihalkatha. 

2, Wintomitz ; GcscHchte der indischcn Literalur— Drilter Band, P. 316. 

3. Winternitz ; Ibid, P. 313. 
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edition of the Vasdvadatta with me, but the passage 
must be the following according to'the Van! Vilasa edition: 
arfer TOTfiTfTSjsnfc* srsrcrrger tto: 
srrr^r •.. tot to » l 

Everything turns on the meaning and significance of 

Lacote quotes the 
passage according to Hall’s edition, the explanations 
of &ivarama Tripathin, Jagaddhara and Narasiriiha and 
the interpretations adopted by Hall, Speyer and Von 
Mankowski. He seems to prefer, on the whole, that of 
Von Mankowski, but proposes one of his own, without 
being convinced of its correctness. 2 

Our only interest in this passage of the Vasavadatla 
lies in finding out whether it indicates that the Brihat- 
kathd which Subandhu knew contained stories relating 
to Vikramaditya. The passage means that the houses 
of Kusumapura were like the lambakas of the Brihat¬ 
katha because they had “fialabhafijikas”. In the case of 
houses the word kdlabhahjikd must mean ‘statue’. It 
was a recognised custom to decorate houses with statues 
of Vidyadharas, Vidyadharls, Yakshas, etc. It is not 
equally clear what the expression means when applied 
to the ‘lambakas’ of the Brihatkatha. ‘Lambakas’ are 
divisions of the Brihatkatha, divisions which have per¬ 
sisted in the Kathdsaritsdgara and the Brihatkathaman- 
jar%. ^ivarama Tripathin remarks: mfrpjnfarN:. 

If this explanation is right, Subandhu must have meant 
that in every ‘lamba’ of the Brihatkatha the heroine 
‘^alabhanjika’ played a part. We have not the slightest 
reason to believe that such was the case because such is not 
the case in any of the versions of the Brihatkatha which 
we now possess. In fact, no heroine of that name figures 

1. VasuvadaM. Pp. 123-124 (Vani Vilasa Edition). 

2. Lacote; Essay on Gnnadhya and the Brihatkatha, P. 165. 
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in them. Jagaddhara's explanation : &ilabhanjika= 
Vidyadharl, has been interpreted to mean the heroines 
who give their name to some of the lambakas of the 
Kathasaritsagara. '‘6alabhanjikopaSobhitaih’’ would thus 
mean “associated with Vidyadharls” and this epithet can 
apply both to the houses of Kusumapura which are de¬ 
corated with statues of Vidyadharls and to the lambakas 
of Brihatkatha which are called after some‘Vidyadharl’ 
or other. 1 The difficulty in this interpretation is that 
not all the names of the lambakas of the Brihatkatha 
are names of Vidyadharls. Saktiyaiolambaka and Vi- 
shamaillalambaka are instances. It is true that many 
of them are associated with names of women, but these 
women are not all “Vidyadharls”. For Subandhu’s 
epithet to be appropriate, it is necessary that all the 
lambakas should be associated with “Vidyadharls” 
and that is not the case, at least in the Kathasaritsagara, 
and we cannot be sure whether it was so or not in the 
original Brihatkatha. 

The same difficulty confronts us in the third ex¬ 
planation, that of Narasimha: susrofcsraft- 

TWjm. In the Vishamafiilalambaka there is the story of 
a fialabhanjika, the story of a woman who is turned into 
a Salabha-fljika or statue, but this does not happen in 
any other lambaka. But Winternitz did not attach 
much importance to this point, but was more struck 
by the fact that this story occurs in a lambaka asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Vishamafiila or Vikramaditya* 
and concluded that a cycle of stories relating to Vikrama- 
ditya must have existed in the original Brihatkatha. To 

1. See Lacote • Essay on Gunadhya and the Brihatkatha, Pp. 164-165. 

2. tp-pt tr fhrarr i 

—Katha., P. 567 (N. S. P. Edition). 
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me, the conclusion does not seem to be justified. If 
Subandhu’s epithet means anything, it must mean that 
all the lambakas of the Brihatkatha were associated 
with ‘Salabhahjika’, but the story of a woman turning 
into a Salabhanjika occurs only in the VishamaSllalam- 
baka where Kalavatx is cursed by Indra to be trans¬ 
formed into a statue (Salabhanjika). 1 The only con¬ 
clusion which can be drawn from these considerations 
is that while the possibility of the original Brihatkatha 
having contained a cycle of stories relating to Vikrama 
is not absolutely ruled out, the passage from Subandhu 
cannot be interpreted to mean that. 

The next earliest work to contain a definite refe¬ 
rence to Vikramaditya is the SaptaSatl of Hala. Ac¬ 
cording to Keith, the work was produced in the period 
from A. D. 200 to 450. 2 Winternitz allows an earlier 
date for Hala, i. e., 1st or 2nd century A. D., as he 
comes, according to Puranic tradition, in the middle 
of the list of Andhra kings who bore the name of 
Satavahana or ^alivahana and who ruled from about 
the 3rd century B. C. to about the 3rd century A. D. 3 
Thus the date of Hala is hot certain, but there is no 
doubt that he lived sometime in the early centuries 
of the Christian Era and that is quite enough for our 
purpose. In his Saptasait, there is a clear reference to 
Vikramaditya:— 

_f%WfrT?TRrr3T 

i. ^ smb rpf<sj IWjfcFiT i ~ ~ ‘ 

JTrTT^rrW ®FIW fTFRdt I 

wh -nm frt n 

„ , - ... Katha., P. 573, Verse 145. 

1. Keith. : History oj Sanskrit Literature, P. 224. 

3. Winternitz • Geschichle der indischen Literatur, Vol. Ill, pp. 102-103 
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"By being pleased at being nicely massaged and trans¬ 
ferring its to your hand ( bw iNN ) her foot 

seems to have learnt to act like Vikramaditya who gives 
a lac into the hand (of his servant) being pleased with 
his help in destroying the enemy ’ 1 

The interest of this passage is not only the men¬ 
tion of Vikramaditya by name, but the reference to the 
most important feature of the later Vikrama tradition, 
namely, his extraordinary generosity. This point will 
be elaborated later on. 

Though the majority of scholars believe that 
Subandhu is earlier than Bana on the ground that the 
Vdsavadattd mentioned by the latter in the verse 

qrqtwnT^cff sm smrarerrern 

nam waWn n 2 

is the Vdsavadattd of Subandhu, Ft. R. V. Krishnarna- 
charya argues in the Introduction to his edition of the 
Vdsavadattd that Subandhu is later than Bana. 3 Even 
if he is later than Bana, he cannot be much later and 
a reference to Vikramaditya in Subandhu s Vdsavadattd 
must be looked upon as ’ an early reference. The 
following verse contains such a clear reference:— 

ht Tfrqm fafm Omwfcr mfa at t 

mar* naafa a fa faamfea it 

"Ever since Vikramaditya passed away, all taste has dis¬ 
appeared from the world, new' and inferior poets and 
patrons are flourishing and who does not do what, just 
as when the lake dries up, all swans disappear, cranes 
do not flourish and Kanka birds do not fly.’’ 4 

1. G&thasaptaiali, V. 64 (N. S. P. Edition). 

2. Harskacharita, Intro. Verse No. II. 

3. Vdsavadattd , Introduction P. xxxift. 

4. Vdsavadattd , P. II (Vani Yilasa Edition). 
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This verse also records another important element 
in the Vikramaditya tradition, namely, that king’s patro¬ 
nage of the literary arts. 

Stray verses referring to Vikramaditya and men¬ 
tioning one or more of the features 
found in the Vikrama tradition are 
found scattered in Sanskrit literature. 
For instance, the Sarasvatlkanthabharana of Bhdja has 
the verse : 

rm srrf<n*Tf<w i 

Adhyaraja is explained by the commentator as Saliva- 
liana whom tradition associates with Prakrita as persi¬ 
stently as it associates Sahasahka or Vikramahka with 
Samskrita. The Subhashitaratnabhandagara quotes a 
verse praising the generosity of Vikrarha: 

arfucTT cuffirw* 

rTWrar STOW PTrTT fajMR I 

m 

mmw. «ptcr: u 1 2 

<5-0 o 

These stray verses coming down at least from the 
time of Hala are an indication of the 

The Brikatkathamatt- . - . \ - 

jart of kshemendra ami way m which the Vikramaciitya 
ike Kaihd.saritsd.eara . 

tradition was growing m the country. 
Exactly when all this tradition grew sufficiently to find 
expression in a cycle of stories centering round Vikrama 
and collected together in one work or forming a distinct 
part of a more comprehensive work is not easy to say. 
The fact that so many kings ruling over different parts 
of India in the early centuries of the Christian Era are 
anxious to take the title of Vikramaditya is a proof that 


1. Bhoja in SaYasvatikanthabharana , II. 15 (N. S. P. Edition). 

2. Stibh&shitaratnabh&nd&gara, P. 122, Vej&e 181. 
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the tradition had grown sufficiently and taken roots in 
the imagination of the people. The earliest work which 
we actually have containing a cycle of Vikramaditya 
stories is the B f ihatkathamahjarl of Kshemendra written 
probably about 1037 A. D. Not far removed from it is 
the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva, written between 
1063 and 1081 A. D. Coming as they both do from 
Kashmir, they agree to a very great extent in the stories 
centering round Vikramaditya. The divisions of both 
these works are called laxnbakas and in both stories 
relating to Vikramaditya are found, mainly in the 
Vishama Slla-lambaka which is the 10th lambaka in the 
Brihatkathamanjari and the last one in the Kathasarit¬ 
sagara. 

After these two works belonging to the eleventh 
century, we come to another work 
dvatrimim which is a collection of stories all of 

which celebrate the exploits of Vikramaditya. The 
Simhasanadvatrims ika is available to us in as many 
as five recensions four of which have been critically 
edited and translated by Prof. Edgerton in the 
Harvard Oriental Series Vols. 27 and 26. As all the 
stories are told to King Bhoja of Dhara who ruled in the 
first half of the 11th century A. I)., the work cannot be 
earlier than that, but the mention of Hemadri, the 
author of the Chaturvargachintamani, in the Southern 
recension makes it certain that at least that recension is 
as late as the 13th century A. D. 1 The work is known 
by many names 

faimPRW, hernia, 

etc., in the different 



sTyrr 


— Vikrama’s Adventures , H. O. S. Vol. 27, P. 79. 
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manuscripts of the different recensions. After a careful 
study of all the recensions, Prof. Edgerton came to 
the conclusion that they all go back to an original 
which is not now available. 1 It is remarkable that the 
stories found in this work are totally different from 
those which are found in the Brihatkathamanjarl or 
the Kathasaritsagara, though the character of Vikrama 
is approximately the same everywhere. Of the four 
recensions edited by Prof. Edgerton, one is entirely 
in verse, another entirely in prose and very brief and 
the remaining two, the Southern and the Jainistic ones, 
are in mixed prose and verse. In spite of this point 
of resemblance between these two recensions and works 
like the Panchatantra and the Hitofadesa there is no 
special intention to teach morals or nlti in the 
Vikramacharita. The main intention seems to be 
just to tell the story and to glorify, Vikramaditya. Prof. 
Edgerton has considered at length the authorship of these 
five recensions of the Vikramacharita and his conclu¬ 
sion may be stated in his own words : “We know nothing 
of the authorship of the original' Vikramacharita nor do 
we know who the redactors of the individual versions 
were, except in the case of JR (Jainistic recension) and 
perhaps of Var R.” 2 

The Jainistic recension, is attributed to one 
Kshemankara Muni and the Vararuchi recension to one 
Vararuchi. • . 

The very existence of the Jainistic recension is a 
proof of the great interest which the Jainas took in 
the Vikramaditya tradition. This interest can be 
traced in the P clr & v a n atJi a ch aril a of Vadiclevasuri where 
there is a cycle of stories centering round Vikramaditya 

1. Vikrama* $ Adventures— Translation, H. O. S. 26, P.XXX. 

2. Vikrama’s Adventures— Translation, P. LVIII (H. O. S. Vol. 26). 
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who appears as a parrot and in the Panchadandachhattra- 
pmbandha, the story of the parasol having five handles, 
belonging to the 15th century. The Vikrama tradi¬ 
tion as found in Jain works is naturally coloured by 
Jainism. 

Iwo more works incorporating the Vikramaditya 

VirachatUa of Anant, tradition must be mentioned : the 
Tivadte V ** anttkam ° f Vwacharita of Ananta and the Sdlivdha- 
nakatha of Sivadasa. The interest of 
these two works lies in the emphasis which they put o n 
one aspect of the Vikrama tradition, namely, the light 
between Vikrama and $alivahana. The rivalry and en¬ 
mity of these two personalities are not confined to the 
political field. Even in the patronage of arts and letters, 
they stand for two different things. Vikrama is on the 
side of Sanskrit and ^alivahana on the side of Prakrit. 

Needless to say that the Vikrama tradition was 

McLdhavanaia and P assed °n to the literatures of the 
himakandaia modern Indian languages when these 

developed after the Apabhram&i stage and practically all 
these languages have their cycle of stories centering 
round Vikrama. To cite only one instance, there is the 
Madhavanalakamakandala of Ganapati, a work in 
Gujarati, belonging to the 16th century A. D. It is 
the story of how the two lovers Madhavanala and 
Kamakandala are united by Vikrama who appears in 
the usual role of “one who helps those in 

distress”. The work assumed very great popularity 
in Gujarat. 


Vikrama’s Generosity 


It now remains to study in some detail the different 
aspects under which king Vikrama is 
presented to us by tradition. Of all 
the different aspects of the character of Vikrama, that of 
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generosity and charity is easily the most important. 
There is absolutely no limit to his generosity. As the 
first statuette declares in the Vikramacharita :— 

■ firtt fifth g finm g srsrfbrht 

• «f«f*TFTrt?r dfcr: htfeht at: ii 1 

At a look ( from the king ) a beggar received a 
thousand pieces of money; at a word spoken ten 
thousand; at a smile a hundred thousand; and if his 
favour was won, the king gave a crorc." 2 This idea is 
repeated again and again in the Vikramacharita. King 
Vikrama simply does not know the distinction between 
himself and others:— 

hcTfaw <rdstt ?fir faws’h *rrfer i 3 

"In his heart never arose the question : is this man 
a stranger or does he belong to my side ?” 4 

The power of Vikrama’s generosity did not die with 
him. After he died, his throne was buried in a field as 
there was no one considered fit to sit on it. Many many 
years afterwards, during the reign of King Bhoja, this 
field came into the possession of a Brahmana who erected 
a platform just at the place where the throne was buried, 
wherefrom he watched over the crops of the field. The 
power of the throne was so great that as long as the 
Brahmana was on the platform, he felt the most generous 
impulses and invited all and sundry to come and partake 
of the crop. As soon as he came down from the platform, 
these generous impulses left him and he began to chase 
those who had accepted his hospitality. This is what 
happened to King Bhoja and his followers, who were 
passing the Brahmana’s field. Puzzled by this, King Bhoja 

1. H. O. S. Vol. 27, P. 47. 

2. H. O. S. Vol. 26, P. 52. 

3. H. O. S. Vol. 27, P. 53. 

4. H. O. S. Vol. 26, P. 59. 
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himself mounted the platform and felt the same genero us 
instincts. He wanted to remove the world’s distress, 
to abolish poverty from the world ; he wanted to punish 
the wicked and reward the good ; he felt that he could 
even sacrifice his body if anybody required it 
TftiKTWi \ ** fesremik: qfT^pifWT, ^ 

wfiOTOwrctf Owuri f«zr t 'mmtm: i srax 

i sTgfrr i srftjR irf? srcTr smfimfa craft i 1 2 
King Vikrama’s generosity often took the extraordinary 
form of surrendering the fruits of his own labour to some 
needy person. Once he learnt from an ascetic the magic 
rite for attaining immortality and spent a whole year in 
practising this rite with all its hardships. At the end 
of the year, a divine being surged forth from the 
sacrificial fire and gave the king the fruit of immortality. 
The king took it and returned to the city. On the way, 
he met one who was afflicted with leprosy and was about 
to die. He gave him the divine fruit. 3 4 On another 
occasion, when he saves a Brahmana couple from 
drowning, the latter gives him, in gratitude, all the ‘punya’ 
of his previous pious deeds. Immediately afterwards, 
Vikrama meets a ‘Brahmarakshasa’ to whom he transfers 
the Brahmana’s ‘punya’ so that he may be saved from 
the awful condition of being a Brahmarakshasa. 3 
Similarly Vikrama obtains a Kashmirian linga which 
granted all desires from an ascetic to whom he had told 
the story of King RajaSekhara. On the way home, he meets 
a poor Brahmana to whom he gives away the linga." 
His generosity sometimes takes unusual forms. On one 
occasion, his priest Vasumitra went to bathe in the 
Ganges at Benares and Prayaga and on the way back came 

1. H. O. S. Vol. 27, P. 23. 

2. H. O. S. 27, Pp. 95-96. 

3. H. O. S. 27, Pp. 115-116. 

4. H. O. S. 27, P. 123. 
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to a place ruled by the nymph Manmathojjlvanl. She 
was unmarried and had taken the vow to marry only 
one who has the courage to plunge in boiling oil. Ihe 
priest reports this to King Vikrama who goes there 
and actually jumps into boiling oil. The nymph heals his 
burnt body and gives him a beautiful form and is quite 
ready to marry him. But the king, out of sheer genero¬ 
sity, requests her to marry the priest Vasumitra. 1 His 
generosity extends even to his enemies. That is how he 
once threw himself into the sacrificial fire to save his 
rival from the trouble of doing so every day according 
to the instructions of. the goddesses whom he sought 
to please for obtaining wealth to be given away. 2 King 
Vikrama once expresses himself as follows on the great¬ 
ness of generosity and charity:— 

TTarfeTHT: I 

stdt? * «nsf 

a f jcsrt wr snrsgfir sftem ar. wnfitcw u 3 

"Even stupid men mount upon seats of ease and those 
who possess them, upon elephants and horses; betel and 
such (luxuries) are eaten by actors and libertines ; ele¬ 
phants and other (beasts) devour food ; even sparrows 
and other (birds) dwell in mansions. Such creatures are 
not fit objects of praise. That man is truly worthy of 
praise upon earth who actively engages in giving to 
people their desires (or perhaps, who virtuously gives 
to people their desires)”. 4 

Next to generosity, the tradition celebrates 
Vikrama’s courage. We have seen 
already how he gives away freely what 


Vikrama’s Courage 


1. H. O. S. 27, Pp. 128-129. 

2. H. O. S. 27, P. 138. 

3. H. O. S. 27, P. 236. 

4. H. O. S. 26, P. 254. 
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has been won by courage and endurance. The two are 
frequently mentioned together in the texts :— 

rrsr sfsrapi jrn 

5R Trrfinrt h fprre n 1 

cv \ o o > 

“In the old days, there (in Pataliputra) lived a king 
called Vikramatunga who never shrank from charity to 
the needy nor from battle with his enemies.” 

^ mfen 2 

Sometimes it is very difficult to distinguish between 
Vikrama’s courage and generosity. The former is the 
generous gift of the most precious of all the things 
which he had, namely, his own life. Thus he was once 
ready to cut off his own head, as an offering to Goddess 
Bhuvanefivarl, in order that the headless bodies of a 
man and a woman may come back to life. 3 On another 
occasion also, he is ready to offer his head to a goddess 
in order that she may bring water to a tank." How he 
once plunges into boiling oil, an act of no mean 
courage, has already been mentioned. Not in¬ 
frequently, Vikrama’s courage takes the form of actual 
fights with evil beings and their destruction. Thus he 
kills a Rakshasa who used to torment a woman every 
night:— 

cw TT3T mftdV TW*r:l 5 

Helping those who are in distress was looked upon as 
the most legitimate use of his courage by Vikrama. 
That was how he once offered himself to be sacrificed to 
the Goddess 6onitapriya of Vetalapura in place of the 
human victim of that day who was being dragged to 

' Kamsaritsagara, P. 160, .Verse 54 (N. S. Edition). 

2. H. O. S. 27, P. 53. 

3. H. O. S. 27. P. 80. 

4. H. O. S. 27, P. 85. 

5. H. O. S. 27, P. 108. 
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be slaughtered in the very presence of Vikrama . 1 The 
goddess was so pleased with his courage and generosity 
that she even offered to refrain from taking human 
victims in the future. 

Vikrama's courage was of a most comprehensive 
kind. It was associated not only with physical 
endurance, but also with nerve. He could not only 
face human enemies, but could deal with ghosts. In 
Avantipurl,' there lived a very rich merchant who 
built for himself a magnificent mansion at very great 
expense. Then on an auspicious day, after performing 
all the prescribed ceremonies meant to propitiate the 
higher powers, he began to live in it. On the very first 
night, the merchant had hardly lied down on his bed 
when he heard somebody shout “ I am falling”. 
Knowing that there was nobody in the house but him¬ 
self, he was puzzled and then terrified. He lighted a 
lamp and went to bed again but again heard the same 
voice call out “I am falling”. His terror increased and 
he passed the night somehow without sleeping. The 
next day he reported the whole incident to King 
Vikrama. The king, realising that the merchant 
was in terror and was probably feeling regret for 
having spent such a large sum of money on a haunted 
house, offered to buy it at cost price. The merchant 
was pleased and agreed to it. When the transaction 
was completed, the king decided to spend the night 
in the house himself, against the advice of all his friends. 
When he lay down in bed, he heard the same voice call 
out “I am falling”. The king replied “By all means do 
and you had better hurry up.” Then a golden statue 
of a man fell and the spirit which was presiding over it 
congratulated the king on his courage, showered 

i. h. o. s. 27. 
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flowers on him and disappeared. Next day, the king 
took the statue to his palace . 1 2 

Not only was Vikrama himself very courageous, 
but he had a liking for those who 

Vikrama $ Love for u 

the Brave were courageous and was prepared to 

overlook their other faults. That is why he gave protec¬ 
tion to the son of a Brahmana who was loved by and 
was living with a woman whom he had saved from 
the fury of a mad elephant when everybody else had 
deserted her including her husband. The man and the 
woman were, of course, not quite happy, as they were 
being watched and criticized by others. But Vikrama 
had a weakness for such dare-devil characters :— 

tfptr fHfaterf: fahrar id 

“Thus kings, being pleased with the brave and the 
intelligent, become generous towards them.” 

The courage of Vikrama was used for the protec¬ 
tion of Dharma and for the destruction of all those who 
swerved from the path of Dharma. I he iflea that he 
destroyed all those foreign peoples who tried to invade 
India and destroy her ancient culture is often expressed 
in the literature. Here is a typical statement from the 
Brihatkatha'maujari :•— 

’mdtefhrg cWJWKTH i 

^fSTT Vjr^'Wm'T *TTOT*TT*Rl u 3 

Another aspect of Vikrama which is often 
. , stressed by tradition is his magical 

Vikrama’s Magical ? .... 

Powers power, Ins control of senu-divme 

C H. o. S. 27 P. 239. 

2. Iialhasarils&gara, P. 122 (N. S. Edition). 

3. BrihatkalhUmanjari, P. 433. 
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beings and genii. When Madanamanjarl, the wife of 
Manibhadra, brother of Kubera, is tormented by a 
Kapalika who performed a gruesome rite on the 
cremation ground in order to attract her towards 
him, she appeals to Vikrama, who at once appears and 
summons the Vetala AgniSikha and tells him to deal 
with the wicked Kapalika as he deserves . 1 In one of the 
stories of the Vilirat)uirkticharita we are told how the 
king actually came by his Magic Powers. Once upon a 
time, a naked ascetic came into the king’s presence and 
pronounced a blessing upon him. Then he invited 
him to go to the crematorium and help him in perform¬ 
ing a ceremony. The king did accordingly, but found 
that the ascetic was trying to sacrifice him to the deity. 
The king proved a match for the ascetic who was 
himself offered up instead. It was at this ceremony 
that a vampire (Vetala) became attached to the king 
and gave him the Eight Magic Powers . 2 On another 
occasion, he visits a Yogin who teaches him a 'mantra 
with the help of which he obtains the divine fruit of 
immortality. On another occasion he was actually enter¬ 
tained by the personifications of the Eight Magic 
Powers. He w r as taken by a Brahmana named Anargala 
to a temple situated near a beautiful lake. In one part 
of the lake the water was hot. In the middle of the 
night eight divine women came out of the fair lake from 
• the midst of the hot water and went into the temple 
and worshipped. In the morning they saw Vikrama, 
invited him to go to their city and entered into the hot 
water. The king did the same thing. They took him 
to their great city in the lower regions, honoured him 
and offered the kingdom to him. The king declined 
the kingdom and asked them who they were. Diey an- 

1. Kathasarits&gara, P. 570 (N. S. Edition), 

2. H. 0. S. 27, P. 13. 
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swered they were the Eight Magic Powers, viz., Anima 
(Minuteness), Mahima (Greatness), Laghima (Lightness), 
Garima (Heaviness), Prapti (Acquisition), liita (Supre¬ 
macy), Vaiita (Dominion), Prakamya (Irresistible Will). 
When the king prayed that he may be endowed with 
these Eight Powers, they gave him eight jewels which 
were endowed with these powers. 

Vikrama’s patronage of learning is another im- 
Vikmma's Patromge P° rtant element in the Vikrama tradi- 
of Learning tion and to this day in India any king 

or chieftain who collects round himself a group of 
learned men and poets is compared to Vikramaditya. 
His generosity to the poor and the needy is only 
surpassed by his munificence towards poets and 
learned people. His love of Sanskrit language and 
literature has become proverbial. The nine ‘gems’ 
who flourished at the court of Vikrama include talents 
of all types: Poet (Kalidasa and Ghatakarpara), 
Physician (Dhanvantari), Lexicographer (Amarasimha 
and Kshapanaka), Astronomer (Varahamihira), Gram¬ 
marian (Vararuchi). We have no information as to 
what was the special work of $anku and Vetalabhatta. 
It is true that no work earlier than the Jyotirvidabharana 
of the 16th century A. D. has been found in which this 
tradition is recorded, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the tradition is a much older one. It is true that 
we have plenty of evidence to show that these nine 
gems could not have been contemporaries. The tra¬ 
dition is none the less^interesting because it emphasises 
the character of Vikrama as the patron of learning. 
As is the custom even today in all darbars, lavish 
praise was bestowed on the patron.' The Jain version of 
the Vikramacharita gives us an idea of the kind of 
praise which must have been addressed to King 
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Vikrama by the learned men assembled at his court. 
Here are one or two specimens :— 

\3 o c 

cr? 5fnts^«f^asrrtf tsht %<srt * w4i 

h 4T ^rPc«fiT^cT?ft 'rfcrr: u 1 

“If you will not. be angry at an exaggeration nor hold 
it to be sarcasm, then we will say—for whose tongue 
does not like to praise marvels?—all the oceans, O Sire, 
which were dried up by the rows of blazing flames kindled 
by your youthful majesty, have since been filled by the 
water of tears of your enemies’ wives.” 2 
aKayrU: TfTtr: TOjfcr brcsr: 
s-rHcTHfa firereft fawfa ^Rmnftr §wr *m:t 
rgfafafa sreftfa m*? w- 
m*r% Orabnri ^sft ^ferr. h 3 

“Very high the mountains spring forth on every side 
and extensive are the seas, yet you support them all 
and are not in the least wearied ; homage to you! 
While I thus in admiration am making repeated praise 
of the Earth, then I am reminded that your arm supports 
Her and words fail me.” 

But Vikrama was more than a mere patron of 
poets. In the anthologies which have 
come down to us from the' past, there 
are some verses attributed to King VikramSditya. For 
instance, in the Subhashitavall of Vallabhadeva (1467 
A. D.) seven verses are attributed to him. 4 In the 
fearngadliarapaddhati (1363 A. D.) there are three such 

1. H. O. S. 27, P. 236. 

2. H. O. S. 27, P. 255. 

3. H. O. S. 27, P. 236. 

4. Subhashil&vali, Verses 506, 507, 1165, 1890,3193,3318 and 3494 

(Bombay Sanskrit Series). 
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verses'; the Vidyakarasahasrakam of Vidyakaramifira has 
also three of them 1 2 ; the Saduktikarnamrita of &rldhara- 
dasa (1205 A. D.) has eight of them ; and the Kavindra- 
vachanasamuchchaya has two of them. 

Here again the question whether King Vikrama 
actually composed the verses which are attributed to 
him in the anthologies, it would be impossible to decide. 
Just now T we are only concerned in analysing the different 
elements in the Vikrama tradition and the idea that 
Vikrama himself was a poet is an important element 
in that tradition. That so many Indian kings have 
cultivated literature and have left us works of no mean 
merit is really a continuation of this old Vikrama tra¬ 
dition. It will not be now out of place to give one or two 
specimens of verses attributed to Vikrama in the antho¬ 
logies. Here is one from the Subhashitavali :— 

fWm ubni Hftf fr<TT§ftarfa t 

Ingram spff | srsrfa u 3 4 

"I have seen the conduct of wicked people, suffered hu¬ 
miliation from equals, behaved like a humble dog before 
rich men for the sake of bread, eaten out of skulls, walked 
long distances, slept on the grass. O Fate ! what has 
not been done yet, bring that also. I am ready for that 
also.” 

Here is another from the same collection:— 

hranhr mx =ar ufa i 

1. Sirngadharapaddhati, 277 (edited by Peterson, Bombay Sanskrit Series). 

2. Vidyakarasahasrakam , 170, 563 and 615 (edited by Dr. U. Misra, 

Allahabad University Sanskrit Series, Vol. II). 

3. Subhdshitavali of Vallabhadeva, No. 3193 (B. S. S.). 

4. Subh&shif&vaH of Vallabhadeva, No. 506. 
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“Those who are conceited in the learning and miserly 
though full of wealth are really cursed by fate. For 
them verily does Fire come out of water.” 

Here is one from the Vidyakarasahasrakam, at¬ 
tributed to Vikrama and Kalidasa jointly:— 

3ffTcj % iftfarh ffe > 

Wt ya faqfarfcsTTt f<ti nrenh ii 1 

“ There is nectar in the mouth of women, but only poison 
in their heart. That is why one drinks their lips, 
but squeezes their heart with the fist.” 

Vikramaditya’s name is associated in the tradi- 
.... , tion not only with poetry but also 

V%krama the Lexicog - 

rapher and Author of with works of a more serious nature. 

a Work on Dhanurveda # t t * i 

i he Samsdravarta is a lexicographical 
work which is attributed to him. In Bidder's Report, 
P. XXXVI, a work on Dhanurveda is also attributed to 
him. It is only natural that one who was particularly 
good in the art of warfare and who is credited with having 
defeated the &akas should also be associated with a 
work on the art of warfare, Dhanurveda. 

The erotic tone of some of the verses cited above 

Vikramajhe Gallant brhl g S US t0 the SUb F Ct ° f Vikrama 

and his relations with women. We 
have already seen how he rescues women from the 
clutches of vampires and demons. The Brihatkathaman jati 
and the Kathasaritsagara describe how he acquires a 
large number of wives. In fact, on one occasion, after 
Vikrama had just married Malayavatl, the daughter of 
Malayasimha, and brought her to his capital, his chief 
queen Kalmgasena felt a little jealousy and resentment, 

1. Vidyd.karasahasrakam, No. 615 (Allahabad University Sanskrit Series, 
No. 2). 
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called Devasena, the king's gracious friend) and told 
him: 

.vxr: farm! ^ arg a r ^ vr: i 1 2 

“Your Master loves many women.” 

But Devasena tried to comfort her by saying : 

“Divine women come of their own accord to His 
Majesty.” 

The tradition, as recorded in the different works, 
certainly speaks of Vikrama coming by a large number 
of wives. In some cases, he declines the offer and 
urges the person concerned to become the wife of 
somebody else. In other cases, he accepts the offer. 
Thus, the king of Sirnhala offers his daughter in marriage 
fo Vikrama with the words :— 

.i 

trrt vrrsR ftw:i 
=pr*ri<T%cf wt g^stmtn 3 

“I have a jewel of a daughter, all I ever have. King 
Vikrama is the recipient of all jewels. Therefore, I 
offer my charming daughter to him.” 

The offer is accepted. All the obstacles which 
arise in the wav of her actually joining Vikrama are 
overcome and the marriage takes place. At about the 
same time, the two maidens who were created by 
Prajapati in order to bring about a quarrel between 
Ghanta and Nighanta, the two demons, were ultimately 
left with Kubera, to be given to the most worthy 
person. It was ultimately decided that they should. 

1. Brihatkathamafijari, P. 424 (N. S. Edition). 

2. Brihatkath&matijari, P. 424 (N. S. Edition). 

3. Br'ihatkath&mattjari, P. 413 (N. S. Edition). 
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be given to King Vikrama, being the most worthy 
person of his day: 

gtfrfer: ifa: i 1 2 

King Vikrama accepts the offer and marries them, too. 
In the meantime, Vikrama sees the picture of Malayavatl, 
the daughter of Malayasimha, and after making great 
efforts and surmounting many obstacles, marries her, 
too. 3 4 Thus Vikrama marries four wives, one after an¬ 
other. On another occasion a Sahara, whom King 
Vikrama met in the forest and who rendered him and 
his friend Devasena much service, offers his daughter 
to Vikrama in marriage. 3 Once Vikrama went to Patala 
and came back with a Naga wife, Svarupa by name. 
When he visited Gandharvaloka, he came back with 
Taravatl. Thus wherever he went, he acquired new 
wives, sometimes thrust on him by others, on other 
occasions actually sought by him. 

The Jainas have taken over Vikrama into their 
Vikrama Becomes a tradition and, as already pointed out, 
J aina there are many Jain works where 

Vikrama figures in some capacity or other. Needless 
to say that sometimes Vikrama is presented to us as 
a good Jaina in these works. The Jainistic recension of 
the SiihhasanadvatnthSika tells us how the great Jaina 
teacher, Siddhasena Divakara, converted Vikrama to 
his faith and makes the further remark 

This remark has been much discussed. 
Some have seen in it a reference to the founding of an 
era by Vikrama. Literally, it means : “He made a 
change in the era of Varclhamana”. 

1. BrihatkathdmaHjaH , P. 422 (N. S. Edition). 

2. Brihatkath&mattjari, P. 424 (N. S. Edition). 

3. Brihatkath&maftjari (N. S. Edition), P. 424. 

4. H. O. S. 27, P. 236. 
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The space allotted to this paper does not permit us 
to pursue the Vikrama tradition in all its detail in the 
Jain literature. Nor is it possible here to analyse the 
contents of the Viracharita of Ananta which deals with 
Vikrama and 6alivahana. We leave it to others more 
competent to deal with the problems relating to the 
identification of the Vikrama of the tradition with a 
particular king of ancient days. From the way in 
which he is presented in Sanskrit literature he is King 
Arthur and Don Quixote rolled into one. But he is 
far more than that. He is an ideal. 
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THE GHATAKARPARA* PROBLEM 

By 

Sadashiva L. Katre, Ujjain 

The Gha^akarpara, a small Sanskrit poem, has 
enjoyed immense popularity with old-type scholars for 
centuries and has been commented ripon by several com¬ 
mentators, ancient and modern, including some of great, 
note. MSS of the original poem and of its various 
commentaries . are found numerously everywhere 
and it has also been printed a number of times at 
many places. Although its popularity has considerably 
waned with the advent of modern taste during recent 
decades, still literary critics and historians even now 
do not fail to allot some space in their works to the consi¬ 
deration of its worth, age, authorship, etc. 

The poem contains twenty-two verses according 
to the general printed version which usually includes 
Verse 21 only as an interpolation. Readings and the 
sum-total of verses and the sequence of a few of them 
vary in different recensions as found in MSS and 

adopted by various commentators. Consequently, a 

-- —. .. * _ _ ... _ _ 

♦The word is found to be spelt both as ‘Ghatakarpara* and as ‘Ghatakhar- 
para’ in old MSS. In Harishena’s pvaSasti on the Allahabad 
Pillar ‘Karapara’ occurs as the name of one of the tribes subdued by 
Samudragupta. 
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critical edition of the poem based on all the available 
recensions is a desideratum. In Appendix A I have fur¬ 
nished the recension adopted in f-Sntisuri’s commen¬ 
tary on the poem as contained in MS No. 505 
of the Manuscripts Library of the Scindia Oriental 
Institute, Ujjain, mainly because the commentary has 
probably not yet appeared in print and notes a verse 
(viz., Verse 9) not found in the printed editions of the 
poem seen by me. 

The Ghafakarpara belongs to the category of Duta- 
Kavyas since therein a collection of clouds is charged 
with the task of bearing a separated beloved’s message 
to her lover who is wandering in some remote quarters 
far away from home even after the setting in of the rains. 
The actual message is contained in Verses 7-20. Verses 
1-5, forming an introduction and depicting briefly the 
advent of the rainy season along with its consequences 
on nature’s scenes and lovers’ hearts, also appear 1 to be 
designed to be uttered by the beloved herself to one of 
her female friends. From the lips of the poet himself 
come three verses, viz., Verse 6 making a third-person 
mention of the beloved and forming a connecting link 
between Verses 1-5 and 7-20, Verse 21 (interpolated 
and not traceable in many recensions including the one 
adopted by 6antisuri) noting the lover’s speedy return 
to home as effected by the message and Verse 22 wherein 
the poet makes a bold and boastful assertion regarding 
his unsurpassed skill in Yamaka, northing less than 
riteously swearing by the sexual indulgences with his 

1. From the use of the vocative form ‘Kundasamanadanti’ in Verse 2 this 
seems to be the most satisfactory view and most of the commentators 
have adopted it. However, the verses have been attributed differently 
by a few commentators like Ramapatimisra (vide P.K. Gode's Descrip* 
tive Catalogue of Kdvya MSS, Part I, 1940, P. 298), etc. ‘The figures 
in the above paragraph refer to the popular printed recension. 
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ardently attached consort to bear water (for his whole, 
life) in a potsherd (ghatakarpara) for any other poet 
who would vanquish him in that respect. It is from the 
use of the word ‘ghatakarpara’ in the poet’s assertion in 
Verse 22 that the poem derives its strange title. 


As many as eight metres, all middle-sized, are em¬ 
ployed in this poem of barely twenty-two verses. The 
sentiment of love is drawn upon here with considerable 
elegance and simplicity and we meet with several touch¬ 
ing, though cursory, allusions to the seasonal scenes 
such as clouds hovering in the sky, raining and thunder¬ 
ing and associated with the lightning or the rainbow, 
waterfalls in hilly tracts, invisibility of the sun and the 
moon, starless nights, blue grass, blossomed Kadamba, 
Kutaja, Ketaka and Sarja trees, plight of swans, triumph 
of peacocks, the Chataka bird crying for and receiving 
rain-water, fury of elephants, bees sucking jasmine- 
flowers, Cupid’s respective operations on the hearts of 
lovers and beloveds in union or in separation, etc. 
Although the poet has devised fine Yamakas at the 
close of each pair of quarters,—and from his assertion 
in the last verse a display of his skill in Yamaka seems 
to be his main aim in composing the present poem,— 
yet he has done so with a charming ease and with the 
least degree of artificiality. Nowhere does the poetic 
charm appear to be marred or the easy sense of words 
to be sacrificed on account of the Yamakas. Hence the 
description of the Ghatakarpara simply as ‘a highly 
artificial poem’ 1 does not look appropriate and seems to 
be due to the western scholars’ general aversion to arti¬ 
ficial devices in Sanskrit poetry. In fact, to use the 
words of M. Krishnamachariar, 2 ‘the author's poetry 


1. M. Monier-Williams : A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford, 1899), 

P. 375b. 

2. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature (Madras, 1937), P. 359. 
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in spite of the Yamaka is free and exquisite’ and the 
high estimation in which it has been held for so many 
centuries in India is not unjustified. 

Of course, the poem contains nothing that is unique 
or extraordinary. Its extreme brevity does not appear 
to do full justice to the subject and testifies to the high 
soaring capacity of the poet’s fancy or imagination only 
scantily. Although the cursory descriptions in the 
poem are in themselves poetic and enchanting, very little 
use is made of Arthalankaras or figures of sense. Had 
the said Yamakas, too, been absent, the poem could even 
have been furnished as a specimen of poetry pure and 
simple yet effective. Even the poet’s boastful assertion 
in the last verse appears nothing more than a juvenile 
challenge from a fresh but promising wrestler in the 
arena, since the artificial excellences in many other 
poems, are definitely much more attractive than the ge¬ 
neral tri-syllabic Yamaka in this poem. Taking all 
these facts into consideration, the Ghatakayfiara can 
best be described as a successful early attempt at fine 
composition of a rising poet showing much promise 
for the future. These findings will be of much help to 
us below while deciding the authorship of the poem. 

Citations from the Ghatakarftara are usually not 
met with in important works on Poetics, but they 
are found in some important works on other 
subjects. Among the latter, two major commen¬ 
taries on the Amavakoha, viz., the Padachandrika 1 


1. E. g,, while commenting on the form 'Divakarani&akarau' in Amara - 
koSa l. 3.10, the Padachandrikd. says: *f^c| \ 

i cm 3^^% 

‘TMfsiarfa 1 —Folio 55a of ms 

No. 5659 of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. 
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(1474 A. C.) 1 by Rayamukuta alias Brihaspati and the 
Amarakosodghatana 2 by Kshlrasvamin (c. 1100 A. C.) 3 , 
cite passages from this poem to demonstrate the 
grammatical propriety of a seemingly questionable 
form of a compound or to illustrate the use of a 
homonym in a particular sense, etc. Madana in his 
poem Krishnalxla composed c. 1623 A. C. adopts 
almost all the lines of the Ghatakarpara, rhyming 
each of them with those of his own composition. 

Commentaries on the Ghatakarpara have continued 
to be written to the other day. Among the last 
•century’s commentators is also Govardhana alias 
Gattulala, the famous blind aiukavi from Gujarat, 
whose learned and elaborate commentary entitled 
Chandrika, composed and first published in 1866 A. C., 
adequately exposes almost all the beauties of the poem. 
Of utmost importance' from the chronological and 
other points of view are the Ghatakarpamkulakavivfiti 4 
and the Gha\akarparatippanaka 5 respectively by Abhi- 

1. D. C. Bliattacharya : Date and Works of Rayamukuta {IHQ, Vol. XVIT, 

Pp. 456-472). The earlier view, promulgated by Aufrecht and others 
(vide CC, I, Pp. 27a, 526b, etc.) but now unchallengeabiy disproved 
by Prof. Bliattacharya, had assigned the Padachandrikd to 1431 A. C. 
on account of an incidental mention of thatyear(i. e. t oalca 1353) in 
the body of the commentary. 

2. Commenting on AmarakoSa III. 3. 207 (?TR‘: 

the com. says " .zpiT— 

(d : . }> —Poona Oriental Series No. 43 

(1941), P. 321. 

3. Kshlrasvamin quotes Bhoja ( c . 1050 A. C.) and is himself quoted in 

the Ganaratnamahodadhi written by Vardhamana in 1140 A. C. 

4. Aufrecht: CC. I, P. 174a, II, P. 35b ; K. C. Pandey : Abhinavagupta 

(Benares, 1935), etc. 

5. Dalai and Gandhi: Catalogue of Jesalmere MSS (Baroda, 1923), P. 43, 

etc. MS No. 505 of the S. O. Institute, Ujjain, also contains 6anti- 
suri’s commentaries on the Yamakakavyas 1 Vrind&vana, 2 Ghatakar- 
pava, 3 Meghdbhyudaya and 4 Chandraduta with the original and 
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navagupta ( c. 1000 A. C.) * 1 , the celebrated rhetorician 
and philosopher from Kashmir, and by ^antisuri (c. 
1100-1200 A. C.) 2 , a Jaina writer who was the chief 
disciple and successor of VardhamanachSrya of 
Purnatallagachchha 3 4 . Among other old commentaries 
on the poem hitherto published, stocked or recorded 
are, besides a few anonymous ones/ those 5 by Vindhye- 
iSvarlprasada, Vaidyanathadeva, Bharatamallika, Sankara, 
Ramapatimiira, Govinda, Kuialakavi, Adakamalla, 
Kamalakara, Tarachandra, etc. 

Coming to the question.of the authorship of the 
poem, we are at once confronted with two rival claims. 
The popular view is that it was composed by a great poet 

5 &ivabhadrakivya without the original. Unluckily the last one or 
two folios are missing and no date can be traced in the MS which 
is, however, very old in appearance. Although the introductory 
and concluding passages in the com. on the Ghatakarpam make no 
mention of the commentator's name in this MS as in the Jesalmere 
MS, he is none but Santisuri himself as can be decided by other 
evidence. In the prelude to his com. on the first Kavya, viz., the 
Vrindavana, Mantisuri clearly declares his pratijSa to comment on 
five Yamakakavyas which include the Ghatcikarpara —^pfft 

^hrcPTur ii f^rerf-wr i wrur Hfnmf 

11 \ 11 i 

tRWr ^Jt^tRITTIRII” (—Folio la). 

1. P. V. Kane : History of A lank&ya Literature (Bombay, 1923), P. LXXL 

2. Dalai and Gandhi : Catalogue of Jesalmere MSS, Intro. P, 59; M. D. 

Desai : SfWR (Bombay, 1933), P. 230. 

3. Vide the colophon to the com. on the Meghabhyudaya — 'TtlTcleF?- 

UUf-dl II (—FoUo 8a of MS No. SOS of the S. O. 
Institute, Ujjain). 

4. E. g. MSS Nos. 3307 and 3409 of the S. O. Institute, Ujjain, Nos. 

352/1884-87, 695/1886-92, 157/1902-1907, 441/1895-1902 and 497/ 
1891-95 of the Government Collections of MSS at the B. O. R. Insti¬ 
tute, Poona, etc. 

5. Vide CC, I, Pp. 174a, 784a; II, Pp. 35b, 199a; III, P. 37b and the 

various earlier and later MSS catalogues. 
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( —mahakavi) who bore the very name Ghatakarpara and 
formed, like Kalidasa, one of the celebrated nine jewels 
in the court of King Vikramaditya of UjjayinI as detailed 
in the following well-known verses of the Jyotirvida- 
bharana (XXII. 8 and 10) - 

arafofir srfo fgrw^rrtr mutism u” 

grr^hrf^t h c <t& wmr Tfmhr # faw®r u” 

The other view is that it is a composition of the great 
Kalidasa himself. A solution of the question, however, 
can be attempted through a critical examination of old 
documentary evidence along with that of the pertinent 
statements of old commentators. 

It is notew’orthy at the outset that several old 
MSS 1 of the original poem do not mention the 
author's name at all and many commentators 2 , too, are 
silent about the same. It is only due to the prevalence 
of the popular view that some editors or compilers 3 
mention Ghatakarpara as the author of the poem even 

1. E. g., MS No. 3409 (undated but old in appearance and also contain¬ 

ing an anonymous commentary after the conclusion of the original 
poem) of the S. O. Institute, Ujjain, Nos. 176 (Hi)/A. 1882—83 and 
466 (i)[l 895-1902 of the Government Collections of MSS at the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona (vide P. K. Code's Descriptive Catalogue of 
K&vya MSS, Part I, Pp. 285 and 288), Tanjore MS Serial No. 3761 
(Vide Tanjore Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. VI, P. 2721), etc, 

2. E. g., Santisuri, Bharatamallika, Ramapatimisra, etc., and the anony¬ 

mous authors of the commentaries contained in MS No. 3409 of the 
S. O. Institute, Ujjain, Nos. 352/1884-87, 695/1886-92 and 497/1891-95 
of the Government Collections of MSS at the B. O. R. Institute, 
Poona, etc. 

3. E. g., R. L. Mitra; Notices of Sanskrit MSS, Vol. IN (Calcutta, 1888), 

Pp. 249-250, No. 3172. Bharatamallika*s com. contained in the MS 
(dated Saka 1650) described here concludes simply as "ffcT >TRT- 



■U-HTkl I ll” and does not mention the 


original author's name at all. 
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while describing such really anonymous MSS in their 
Catalogues. 

Despite my best efforts I was able to trace only 
four MSS of the text and only three commentaries 
thereon that really name the poet as Ghatakarpara : 

The four MSS are Nos. 346/1892-95 of the B. 0. 
R. I. Government Collections 1 , 9. C. 74 of the Adyar 
Library 2 and R. 3137 (f) and D. 11839 of the Govern¬ 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, 3 the 
colophons whereof read ?fa (or 

jtoitwtot) otto or' so. However, none of these four 
MSS is dated. 


Among the commentators, Govardhana who wrote 
as late as 1866 A. C. vehemently supports the ascription 
to Ghatakarpara and opposes the same to Kalidasa in his 
preface as follows 

3TTOWTOfOTfaT TOT TOP fa: Wf^s^faHfaTTOT otNItoT 

TTfRmfaOTTfTOOT TORffa UTfat faTOTTTTfa ..^ferTOT- 

frot Tr^irri^TOiTOT frofa ^ffaTOrfcrfafa TTfaromi 

qTO FT «TO T ^TfOTTH^cTfa *T?RTOT ST£<3<T^fOTTOT 

JtfafOT PTT5TI 3Tcff TOHfOTfa? q<T^k^T5Hfafa ^faTOTO TOTTOT- 
srfaa^OTTfasf I OTTT 

u^srirfas-sirTOT faswfaesTOfa:, spisowesfa fa:uftfamm? n— 
toot ^sottrott tot TTOTro^^sTOriTOTOrra, 

V«T*pqTOTTfOTT *TsTOTnTTfaTT ^faRRJsTTOTTTOTOTlTH- 


1. P. K. Gode’s Descriptive Catalogue of K&vya MSS , Part I, P. 287. 

2. Adyar Library Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, Part II (1928), P. 5. From 

the colophons kindly furnished to me by the Honorary Director I find 
that the other MS No. 39. B. 8, though included in the Catalogue as 
ascribing the poem to Ghatakarpara, is anonymous. 

3. Vide the respective volumes of Madras D. C. and T. C. From the 

colophons etc. kindly furnished to me by the Curator I find that 
D. 11840, though included under poet Ghatakarpara’s name in the 
Madras Alphabetical Index of Sanskrit MSS, Part I (1938)i P. 222, is 
really an anonymous MS. 
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apwmsr’ H'T^sr’ ?fh §nsrl 1 ^mr^^rwif 

ftfpOnr «... 

Vaidyanatha, who composed his commentary 
* KavyarasavalV probably in &aka 1717 (=1795-96 A. C.) 
or 1757 (=1835-36 A. C-.), ascribes the poem to 
Ghatakarpara in his introduction as follows :— 

^a^rfownr *pT3iTsr<fri5niT 

btfi%5t acorns srfaflsmr etc. 

S ' 1 

An anonymous commentary contained in MS 
No. 441/1895-1902, dated Saka 1753 (=1831 A. €.), 
of the B. O. R. I. Government Collections 2 as¬ 
cribes the poem while starting with to Ghatakarpara • 
in these words: 3jsi»nft fjfasf: mihft fgwwonrar \ fasvjwft 

i ?#ar srdjm sre^iksrmT etc. But 

the colophon ?fw occurring 

at the conclusion of the text in the same MS ascribes 
it to Kalidasa ! 

Unknown to me there may be many other MSS 
and probably also some commentaries wherein the 
ascription to Ghatakarpara may be traced. But 
their testimony can add real weight to the above-men¬ 
tioned evidence only if they bear considerably older 
dates. As it is, the evidence is of little value and does 
not appear capable of proving the authenticity or agelong¬ 
ness of the tradition that ascribes the poem to Ghata- 

1. Vide R. L. Mitral Notices of Sanskrit MSS, Vol. VII (Calcutta, 1884), 

P. 232, No. 2475. The commentator mentions his date in the conclud¬ 
ing verse reproduced in the Notice as ‘^frf ep^jj STfOTrft- 

aur mj 1 5n% u vrawh 11 ’. Here 

(=5757) is obviously a mistake for n t mTU t U% (=1757) or 

*RTf*RT% (-1717). 

2. P. K. Code's Descriptive Catalogue of Kavya MSS, Part I / Pp. 302-03. 
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karpara, especially • in view of the bulk and age of the 
evidence on the other side. The four MSS, as 
already mentioned above, bear no date at all and all 
the three commentators belong to extremely late dates. 
Govardhana’s statements in defence of the tradition need 
not detain us as they are extremely uncritical and 
ignore grossly the bulky ancient evidence in support of 
Kalidasa’s authorship of the poem,—in fact he goes to 
the extreme of fathering the very idea of Kalidasa’s au¬ 
thorship of the poem on a contemporary Marathi 
author!—, although it need not be doubted that he 
had access to many MSS supporting the ascrip¬ 
tion to Ghatakarpara. His conjecture that the poet 
by using the word ‘Ghatakarparena’ in the last verse 
has suggested his own name through the device of a 
figure of speech called Mudra, ingenious as it may be, is 
baseless as the old commentators, most of whom explain 
the passage almost literally, are not found to refer to it. 

Here it may not be out of place to review very 
briefly the position of the poet Ghatakarpara. The 
idea of his existence and adorning the great Vikrama- 
ditya’s court as one of the nine jewels has now been 
deeply rooted in the minds of the Indians so much so 
that while some popular myths assign him to the 
community of potmakers or Kumbhakaras some extant 
Brahmana families try to derive their own origin 
from him 1 . Still, we find little or no mention of him in 
genuine old literature ! Probably the oldest allusion 
to his name and to the nine jewels collectively is in the 
pre-cited two verses of the Jyotirvidabharana (XXII. 8 
and 10) which, though claiming the great Kalidasa’s au- 

1. E. g., the Khaparde family of Amraoti (Berar) as recorded by N. C. 
Kelkar in the Marathi Part III (Poona, 1915), 

in connection with the poet B. G. Khaparde. 
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thorship, has now been substantially proved to be a 
forged work composed not earlier than the thirteenth 
or even the sixteenth 1 2 century' A. C. ! Many genuine 
old works allude to Vikramaditya s patronisation of 
Kalidasa and of other bright stars not included in the list 
of the nine jewels, but an earlier allusion to the poet 
Ghatakarpara or to the nine jewels as located together in 
Vikr'amaditya’s court has not yet been traced. Hence 
the very existence of the poet Ghatakarpara and of the 
nine jewels synchronously becomes extremely doubtful. 
The only other evidence that has come- forth for the 
existence of Ghatakarpara is the ascription to him of the 
Nitisara, 3 4 5 a collection of twenty-one gnomic stanzas, 
originally included in the Kavyasamgraha* published by 
J. Haeberlin at Calcutta in 1847. But the manuscript 
evidence for this ascription, too, appears to be meagre, 
for Aufrecht could record only a solitary MS of 
the same in his Catalogue Catalogorum 5 posterior to its 
publication by Haeberlin. Further, there is nothing 
to prove the common authorship of the Ghatakarpara 
and the Nitisara. 6 Thus even if the existence of the poet 

1. S. B. Dikshit: MTTcfta (Poona, 1931), Pp. 212, 476. 

2. A. B. Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, 1928), P. 534. 

Contrast K. K. Lele and S. K. Oka : faspmfam SMUT 

f?5TT (published in March, April and May 1922 
issues of the now-defunct Vividhadvyanavistara of Bombay) and 
S. K. Dikshit: Chandragupta II, Saha sank a. alias Vikrawaditya ( Indian 
Culture, Vol. VI, Pp. 191-210, 377-392), but for an appropriate 
criticism of the latter’s views vide K. Madhava Krishna Sharma : 
The Jyotirvid&bharana and Nine Jewels (Poona Orientalist, Vol. V, 
Pp. 205-209). 

3. Aufrecht: CC, Vol. I, P. 299b, and others. 

4. Ernest Haas : British Museum Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books 

(London. 1876), P. 41. 

5. Vol. II, P. 65a. 

6. As Keith says, there is nothing distinctive in the verses of the Nitisara 

(HSL, P.201) which are in the form of a dialogue between a hog and 
a lion. 
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Ghatakarpara were to be established on the basis of 
the ascription to him of the Nitisara, it cannot go to 
prove his authorship of the Ghatakarpara since the rival 
claims of Kalidasa for the same are far stronger and 
superior as I shall now proceed to show below. 

In the course of my investigations I have traced 
out not less than twenty-two 1 old MSS and five 
commentaries that distinctly ascribe the poem to Kali¬ 
dasa. The said MSS are Nos. 3367 (dated Samvat 
1814=1757 A. C.) of the S. O. Institute; 397/1887- 
91 (dated Sariivat 1871 = 1814 A. C. ), 631/1883-84, 

633/1883-84, 60/1882-83, 27/1869-70 (dated 9aka 1737= 
1816 A. C.), 442/1899-1915, 157/1902-1907 and 46/1871-72 
(dated Samvat 1792=1715 A. C.) of the B. O. R. I. 
Government Collections 2 ; 3758, 3759, 3760, 3762, 3763, 
3764, 3765, 3766, 3767, 3768 and 3769 of the 
Tanjore. Library 3 ; 3795 of the India Office Library 4 ; and 
D. 11841 of the Madras Government Oriental Manu¬ 
scripts Library 5 , and their colophons read f fh 

or so. Since many of these 
MSS bear considerably old dates, their evidence is 
definitely of much more value than that of the four 
undated MSS ascribing the poem to Ghatakar¬ 
para . 

1. X have not included in this number No. 441/1895-1902 of the B. O. 

R. I. Government Collections wherein, as already noted above, the 
anonymous commentator ascribes the poem to Ghatakarpara but 
the colophon to the text ascribes it to Kalidasa. 

2. VideP. K, Code's Descriptive Catalogue of Kdvya MSS, Part I, Pp. 

285-305. 

3. Vide Tanjore Descriptive Catalogue (Sanskrit), Vol. VI, Pp. 2716-2726. 

The last three MSS, as per their colophons extracted in the 
Catalogue, appear to ascribe the com. therein to Kalidasa, but 
obviously it is the scribes'error. 

4. Vide the I. 0 . Catalogue, Part VII. 

5. Vide Madras D. C. t Vol. “XX, P. 7921. 
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Of still more importance is the evidence furnished 
by prominent commentators on the poem. 

An anonymous commentary contained in MS 
No. 3367 (dated Samvat 1814) of the S. O. Institute 
and Sankara’s commentary contained. in the undated 
Madras MS D. 11841 ascribe the poem to Kalidasa 
only in their concluding colophons (sft 
mufcnunra or so), 

Tarachandra, whose commentary is contained in 
several MSS, one of them, viz. No. 121 (3)/1866-68 of 
the B. O. R. I. Government Collections recording the 
date &aka 1684 (=1762 A. C.) 1 , . commenting on 
the last verse says—*ffft: srftsnm^ w Hramsctfaft tft 
•tI't ^ftm nrn sraft i faprd 

TOnfasft: i.?ft sn$ sBifeafra: etc. 

This shows that Tarachandra has no doubt whatsoever 
about Kalidasa himself having composed the Ghapikar- 
fiara. I have no means just now to settle the exact 
date of Tarachandra, but lie is certainly much earlier 
than 1762 A. C. 


Kamalakara, son of Chaturbhuja, in his com¬ 
mentary Ghatakarparayojini 2 similarly ascribes the poem 
to Kalidasa himself. His concluding colophon reads— 

sft ^ wnm- 

3fVT«iw Ef5r^rTirtBuffer mumr n In his prclcgue he rays 
........... .f^ arsnrfcirft: tuna* crahftfcr 


P. K. Gode’s Descriptive Catalogue of Kavya MSS, Part I, P. 290 
31% etc.) . 


2* Ibid, Pp. 303-304. The scribe's concluding colophon in this MS (No. 
46/1871-72 of the B. O. R. X. Government Collections) reads: 

sr% 

*frfa*ar fbferftft etc. 
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StffaSfaf 'v'’ 

sftr*rcT<TfNfTTTfwrar: jretftwTw sfir stcro&nu itenfirnfa^uT- 
mTH^r etc. Herein Kamalakara completely identifies 
the author of the Ghafakarpara with that of the Megha- 
duta. M. Krishnamachariar 1 2 3 assigns this Kamalakara, 
who also wrote a commentary entitled Sahityasachchand- 
rikar on Lolimbaraja’s Harivildsa, to about the beginn¬ 
ing of the 16th century A. C. and a MS of the 
Ghatakarparayojiin bears the date 1735 A. C. 


Of utmost importance is the evidence furnished 
by Abhinavagupta who in his Ghatakarparakulakavi- 
vrilP distinctly records the tradition inherited by him 
about Kalidasa having composed the poem in the words 
‘3T5T He also finds 

fault with' the verse X'm etc. and dismisses it 

as a later interpolation since in his opinion Kalidasa 
could not even be dreamt of having composed such an 
obscene stanza—‘n rrsu niwnwfa 

nf^UT:, nmfiatwfif?:»’. Abhinava- 

gupta’s unequivocal words must silence all misgivings 
about Kalidasa’s authorship of the Ghaiakarpara 
and the tradition concerned must be accepted as 
current since long before 1000 A. C. 


Since the ascription of the poem to Kalidasa is 
established firmly as shown above, the rival tradition 
fathering the poem on a separate poet named Ghata- 
karpara, though extremely popular at present,' must be 


1. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, P. 298. 

2. Aufrecht : CC, II, P. 183b and P. K.Gode : Lolimbardja and his Works 

(Indian Culture, Vol. VII, P. 333). 

3. K. C. Pandey : Abhinavagupta, Pp. 65 ff, 142, 347. In this learned com¬ 

mentary, too, as elsewhere, Abhinavagupta eulogises his preceptor 
Bhatfcenduraja or Induraja in these words : 
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dismissed now as being spurious and lately coined since 
the slender thread of scriptural evidence in its favour 
belongs only to recent centuries. The reason why the 
poem came to be named as Ghatakarpara appears, as 
duly explained by some old commentators 1 , nothing 
but the use of that word by the poet in its last 
verse. 


The poem, it is true, falls much below the level of 
Kalidasa’s standard poems. But the difficulty is at 
once got over if we only imagine it, like the Bitusarhhdra, 
to have been composed by him when his poetic talent 
was yet in its infancy. Nay, we can then even find some 
secondary justifications inside the poem itself for its 
ascription to him. It is well known that Kalidasa often 
repeats self-same ideas, expressions, poetic fancies, similes, 
etc. in his various works. The Ghatakarpara contains 
many passages which can, as shown by me separately in 
Appendix B, be very aptly compared from this point of 
view with similar passages in the poems Raghuvarh&a, 
Kumar asambhava, Meghaduta and Bilusamhdra. 
Equally remarkable is his fondness for employ¬ 
ing self-same devices [e. g. the lover in separation 
portraying the beloved in Meghaduta 110 and 
Abhijhdnakdkuntala VI), sometimes also under obverted 
circumstances (e. g. the beloved lamenting for the deceas¬ 
ed lover in Kumar asambhava IV and the lover lament¬ 
ing for the deceased beloved in Raghuvamia VIII ), 
with a view to a successful delineation of the subject- 
matter or enhancement of the effect of the sentiment in 
hand. Employment in the Ghatakarpara of a col¬ 
lection of clouds as the separated beloved’s messenger 

1. E. g., Karaalakara thus accounts for the title : 

fTTHr cTFT || 
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to the lover roaming in a remote quarter and again in 
the Meghaduta of a single cloud as the separated lover’s 
messenger to the. beloved at home is quite consistent 
with Kalidasa's said practice. The obvious deviations 
in the parallel passages, devices, etc., occurring in the 
two poems rather mark the stages of development of his 
poetic faculty from comparative rawness to maturity, 
from boyhood to youth. Kalidasa himself might have 
realised subsequently the various shortcomings of his 
earlier composition and set again to deal with the same 
topic under altered conditions with a master hand in his 
mature *poem. It is probably thus that we find him in 
the Meghaduta selecting one majo.r metre instead of a 
diversity of middle-sized ones, raising the number of 
stanzas by about a century with a view to creating a 
much wider range for a free and uniquely effective exer¬ 
cise of his poesy and fancy, making the separated lover, 
instead of the separated beloved, take the initiative, 
employing a single cloud, instead of several ones, to be 
the messenger and inventing several other poetic means 
and methods to make the poem a perfect success. The 
style, too, appears to have undergone considerable modi¬ 
fication, as for instance the sensualist in Kalidasa ori¬ 
ginally so crude and vulgar as to utter directly HmsTtstr- 
sffim ultimately becomes polished enough to 
suggest almost the same sense indirectly per the 
paronomastic line m* i: 

{Meghaduta 43). It is also likely that Kalidasa lately 
detected the vainness of his boastful assertion regarding 
the unsurpassability of his skill in Yamaka in the clos¬ 
ing verse of the Ghatakarpara and found it morally ne¬ 
cessary to make a second display of the same skill in the 
ninth canto of the RaghuvarhSa where it is certainly far 
more fascinating than in the Ghatakarpara. Thus the 
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ascription of the Ghatakarpara to Kalidasa is not 
unaccountable at all. 

*.#*** 

For want of space I have not treated in this 
paper the views expressed recently by some scholars (1) 
that Kalidasa himself was at some stage known as poet 
Ghatakarpara, and (2) that the so called poet Ghatakar¬ 
para is identical with Bhasa, the celebrated predecessor 
of Kalidasa. I hope to deal with these views in detail 
in a separate paper, but cannot help recording here 
that the first of these is based simply on imagination and 
not on scriptural evidence and that the second appears 
to rest mainly on an alleged passage in Hemachandra’s 
K a vy anus as at i a which cannot be traced by me in any 
available MS or in the Kavyamala edition (N. S. P., 
1901 and ’934 impressions) and the edition of R. C. 
Parikh and R. B. Athavale (Bombay-Ahmedabad, 
1938) of that work ! 

* * * * * 

J. B. Chaudhuri has tried to establish 1 that the 
earliest imitation , of the Meghaduta is not the Pavana- 
duta of I)hoyI (c. 1200 A. C..) as held hitherto but 
the Chandraduta of Jambukavi which he assigns to c. 
950 A. C. While I have no hesitation to concur with 
him as regards the date fixed by him, I cannot help 
remarking that the Chandraduta is an imitation of 
the Ghatakarpara rather than of the Meghaduta. The 
reasons are quite plain. The Chandraduta is as much 
a Yamakakavya as a Dutakavya, contains only twenty- 
three stanzas of Malinl metre, employs the messenger, 

1. Vide his edition of the Chandraduta (Calcutta, 1941), Intro. Pp. 11-17. 

In fact the date had already been suggested by L. B. Gandhi on P. 58 

of his Sanskrit Introduction to the Catalogue of Jesaltnere MSS. 
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viz. the moon, to bear the separated beloved’s message 
to the lover who is abroad even during the rainy 
season and in this way, as also from the point of view 
of style and treatment of the topic, resembles the 
Ghafakarpara 1 far more than it does the Meghadutcc, 

1, An additional point of resemblance between the two poems is that 
both have been commented upon by fentisuri and also included 
together in several MSS. 
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Appendix A 
treqpfrsnssrj* 

(6ant isuri's Recension 1 ) 

fafsrer ffhrl: i 

'Tfo'^faf^rf T5f: faRft tfaraRrafa ii 

f'm ^%grwr? ssrOti f^ira^i?^ h ^srai% i 
f Hn*^rai: f5tr^> ?raf% ! »^» 

%an^ff fafsT sr *tf<r f^rrc 

ftansjlfa * g^firarr?* i 

^sCT«i«R^ ST^SST THftWHt 
SfanTm^fcT WX^ffWIHTH ll^ll 
HrTfSSSRJ^TfacT info | 

5fw | sm^r^’rg^'ta hyii 
Tm JT^KtrftT hstRt ¥tsfa mOr 
^T^^lfiT TfcTfasg^farnfa I 

site: fl*r*wrfa ?nf?Rm^RT: u^u 
®rf^ Orm*ar nra* «iiTO% q^rfct sftarcnsrc i 
^ fft 2 3 ZrTl^ ii^u 

aftHTT #wn: **T *T?r> IRI i 

fasyfa 'nr^f^T TrKf*rrat«r f? *rt fspn hvsii 

W 3* TfWTRT^' *FTT H Stitt qfa Siftsmw: I 

f\ ^ <\ yr 

attT&ttftttW nwirri Htt 3T rtt 5R: fanjStnTm mill 

sm fstti 

Or»f?Ttsf%T fttt! mfa *rtt% sfttmfa srfttisf'r *n«m u^u 

1. MS No. 50'5 of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, contains ^antisurTT 

com. on the Ghatakarpara along with tl?e original text. However, 
I have restored fentisuri's recension, mainly from his com. and 
have pointed out major deviations in the text in the MS in the 
footnotes below. 

2. Chis word does not appear to be noted in the com. 

3. This verse which is not. found in the general printed recension has 

been restored here solely from the com. The text in the MS does 
not read this verse at all. 
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3T3! 3srf3 srft«tm f33f3 3133 si% i 
3T3*?>sf3 3f3rfts*3 jir& §:f%«3T 3f*w! 3T farm 3 ?r n?on 

'5T<aT3jT?r»Tf?mrf?T 3Tft fa3f3 3 3T3«pH333 \ 

3?F3$: fjrr^fpift f33T3^ *3T Tfa: fsrtr! 33T ftRm ^ h??h 

^ERTs^ferT: 3?<=nfa3: 3tf33TfOT#3r3Tf33: i 

3>3?T33frjrr 3 3rar ^ § 3^3 3333 3T?ret iihh 

fa frarfa 33 3Tfar 3 ?rrt ^T^no^fftm^wawT i 

o 

5ffa3T3T3r^SfI qTfrRTt c3333?3T3S<3 3rf3 313 tl??ll 

> »o *\ * ' 

*3333 

faarrf^sr 33?g*FT333 \ 

3Kf3 3 333 33‘ 3?t3t 

faf3f3 3 3T 1 2 3 33%fff% 3 3^313 ll?Y» 

3T33 i*33f3&3 f33Tfa%3 
3T3t 33: mf3 5*3 f33T f5T5*3 » 
3^3irrJ|'3tf3353f33T 3?3T5 
3^3t 3*3 ! r33f33>T3Rifa3T53 

S 333T fT33t3TT fsiHFTT 
?33353t3T3T33tf3313I3 I 
333*3 4 f3%cWT3t 
3f331333 33tf3 %5T*?T3T3 H^H 

353T3 3f3i g33 5 333 
33l3ftT: 3T3f33T3 33 ! I 
?3f 33=3ftf3: 33Tt 33T3t 
33t?3353lf3 33*33T3T3 U?V9H 

1. The text in the MS reads ^ft^T&T^Tf^PTrfd' etc. 

2. The text in the MS reads etc. 

3. The text in the MS furnishes this verse after the next four verses and 

before Verse 21 (dWP^* etc. ) and there it reads •T^FI fr^Td’^n 
fTOf^RTFTt etc, 

4. The com. reads fd^ddidt which, in view of the Yamaka, is obviously 
the scribe’s error. 

5. The text in the MS reads 3pp£ 4 
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«Rrf?r ?r *f§*rfcR% i 

upcTir! r* 

srfaramfa* gfisw^w ^ u?£ii 

^g^STtfacri i 

^rT^n ¥m5^rrarf?r qfapmro * 3 4 5 6 nun 
*m^x ! HwcrTfor h srst^' 
fS* it srar^fa fa ^Tfft i 
'sTara®Tf^fiftcTT 

far^it ! IjFt irou 

3ram§: tnr ff ut fa;f«r 

ft^srsr m^^nfa?r§faiiT i 
TWrtW fstHcm: ^ *TT*raf??t 
it'ETFr^t Tsttm^W' ffHHtr fcr uq?n 
6 HT^T«fTaf5tarfftmfT^: ?r^r- 
iTTvTvtr atW afacT: I 

sfrfa ifa fffoTT *nfa: <T^T 
anf g^tnnfa ■era^q'fa iRqn 
fftr trCTW’WTaro u 7 

1-2. The text in the MS reads and fdMlddlf'FT respectively. 

3. The com. after noting this verse reads *^T 

4. The scribe has duly noted the Pratika of this verse with a view 

to beginning its com. in the MS, but has inadvertently left out 
the whole com. on this verse along with a portion of the same on 
the next verse. In the third quarter of this verse the metre rather 
requires W instead of ^ y , T , furnished by the text in the MS. 

5. Both the text and the com. read 

6. Prior to this verse, several MSS and printed versions of the poem furnish 

the following verse, marked as Verse 21 (since Verse 9 qClfV < 3 " R<H ' cr 
etc. of 6antisuri's recension is absent in them) though generally 
regarded as an interpolation :—• 

qafasTRT fa^rr^TfwiqRci w w*r. ^ i 

Ft fTTCT'JT 5T?TPnrt II 

The second half of this interpolated verse, too, involves rr any 
variations, but both the text and the com. in the MS under ques¬ 
tion take no note of the verse at all, 

7. The com. concludes as ‘*r*rRrfacr f g*R*b ' H ll'. 
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Appendix B 

Comparable Passages in Kalidasa’s Standard Poems 
[The Ghatakarpara Verse Nos. below refer 
to feantisuri’s recension.) 

1. irwrsif% its fa wwatt^wwwfwfw ww fat 

gwwtwtw or wewitra wwfa sfqwr^fawF?*wwTwf etc. (i*w<> 2-4), 
WWW«*fa*WWT: fSTBTTt (*W?Tt° IV II), WTWWTW 1WWW ^4: WT (StWtW- 

wftwswT) ww: (two XI 3). 2. ?W«TTWW... 

^fawfa^nfa^m wsmrf; (ifao 23); w^qistr:wwwwww;twroftftw 
%qn:w^srfatwwTW (itw© 22). 3. Contrast 
Htra (tw o XIII' 2); w; (*rar:) (two V. 46), wtw wt«Nw*r- 

s@3rar -uri^rrg wttftw gtt (tw» V1. 54). 4. gw fawfwwgwwt ww: 

(two XIII. 21); wtwTteFwfew w-ttfa $wtw; 

(two XIV. 8). 5. wt w«nfa cwtwfa wfa ’unwwf wtfwmwT *Fwfsw«w- 

ewfafar: (itwo 104), war^r:.gwfar sww wwifawrw (sg§o 

II. 4), 3Wfwfaw %wt?rtwt: itorwrw: tfawrwwwwwt wfgwtaTWjwiwTW ^k§° 
II. 22). 7. Vide 1 above. 8. ercwwtw famwt: w^si *t $t (Swo 7). 

9 .....wt^faftwfa fa%hfa twtwst t*fa tw wwww; (two IX. 47). 

Id. ^wr^WTcr^wfami %w. wwTfwwrtwlwwTrawftww: (^§° IT. 3); 
vide*also 2 above. 11-12. wwwwitfwwwsr wf^wrw fa:go II.6), 
?f WTt W?WfWfaWjT'W'TtBTWfawWWWWT'- (^w° 46), ftwrwrsw %w;t: fallen 
^^wfaw^ra^WTfafwwr5WWT *t (two XIII. 27.)- vide also 2 above. 
lsTfafawfaf ^^fwiwRWWww^sp wwwtw^wwsww (hw® 95); vide fur¬ 
ther *tw© 90*92 etc. 14. ft w?ww: wyswgw: tfffatnwfa (ww« 4); 
wjgfwwrg wwtTfaw (two IX 34). 15. wgTfwwrtt^fawTfirwifw wwt 
spsdswt wwwfamfw (two XIII. 28). 16 If. ?ptfwwwiww%ciwifaw 
fa^wrWfcRtr§ mfwwifaw: I WW>WtT*WtWttT&WWfat5: WWtfm ^ W ^ttfa 
wtcfWW II = (^ 3 ° 11. 17). 18. wtwfa w ‘WJwwww ww wfa wwwtw 

..«rwwwftwww?WTfw (two 

XIII. 27). 19. ww fgW: m\ fa wt twrwwwwwrw: 

(^to III 36). 22. stWR ft wrwwfa w«w wrarwTWtw wrfa 
^rtHRWTWt fwwwwwwi wit faster www: (wwo 43). Parallel to 
the interpolated verse between Verses 21 and 22 there 
are a number of interpolated verses at the end of the 
Meghaduta in some recensions. 
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AMAlA’S CONTRIBUTION TO INDIAN 
LEXICOGRAPHY 

By 

S. M. Katre, Poona 

Tradition has associated Amarasiiiiha as one of the 
nine jewels with the court of the fabled king Vikrama- 
ditya 1 whose identity.is still involved in mystery despite 
the progress of historical studies. How far tradition and 
history coincide in actual fact so far as the great lexi¬ 
cographer is concerned, is still a matter of dispute, and 
no final judgement can yet be delivered. In fact it is 
yet a desideratum to trace the antiquity of this tradi¬ 
tion on incontrovertible evidence before constructive 
historical imagination can build up a solid basis for 
further investigation. It is doubtful if any progress has 
been made with reference to Amara since Theodor 
Zachariae published his little monograph on the KoSa 
literature in 1897 2 . For, the arguments marshalled 
since this date regarding the period to which Amara be¬ 
longs are based on very slender grounds and on the 
evidence collated, not from Amara himself, but from the 
commentaries on his lexicon, composed centuries later. 

1. A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Preface, Pp. i ff. 

2. Die indischen Worterbucher (Biihler's Gruudriss, I Band, Heft 3B). 
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Summarising the arguments contained in Zachariae’s 
monograph and Win tern it x's Geschichte Keith remarks: 1 
"One of the earliest texts preserved for us is the Nama- 
linganuiasana of Amarasirhha, called usually the 
Amarako&a. Its author is also known as a poet, and was 
certainly a Buddhist who knew the Mahayatia and used 
Kalidasa, His lower limit of date is dubious, he is cer¬ 
tainly not known to the Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi 
(A. D. 700) but the.decline of Buddhism in India renders 
it improbable that he lived after the eighth century; his 
ascription to the-sixth, however, rest's on nothing better 
than the assertion that he was a jewel of Vikramaditya’s 
court.” The argument reproduced by the late Pandit 
Ramavatara $arma in the Introduction to his edition 
of the KalpadrukoSa of KaSava 2 3 , and repeated by Drs. 
Har Dutt Sharma and N. G. Sardesai in the Introduc¬ 
tion to their edition of Amarako&a with Kshlrasvamin’s 
commentary’, that this fact of his having lived prior to 
the sixth century A. D. could be established on the 
ground that his work was translated into Chinese by 
Gunarata of Ujjayinlin the sixth century rests ultimately 
on the authority of Lassen 4 , and since called into question 
by Bunyiu Nanjio 5 . So ultimately we are left in the air. 
The further arguments of Drs. Sharma and Sardesai 6 
based on certain comments of KshJrasvamin on the 
priority of Amara to the. famous grammarian Chandra- 
gomin are only of probative value and lead us no nearer 
to the solution of the problem. 


1. A History of Sanskrit Literature , P. 413. 

2. GOS, Vol. XLII, P, xvii. 

3. POS 43, P. iii. 

4. Tndische AltertumskundeW , 633. 

5. Georg Huth, Die Zeit des Kdliddsa (Berlin, 1890), Pp. 20 ff. quoted 

by Zachariae, op. cil. P. 20. 

6. Op. cit. P. iii. 
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The popularity of Amara’s lexicon can be gauged 
from the fact that there are over fifty commentaries on 
this text, and by the frequent quotations by commenta¬ 
tors in later literature. Like Panini’s Ashtadhyayl it has 
thrown the works of earlier authorities into oblivion and 
assumed a pre-eminent position in its own field. At¬ 
tempts to date Amara from quotations have not been 
successful : the words tantrum pradhdne siddkdnte found 
quoted in the Krdikavivaranapanjiha of Jinendrabuddhi 
bv Sir Ramakrishna Gopala Bhandarkar 1 may indicate 
the priority of Amara to Jinendrabuddhi; but Keith’s 
statement quoted above shows that he is not known to 
Jinendrabuddhi’s Nydsa, arid this statement itself is 
in opposition to that of Bhandarkar! Thus a single 
approach to place Amara in his space-time context is 
bound to be limited in its value. It would, in my opinion, 
be more fruitful to consider some aspects of Amara’s 
contribution to Indian lexicography; for here we shall 
be dealing with something which is more tangible, and so 
better suited to yield important results, than quotations 
or semi-historical traditions the antiquity of which has. 
still to be determined. Moreover, as far as my knowledge 
goes, the study of the vocabulary as found in Amara’s 
lexicon, or for that matter in the field of Sanskrit lexi¬ 
cography, in its historical setting of Indo-Aryan, has 
never been attempted properly 8 . It is surprising that a 
large number of words found in Amarako&a are not at¬ 
tested in Vedic. or Classical Sanskrit literature; the 
same is true of other lexicons, and such words have 

1. Sharma and Sardesad, P. xi. 

2. Mr. M. M. Patkar, B. A., of the Deccan College Research Institute, 

Poona, is preparing a Thesaurus of all published and unpublished 
Kosa works on scientific principles as adumbrated by me in my 
paper "On a Thesaurus Linguae Sanffkritae” in the New Indian 
Antiquary 4.271-279. On its completion a great deal of historical 
light will be thrown upon Amara and other lexicographers. 
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been indicated in Monier-William’s Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary by the abbreviation ‘lex.’, the exact references 
being given in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Wdrterbuch. 
Eadhakanta’s Sanskrit Dictionary is practically based on 
lexicographical texts, but a study such as I propose to 
indicate here-—naturally briefly, in view of the extremely 
limited space available here-—has long been a desidera¬ 
tum. 

the first question that we have to ask ourselves is : 
what is the nature of the vocabulary that is incorporated 
in a Sanskrit lexicographical work ? Such a vocabulary 
cannot be artificial, built up by the lexicographer at the 
spur of the moment to suit his metrical sense; for in that 
case it ceases to have a value for those for whose benefit 
the lexicon has been compiled. Thus the artificial 
creations must be limited to cases where the lexicographer 
has Sanskritised a vernacular expression current during 
his days in the Sishfa speech and their number cannot 
therefore be considerable. The second point which 
must be obvious to any person using a lexicon is the re¬ 
ference value of the work : the vocables must be such, as 
far as possible, that they have been used in literary 
compositions current at that period, or such as obtain 
currency in the cultured speech of the people; if these 
conditions are not satisfied the lexicon loses its value and 
may entirely disappear owing to lack of popular support. 
I T these points are granted it follows immediately that 
the vocables listed in a lexicon, if the lexicon is parti¬ 
cularly ancient, must have- been current during the 
period of the lexicographer—if the language was in 
use for common speech or for literary composition—or 
at a period anterior to him: In the first dase we get 
contemporary vocables for the correctness of which the 
lexicographer himself can vouch ; in the second case we 
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must assume that the ancient lexicographer, like his 
modern descendant, collected material from texts avail¬ 
able to him, from actual literary usage; otherwise the 
charge of artificiality must for ever destroy the testimony 
of his work, and this, as we have seen, can hold good 
only for a very small number of vocables. We are 
thus led to the conclusion that, in general, the voca¬ 
bulary given by the lexicographer must have a basis in 
the literary tradition inherited by him, and may further 
reflect the usages current during his own time, holding 
good for the country as a whole, or for the particular pro¬ 
vince where he had his being. 

In the light of the above conclusion we should try 
to explain the curious fact that a very representative 
proportion of the vocabulary in Amara’s lexicon is not 
supported by quotable instances from extant Sanskrit 
literature. A consideration of the problem shows that 
we can approach it from several angles. One method 
is to discover the number of vocables in A marakoki which 
reflect only Vedic usage, that is, to . determine the 
number of words attested in those particular significances 
only in Vedic literature and having no quotable 
examples in classical Sanskrit literature. This will 
constitute the archaic element in his vocabulary which 
has not survived in the later period. From the nature 
of his lexicon, the number of these vocables should be 
small. A second strand is constituted by those vocables 
which, though not attested in the Sanskrit 
literary tradition, find quotable instances in Pali, Ardha- 
raagadld and other Middle Indo-Aryan literary languages, 
thus testifying to the genuineness of the tradition. 
Another method is to distinguish the new’ forms coined 
by the lexicographer himself on the basis of older mate¬ 
rial, with or without any nuances of meaning. This 
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type of vocable will be particularly interesting to the 
modern Indian mind as showing the manner in which 
our ancestors managed to enrich their vocabulary 
without having recourse to actual borrowing from non- 
Sanskritic languages. These fresh formations can show 
us the principles which guided the ancient lexicographers 
in arriving at their goal of finding newer expressions to 
meet the exigencies of unexpected situations rising from 
the necessity , of constant change. Finally we may dis¬ 
cover a fairly well distributed type of vocable, mostly 
of a technical nature, representing items of fauna and 
flora, of doubtful linguistic source. 

The classification suggested above is bound to be 
altered when our knowledge of Sanskrit vocabulary in 
its historical setting gradually increases; for with the 
advance made in fixing the chronology of Sanskrit 
authors, with the discovery of fresh works of these au¬ 
thors, and the consequent gain both in the number of 
vocables and quotable instances of these, one type of 
vocable may then be transferred to another type. 
Nevertheless a knowledge of the distribution of these 
types in a given lexicon may act as an index to ' the 
probable age of the lexicographer, in the absence of any 
other collateral evidence. 

It is not possible to deal with the whole of Amara’s 
vocabulary in this manner within the limited space of 
a short paper ; nor do I wish to present any final results 
here. The main object of this paper is to indicate a 
new method of analysis which may ultimately lead us 
not only to a better appreciation of the historical de¬ 
velopment of Sanskrit vocables, but also to a clearer 
understanding of the sources utilized by the lexico¬ 
grapher in the ...ultimate analysis. 
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A number of words listed in Amarakosa have a his¬ 
tory ranging back to Vedic literature and probably 
continuing up to his own period : 

dmsah ‘shoulder (-blade)’ found in the Rigveda 
and the Vajasaneyl Samhitas as also in 
Yajnavalkya and ^akuntala; dmsau 'two' 
shoulders’ in the $atapatha Brahmana and 
Kgtyayana ^rautasutra. — athsald• ‘lusty, 
strong’ is found in 6at. Br., Panini and 
RaghuvarhSa. On the other hand Amara 
does not include expression like dmsatram 
(and °-tm-ko&i-); amsa-daghnd-, amsadhn, 
arhsa-phalakdm , etc., which are recorded in 
Vedic texts; the last of these is also found 
in SuSruta. Similarly the words athsa-kufah 
(noted by Hemachandra) and aihsa-mulam 
are not listed by Amara, though found in 
subsequent lexicons. 

amhatih ‘anxiety, distress, trouble’ is in Amara 
‘gift’ as opposed to ‘illness’ in Hemachandra 
and Medinl which also record the sense of 
‘gift’. 

dmhas ‘anxiety, trouble’ is ‘sin’ in Amara whom 
Hemachandra follows. But words derived 
from the same base, such as avhhu-, amhurd-, 
amhurand- and amhoyii-, mostly found in 
Rigveda, are not noticed here. 

d-kuparali ‘the sea’ with citations in the Vaj. 
Sam. and the Nirukta, listed by Amara, 
Trikandaiesha, Hemachandra and Medinl. No 
examples seem to have been found in later 
literature. 
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Though not strictly pertaining to AmarakoSa, 
the example of dkshah ‘axle’ paralleled by 
aksham ‘axle, axis’ cited as from VaijayantI 
in the commentary on SiSupalavadha, with a 
change of gender. Although both forms occur 
in Amara, this particular significance is not 
found there. 

Of the compound words with aksha-, Amara 
gives only °-darsaka-, °-devin- and °-dhurta; 
these may he compared with the number 
of well-attested expressions connected with 
the three forms dksha-, akshd- and aksha-. 

akshavati ‘a game of dice’ is also recorded by 
Hemachandra, and the Petersburg Dictionary 
mentions its occurrence at Nalopakhyana of 
the Mahabharata, while the ^abdakalpadruma 
quotes from the AdiparVan; the references to 
both in the critical edition of the Mbh. are 
3.77.10 (without any variant) and 1.1.105 
(with the variants °-vedydm corrupted to 
°-vidydm). 

akshdgrakilakah ‘linch-pin’, identical with Hema- 
chandra’s akshagrakxlah, is not attested else¬ 
where; on the other hand the word anih 
‘linch-pin’ is recorded by the Trik., Hema¬ 
chandra and Sayana, while the simplex am¬ 
is listed by Amara as well. In the sense of 
‘the pin of an axle of a cart’ anih is found in 
the Rigveda. This compound expression for 
which simpler words exist in Sanskrit as known 
to the lexicographers indicates that (a) such 
expressions are explanations given by the lexi¬ 
cographers for the words cited by them and 
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(6) should not be considered as vocables cited 
by them. Nevertheless the whole expression 
has been'registered in Sanskrit dictionaries as 
from Amara. 

akshikutakam ‘eye-ball’ of Amara and Hema- 
chandra corresponds to akshikuiam found in 
Yajnavalkya Cf Vislinusahasranama also. 
— akshigala- ‘hated’ of Am. and Hch. is quoted 
as from Mahabharata by. Monier-Williams. 

akshofah ‘walnut’ is found mentioned in Raghu- 
vamSa; the variants of this word such as 
akshoda-(ka-), dkshoia-, akshoda-, show its 
Middle Indo-Aryan characteristic, ultimately 
to be derived from probable non-Aryan source 
(?)• 

akhata- m; n; ‘natural pond’, found only in Am. 
and Hch.; the adjective d-khata- ‘not shortened 
or mutilated’ occurs in the Atharva Veda. 

agadah ‘medicine, drug’ in Am. Hch. and Manu; 
cp. a-gadd- ‘healthy’ in Rig and Atharva Vedas. 
Manu 11.237 also shows agadah ‘health’. 
On the other hand agadam-karah ‘physician’ is 
formed according to Panini 6.3.70, occurs 
also in Naishadhacharita, Srlkanthacharita, 
Yagastilaka arid Dagakumaracharita. 

aghnya ‘excellent cow’ occurs in the Rig and 
Atharva Vedas, is also attested in the Unadi- 
sutra. 

angadam ‘bracelet- worn on the upper arm’ is 
recorded by Amara, Trik., Hch., MedinI, and 
is attested in the Ramayana. and Vikramor- 
vagjya. It is also found in the Mahabhashya 
and the Yudhishthiravijaya. 
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anganam 'court-yard’ (with v. 1. anganam) is 
found in RaghuvamSa, Kavyaprakaia and the 
Ramayana, besides lexicographical works, 
and has survived both in Middle and several 
modern Indo-Aryan languages.. The -n- may 
indicate a MI-A incorporation of -n- in OI-A. 

dngdrah ‘live coal’ witnessed from Rigvedic times, 
and in Manu, HitopadeSa; of compounds with 
this word, only angara-dhanika, °~vallarl, °~valli 
and °-&akaii are recorded by Amara; rhost of 
the other words to be found in Sanskrit dic¬ 
tionaries are to be traced only to later lexicons. 

Of the words for ‘finger’ only dnguli is recorded 
by Amara; the form anguri- or anguri (recorded 
oifiy by a commentator on Amara) is not 
listed, nor the Vedic angiili-, except in the 
compound anguli-mudm for which the only 
belege in PW are from lexicographical literature, 
except for a stray reference from 6§kuntala. 
Similarly anguliyakam is found in this play, 
by the side of an gully a- m. n., which is also 
recorded in the Ramayana. 

angushthd- (Vedic) and angtlshihd- (classical) is 
attested at all periods of Indo-Aryan. 

While the word dnghrih ‘foot’ is not missing in 
Amara, the only compound recorded is 
anghri-parnikd, witli variants in °-valll or 
0 -valUkd in scholia on the passage. 

achandi ‘a tractable cow’ is recorded only by 
Amara and Hemachandra. 

achalah ‘mountain’ is used in the Ramayana 
and in the Mahabharata. 
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achchhah 'clear water', and achchha- 'clear, trans¬ 
parent’ : the second is seen in SuSruta, 
Meghadftta and AinaruSataka. 

achchka-bhallah 'bear'; Amara records bhallukah, 
fikshah, bhalukah in addition to the preced¬ 
ing, and later lexicographers add bhallah also; 
the first part being the MI-A equivalent of OI-A 
pksha-, and the second <bhadra-: *bkadla- l \ 
the form bhalukah bhallukah also indicates a 
MI-A development. Mar. dsval is a descendant 
of this achchha-bhallah. 

ajtram 'court-yard' is found in RSmayana and 
Pafichatantra; cp. ajird- ‘quick’ and ajirdm 
'quickly' used in the Vedas. 

In the sense of ‘body, sense object’ etc. there 
are no quotable examples in literature. 

ajihmagah ‘arrow’ has no citations, but ajimhaga- 
dsan adjective qualifying band is used in 
Manu. 

ajjuki courtesan’ as addressed in Sanskrit plays 
is a MI-A incorporation in Sanskrit; the word 
seems to have been used by Ajvaghosha 
(cf. Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer Dr amen, 44 1 
• • • -jjuke) and in Daiarupaka. 

ajanl ‘notched end or extremity of a bow’; the 
form atani- occurs in Naishadha, but the former 
is seen in Hitopadefia. 

1. J. Przyluski considers this word, along with malluh its an Austro-Asiatic 

loanword in Indo-Aiyan, with characteristic interchange of initial 
cf. BSL 90.196 and Turner, Nepali Dictionary s. v. bh&lu. 
But on an independent m- : bh- correspondence in Indo-Aryan 
see P. Trdesco ; Indie milati in Language (1943). 
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afatya 'roaming’ from Panini and the Varttika- 
kara; cf. Subhashitavall; there are no other 
examples. 

attafi 'loft, terrace’, evidently a Dravidian loan, 
seen in Ramayana. 

atatali 'precipice’, used in $akuntala. 

attika 'elder sister’, clearly another Dra vidian 
loan. 

admard- 'gluttonous’ from Pacini. 

adhamarmh ‘debtor’ found in Manu; the extend¬ 
ed form adhamarnikah is found both in Manu 
and in Yajnavalkya; adhamarnata is found in 
Naishadha. 

dnas n. ‘cart’ is found from Ftigvedic times, in 
Manu and YajP. 

dnamika ‘ring-finger’ from 6at. Br. downwards. 

dnika- rn. n. ‘army’, ‘combat’ : in Mahdbharata 
and Hitopadefeu 

anukamlna- ‘one who acts as he pleases’ from 
Panini. 

anutarshamm ‘drinking vessel’: no examples; 
anutarshah is found at $iSup3lavadha, 
Jatakamala, ^rikanthacharita and Hara- 
vijaya. 

anukam ‘family’ or ‘disposition’ is found used in 
Sugruta. ” 

anupa- ‘watery’ from Panini, but cf. anufdh -- 
‘watery country’ in Manu and ‘pond’ in the 
Rigveda. . 

anekapaji ‘elephant’ : no citations, ; .• ■ 
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imehas ‘tinje’ quoted in Balaramayaga, 
Bhagavata PurjSnS and fsrlkanthacharita. 

^ : ■ anokahdh ‘tree’ found in 6 akuntala and Raghu- 
vathia, 

antarlpam ‘island’ after Panini; cf. Naiskadha 
also; no further citations. 

. . (I’ltardhlh ‘concealment’ in Atharvaveda, Shad- 

" r . vimisa Br. and Panini. 

hv antarvatnl ‘pregnant’ in RV, AV, Panini, Maha- 
p'mi bhSrata, Rajatarahgiri!. 

'' l antikd ‘fire-place: no belege, other than 
Somadeva. 

f> ... . andukah ‘elephant-fetter’: cf. andu, anduka-, all 
,4 . from lexicographical works; Nachtrdge 

(Schmidt) gives DharmaS. 17 97 as a belege. 

andhuh' well’ in Unadi, Trik. and Hch. and Rajat. 

urivaksha- ‘following’; but as adverb anvaksham 
used in Ram. and Yajfi. 

. apa-shthu- ‘contrary, opposite, perverse’, from 
Unadi. 

apachi ‘south’ only in lexicons. 

apupdh ‘cake’ from Rigvedic times. 

abhikah ‘lover’ and as adj. ‘lustful, libidinous’ 
in RaghuvamSa, Naishadha, 6 ifu. 

abhidhyd ‘wish, longing’ only in lexicons, the 
commoner form being abhidhyanam; cf. how¬ 
ever, Somadeva I. 55 . 2 . 

abhishuh ‘rein, bridle’ in Mbh., $i$upalavadha, 

etc.; wrong orthography for abhUuh with 
s replaced by sh, the main Vedic form. 
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abhrih f. 'shovel, spade, spatula’, mostly Vedic; 
Manu uses the word. 

abhriya- ‘belonging to clouds’ and m. n. 'thunder* 
cloud', mostly Vedic. 

abhrcshah 'propriety* from Pacini. 
dmatram ‘large drinking vessel' purely Vedic. 

It will be clear from the foregoing analysis that 
Sanskrit lexicography lias a long way to go before any 
semblance of perfection is reached. The number of 
words found in Amarakoia lacking quotable instances 
from Sanskrit literature is an indication of the need 
for a historical dictionary of Sanskrit on modem 
principles. It is only when we are in possession of that 
Thesaurus that we can properly estimate Amara’s 
contribution to Sanskrit lexicography. From the 
short sample given above, based only on the extant 
modern dictionaries, it will appear that Aniara had a 
great tradition before him, both literary and vernacular. 
If the entire vocabulary contained in his lexicon is 
treated in a similar way, as also the commentarial 
literature quoting him on Sanskrit masterpieces, we 
shall be in a better position to approach the problem of 
his date and provenance. 
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By 

Charlotte Krause, Ujjain 

Jaina literature often and again refers to 
Vikramaditya, the SakSri and Samvatsara-pravartaka, 
as to a personality of undoubted historicity. Brave in 
battle, efficient as a ruler, interested and proficient in 
arts and learning, lavishly generous, devoted to the 
exponents of religion, and keen on visiting and endowing 
places of worship, Vikramaditya is to the Jainas the 
model of a historical 6ravaka king, ranging with 
l^renika, Samprati and Kumarapala. 

The pertinent evidence, it is true, might be pro¬ 
nounced to be of limited value so far as derived from 
epic poetry, legend, and even ecclesiastical history,— 
literature classed as "aupadeiika” and therefore open 
to the suspicion of treating the historical truth of its 
subject-matter as less important than its edifying or pro¬ 
selytizing qualities. 

As a matter of fact, however, such evidence is also 
found in those dry chronological and genealogical lists 
which enumerate pontiffs along with contemporaneous 
rulers, representative luminaries of the respective 
periods ("ytig^pradhana”), and other items characteristic 
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of the time. These Gurvavalls, Pattavalis, etc., likewise 
reiterate that Vikramaditya, whose Sariivat started 470 
years 1 after Mahavlra’s Nirvana and 135 years prior to 
the year of commencement of the 6alivahana Sariivat, 
was a historical Jaina king. 

Most of those works connect Vikramaditya’s name 
with that of the Jaina logician and lyric poet Siddhasena 
Divakara as that of liis spiritual teacher. Since Siddha- 
•sena Divakara is a well-known figure in Jaina literature 
and*some of his works are available, it follows that his 
historical whereabouts should form a convenient starting 
point in attempting to lay hold of Vikramaditya’s elusive 
personality and to fix his place in history. 

' 1. VlKRAMJblTYA AND SIDDHASENA IN' NON-JAINA 


LITERATURE 


Such an attempt seems all the more hopeful, 
since non-Jaina literature obviously corroborates the 
mutual contemporaneousness of these two personalities 
iii the following often quoted passage of the 22nd 
Prakarana of the Jyotirvulabharatia 2 : ' 

*f^fm**Rfa^** srbrrcit surhmhfrrlsufts i 
jTritsN'TT mmfta nv3ii 

rrhff wftsNtfajmf mmretoFft ncu 

r^tstt: irii ‘ ' 

wmt ayii: mrori run hr 

The. question whether or not the word 
"kshapahaka” used in Stanza 10 to specify one of t-iakari 


|t la some texts’, somewhat deviating figures are found : vide infra.- 
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Vikramaditya’s "Nine Gems” refers to Siddhasena' 
Divakafa, hats often bedh discussed', 1 * but not definitely 
settled as yet. There can be no doubt that in early Jahrcr 
literature like the Nandisutra and the VUesftavccsyaka 
this; word, or rather its Prakrit equivalent "khavanaya”,* 
means “Jaina ascetic” in general, while in later Jaina< 
works like the Guruparvakratnavarnanam by Gunaratna- 
sfiri , 3 - the Tapagachchhapattavallsfitra by. Dharmasagara- 
gani 4 (both &vetambara works) arid the Pravaclumaparl-. 
ksha by YogJndradeva 5 6 (a Digambara work), it has as¬ 
sumed the special meaning of "Digambara ascetic” in 
contradistinction to "Svetambara ascetic’’. This mearb- 
ing is ’confirmed by the lexicography's Hemachandra. 
(Svetambara) and &rldharasena (Digambara )j c and 
by, the non-Jinistac Prabodha'ehandrodaya. 7 * In which, 
sense it , is used in the Avadanakalpalata ,? the? 
Mudrarakshasa 9 , the Panchatantra 10 11 , and other works, 
seems as uncertain as in the above-quoted stanza. Since, 
however, Siddhasena is claimed by Digambaras as well 
a$ t Avetambaras as belonging to their respective sect”, 

•* *■*. 1. Vide M. Winternitz ; A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II (Calcutta, 
j*'; ; 1933), P. 477 , Note; Krislmamachariar : A History of Classical Sanskrit 

Literature (Madras, 1937), Pp. 87 ff. and 110 ff.; Jugal Kishor Mukhtar;. 
unrsms (Bombay, 1-925), Pp. 133ff, 

'2. Vide Pt. Hargovind Das X. Sheth : P&ia-Sadda-Mahantjavo (Calcutta, 1 
• • 192$), s. v. "khavanaya”. * f 

5 Jgalt&valisamucJichaya, ed. by Muni Darsanavijaya, I, 1933, P. 26, 
St 14. 

' ; 4. I. 1. P. 50, St. 9, VritU. 

5. Vide J. Mukhtar, 1. 1. P. 140, 

6. Vide J,.Mukhtar, 1. 1. P, 141. . ; 

. 7. Nirnayasagara Press Edition, 1924, P. 109. 

• 8. Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhtisana: A History of hi Of Mi Logic 

. (Qalcutta,1921), P. 173, 

9. Fifth Tantra, Story of the "Golden Man**. 

10. Edition of Teiaiig, Fp. 210 ff. and 219 ff. of the text; vide also P. 17 of 

the Introduction. 

11. Details vide infra. 
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and since—for the matter of that—he probably flourished 
at a time when the earlier meaning may still have been 
in force, there is certainly nothing in the way of applying 
the expression to him. 

In the Ganaratnamahodadhi of Vardhamana, it is 
true, the word "Kshapanaka” or “Mahakshapanaka " 
seems to be used as the proper name of a grammarian, 
author of an Anekarthako&a or Anekarthadhvanirnanjari, 
and of an EkarthakoSa. 1 2 3 

Accordingly, the possibility might be considered 
whether the author of the Jyotirviddbharana, too, has not 
used the word as a proper noun rather than a generic 
one* applied to an author who represented that station 
in life. A glance on the context, however, shows that 
six out of the “Nine Gems" (viz., Amarasirriha, 6anku, 
Ghatakharpara, Kalidasa, Varahainihira and Vararuchi) 
are mentioned twice, viz., once as "Gems” and another 
time as “Kavis” or “Kalatantra-kavis” respectively. It 
is therefore likely that the "Kshapanaka” in the group 
of “Gems” is nothing but a second reference, under his 
generic designation, to &rutasena who figures in the 
preceding stanza as a “Kalatantra-kavi”. That 
“Srutasena,” according to prosodic and grammatical 
rules, is a regular substitute for “Siddhasena*', has been 
pointed out by the commentator of the Jyotirvidabharana 
Bhavaratna*. It is further corroborated by the fact 
that, though none of Siddhasena Divakara's astronomi¬ 
cal works survives, yet an astronomer author Siddhasena 
is testified by VarShamihira in his Bphajjaiaka \ 

The mentioning of this "&rutasena” alone would 
therefore be sufficient evidence to show that once, what- 

1* Vide Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum, s. v. 4 ; Kshapanaka*\ 

2. Vide Commentary to Stanza 9,1,1. 

3, Vide Aufrecht, l.L, s. v. 44 Siddhasena 0 , 
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ever may be the actual time of composition of the Jyotir- 
vidabharana, a non-Jinistic tradition did exist which 
connected Siddhasena and Vikramaditya as contempo¬ 
raries. The commentator further quotes four panegyrical 
stanzas which Siddhasena Divakara is related to have 
composed in honour of Vikramaditya. 

2. SIDDHASENA AND VIKRAMADITYA IN JAIN A LITERATURE 

The episode of the four 6lokas referred to by 
Bhavaratna is one of the Vikramaditya-Siddhasena 
stories found in the Jaina Prabandhas and Kathanakas 1 . 
It relates how Siddhasena, seeking an interview with 
King Vikramaditya and stopped at the palace gate by 
the doorkeeper, sent in to the king a poetic .Sanskrit 
message stating that, with four 6lokas in his hand, a 
mendicant friar was waiting outside, wondering 
whether he should come or go. Allowed entrance by a 
* similar Sanskrit stanza of the king, Siddhasena entered, 
recited his four Slokas, and thus won the favour of the 
king. 

Another well-known episode is that of the Jina 
statue which Siddhasena caused to appear out of a Siva 
linga in the presence of the king by the recitation of 
some of his renowned hymns, and of the subsequent 
restitution to the Jainas of the temple concerned, and 
the endowment of the latter with the substantial grant 

1. B.£.,Prabhachandracharya*sPraMJt/a£flc7mn7a, ed. by Jinavijaya Muni 
(Singhi Jaina Series No. 13,1940), P. 58, St. 121 II.; Merutuiigacharya's 
Prabandhackintfanani (ibidem No. 1), P.7, Note (Version Rajaee- 

kharasuri’s PyabandhahoSa (ibidem No.6),P. 20, Para 26; Saiighatilaka- 
siiri’s Samyaktvasaptatih&-vriUi (Devachandra Lalabhai Pustakoddhara 
No. 35), Pp. 139 H.; Subhaftlagani's Vihramachciritra (ed. Pandita 
Bhagavandasa, Samvat 1996), P. 63, St. 135 ff.; Vijayalakshmlsuri’s 
UpadeSaprdsdda (Rajanagara, 1938), Pp. 61ff. Bfcavaratna, too, was 
a Svetambara Jaina Sadhtj. 
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of several hundreds of villages 1 2 . With this episode I 
have dealt in my article "sfa sfk 

*?fkcV 

A third story tells how Vikrama, hearing people 
in the street refer to Siddhasena as “Sarvajfia-putra" 
and desirous of testing the appropriateness of this epithet , 
greeted the ascetic by mental obeisance only, in response 
to which the latter, with loud voice and lifted-up hand, 
extended his “Dharmalabha”, the formula with which 
&vetambara Sadhus are still accustomed to greet 
laymen 3 . 

Significant is the reference to a Jaina temple at 
Omkaranagara (or Omkarapura resp.), 4 for the erection 
of which Siddhasena is related to have obtained King 
Vikramaditya’s permission and which is described as 

J. Prabhdvakachanta , 1. 1. P. 59, St. 130 ff.; Prabandhathintamani, Version 
1.1. P. 7, Not e;Prabaiidhako£a, 1. 1. P. 18, Para 26; Jinaprabha- 
suri: Vividhal\rthahaipa(Sm$ii Jaina SeriesNo. 10), V.88t,\Prabandha- 
chinldmani-sambaddha Pardtana Prabandha-samgraha (Singhi Jaina 
Series No. 2), P. 10, Para 15; Tapacharya: Kalydnaniandirastoira~iik& 
(vide R. B. Hiralal: Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS in the 
C. P. and Berar, Nagpur, 1926, Pp. XXI ff.); Samyaktvasaptatikd-vritti , 
1.1. Pp. 139 ff.; Subhaeila : Vikramachavitra , 1,1. P, 95, St. 1 ff.; 
Upadedaprdsada, 1.1. Pp. 60 ff. 

2. In the Vikrama Two Millennium Commemoration Volume 

in Hindi under publication by the Gwalior Govern¬ 
ment. 

3. Prabhdvakacharita, 1. 1, P. 55, St. 61; Prabandhachintamani , 1, I. 

P. 7; PvdbandhahoSa , 1.1, P. 16, Para 24; Vividhatirthakalpa, 1.1. 
P. 89;Samyaktvasapiatikd-vritti, 1, 1. Pp. 139 ff.; Purdtana Prdbandha- 
saihgvaha , 1.1, P. 117, Para 263; fiubhaftla: VikramacharUra , 1.1, P„ 63, 
St. 119 ff.; Upade&aprdsdda, 1.1. Pp.59 ff.; Bhaclre£vara: Kalhhvali, as 
quoted by L. Gandhi ^ in the Introduction to his edition of 
ApabhraihSakdvyatrayi (G*0. S. No. 37), P. 74, Note 1. 

4 . Probably identical with “Omkaranatha”, which Nundo Lai De in The 

Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India (Calcutta 
Oriental Series, 1927), P. 142, states to be the same as ancient Mahish- 
raatl or Mandhata, situated on an island in the Narmada, 32 miles 
n. w. of Khandwa, and representing the oldest of the £iva temples 
and one of the great lingas of Mahadeva. 
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having surpassed in height and splendour the famous 
temple of Siva situated there 1 . 

In some of the Prabandhas, Siddhasena is said to 
have predicted on Vikramaditya's question—in true 
Purana style—that the next &ravaka king worthy to be 
compared with him would he Kumarapala, who would 
arise 1199 years after him 2 . According to the Puratana 
Prabandha-saihgraha, the pertinent stanza was preserved 
in the "KundageSvara-” or “KundigeSvara-Temple”, or, 
according to the Prabandhachinfamani, in the "Kudafii- 
geSvara-Temple” in Malwa 3 . 

Of historical interest is also the information, found 
in the Prabhavakacharita exclusively 4 , that King 
Vikramaditya, advised by Siddhasena Divakara, caused 
the ancient Jaina place of pilgrimage Broach (“Bhrigu- 
pura”) to be repaired. 

Somewhat separate from the Prabandhas and Ka- 
thanakas stands the reference to Vikrama and his Guru 
which RatnaSekharasuri gives in his Vidhikaumudl (or 
&raddhavidhi- Vriiti) and which has obviously been 
literally copied by the author of the Ashtdhnikavyd- 
khydna 5 . Here Vikramaditya, the royal disciple of 

1. PrabandhakoSa, 1.1. P. 19, Para 27; Sa my ah tv a sap tatikd-v ri tti, U. Pp. 

139 fi. (the name is here mis-spelt as ,, ChuthJtdrapura ,, y > Subha£ila: 
Vikramacharitra, 1.1. P. 63, St. 131 ff.; Upadtiaprte&da, 1.1. P. 61; with¬ 
out referring to the above episode, jinaprabhasuri in his Vividha - 
tirthahalpa, I. I. P. 86, mentions, in other connection, a temple of 
the Sahasraphanin ParSvanatha”, located on the "Omkara- 
parvata”; the Upadc$aprdsdda too refers to the above temple as to a 
Parfivanatha temple. 

2. Prabandhachint&matn , 1.1; Pp. 8 and 78; PrabandhakoSa , 1.1. P. 17, Para 

24; Vividhaiirthakalpa , 1. 1, P. 89; Puratana Prabandha-sathgraka, 1.1. 
P. 123, 38. 

3. Vide my above referred-to article for details. 

4. U. P. 43, St. 77. 

5. Vidhikamiudi (Jaina Itmananda Sabha, Sam. 1974, Pp, 165 ff.; 

Asht&hnikavy&khy&na (Ibid., Sam. 1860), P. 7. 
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Siddhasena, is referred to as the example of a dis¬ 
tinguished visitor to places of pilgrimage, who went 
to &atrunjaya with a huge procession and with all 
pomp and formality, accompanied by 5000 Jainacharyas 
including Siddhasena Divakara, 14 kings adorned with 
their royal diadems, 70 lakhs of &ravaka families, 1 
krore 10 lakh and 9,000 cars, 18 lakhs of horses, 7,600 
elephants, besides camels, bullocks, etc., untold. 

In his Laghu featrunjayakalfa, Dharmaghoshasuri 1 2 
likewise mentions Vikrama in connection with this 
sacred place of the Jainas, which is stated to have been 
repaired by him. 

According to DhaneSvarasuri’s Outrunjay am ahat- 
mycP, Mahavlra predicts to Indra that 466 years and 
45 days after his Nirvana King Vikrama would free 
the earth from debt and subsequently replace the 
Vlra-Samvat by his own Samvatsara. 

Based mostly on the above-mentioned and similar 
sources, which have not yet been made available in 
print 3 , are a number of brief references to Vikrama and 
Siddhasena, his Guru, sometimes only alluding to one or 
another of the above-related episodes, in later Jaina 
literature, such as Achalaklrti’s Vishapaharastotra- 

1. Sri SatruHjaya-MahUtirthidi-Yitri- Vich&ra (Bhavnagar, Sam. 1985), 

Pp. 193 fl. 

2. Vide Gujarati translation, published by the Jaina Dhartna Prasaraka 

Sabha, Bombay, Sam. 1956, P. 488. Though this work claims to have 
been composed in Sam. 477 (1.1. P. 498), the vaticinatio posievenium 
re King Kumarapala contained therein illustrates its real age 
clearly enough, 

3. Some further literature is given in M. D. Desai's Short History of Jaina 

Literature (Bombay, 1933), Paras 150 683, 899, and Note 524; vide 

also Sanmatitarka edited by Pt. S. Sanghavi and Pt. B. Doshi (Shri 
Jain Shvetambar Education Board, Bombay, 1939), Introduction. 
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bhdshd, 1 2 Banarasldasa’s Kalyaitaniandirastotra-bhasha?, 
Brindavana's Mangalashtaka 3 , and Gurvavalistotra 4 . 

Generally not much older than all the above works, 
none of which is, so far as can be ascertained, composed 
previous to A. D. 1200 5 , are the references contained in 
the Pattavails and kindred works mentioned above, such 
as Dharmaghoshasuri’s Dusamakala-Samatiasaihgha- 
Thayaih, or rather its Avachuri, 6 Ravivardhanagani's 
Patfdvalisdroddhara 7 8 , an anonymous Guru-PattavalV, 
Kh(i rataragachchha-S uri-Parampara-Praiasti 9 , Khara- 
taragachchha-PaUavall Nos. 1 and 2 10 , the anonymous 
Ratnasanchaya-Praharanam 11 , and Pradyumnasuri’s 

Vicharasara-Prakarana I2 . 

Still, works of this type are assumed to contain, 
by way of quotations, passages of very high antiquity. 
As a matter of fact, the pertinent passages of the last- 
named two works betray, by their very wordings, origin 

1. Jaindrnava, No. 9, P. 65. 

2. IX No. 8, P. 60. 

3. Brihajjinav&pisathgraha No. 57, P. 158, St. 7. 

4. IX P. 156, St. 23. 

5. Prabh&vakacharit'a 1278 A, D., Prabandhachinidmani 1305 A. D., 

Vividhativthakalpa 1333 A. D., Prabandhaho&a 1451 A. D., 

SamyaktvasaptatiktiL-vriiti 1366 A. D., 6ubha£iia’s Vihramacharitra 

1443 A. D., Vidhihaumudi 1450 A. D., Dharmaghoshasuri's death. 

1301 A. D., UpadeSaprdsdda 1787 A. D, 

6. Pa^dvalisamuchchaya, edited by Muni DarSanavijaya, Viramgara, 

1933 A. D., P. 17; re its time of composition, vide last Note. 

7. 1. 1. P. 150; composed 1683 A. D. 

8. 1. 1. P. 166. 

9. Kharataragachchha-Patt&vali Samgraha, compiled by 6ri Jinavijaya 

(Calcutta, 1932), Pp. 2 6.. composed 1528 A. D. 

10. 1.1. Pp. 9 and 18. 

11. Quoted by Kalyanavijaya in Viranivvana aur Jaina-kdlaganand 

{Ndgari Prachdrini Patrikd, Vols. 10-11), P. 65, Note. 

12. The pertinent passage is quoted from Peterson’s Third Report by 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in his History of Indian Logic (Calcutta, 

1921), P. 173. Pradyumnasuri flourished in the first half of the 

13th century. 
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from a common old source, and also the extent to which 
the original has been contorted. Both do not mention 
any relationship between Vikrama and Siddhasena, it is 
true, but they clearly state them to have belonged to 
approximately the same age. 

( 1 ) Rainasahchaya-Prakarana : 

’ararrftrafT snarl n\^u 

«t%t n arfruny fngunt fasnmt anaft i 

Hr rpt sffer arf^q n'vitt 

"470 years after Vlra, Vikrama flourished. 500 
years after Vlra, Siddhasena Divakara flourished. 720 
years after Vlra, Guru Kalaka who was praised by 
Indra.” 

(2) Vicharasara-Prakaram : 


it irforariT it wrwt i 

twto aTssncfTOTg 

"500 years afterwards, Siddhasena Divakara of 
well-known glory, and 620 years afterwards, the Lord 
Aryarakshita, praised by Indra.” 1 2 

Works of this last category claim by their very 
character to be treated as historical sources. Not only 
this, but even works of the former type, i. e., tire 
Prabandhas, etc., have been tapped for historical data 
by Buhler in his Biography of Hemachandra*. Accord¬ 
ingly, it might be expected that the above rich literature 
in its totality should allow Siddhasena Divakara's 
historical whereabouts to be conveniently settled. 

1. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana seems to be unaware that the years are 
counted from Mahavira’s Nirvana, as he quotes this passage in support 
of his theory that Siddhasena and the other “Gems” were contem¬ 
porary with YaBodharman! 

2. Professor G. Bidder's The Life of Hemachmdra, translated by 
M. Patel (Gingbi Jaina Series, No. 11). 
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3. HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE VIKRAMADITYA- 
SIDDHASENA LITERATURE 

Yet the task of reconstructing history from the 
Vikramaditya-Siddhasena literature mentioned above 
is beset with difficulties, as a number of the data which 
it supplies contradict each other, while others are 
ruled out as anachronisms or as otherwise improbable. 
Where, e. g., did Siddhasena come from ? Was he, as 
most of the Prabandhas would make posterity believe, 
the son of Devarshi, Vikramaditya’s Purohita of Ujjain 
of KatySyana-Gotra, and of his wife DevaSrI 1 2 , or was 
he the "Karnatabhatta-Divakara", who had immi¬ 
grated from the Dakshinapatha, as other works state* ? 
Was, accordingly, Karnatabhatta-Divakara his origi¬ 
nal name, which later, at his initiation, was changed to 
"Siddhasena Divakara”, or was it Siddhasena, changed 
to "Kumudachandra" at his initiation and again to 
“Siddhasena Divakara" at his consecration as an Acharya, 
or was "Siddhasena Divakara" an honorary title con- 
feired on him by King Devapala of Karmarapura 3 ? 

Was his sister’s name SiddhaSrI, Siddhasarasvatl, 
or Balasarasvatl, as those works state 4 , contradicting 
one another ? 

Was it the Mahakala Temple where he met 
Vikramaditya and where his recitation worked the 
alleged miracle of the Jina statue, or was it the temple 

1. Prabhavahacharita, PrabandhaMa, Tapacharya’s JKalyanamandira- 

stotra~tik&, Samyaklvasaptaiihd-vritii, Upadefafr&sada, 1. 1.; some 
versions Lav© the Prakrit equivalents of the above names. 

2. Vividkalirthakalpa', the particular version of the Prabavdhachhddnioni 

to which Pt. Sanghavi and Pt. Doshi refer in their Introduction 
to Sanmatitarka, 1. 1. 

3. The latter according to the Pvabmdhachint&wani . 

4 . The first name is given in the Prabh&vqkacharita, the second in the 

PrahandhakcSa and the UpadeSafrUsada, and the third in the 
SamyaktvasaptatikfL-vfitti. 
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of Kudangeivara ? Were this statue, the temple where 
it appeared and the place of pilgrimage into which the 
latter developed after its restitution to the Jainas 
sacred to Pargvanatha or to Adinatha 1 2 ? 

Was he a disciple of Vriddhavadin whose original 
name was Mukunda 8 , or of Dharmacharya 3 ? 

Anyhow, the date of Vriddhavadin, Dharmacharya 
and Siddhasena himself is unanimously declared to be in 
the vicinity of the starting year of the Vikrama Samvat, 
and all three are explicitly stated to have been contem¬ 
porary with Kalakacharya, the famous Sakaguru 4 . But 
simultaneously Siddhasena is also stated to have been a 
descendant of Padaliptasuri, author of the much praised 
Prakrit novel Tarangavatl and founder of Palitana, the 
same Padalipta who is mentioned as coevel with Nagar- 
juna (the latter flourishing in the time of Kanishka), 
with Nagahastin (who, according to the Nandisutra, was 
the 22nd Yugapradhana and whose predecessor Aryara- 
kshita, the 21st, is stated to have lived 620 after Vlra, 
as has been shown above), and with Arya Khaputa v 
(known to have died in Vikrama Samvat 484) 5 * * ! 

1. Vide my article referred to above, where these problems have been 

dealt with in detail. 

2. So all the Prabandhas, the Vividhatirthahalpa, Dharmasagaragani’s 

Tapagachchha-Patt&vali-siitva, the Jkharataragachchha-Stii'i-Parampcirai - 
PraSasti, the Kaly&namandirastctra-likd,, 1.1. 

3. So Dharmaghoshasuri’s Dusamak&lasamanasamgha-thayarh, 1. 1. 

4. Thus all the Prabandhas and Kathanakas as well as the Pattavalis re¬ 

ferred to. The only point of difference, viz., the fact that the contem¬ 
poraneous pontiff, Arya Simhagiri, is in some sources declared to have 
been the 13th, in others the 12th, and in a third group the 15th 
after Mahavira, is unessential here. 

5. Re Padalipta and Nagarjuna vide Iv. P. Jayaswal: The Muruttda 

Dy nasty and the Date of PMalipta in Malaviya Commemoration Volume . 

Re Nagahastin vide Muni -Kalyanavijaya, l.l. pp. 125 ff.; he is 

supposed to have died 676 years . after Mahavira. Re Arya 
Khaputa vide Prabh&vahacharita , P. 43, and Muni Kalyanavijaya 1 1 
P. 105, Note. 
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The Pmbhavakacharita moreover relates that this 
same Padalipta lived at the court of King Krishna of 
Manakhetapura 1 2 3 , i. e., Malkhed, the capital of the 
Rashtrakutas, though the latter was founded, according 
to present assumptions*, by King Amoghavarsha (815- 
877 A. D.), or though in any case the earliest Krishna- 
raja who could have ruled there, even if Malkhed is 
assumed to have existed before, would be Krishna I 
who died between 772 and 775 A. D. J I 

What to say, moreover, re Siddhasena’s stay at 
Chitrakuta, related in several sources 4 5 , in view of the 
fact that this place was founded as late as Sam. 
609 s ? 

And what about his being coeval with Kalidasa, 
Vararuchi, Bhartrihari, as told in some of the Praban- 
dhas 6 , in agreement with the JyotirvidabharaM which 
adds Varahamihira, Amarasimha and other literary 
personalities now generally assumed to have flourished 
centuries after the beginning of the Vikrama 
era ? 

Besides, the bewildered reader might also ask why 
there is no unanimity re the important question 
of the origin of the Vikrama Samvat itself, which, 
according to some texts, was started in commemoration 
of Vikrama’s freeing the earth from debt 7 , according to 

1.1.1. Pp. 36 and 39. 

2. Vide Altekar: The Rdshtrahutas and their Times (Poona, 1934), P. 46 f. 

3. Vide Altekar, 11., P. 45. 

4. Prabh&vakackarita , Prabandhako&a , Samyaktvasaptatih&-vYitti , Vpade - 

&apr&s&da. 

5. Vide Patidvalisamuckchaya, 1.1. P. 202. 

6. Prabandhachintdmani , Puratana Pra bandha~sa mgr ah a. 

7. Prabh&vakachariia, 1.1 P. 25, St. 90 f. and P. 49, St. 71 f.; Viviahatirlha- 

kaipa, 1.1 Pp. 88 and 39; &atrufij ay a mdh d tmya 1.1 
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others in remembrance of his death 1 , according to a 
third group to immortalize his accession to the throne 2 , 
and according to one more opinion from the date of his 
birth 3 , while nowhere at all in Jaina literature it is 
found connected with a victory over the &tkas 
directly. 

Even regarding the very starting point of the 
Vikrama Sam vat, counted in years of the Vlra era, there 
is no agreement, though the discrepancies are inconsi¬ 
derable 4 . 

A certain amount of anachronisms and other in- 
- consistencies might certainly be conceded to the litera¬ 
ture referred to, without denying that it may contain 
some kernel of historical truth. The task, however, to 
peel off all secondary matter, and neatly to reveal this 
kernel, seems hopeless in view of the inadequacy of 
the expedients available so far. 

1. Pyabandhachintamani, 1.1. P, 10; Himav(wita~Therd.vali quoted by Muni 

Kalyanavijaya, 1.1. Pp. 117 ff.; a number of references in old Digam- 
bara texts are given in the Introduction to Shatkhandagatna, Vol. I, 
by H. Jaina (Amraoti, 1939), P. (34), Note 2. 

2. Vide the Gathas quoted by Muni Kalyanavijaya, 1.1. P. 177. 

3. This opinion I have seen represented so far by a single passage only, 

which Pandit Hiralal, Siddhanta-festrl, Ujjain, found in a MS 
of the &ri~Vasimandi-&t(tiak&chara of the Digambara Library of 
Indore (Fol.94) and which I herewith render with the festriji’s 
permission: / 

*rafc fasRnft 3%$ ^rwfr i 

aTcrs srfrtr srrct wfkg u 

3T% r-s^ qroffir firs i 

srfar qrdhr vd|?r ii 

After 4/0 years of the Jioa-era, Vikrama's birth took place, 8 
years lasted his childhood, 16 years he roamed about in the country, 

56 years he ruled as an unbeliever, 40 years he lived as a follower of 
the noble Jaina religion, and then went to Heaven." Accordingly, ' 
Vikrama would have reached an age of 120 years 1 

4 . Muni Kalyanavijaya, 1.1., and Shatkhandagama , Introduction, 1.1. 
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4. OTHER EXPEDIENTS FOR A DEFINITION OF 
SIDDHASENA'S TIME 


These expedients mostly consist in passages of 
literary works containing either citations from Siddha- 
sena’s works, or references to them or to the author as 
such. Much valuable material of this type has been col¬ 
lected and valuated by Pt. S. Sanghavi and Pt. B. 
Doshi in their Introduction to the Sanmaiitarka 1 2 , as 
well as by Pt. N. Premi 3 and others 3 . Still on studying it, 
one cannot help, the impression that even in its totality 
it is but a feeble structure on which to rest the full 
weight of Siddhasena's chronology, in view of the fact 
that the time of most of the earlier authors who mention 
the logician-poet or his works is itself uncertain 
as yet. 

Leaving aside as irrelevant for the problem under 
consideration all references posterior to 850 A. D., the 
following would be the material available. 

(1) Jinasena ("Bhaga vaj j inasena ”), Adipurdna 
(composed approximately 840 A. D.) 4 , where the "Poet 
Siddhasena” is extolled as a "knife-blade (to cut down) 
false notions” and "a lion (to tear to pieces) the herds 
of elephants consisting in disputants, his mane being 
composed of the stand-points of Jaina Logic ( naya )”. 

(2) Vlrasena, Dhavald ( Shatkhandagama-tikd , com¬ 
posed 826 A. D.), where seven stanzas of Siddhasena’s 
Sanmatitarka are quoted, the work itself being referred 
to as “Sammaisutta” 5 . 

1. Vide supra. 

2. Jaina S&hitya aur Itihcisa, Bombay, 1942. 

3. M. X). Desai, 1.1. 

4. Premi, 1.1. Pp. 421, 512 and 53(5. This Jinasena was a disciple of the 

Vlrasena mentioned below under No. 2. 

5. The Shatkhand&gama (Amraoti, 1939), Pp. 12 ff., 80 and 91, as well 

as P. (53) of the learned Introduction by *H. Jain. 
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(3) Jinasena, Hariva msa-Punma (composed 783 
A. D.), where Siddhaseria’s verses in general (“suktayah”) 
are mentioned 1 2 . 

(4) Haribhadrasuri, Punchavastuka (composed 
between 650 and 111 A. D.)*, Stanzas 1047-1048, 
where Siddhasena is referred to as "Acharya Siddha-' 
sena, the Omniscient one in the lore of the Scriptures 

(Si utakevalin), whose fame is established , in his Sanma- 

titarka and whose name "Divakara” is based on the 
fact that he resembles the sun (< Uvakara ) with regard to 
this night of the Duhshama period” 3 . 

In his Anekarthajayapataka, this same Haribha- 
drasuri speaks of a Vritti to Sanmatitarka composed by 
Mallavadin 4 . 

(5) Jinadasagani Mahattara, Viiesha-Churni to 
the Nisttha-Sutra (composed in 676 A. D.) with three 
separate references as under 5 : 

(a) mentioning the Sanmatitarka (“Sammati”) as 
a "work fit to enrich faith and knowledge”; 

(b) speaking of the same ("Sammadi”) as of 
a "work fit to enrich religious faith”; 

(c) saying that Siddhasenacharya, by miraculous 
powers which he had acquired from study¬ 
ing the Yoniprabhritaka and other works, 
had produced artificial horses. 


1. Premi, 1.1. pp. 420 ff. and 536. This Jinasena was a disciple of 

Klrtisena and different from the Jinasena of Item No. 1 . 

2. Vide Haribhadrasuri, Anekavthajayapatdka, ed. by H. R Kanadia (C 

?• S -- N n°- *?>' P - XXVI 

(Devachandra-Lalabhai-Jamapustakoddhara No 69 1927) P 156* 
Sanmatitarka , Introduction Pp. Iff. '' * 

3. I. e., the present 5th sub-period of the running Avasarpini or world 

period of Degeneration which Jaina dogmatic assumes. 

4. Vide N. 2 above; re Mallavadin vide infra. Item 8; Sanmatitarka , 1 . 1 . p. 

5. Sanmatitarka , P. 3, Note 2. 
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a the DaSa-ChUrni, ascribed to the same Jinadasa, 
a passage refers to Siddhasenacharya’s method of inter¬ 
preting one and the same Sutra in various ways 1 . 

(6) Jinabhadragani, Vikshdvasyaka-Bhdshya ( com¬ 
posed in 611 A. D.), discussing the main doctrines of 
Siddhasena 2 . 

(7) ^ivakoti, Ratnamala (of doubtful date), men¬ 
tioning as previous to Samantabhadra 3 a "Bhattaraka 
Siddhasena” among the sages whose blessings are invoked 
and thus corroborating the f^vetambara Pattavalls in 
that point 4 . 

(8) Mallavadin, Commentary on the Sanmatitarka 
testified by Haribhadrasuri (vide supra, Item No. 4). 
The work itself is not preserved. From the fact that 
Mallavadin also wrote annotations to Dharmottara’s 
Commentary on Dharmaklrti’s Nydyabindu, he is 
assumed to belong to the 5th century of the Vikrama 
era 5 . 

1. Sanmatitarka, P. 3 f. 

2. This important item is quoted from a letter of Pt. S. Sanghavi dated 

21st February 1944 : it is hoped that the details will soon be made 
generally known. Vide also the now antiquated reference in 
Sanmatitarka., Pp. 16 flf. 

3. According to Pt. J. Mukhtar, Svami Samantabhadra (Jaina Grantlia 

Katnakara Karyalaya, Bombay, 1925), P. 196, Samantabhadra would 
have flourished during the first five centuries of the Vikrama era. 

4. Re 6ivakoti vide Bhagavati Iradhana, ed. by A. N. Upadhye (Singhi 

Jain Series No. 17), Bombay, 1943, Introduction P. 53, as well 
as N. Premi, I. 1. P. 27 f.: both scholars doubt the identity of this 
Sivakoti with the author of the Bhagavati Ir&dhana, so that his date 
would remain uncertain. 

The following Pattavalls mention Samantabhadra as later than Siddhasena: 
Dharmasagaragani, Tap&gachchha-Pattavali-siitra, 1. 1. P. 47, Ravi- 
vardhanagani, Pattdvalisaroddhara , 1. 1. p. 151; Anonymous 

Pattavali, 1.1. P. 167; Kkarataragachchha-Pattavali No. 2, 1. J. P. 19, 

etc. 

5. M. D. Desai, 1.1. Pp. 134 ff.; Sanmatitarka, 1.1. P. 10. 
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(9) The earliest reference re Siddhasena so 
far traced is that in Pujyapada’s (Devanandin’s) 
Jainendva- Vya karana (5; 1; 7)) of approximately 450 
A. D. (more accurately: the beginning of the 6th 
Vikrama century) 1 . This reference consists merely of 
the Sutra "vetteh Siddhasenasya”, preceded and follow¬ 
ed by similar Sutras which refer to Bhutabali, Prabha- 
chandra, Samantabhadra, and other ancient Jaina 
authors. In view of the undeniable chronological as 
well as spiritual proximity of the latter to Siddhasena, 
it can safely be assumed, that the passage refers to him, 
though, as Pt. Mukhtar and Pt. Premi point out, its 
exact interpretation would presuppose researches into 
the linguistic peculiarities of Siddhasena’s works 2 . 

(10) To these Jaina references may be added the 
above referred to passage of Varahamihira’s Bfihajjataka, 
where an astronomer author Siddhasena is mentioned. 
Varahamihira was probably alive in &aka Sarhvat 427= 
A. D. 505, if not a century prior 3 . 

Though Haribhadrasuri’s and Jinadasagani’s way 
of referring to Siddhasena indicates that the latter was 
in their eyes a person of remote age 4 , still the above litera¬ 
ture does not allow of further conclusions re Siddhasena’s 
time beyond the fixation of his terminus ante quern 
for about 450 A. D. 


1. Premi, 1.1. P. 117; Sanmaiitarha , 1.1. P. 10 f.; J. Mukhtar, 1. 1. Pp, 250 ff. 

2. Recently, H. D. Velankar, JimratnakoSa, Poona 1944, P. 146, has also 

expressed the opinion that the names referred to are probably those 
of "well-known Jaina authors who used the particular grammatical 
forms, and not necessarily of old grammarians". 

3. S. K. Dikshit, Ckandragupta II S&hasanka, alias Vikratnaditya, and 

Nine Jewels ( Indian Culture , VI., Pp. 191 ff. and 377 ff.), interprets the 
pertinent chronogram of the Pafichasiddhaniiha as 6aka 327*=405A.D., 
which has been refuted by K. M. K. Sarnia in his article The Jyotirvidd - 
hharatta and the Nine Jewels (The Poona Orientalist, IV, Pp. 205 ff.). 

4 . Vide Sanmaiitarha, Introduction Pp. 2 and 6 , 
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Those references, culled as they are from Digambara 
(Items Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 9) and Svetanibara works (Items 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8), illustrate the fact alluded to before that 
Siddhasena is acclaimed as an authority by both the 
sects, similar to Umasvati (or “UmasvSml”) and 
Samantabhadra, so much so that the problem to which 
sect he belonged remained long unsolved. It was only 
internal evidence which enabled the editors of the 
Sanmatitarka to decide that he “cannot have been 
a Digambara” 1 2 . 

In the meantime, the inscription on a Jina statue 
recently found in the Chandraprabha Temple of Jaisal- 
rner has come to their support. It reads as follows 4 :— 

(?) «sftauT2^ 

(r) (-) 

(3) scrams;® ar(-) 

{*) sfuhcaT 

(\) \oc% 

This legend also shows that Siddhasena belonged to 
the Nagendra-Kula. As, according to the Pattavalls, 
this Nagendra-Kula was founded on Vajrasena’s death 
620 years after Mahavlra, i. e. in 93 A. D., along with 
the Chandra-, Nirvriti-, and Vidyadhara-Kulas 3 , it is 
clear that he could not have belonged to the Vidyadhara- 
Kula. If, therefore, the Prabandhas declare Siddhasena 
to have belonged to the “Vidyadhara-Vara-Amnaya” 4 , 

1. Vide Sanmatitarka , Introduction P. 159. 

2. Vide Sarabhai Manilal Navab, “Siddhasena Divakara Acharya 

Gachchha sambandhi ek Ullekh” iu Jaina Satya Praktea, 7th 

„ year, 1942, P. 433. 

3. Dharmasagaragani, 'fapagach ch ha - Pa it aval i suira, 1. 1. P. 48; Anony¬ 

mous PaU&vali, 1.1. P. 166; Khar at a ragach ch ha-Palt&vali No. 2, 

1.1. P. 18, etc. 

4. Prabh&vakacharita , 1. 1. P. 54. 
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to the Vidyadhara-VarhSa’ ’ 1 , to the “Vidyadhar- 
endra-Gachchha 2 , or to the “Vidyadhara-Gachchha” res¬ 
pectively, all these references might point: to the “Vidya- 
dharl $akha” (founded centuries earlier by Vidyadhara 
Gopala), as inferred by Pts. Sanghavi and Doshi 3 , on 
the basis of other premises. 

To return to the question of Siddhasena’s date, 
H. Jacobi and afterwards P. L. Vaidya had previously 
tried to fix the same with the help of internal evidence. 
Tracing, e. g., the term " bhranta” which Siddhasena 
uses to the Buddhist logician Dharmaklrti, they 
inferred that Siddhasena must have lived after 
Dharmaklrti and thus placed him in the second half 
of the 7th century A. D. This theory was, however, 
proved to be untenable by Pts. Sanghavi and Doshi. 4 
Another argument adduced in favour of a later date 
by Pt. Mukhtar 5 and based on a stanza which 
Siddhasena’s Sanmatitarka appears to share with 
Samantabhadra’s tiravakachara was likewise refuted 
by them. 

On the basis of this material (excluding the above 
Items No. 2, details of 6, 7, and 10), the editors of the 
Sanmatitarka came to the conclusion that Siddhasena 
“most probably flourished in the fifth century of the 
Vikrama era”, i. e. in the "Gupta Period” 6 . In his Fore¬ 
word to the English translation, it is true, Dalsukh 
Malvania had expressed the opinion that some Buddhist 
books published recently promised to “lead us to fix the 
date in question in the sixth or the seventh century 

1. Ibid., 1. 1. P. 61. 

2. Samyaktuasciptatikd-vritti, 1.1., and UpadeSapr&s&cla, 1. 

3. Sanmatitarha, Introduction P. 42. 

4. Introduction to Sanmatitarha, 1. 1. Pp. 11 ff. 

5. 1. 1. P. 15. 

6. h L P. jJ7* 
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« 

A. D,” 1 In obvious supersession, however, Pt. Sanghavi 
has again confirmed his previous view, saying 2 that in 
the light of fresh researches re the time of the com¬ 
position of Jinabhadragani’s Viseshavaiyaka-Bhashya, 
in which Siddhasena’s doctrines are discussed (vide 
above. Item No. 6), he now believes Siddhasena to have 
flourished in parts of the 5th and, 6th centuries of the 
Vikrama era, which comes to the 5th century A. D.. 

Against this fixing of Siddhasena’s time, however, 
the objection can be raised that, properly speaking, it 
confines itself to the terminus ante quern which, it is 
true, stands beyond doubt, while, on the other hand, 
the fixing of a terminus a quo cannot be said to have 
been achieved. Nor does it seem likely that it could 
be achieved with the method hitherto resorted to, viz., 
by drawing conclusions from the dates of heterodox 
works which happen to contain technical terms or 
doctrines criticized by Siddhasena. For in view of the 
vast literature, which, though testified to have existed, 
is no longer available, it must be admitted that our 
knowledge of early Indian philosophy is relatively 
limited. It is, therefore, unsafe to state on the basis of 
the chance-remains available whether, in an individual 
case, a term or a doctrine appears in a certain work for 
the first time, or whether it represents one of the later 
links in the chain of Guru-parampara lost to our view. 

Thus, the question of Siddhasena's terminus a quo 
must be admitted to be still open. 

5. THE GUUAVACHANAD VATRTMSiKA 

It seems, however, that for its solution an expe¬ 
dient offers itself which has not been utilized so far by 

1. 1.1. p. iv. 

2. In his personal letter referred to already: P. 229, Note 2. 
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the scholars who have dealt with Siddhasena’s chro¬ 
nology : I mean the direct evidence which the poet 
himself so eloquently gives in one of his works 1 . 

This work is the “Gunavachanadvdtrimiikd”, the 
eleventh of those 21, or, under inclusion of the 
“ Nydyavatara” , 22 DvatrimSikas which have survived out 
of Siddhasena’s famous 32 Dvatrimfiikas testified to have 
once existed 2 . These DvatriihSikas, an appreciation of 
which is given in the Introduction to Sanmatitarka, 3 
are all composed in high-flown Sanskrit and in various 
classical metres. All, with the exception of the Gunava- 
chanadvdtriihHkd, address themselves to Mahavlra, the 
last Tlrthankara. A great part of them are in fact 
hymns in praise of Mahavlra. They mostly contain refu¬ 
tations of heterodox philosophical systems or expositions 
of certain aspects of Jaina Philosophy, while some deal 
with the rules of disputation and controversy. In the 
middle of these purely spiritual or philosophical hymns 
stands the Gunavachanadvdtrimsikd, an isolated example 
of secular panegyrical poetry, which, however, shares 
the other characteristics of its surroundings, including 
their polemic nature. 

In this DvatrimSika, a royal patron is addressed, 
who is revealed as such a unique personality, standing out 
in bold relief against a background of warfare, empire¬ 
building and ingenious rule that, with the help of 
contemporaneous literature, even a modern reader, can 

1. At present, the following works of Siddhasena Divakara are available: 

(a) 21 of his *'DvatrilhfiadKlvatrilh&ka ,, , (6) Nyayavat&ra, (c) San- 
matitarka, ( d) Kalyanamandirastotra : vide Introduction to 
Sanmatitarka , 1. 1. 

2. Vide e. g. Prabhdvakacharita, 1.1. P. 59, St. 142; Vividhatirihakalpa, 

1. 1. P. 88; PyabandhachintAmani, Version D, 1. 1. P, 7; Prabandhahoia , 

1.1. P. 18. 

3. 1. 1. Pp. 156 If. 
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guess who he was and thus infer when Siddhasena lived. 
In view of its historical importance and also for its own 
poetic merits, I render the poem here, critically emended 
on the basis of the printed edition 1 with the help of 
the two MSS which I was able to obtain 2 . 

* The understanding of this poem is made somewhat 
difficult by the fact that behind the inspired eulogy 
with its graceful poetic figures hides itself a smart 
attack on the system of VaiSeshika Philosophy 3 achieved 
with the help of occasional paranomasia. Thus the word 
“guna”, the leitmotiv, as it were, of the whole poem, is 
sometimes used in its conventional meaning of “virtue’', 
“merit”, “excellent quality”, sometimes as a logical 
terminus technicus meaning “quality” in contradistinc¬ 
tion to dravya, "substance”, while in some cases it is to 


1. "SrLSiddhasena-Divakara-krita-granthamala (Ekavimtati-Dvatrimiiika, 

NydyAvatara, Sanmatisutra Mtila)'\ &r3-Jaina-dharma-Prasaraka 
Sabha, Bhavnagar, Samvat 1965, P. 35 f. (“Bli”). 

2. (a) "Dvatriitead-dvairimSika”, MS No, 32 of 1880/81 of the Government 

MSS Library of the Bhatxdarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona (“P”), undated and without colophon. It contains the 
first 20 Dvatriih sikas, including the poem under discussion which 
occupies Fols. 51 a—57 a and ends with the sub-colophon—■ 
flrnrdT HsJll” . A transcript I obtained 
through the courtesy of the Curator, Mr. P. K. Gode. 

(b) A MS, without signature or number, of the Vijayadharma-Lakshmi- 
Jfianamandira of Agra, Belanganj (“A”), which contains the 
first 21 Dvatrim akas, and was made available to me through 
the kindness of my Guru on the field of Jainagama and Old 
Gujarati studies. Muni Vidyavijaya. Its colophon runs as 
follows; ‘ ‘ ii srpErre 

TfeT 5TWTjfV ||” The poem under discussion 

has the sub-colophon : 1 f if 

ir. 

3. Vide Stanzas 25 and 28. Here I must acknowledge my obligation to 

Pt. Hiralal, Siddhanta-festri, Ujjain, who, when I discussed 
the difficult 28th stanza with him, first recognized the allusions 
to VaiBesliika Philosophy which it contains. 
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be understood as conveying both the meanings simulta¬ 
neously. Other words too are used with a similar double 
entendre, as the text itself will make clear. Though 
I am hot sure whether I have in every case been able 
to understand the meaning or meanings which the poet 
wanted to convey, still I add, with some hesitation, a 
translation, in order to facilitate the ensuing discussion. 
The text seems so full of allusions, among them such to 
contemporaneous persons and events, that it will per¬ 
haps never yield all its secrets to the modern reader, 
far remote as he is from the golden age of Siddhasena 
and his brilliant patron. 

Here follows the text: 

awmi fgnvwft vfa to; oto 

sffurn: utu 

qfHef a«rr iru 

qw fast «5rf?r rrffm? urr ^ 

^ fWfcr i 

«cm ^ 

jjsfcr at u ua au# 11311 

rwrwc nat aa avr cmaa i 

a?T5aET: 

5phhm«rr «rfag^tfa aathr ut?tt iivh 

St. 1. Prithvl. 

St. 2. Vasantatilaka. 

St. 3. Vasantatilaka.—L. 4: Sf— Bh, A; P. 

St. 4. VasiUitatilaka.—L. 3; — Bh; L. 4:—JT^TT^T Bh. 
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Ht <mg[ vtx mft sfer'T: 

^T^PTTJ: WK>rr#5tf VT=fR I 

>3 0 % 

afts^*%5msrfmTF!tf t r jretfennmf awfawr 

flpWww^r^iTTfqr iT5t<TT nrerrfa ^rg«n% HHlt 
^r?sft^r *re?n arfetnnTfnwT srhr^r Trsnawt- 

tafNwft n*wrc?argTfar arrfa faransnsfcn i 
m >r%cr sr«^ft farwmmfcnT niapRn# 

O 

afHn«ta75t?rJTT ar fe^rfen- mnTR*BRtirTT ti^n 
am*r a^far: fainTfiRRWT wricft *1% 

•o <o 

smsrPTi ?rpn sparfaar ar w & arnsftar nlar: i 

r ^ 

fapJnsrt arfiRf n ^fn anH?fan earcrrm 

*r^ar#ri s?»mf^*TgfaafaTT n<»m% h\mi 
anonf <nr*nn*T vjnfa ?5T fane aftfafTafsnrroT 

eac^aarfftct srfaw: <renfa at fear 5% Hmmfonmfa i 
an met' wwrtar stfawanfftfaT ?R traact rerei 

JTTmf war 5 wifer iicii 

ar^swrwarwftw^ <nf«nn vramf- 

« 5\ C\ 

jnrwgtT^^^m Tramp 1 
W e%* ffT^Tforwr: njasnaff *nmr 

Ttsrarfn nrnrem'tcafi' it^it 

at'tfnraerTetwf fare* n^fawt 
atfa few l 

Ck \J S) 

% fet ’rnfatw asto' nwr gnq% 

^5 atn^rn wseqrctoT *rn: atcntnra »i?oit 

St. 5. ferdulavikrWita.— L. 1:— P, A; ^fiPT: A; L. 2: a^TTTR'TJ: 

P; 5J5E1T P; “fft WW. Il'aWT«RW: TOq-f^TRft 7-TJ^H'> _” 

A; L. 3: —P; L.- 4: — <St% A. " 

St. 6. Sragdhara— L. 2: —TRft— p ; £,. 3: --%f p. jp;rjtq\ ■_ p 
St. 7. Sobha. —L. 1: — eWWr P; ar^eTT A; L. 3: 5ff|fe P. 

St. 8. Sragdhara.—L. 2: —f#T— P; L. 3: 3FTRT P, A; L. 4: — eqffef— 
A; vp# A; 4fg _ A. . 

St. 9. Maadakranta. — L. 2: —5T3WT— A; L. '3: —VR— P, A; L. 4: 

p, a. 

St. 10. Harini. —L. 1: WOT P, A; tpiIT A; L. 3: Jjof P. 
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nrarrrft * 1 * 1^1 fas 

SRS St fCgiRTR if?: fa SRfaRI 

fas fass sfa sw sss rrsr- 

STst s^far sgsTfasstfasTHi: n??»> 

q%s sgsT srjffa fcgsRmffa apt fsrar 

^RffaRptl: Sis' STTtfa ^ SSSffat SST: I 
f^sfawfafar HTS SS#STcrrT^SR>fafri 



s^tesw: fa^T: SJRSSS 7 I stfasis^sfai: 

SRTS: fa^sfa SSSS^Mfa^IcftTSWr: » 

3TfTTK«T fafa fafa sf^sr SSS?SmTTT 

^sTSTssfarrsmfaHfafrfas srfa faffst ^ u?3ii 

fa*f^faS5W*l SSSfaSSfaPTJS^Hff^S: 

• SfasfatfaSIST sssfasfafa: 5 tS^ 5 TT: fssfa t 

c o 

fa ?%S5Tsstf ^faqfass: sfasmfas 

S2iStST S^SSSSRfaSSrSPJTTS TPSfHSRT ^Tffa ll?V|| 


nssRsw?iT nsr sssfa srs fast faifarc 
less SSSRWSSfafasfa: sfacssjfa I 
stress wstfa fa s sssi wsmm^s# 
s^ss sss s^s?5Ssfasss^Rfa n?«\ii 


St. 11. Vasantatilaka. —*L» 3: ^TR^|* p. 



St. 12. Sardulavikridita. —L. 2: ^«nwf)ril— * would be preferable! 
—<prr A; L. 3: ^•^T—. p. 

St. 13. Sobhu.—L. hs^r—Bh; A; L. 2: ^RT- Pi SSSeRwSS- 

$— A; L. 3:.—5RJ: A; L. 4: — -tffatffa— P; 3pfa Bh. P, A. 

St. 14. Sragdhara. — L. 1: fas—P; -^f P; qftsr— P; —A; 

" L. 2: 5PP— P. A; L. 4: tfR-P, A. 

St. IS. ^ardulavikrldita. —L. l:SSfs A; L. 2: 'ifepRft Bh, P, A. 
corrected as per an ora) suggestion of Ur. H. R. Diwekar, Controlling 

Officer, Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. L. 3: —Bh;5TSE^T_ A- 

L 4; >pfa A. 
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*rer«ra f$Tfcrc?f *x 

C% O N 

far fttrasra{'#rfrew i *s': smatfcr ^fsrasra: i 

H fj? »T*T: fafTFi ?T <Sm<ER* II? $11 
JWICTfir. f^FTT: 5U?5r«RTrFWRT: sn^rt 

'S c 

Ipnfapf ^TtffT **r$: rn: tfim* | 

"* o o •» 

OmriirfcT fc^rai*ragarTffr ‘arrsrsmt 

wwfir ra pT?HHt 5R?fNn?T rafeprm n?>3ii 

ar %fat sratpratf gyr^nte: fw- 

**w %fo 53 : Tt qragraffr faroftw i 
m: smrnjai»rf^r«iCTr awW 

spTtffr ar«r arnmwrt: f^rfcrcgrara: »?<:n 

arratrai^sraT yraV *rafa n^raat srmrt fat^m 
^!Tc«r^ftfrff«far^mfrar ra^ra^i «*Wr«mffa i 
ffrararfra vr^ra^naigTHTtfrarar- 
»raf fpsrai grafrm qnfttir hHii 

SfrHiTf «rfwrffr fa:?fWEHT 
gnrarasrt^ ffraf?rfT*r*mfa Orou 
5T*ra^fTn%sffra^ fasraffr a%tf ^ 

^¥T ra sftra ra q^ftrat tfk?rn<iT: u^ou 

St. 1». Wulavikridita.—L.l:— ^-P; L.3:^=E^T— A, P, Bh; L. 4: 

?*Tfeif%fr—p.^qfprf^— a, strfgfafr- bu ; arr'rat p. 

St. 17. Prithvi. L. 2:-ip P; L. 3: -J*f-A; L.4:-qSR |fedm q Bh, P. 
WfS A. 

St. 18. Prithvi.—L. 4:frPT 3 f>; Bh; A;—#7 Bh. 

St. 19. Sragdhara.—L. 1:—raKST— P, A; STPTfrt P,A; f^CTTfTT B ; L 2: 
V?l% P; A;—qrar— A; L. 4: tfff A; ^tTf-f - Bh; n |*,f-f - P; 

—A,—#§# Bh. 

St. 20. &kharini.—L.l: pf;5RT—A;—Bh; L. 3:-f^rr^-— A; L. 4: 

A; cf «ft— P, A; <f cp?— A. 
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VSL 


*P?r*rT ^PTBrf^ 5TO *PTqf HT: 1 

*ro?t ’fpr^jf^feerarr^T *qTf»ra- 

Ot^t q ^rafcraqT: IR?»I . 

*r$>nssts*ftfa fgfrRRq^RT nop* 

faqraqfa*nraT «mqfcr m \ 

®RT fTR^ *TO raw qqrmMgqffr 

foiftewcH# ?raf5rafwt qrafa q^Nr ||^«| 

5T^#fl: 5Trt qfe wfa 

c\ v» 

RWI 4tafai$ft Ptgfqqqfq^ ^q^iR : | 
ci^ctM femftr wrapt 

sref ?TT Wi *T Pt W§ qfe raT q wfq iR3lt 

arwfwraT qraMfrafwWWWT 
qfcwraipf q#rqq#5q fwra?t » 
wraqsiraT fqrafcraq wifacrsforar 

m ?rw* Ctf'cT: srmr cmr wtrafa iry»i 

qw«< ®PTtftr qmfa qi uratratH wrt 

raTTc^t Wqfcrarra q qq: STC£ fqfWT: ST3TT: I 

?wq wrara: wnfrafer fat qratra frafraqi- 

fwmqragqf wt era w wre^ra ttyftegT: irhm 

St. 21. &rdulavikrklita.—L. 1: — 55Tqq A;—fTHT— A;L. 2:fWTP; L. 3: 

—qfqcT— P; q??J—A;—q:?qT—Bh, P, A; L. 4: A. 

St. 22. SikUariuI — L. J: *?f-A; L. 3: p ; _tf%_ Bb; L. 4: 

— WTTO —A, P, Bh. 

St. 23. Sikharinl.—L. 2: -TO: - Bh. 

St. 24. Iiarini.—L. 1: —A; L. 2: first tRT— missing in P, A; 
q^r«T-A; "4#^ P; L. 3 : fq<ra?— P. ffptT— A; L. 4: W A; — fqfOTT 
—P, A; fT«TT P. 

St. 25. &t»rdfi!avikridUa.—I.. 2: sspsj P, A; L. ~k xfffrf _ p; ^ 

wni?*r— P; l. 4-. znrnr- p-, s misstng p. a. 
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wii&t srmraRt falser! gart 'q mi ust 

BTffT gbra g ^Yc g^gsarfra ftafere: i 

strauraraggg rer g grererag % wfragf 

fTRra fffcraf TRtsggeraT qffcqfcrcrar fra IR^Il 
^PTtqTranra'nra *nmiwr *js&- 

T^fa g gur If igranragnc: $?r: \ 

g^rfa ni^f^raaira-d srnraat 

fggTgrfq 5ra|^r% mra: irvsu 

n# gin gra ggfg gggyg snrafg 

^ *j» 

ggrt« ^gfreggqwnurafggng i 

o o *s 

fcg urn f% s«f gtgggct gire: qgfgfg- 

s ^ o 

45ft Oraggra gg fafgfg wi ggfg§g ircii 

‘THE DVATRl£l!§IKl DEALING WITH “QUALITIES’* 

(1) What kind of a man is he who gives offence by 
setting aside good breeding and tradition in front of an 
ordinary person ? (Not content with such behaviour,) you 
have set them aside in front of exalted persons of inde¬ 
pendent intellect and sight, as by your overgreat fond¬ 
ness for "Qualities" you keep creating Renown over the 
world all by yourself, thus badly cheating those to whom 
respect is due (i. e., bards etc. whose privilege it is to 
spread peoples' fame)! 

(2) My intellect allows me to state that your royal 
wealth is with those who approach you for shelter, the 
result of your good breeding in your sons, your judge- 

St. 26. Sardulavikridita.—• L. 3: 7W— A; — P; L. 4: JTfjbT— Al 

—Fag p. 

St. 27. Prithvl.—L. 3: gfa g— P, A; L. 4; P. 


St. 28. ^ikharini.—L. 2:grcgqr- A;—gHPOT— P;-—fariT Bb; L. 3: f*nj: 
Bb, A; -fag— P, A; r„ *- %rt fe— P. 
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ment in your maxims (or, logical stand-points) 1 2 and 
your ambition in the living-apartments of your enemies. 
I challenge anybody to declare in the same way where 
your Fame is to be found (which is difficult, as shown 
in the following stanza) ! 

(3) Possessed of motion, your Renown wanders in 
one direction, and, after having moved there, and even 
while staying there, shines' forth in the other directions ! 
What is it thus appropriate to state, that it has moved 
or that it has not moved, its form being spread over all 
the ten directions of the world ? 3 

(4) A person’s mere desire for “Qualities” is most 
decidedly praiseworthy in the eyes of good people. It 
is, however, doubtful whether this is also the case with 
this actual passion which you have for them ; for all of 
them have manifested themselves simultaneously in you 
and, understanding your Fame to be a helpless woman, 
they have overwhelmed her before your very eyes, so 
that she went into the wildernesses where hearing is easy ! 

(5) Listen! I proclaim it loudly ! An intelligent 
person may laugh at me as he pleases ! You are keen 
on enterprises serving your own purpose, averse to the 
interest of others and regardless of shame, as even now 
you are not satisfied as yet with your Renown, whose 
path is that of Lakshml' (i. e., which is acquired by 
liberality) apd which is showering down (on you) a 

1. “Naya", one of the fundamental terms of Jaina Logic, with which 

Siddhasena has dealt in detail in his Sarmatitarka (I. 22 fF.; Pp. 26 ff. 
of the English edition of Pts. Sanghavi and Doshi, Bombay, 1939), 
showing that real truth can only be arrived at by seeing a thing from 
various stand-points and drawing conclusions from the aggregate, 
true to the Jaina doctrine of Anekania-vada or “Relativity of Truth 0 . 

2. This passage recalls Sanrnaiitarha III. 29 (1. h P. 140), where, explaining 

the Anchanla-vada, the author declares an object to be in motion only 
with reference to the direction in which it moves and at rest with 
reference to the other directions. 
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veritable deluge of. Fame, 1 2 sweeping aside the Renown 
of others, though the latter was won (by them) with 
trouble ! 

(6) Being abandoned by you in your fondness for 
pleasant words, though she was reclining trustingly on 
your breast, this uncounted royal Fortune (Raja- 
Lakshml) is given away by you to various princes. 
Seeing this, your Fame got frightened, lest you, of in¬ 
considerate mind as you are, might behave towards her 
in the same way: therefore she has become immeasur¬ 
able* and transcends even the oceans, unrestrained by 
modesty! 

(7) He who covets Fortune (Sri) must necessarily 
be particular to Qualities; but after she has become 
favourable, they need not be indulged at all any longer. 
How is it that you do not conform with this way of 
treating them, 0 King ? (You have won over Sri to 
such an extent that) Mahendra and the others fondly 
obey your order. (Still you go on indulging your Qua¬ 
lities so excessively that) measuring themselves with the 
Qualities of the former (and exulting in their own 
superiority), they have got out of control! 

(8) The Fame of the other rulers roams about in 
the ten directions, similar to the light of the moon. Your 
Fame, however, is not able to move even a step : is 
it because she is afraid, or is she too delicate ? Oh, I 

1. Obviously Siddhasena differentiates here between ya$as (rendered by 

“Renown”) and hirii (rendered by "Fame”), like VUvaniitka Kaviraja 
in his SSLhityadarpana : yafas being acquired by learning etc. and 
kirti by the sword, according to the explanation of the commentator 
Ramacharana Tarkavagisa Bhattacharya (N. S. P. Edition of 1931, P. 
437 1). The above passage seems to imply that the fame of the 
great liberality of Siddhasena's patron is the basis of his general fame. 

2. Or, “unprovable” in the logical sense. 
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know! It is not like that! The Fame of those kings 
walks incessantly because she is alarmed at the (length 
of the) path of hearing (which still lies before her), while 
for your Fame (which is already spread all over the 
world) no space is left which she has not already covered 
(and where she could put down her foot)! 

(9) In this line of kings, there were other rulers, 
too, in the past who graciously stooped to those bowing 
before them and who uplifted royal dynasties in this 
very way. Yet never before (was kindness carried so 
far by any of them that) they would have suffered a 
gross humiliation like this present one (consisting in 
the fact that) 6r! is playing at your breast, O King, 
(though she is) Satyabhama’s co-wife 1 (and out of 
courtesy, you refrain from asking her to go away, 
though her indiscreet behaviour must expose you to 
undesirable criticism) ! 

(10) Having seen Lakshml, their companion of old, 
staying near you and being bereft (of her company) 
owing to her unwillingness to go (away from you), the 
good Qualities of the other (princes) have in unison 
attached themselves to you. If thus, thinking that you 
have conquered the world by good Qualities, you behave 
like a god, O Indra among men, a person of (the 
requisite) Qualities {viz., courage and truthfulness) 
should state which of those Qualities (by which you 
conquered the world), including intellect, are in fact 
yours (and which belong to the other princes)! 

1. This obviously refers to firl’s avatara as Rukmini. It is not impossible 
that Satyabhama may cover the name of the royal patron's chief 
queen! This is why I hesitate to accept the ingenious suggestion of 
Dr. H. R. Diwekar with whom I had the privilege to discuss some 
points of this poem and who thinks that "Satyabhamasapatni” may 
be corrupted out of ‘‘satyam ayasayanti”, "actually troubling you 
(by her officioasness)”, which makes excellent sense indeed. 
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lures the bees away from 
the lotuses by his rut-fluid, so you win over the brave 
troops 1 of your enemies by your liberality: what 
wonder that rows of diadems worn by overlords of the 
earth carry only your order, O King ? 

(12) This Earth, though only one, was for many 
days the beloved of many. How kind-hearted those 
princes must have been, 0 King, thus sharing their 
happiness with one another ! Only you, selfish with 
jealousy, have now taken her on your lap (and claim 
her) all for yourself, while the other (princes), in whom 
your satisfaction produces good Qualities (viz. self- 
restraint, chastity and selflessness), only guard her like 
cow-herds ! 

(13) This very strange thing may happen to your 
enemies whom you think of with annoyance: lions 
become their household-controllers, panther and tiger 
cubs walk about in their pleasure-groves, wild elephants' 
calves water with their trunks the trees at the borders 
of their oblong garden-lakes, and buffaloes, heroes as it 
were, at the head of their troops represented by their 
herds, function as guards at their city gates in all direc¬ 
tions ! 

(14) Kings, proud of the swelling (muscles)of their 
arms which resemble iron-bars, behave like overlords 
of lords of beasts in utterly (pun : to the very roots) 
destroying the capital cities (pun : thickets) of the 
countries of their enemies and in cutting down the ex¬ 
pansion (pun : creepers) of the latters' royal wealth 
(pun: lotuses). Such kingly procedure betrays indi¬ 
vidual liking. An outcome of real strength is what you 
are practising, when, after defeating inimical royal 




(11) As a scent-elephant 


1. The word "gana” is decidedly not used in the political sense here. 
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dynasties, you equip them with a royal wealth which 
is the hundred-fold of that to which they were 
accustomed. 

(15) All the Qualities have one overlord, and are 
void of Quality without this their chief, viz., Pride. 1 
Keeping this in mind, kings who are fond of Qualities 
embrace Pride alone, and no other (Quality). What, 
however, is he (the other kings’ Pride) to you ? Though 
he has found shelter with those (princes), you eradicate 
him with his very roots as a mad elephant (eradicates) 
a sapling ! 

(16) Can any king whose royal diadem keeps near 
your feet (owing to his constantly bowing to you) 
acquire the same renown as is gained by the one who 
makes you frown, O Lord of the Earth ? (Knowing 
this to be unlikely) he who is fond of renown breaks 
your order : for a deer which boldly indicates its presence 
and confronts the lion cannot escape the latter’s 
notice. 

(17) The Autumn purifies the rivers whose water 
became turbid during the rainy season, it brings about 
the reunion of the lake with the lotuses, thus causing 
fresh joy, it opens the (whole) expanse of the sky and 
cleanses the lustre of the moon (Chandra): yet with 
those mean persons, your enemies, this (season) is not 
popular (as it is the season of warfare, and they fear to 
be defeated by you) ! 

(18) I wonder how in the world this divine secret 
got disclosed, (but it is a fact that) since he whom you 
kill in battle reaches the highest step of Vishnu, a king 

1. Cp, Umasvati, Tattvdrthadhigama-Sutra V. 40: “dravyasraya nirguna 

gunah" (Edition of Devchand Lalbhai Jain Pustalcoddhar Fund Series 

No. 67, 1926, P. 435), as well as Kanada, VaiSeshika-DarSana , I. 

1.16: 4 ‘dravyaSrayyagunavaa.gunalakshanam”. 
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who desires final beatitude makes his chest ready for 
your arrow, not heeding 'Lakshml who lovingly attends 
him! 

(19) It depends on the reciprocal care (of husband 
and wife for each other) whether a woman becomes vir¬ 
tuous or licentious. This fact is before the eyes of the 
world. For in the past, so long as you were indifferent 
to the Earth, 6rl was unsteady. When however you 
gave your love to the other, and she saw the Earth 
(her co-wife) respected in the harem of your encircling 
arms, this same 6rl became as well-behaved as she 
ought to be and readily makes intimacy with the necklace 
(on your breast). 

(20) It is an ancient saying that whosoever is 
born, grows and ages with doubtless result, and this state 
of things is unavoidable, such is the law (of nature). 
With this, course of the world, however, this your 6rl, 
O King, is at variance : for how is it that though she 
is old and full-grown, yet the Quality of youthfulness has 
not become impaired in her case ? 

(21) Since you keep your thousand eyes hidden 
within, use the frown instead of the thunderbolt, and 
possess the body of a human being, who could know 
you to be “Hari”, if, O Maghavan, those heavy clouds, 
beneficent to the Earth and beloved of the Lord, splash¬ 
ing water in plenty on the ground of your territories, 
were not to proclaim you as such ? 

(22) To say that you are the “Protector of the 
Earth” is not a mere panegyrical phrase, but it is based 
on the respective Quality: a “Protector of the Earth” 
being he who lends the support of his breast to the 
troubled Earth. For when you were in (your mother's) 
womb, the Earth with all her wealth (was divided 
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among so many princes that it would have been difficult 
to state) whose she was (*. 6., she was then troubled 
indeed, while) now, since she is yours, new prosperity 
looks on this (same) Earth (due to your protection), 

(23) (If it is possible that) the one hero out of a 
hundred persons is (simultaneously also) judicious in 
his maxims (or, logical stand-points), and if it is possible 
that he who is able to aim his arrows boldly, causing 
the enemies' defeat, is also at the same time of far-sighted 
wisdom, then he should speak up who has heard of or 
seen in its completeness this duality (of Qualities) in 
the "Ancestor”, unless he were to point to you. 

(24) The lustre of the Sun is unequal in the two 
parts of the year, weak at the end of the day, and his 
joy in defeating (everything alive on the earth by his 
heat) is marred by mad, mad clouds : how can it serve 
as a comparison with your lustre, O King, which is 
always in full display and cooling for all who approach 
you, without distinction ? 

(25) Who indeed is he who creates or annihilates a 
world dependent, on destinies ? If there is an all-powerful 
God, was it not in his might to produce beings of a 
higher order 1 ? Now-a-days, whenever orator-renown is 
won, it is for a long time an occasion of grief to ambitious 
persons (who ardently desire to gain it, but are every' 
time outshone by your superior rhetorical achievements). 
Just as the happiness of this your world (of disputants) 
exists in their desire only, the same is perhaps the case 
with God (i. e., as the desire of those disputants for fame 

1, This is an attack against the idea* of Creationistic Causation (Arambha- 
vada) of the.Vaifeshika Philosophy : vide "A Primer of Indian Logic 
according to Aunatnbhatta's Tarhasavigraha" by S. Kiippn^vami 
Sastri, Madras, 1932, Part III, P. 109, which is directly opposed to the 
Jaina dogma of the eternity of \he world and the absence of a Creator 
and an act of Creation : vide Satmalitarka , 4» III. 32 ff. and notes. 
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is frustrated by your superiority, just so God may be 
prevented from creating a world according to his desires 
by the law of Karman) ! 

(26) If the rut (pun : excitement) of your fighting 
elephants (pun : disputants opposing each other) spends 
itself on their temples (pun : in the ganda-t ype of dia¬ 
logue), or if your ambitious (warriors,) (forced by long 
peace to stay inactive) in the country, have to content 
themselves with hundreds of desires (ft# battle), or if 
your ministers are interested only in the patra-rachand 
(decorative design drawn with sandal paste, etc.; pun : 
composition of political documents, or : array of chariots 
etc. for war) on the faces of their beloveds : for all this 
your Fame alone must be made responsible who keeps 
haunting the minds of your enemies (so that they do 
not dare to engage in war with you, and peace 
remains in the land). 

(27) Though it is still the turn of the era of Kali, 
you have shaken off its remaining portion"; and have led 
in, without even allowing for the (traditional) break 
(between the two eras succeeding each other), this 
manifestation of the Krita Era ! (In view of this authority 
thus displayed by you, one might ask whether) the . 
Lord of the Universe is really MaheSvara or Achyuta (or 
whether it is not rather' you), and doubts may even be 
entertained now-a-days as to whether the world was 
indeed brought forth by the Creator. 

(28) Is it possible to explain (under application of 
the principles of Vaiieshika Logic) how your Renown has 
spread as far as to the cardinal points ? 

(According to Vaifieshika Logic, the above proposi¬ 
tion would mean that conjunction ( samyoga ) has taken 
place between your Renown and the cardinal points. 
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Conjunction can take place between two substances 
( dravya ) only 1 2 . The cardinal points (diS) do fall under 
the category of substance 3 , it is true; but Renown, being 
a species of Sabda, would be a quality 3 . Does therefore 
your Renown, though being a quality, play the part of 
a substance, or, in other words, is it to be assumed that 
in this case, though the difference between substance and 
quality as separate categories {paddr th a) is one of the. 
main axioms of VaiSeshika Logic 4 ,) quality becomes 
substance in fact ? 

* , 

(If this is conceded for argument’s sake, it leads 
to another embarrassment. For since Renown is pro¬ 
duced by Qualities (in the conventional sense, such as 
liberality, valour, sagacity), it would have to be admit¬ 
ted that • in this case) substance is produced by quality, 
(though VaiSeshika Logic teaches that a substance can 

1, Vide Vai$e$}iika-Dar6ana by Kan ad a Muni ed. by M. G. Bakre, Bombay, 

19T3, 7-2-16 (P. 282); also A Primer of Indian Logic, U., Part III, 
P. 65. 

2. Kanada, LI, M-5, P, 17; Annambhatta, 1.1., Sutra 3 a (Part II, P. 2). 

3, Kanfida, 1.1., 2-2-21 to 25, Pp. 113 ff.; Annambhatta, 1.1., Sutra 3 b. 

4. Kanada, I.!,, 8-2-3 (P. 307); Annambhatta, U„ Sutra 2. Particularly 

instructive and useful for the understanding of Siddhasena's strata¬ 
gems is the following annotation of the editor of the . Tarhasaihgvaha 
(1.1. P. 15 of Part III): “It may also be useful to remember here that 
the conception of substance (dravya) as the substratum of qualities and 
movements is the bed-rock of the realism of Nyaya; and one has only 
to show the hollowness of the Nyaya distinctions of substance (< dravya ), 
quality (guna) and movement (karman or hiyd), in order to knock off 
the bottom of the Nyaya realism.” This is exactly what Siddhasena 
is doing to the Vaieeshika system, with which the Naiyayika system 
shares this doctrine. In oppositi on to this doctrine of the Naiyayika- 
Vaiseshika system of the absolute difference between dravya and 
guna, as well as that of the Samkhya system of their absolute identity 
with each other, Siddhasena has, in his Sanmatilarka (1.1. III. 16 ff , 
Pp. 125 ff.), defended the Jaina doctrine of'their being neither 
absolutely different nor absolutely identical, tnfe to the principle of 
Anekauta-viida.—Kanada especially groups dravya, guna, and karman 
together as artha . 
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only be produced by a substance, but never by a quality 1 . 
Consequently your Renown cannot be defined as a subs¬ 
tance !) 

(Let it therefore be assumed to be a quality. As 
the conjunction [sarkyoga) of the latter with the cardinal 
points has taken place, and this presupposes that your 
Renown has performed the action of moving 2 there, it 
follows that the action of moving must have inhered in 
a quality. According to VaiSeshika Logic, action can 
inhere in a substance only, but never in a quality 3 . 

1 herefore) an action inhering in a quality would likewise be 
objectionable ( vishama ) logically (anunayam), as it could 
have no initiative (arambha) (/’. e., it could not take place 4 
(pun : it would be beginningless, i. e. eternal, though 
action is characterised in VaiSeshika Logic as unstable 5 .) 
Therefore your Renown cannot be a quality 
either!) 

Could it perhaps be a pervasive substance ? (In that 
case, the objection would arise that the cardinal points 
with which its conjunction takes place are likewise per¬ 
vasive substances; and according to VaiSeshika Logic, 
conjunction cannot take place between two* pervasive 
substances 6 . Besides, since Renown is) produced by 
Qualities (,it is a producible thing (Janyci paddrtha), and, 
according to the VaiSeshikas, producible things cannot 
be pervasive 7 . Therefore your, Renown cannot be a 
pervasive substance either. 

1. Kanada 1-1-10 (1.1. P. 28). 

2. Kanada 1-1-30, P. 43. 

3. Kanada 5-2-22 to 24. 

4. An allusion to the Arambha-vada of Vai&eshika Philosophy : -cp. also 

Sanmatitarka, Text Pp. 30 and 152 0. 

5. Kanada 1-1-8, P. 25; also Annambhatta, Sutra 3 c and III, Pp. 19 0. 

6. Kanada 7-2-9, P. 275; Annambhatta III, Pp. 95, 125. 

7. Kanada 7-1-22, P. 261; Annambhatta III, P. 326. 
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Thus according to VaiSsshika Logic, it would not 
be possible for your Renown to reach the cardinal points, 
thopgh it is an established fact that it has done so.) 

Or is there any further way of applying the terms ? 

(If not, VaiSeshika Logic has failed !) 

What strikes the reader of the Gutiavachanadvd- 
trimiikd at first sight is the resemblance which it 
bears to Siddhasena Divakara’s remaining creations. 
1 he Sanmatitarka and Nydydva tar a it recalls by the 
dogmatic and philosophical subjects which it directly or 
indirectly touches. Its relationship with the remaining 
DvatrimSikiis and the Kalyaiuiniandirastotra it betrays 
by similarities re style and diction, boldness of 
imagination, brilliance of wit, devotion to the Jaina 
faith, and, last but not least, the reluctance of the logician 
to abandon, even for a while, his beloved speciality, 
logic, in which he keeps indulging even under the 
influence of poetic inspiration. There he is seen playing 
with some logical term, which his poetic skill makes 
scintillate with unexpected meanings; again he is 
found advocating some logical theory', or dealing a 
quick feint at a heterodox opponent by a brilliant poetic 
figure, performing the miracle of making abstract logic 
blossom into concrete life. 

Though a Jaina ascetic, the poet possesses insight 
into politics, diplomacy and court-life, and is full of 
humaneness and a humour which often elicits a smile 
even from the modern reader. Yet lie is a devoted 
Jaina, and takes every occasion, no matter if he has 
to create it himself, to plead for the doctrines of his 
religion. This he does with conviction and fervour, 
yet without fanaticism, for his broad-mindedness allows 
him to utilize ideas of Hindu mythology whenever 
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desirable, and his perfect poetic manners prevent him 
from transgressing the limits of polite polemics and 
good taste, even when tackling an opponent. 

Being a Jaina Sadhu, and as such plighted to 
absolute poverty and abstinence from worldly enjoy¬ 
ments, it can only have been the love for his faith 
and zeal for its aggrandizement which prompted him to 
compose this secular panegyric, making no secret of his 
intention to please a royal patron and gain his favour, 
for ends which can only have been pure and selfless. 

And yet, his tone betrays that he sincerely loved 
and admired that royal patron for those unusual 
cpialities of intellect and character on which he so 
eloquently dwells. Sometimes, as though feeling shy 
of showing his admiration too freely, he disguises eulogy 
by apparent chiding and teasing, in a form which 
strikes the reader by its boldness,—obviously the bold¬ 
ness of a confidant and favourite, to whom such liberty 
was willingly conceded. On the other hand, the poet 
seems perfectly sure of his success in paying this unusual 
patron fhe most subtle compliment that could be 
thought of, viz ., by weaving into nearly every line of 
this Ds’atrimSika the implication that, as a matter of 
course, his patron is all the tifne following him into the 
depths of erudition which he displays, and is able to 
appreciate the intricacies of poetic and polemic skill 
to which he treats him. 

6. WHEN WAS THE OUNAVACH.XNADVATRlS^IKA 
COMPOSED ? 

There can be no doubt: that this royal patron must 
have been a man of outstanding personality, and a 
person of high position, in fact a ruler likely to have 
left the imprint of his genius on the history of his time. 
Yet as his name is not given, his whereabouts cannot 
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directly be ascertained. When scrutinizing the poem 
for indications re the time of its composition, and thus 
the period in history in which this mysterious patron 
lived, one feels inclined to ask whether contempora¬ 
neousness witli Kalidasa might not be inferred from a 
number of ideas and expressions which the Dvatrimfiika 
has in common with the works of that poet. 1 2 If Kali¬ 
dasa belongs to the Gupta 'period, as is assumed now-a- 
days by the majority of scholars, this would fit in well 
with the fact that the poem under discussion also agrees 
in certain points of style and diction with the poetical 
Gupta PraSastis available so far, such as Harisbena’s 
Allahabad Pillar-Inscription, the Eran Piliar Inscription, 
the Udayagiri Cave Inscription, the Meharaull Inscrip¬ 
tion, the Junagadh Rock Inscription, and later imita¬ 
tions. There are, e. g., the stereotyped ideas of the 
eulogized king’s fame pervading the. universe, or, personi¬ 
fied, roaming over the earth 3 , of the king himself per¬ 
ceived as a god (Indra) 3 , or as gaining untold fame by his 
good qualities 4 , or as conquering the world by the latter, 

1, Thus for instance, St. 1 recalls parapratyayaneyabuddhlh'’ of 

M&lavik&gniniitra (N. S. P., 1924, P. 3); St. 4 cl the passage "*rutau 
taskarata sthita" of RaghuvamSa I. 27 b; St. 9 b and 14 d the passage 

“apadapadmaprauatah.utkhatapratiropitah” of Raghuvattea ~ 

IV. 37; St 17 the passage “prasasadodayfid ambhah.. 

Raghor abhibhava$ahki cHuksliubhe dvishatam manah” of RaghuvamSa 
IV. 21; St. 21 the passage “mahUalasparfejiamatrabhinnam riddham 
hi raj yam padam aiudram ahu{i” of RaghuvathSa II. 50.—A number 
of similarities between passages of other DvatrimSikas and such of 
Kalidasa have been pointed out by the editors of the Sanmatilarka , 
1.1. Pp. 26 ff ; some of them are more striking than those quoted here !* 

2. St. 3 and 8: cp. Eran Pillar Inscription (D. C. Sircar, Select Inscript¬ 

ions. Vol. I, Calcutta, 1942, P. 261); St. 6: Kahaum Pillar Inscription 
(l.l., P.309); St. 1: Allahabad Pillar Inscription (1.1., P. 259), Para 30. 

3. St. 10 and 21: cp. Allahabad Pillar Inscription (1.1., p. 259), Para 28* 

Kahaum Pillar Inscription (1.1., p. 309); St. 1: Bihar Pillar Insert 
tion (1.1.,P.316). P 

4. St. 1, 4, 7, 10, 15, and 28: c.p. Allahabad Pillar Inscription (I ] r 

258), Para 25. 
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trespassing on the realm of the gods, as expressed in the 
following significant words : 

grra%” (St, 10) 1 * 

I his passage, on the other hand, obviously cannot 
be separated from legends on Gupta coins like the 
following : 

(a) Tnrrfarnf: fei swotnrffrarosrhr: 

(Samudragupta) 3 

(b) 3T3frr?:«rf f^f^r fain srafa 

(Samudragupta ) 3 

(c) fcg ^nf 

(Kacha) 4 

(d) fwfh»rarf5rm surfer hnwrfeur: 

(Chandragupta II) 5 

(e) nddt ^q’Dr rnriT ( sic !) 

(Kumaragupta I) 6 

( f) ururefafir g^frd: hr* surfer 

(Kumaragupta I) 7 

(<£) srofh wrfa..*r|R*mr (sic !) 

(Kumaragupta I) 8 

The parallelism of the wording and idea of these 
legends with the pertinent passage of the Meharaull 
Pillar Inscription has been pointed out by D. Sharma, 9 

1. St. 10: cp. Meharaull Pillar Inscription (1. 1., P. 267), St. 2 and 3. 

2 Sircar, 1.1., P. 267. 

3. G II Ojha: Prathina Mtidva (Hindi Anuvada), Nivgari Pracharini 

Sabha, Sam. 1981, P. 159. 

4. Sircar, 1.1., P. 269, 

5. Ojha, 1.1., P. 166. 

6. 11., P. 174. 

7. 1.1., P. 174. 

8. 1.1., P. 178. 

9. Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. I, P. 185 f. 
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who, on this basis, inferred their contemporaneous¬ 
ness. 

The much discussed expression “anudhyata,” too, 
used by Siddhasena in St. 13, though in an ironical sense, 
sounds like an echo from Gupta inscriptions or their 
imitations 1 (and, for the matter of that, demonstrates 
ad oculos the fact that the root has retained its transi¬ 
tive meaning in this particular application 2 ). 

Another significant parallel between the Guna- 
vachanadvatrimsika and Gupta remains is the idea of 
the extremely wanton &rl, who behaves towards Siddha- 
sena’s royal patron in the same capricious way as she 
does towards inscriptional Gupta rulers 3 , and haunts the 
former’s proximity just as fondly as she does that of 
the Gupta kings of those famous coins 4 on which she is 
so persistently depicted, taking her turn with the res¬ 
pective Pattamaharajfll (St. 9, 10. 19, 20). 

Even leaving details aside, one can scarcely 
resist the general impression that the whole Dvatrirhiika 
appears like a poetic paraphrase of the stereotyped epi¬ 
thets attached to the names of Imperial Gupta rulers 
from Samudragupta onward in grants and other docu- 

1. Allahabad Pillar Inscription. (Sircar, 1.1., P. 260), Udayagiri Cave 

Inscription (1.1., P. 271), Karamdanda Stone Lihga Inscription (1.1., 
P. 282), Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription (1.1., P. 313), Bihar Stone 
Pillar Inscription (l.l.» P. 318), Bhitari Seal (1.1., P. 322), Gunaighar 
Copper-plate Inscription (1.1., P. 331), etc. 

2. Vide the recent discussions between D. C. Sircar {Indian Culture IX 

(1942), Pp. 115 ff.), B. Ghosh {Rid, Pp, 118, fT.), K. Ohattopadhyaya 
(Indian Historical Quarterly XVIII(1942) P. 63f.) t V.V.Mirashi (Ibid 
XX (1944), Pp 288 ff.), among whom Dr. D. C. Sircar’s and K. 
Chattopadhyaya’s interpretation is borne out as correct by Siddha- 
sena's passage. 

3. Junagadh Inscription (Sircar, P. 301), St. 5; Bliitarl Pillar Inscrip¬ 

tion (U. f p. 314), St. 6. 

4. Ojha, U, Pp. 158 ff. 
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meats 1 , such as aprativdryavirya, sarvardjochchhettri, 
prithivydni apratiratha, chaturudadhisalilasvaditayaSas, 
Dhanadavarunendrantakasama , kritantaparasu, nyayd- 
gatdnekagokira nyak o tiprad a. 

In view of these observations, coupled with the 
fact that the very policy of Siddhasena's patron, his 
tolerance, urbanity, liberality, love for learning and 
rhetoric and his personal proficiency therein, in short the 
whole atmosphere of cultural refinement surrounding 
this king, are typical features of the Gupta age, one can¬ 
not help asking whether Siddhasena’s patron may not 
have been one of those great Gupta rulers of India’s 
Golden Age. 

7. WHO WAS SIDDHASENA’S PATRON ? 

To decide this question, it recommends itself to 
visualise more closely the features which distinguish 
Siddhasena’s patron in the light of the Gunavachanadva- 
trirrlHka. They are as follows : 

A. POSITION AND CAREER 

(1) He was the scion of a dynasty of rulers and 
feudatory lords : St. 9. 

(2) In the beginning of his reign, he was "indiffe¬ 
rent to the Earth”, i. e., he did not undertake campaigns 
of conquest, and subsequently the prosperity of the 
country and the royal fortune were not stable : St. 19. 

(3) At that time, the land was divided- among 
many princes, who fought with one another for its po¬ 
ssession, so that the right of property was uncertain 
and people were troubled. This condition had been 
prevailing since a considerable time : St. 12, 22. 

1. Vide Sircar, l.h, P. 265, Note 4 and the following inscriptions* 
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(4) Siddhasena's patron then started a number of 
victorious campaigns against those princes and con¬ 
quered their territories : St. 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 23. 

(5) The defeated princes became his vassals, as, 
instead of humiliating or exploiting them according to 
the usual procedure, he restituted their principalities to 
them and even strengthened their position by financial 
help : St. 12, 14. 

(6) Others of the neighbouring rulers he won over 
by diplomatic tactics with lavish liberality, so that they 
becatne his allies : St. 11. 

(7) In this way, he created a vast empire under his 
undisputed control, counting crowned kings among his 
allies or vassals : St. 7, 10, 11, 12. 

(8) Opposition or rebellion he suppressed with 
a strong hand, and thus made himself feared to such an 
extent that .none of his vassals or neighbours dared to 
stir, and the eventual perpetrator of an insurrection 
made himself notorious : St. 12, 13, 15, 16, 17. 

(9) By this policy, lie led in a long period of peace 
and prosperity. During this period, the Gunavachana - 
dv'atrimsika was written. 

(10) The prosperity of the empire was great: 
St. 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 19, 20, 21, 27. 

(11) The splendour and wealth of the royal court 
were immense : St. 21. 

(12) His fame was far-reaching : St. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
8, 16. It extended even beyond the seas : St. 6. 

(13) He encouraged and took active part in 
learned discussions on philosophical subjects : St. 25. 
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(14) He had sons, whose good breeding is praised: 

St. 2. 

B. PERSONALITY 

(15) He possessed many unusual good qualities, 
by which his fame was established: St. 4, 7, 10. 

(16) The poet particularly praises his intellect, 
sagacity, independence of judgement and far-sighted¬ 
ness: St. 1, 2, 23. 

(17) He was lavishly liberal: St. 5, 6, 11, 14. 

(18) His manners were cultured : St. 2. 

(19) He was keen on conquest, personally skilful 
at arms and brave in battle : St. 2, 18, 23. 

(20) His great kind-heartedness, urbanity and 

politeness are repeatedly praised : St. 2, 9, 24._They 

were so outspoken as to - provoke the poet’s sarcasm, 
as is evident from Stanza 9. 

(21) He was so erudite and fond of learning that 
Siddhasena could hope to gain his favour by as intri¬ 
cately difficult a piece of poetry as the Dvatrimfiika under 
discussion, which he must have been able to appreciate. 
Not only this, but his proficiency in philosophy must have 
been of such a high standard that he could personally 
defeat the learned and ambitious disputants of his as¬ 
semblies, one of whom was the most famous of the 
Jaina logicians of all times : St. 25. 

(22) He was a great orator : St. 25. 

(23) The ideas of Hindu mythology which the 
poet resorts to repeatedly (vide his reference to 8rl- 
Lakshml in St. 6, 9, 10, 19, 20, to the divine trinity of 
Siva-Vishnu-Brahman, or rather, in the poet's own 
words, to MaheSvara-Achyuta-Vidhatri in St. 27, to the 
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Vishnu-pada in St. ,18, and to the Kali and Krita Yugas 
in St. 27 : all ideas foreign to Jainism), applying them in 
the very middle of pronounced Juristic notions, can only 
be understood and justified under the assumption that 
the Jain a poet addresses himself to a Hindu patron. 

(24) That Siddhasena’s patron, being a Hindu 
king, must have been distinguished by unusual 
broad-mindedness, religious tolerance and humaneness, 
can be inferred from the fact that he did not only allow 
the Jaina Sadhu to defend his heterodox faith and philo¬ 
sophy, but even to attack Hindu philosophy, and mock, 
with bold satire, at the most sacred idea cherished by 
the majority of Hindu DarSanas, viz., that of a personal 
Almighty Creator : St. 25. It seems that, like Akbar the 
Great, this unusual monarch found pleasure in seeing 
God and the world, viewed from all the various stand¬ 
points which the learned disputants of his assemblies must 
have severally represented and defended with eloquent 
ardour. 

(25) At the time of the composition of the poem, 
the king seems to have been looking back on a long 
reign of peace and prosperity, following his victorious 
campaigns, and, consequently, he was in all probability 
of advanced age himself : St. 5, 20, 26, 27. 

(26) His personality and achievements were high 
above the ordinary, making him appear as a kind of 
super-man, glorified by poetical apotheosis : St. 10, 21, 
23. 

When comparing these points with what is known 
so far re the history and personalities of the individual 
Gupta rulers, it seems that they could not refer to 
Chandragupta I, whose reign was neither distinguished 
by extensive campaigns and conquests in grand style, 
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nor by a long and glorious peace, nor by a fame which 
transcended the oceans, and of whom no extraordinary 
personal achievements or merits are reported 1 . 

Skandagupta might be thought of, especially 
since it is he whose deeds Somadeva sings in his 
Kathasariisagara 2 under the names of Vishamafilla and 
Vikramaditya and who would appear a hero worthy 
of the eulogies of a Siddhasena Divakara 3 ! One might 
believe the name of VishamaHla to be indirectly 
reflected in St. 12 of the GunavachanadvTitrimhilia, where 
the poet contrasts his, patron with the other princes, 
characterizing the latter ironically as bhadniHla. Be¬ 
sides, the title of Vikrainaditya would well suit the 
tradition of the Jaina Prabandhas and Pattavalls, 
which connect Siddhasena persistently with a Vikrama- 
ditya, and would also be in conformity with St. 24 of the 
DvatrimSika, if taken as an indication that Sicldhasena’s 
patron did possess a title containing a synonym for 
"sun”. Yet Skandagupta, too, must be ruled out on 
account of the shortness of his reign, the deterioration of 
the finances of the Gupta Empire W'hich characterized 
his later years, and his having no sons worthy to 
succeed him 4 . 

Appellations like "Indra”, “Mahendra”, “Ma- 
ghavan”, which Siddhasena frequently applies to his 
patron, as w r ell as the word "Chandra” or its synonym 
“Indu”, if interpreted as paranomasia, might be looked 
upon as references to Kumaragupta I who, a 

1. Vide V. A. Smith: The Early History of India , 4th Edition (Oxford 

1924), Pp. 295 if. 

2. Edition of the N. S. P., Vi sham a hi la-I. am bak a. 

3. Vide the glorification of this distinguished Gupta ruler by Jaya- 

Sahkara Prasada, Skandagupta Vikramaditya, and his remarks in the 
erudite '‘Pari fish ta”, particularly Pp. 19 ff. 

4. Vide V. A. Smith, 1. 1., P. 328 f. 
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great conqueror and a ruler of many years standing, 
bore the title of “Mahendraditya” and is also some¬ 
times designated as "Chandra” on his coins. Besides, 
some of his coins bear the legend of "Vikramaditya”, 
too. These arguments, however, are not sufficient to 
prove anything by their own strength. They are, on 
the contrary, invalidated by the fact that the political 
conditions which Siddhasena describes as having pre¬ 
vailed at the beginning of his patron’s reign, viz., the 
earth being troubled by incessant wars waged by 
numerous petty princes with one another and the pros¬ 
perity of the land and the; wealth of the king being un¬ 
stable, do not apply to this ruler at all, who, from his 
ancestors, inherited a huge consolidated empire 
abounding in prosperity. 

This latter argument obviously also excludes the 
later Gupta rulers, none of whom can be said to have 
accomplished the grand feat attributed by Siddhasena 
to his patron, viz., of having created an empire out of a 
chaos of small principalities. 

There is some temptation, though, to argue that 
perhaps Siddhasena might after all have exaggerated the 
deeds and merits of his patron, as is usual with authors 
of eulogies, and that the expression linrir iti might be 
a direct clue to the latter’s name, which could easily have 
been “Harigupta”, and refer to one of the later Guptas) 
known from a solitary copper coin 1 recently discussed 
by Acharya Jinavijaya 2 . The temptation lies in the 
fact that Acharya Jinavijaya has tried to identify this 
Harigupta of the coin with a Jainacharya Harigupta 
(“Hariutta”), who is mentioned in Uddyotanasuri’s 
Kuvalayamala as one of the author's spiritual ancestors 

1. Vide J. Allen: A Catalogue of Indian Coins,—Gupta Dynasties, P. 152. 

2. Bhdraiiya Vidyi, Ii, 1941, P. 212 f. 
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and specified as belonging to the Gupta family and 
being the Guru of “ Tovar ay a” of Pavvaiya 
(on the Chandrabhaga River) 1 . This Sravaka king 
Harigupta, imagined to have renounced the world later 
in life and become Acharya Harigupta, has already 
been assimilated by recent Jaina Historiography. 2 
Still, his existence can scarcely be said to be sufficiently 
established, as (a) the pitcher with flowers depicted on 
the reverse of Harigupta’s coin does not prove beyond 
doubt that Harigupta was a Jaina, ( b ) he may not have 
been a king at all, but something like a provincial 
Governor 3 , and (c) even if he was a Sravaka king, he 
would not be likely to be identical with the Acharya of 
the Kuvalayamala, as Uddyotanasuri does not say any¬ 
thing about the latter’s having been of royal rank : a 
feature which he would most naturally have mentioned, 
had there been any such foundation for such a statement. 
Again, even if the Harigupta of the coin could be proved 
to have been a Jaina king and identical with Acharya 
Harigupta, still he could not be the object of Siddhasena’s 
eulogy, because (a) as has already been pointed out, 
Siddhasena obviously addresses himself to a Hindu 
king, and ( b) in view of the religious zeal and sincerity 
of conviction and feeling which hide themselves behind 
Siddhasena’s satire and in view of the learned monk’s 
station in life, the integrity of his person and purpose, as 
well as his responsible and representative position in 
the philosophical and religious literature of his time, he 
cannot be presumed to have exaggerated or distorted 

1. I.I., P. 84. This "Toraraya” is identified with the notorious Toramana, 

who, in this way, likewise becomes a 6ravaka. 

2. The articles by Muni Nyayavijaya and Muni Dar$anavijaya in Jaina 

Saiya Prakaia, DIpotsavI Anka, Vol. 7, Pp. 7 ff., as well as Pp. 145 
and 151. 

3. Vide R. N. Dandejkar: The History of the Guptas, Poona, 1941,.P. 148 f. 
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iacts so grossly as to invent those unique deeds ascribed 
to his patron and thus *to have falsified history to an 
extent unallowed even to a secular eulogist. Taking 
therefore Siddhasona’s description as genuine Vritteti- 
vritta, his Dvatrimfiika cannot possibly be addressed to 
some obscure Harigupta of the time of the decline and 
fall of the Gupta Empire. 

Therefore the appellation “Hari” must be under¬ 
stood as a mere synonym for "Indra”, used in the con¬ 
ventional sense 1 . 

. Thus, the choice narrows itself down to the two 
greatest and most renowned of the Gupta rulers : 
Samudragupta and Chandragupta II: both great 
conquerors and ingenious rulers, who, after victo¬ 
rious campaigns, reigned over a vast and prosperous 
empire for long periods of glorious peace, both eulogized 
for personal valour, both patrons of poetry and learning, 
both munificent and of generally acknowledged broad¬ 
mindedness and tolerance 2 , and both adorned with the 
title of “Vikrarcaditya”. So far as Samudragupta is 
concerned, this latter fact (though, of course, the epithets 
"Parakrama” and “Vyaghraparakrama 3 ,” “Parakra- 
manka 4 and "Vikramartka” 5 were known before as 

1. The word "Hari” is found to be used in this very same sense by the 

author of the Vadnagar Fort Prafasti, in which King Kumarapala of 
Gujarat is described as "H.irir ili jfifitah prabhnvaj jane": vide Muni 
Darsanavijaya’s article in Jain a Salya PrakcUa, 1.1., P. 159, Note. 

2. For Samudragupta, vide the Allahabad and Eran Pillar Inscriptions 

(Sircar, 1.1., Pp. 254 ft.), for Chandragupta the Mathura, Udayagiri and 
Meharauli Inscriptions (I.I., Pp. 269 ff.), and for both V. A. Smith (U, 
Pp. 297 ff.), R.S. Tripathi, Religious Toleration under the ImperialGuplns 
(/. H. Q., XV, Pp. 1 ff.), and R. N. Dandelcar, 1. 1., Pp. 44 ff. 

S. On coins : vide Ojha, 1. 1., Pp. 15S ff. 

4. Vide the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, Sircar, 1.1., P. 156, Para 17. 

5. Vide the colophon of the preserved part of Samudragupta's Krishna- 

charita, as per the notice of "S. R. S.” in Indian Culture, Vol. ' X 

P. 78 f. 
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applied to him) was ingeniously inferred by V. A. Smith 
long ago, but has actually bee n established only recently 
by the discovery of a coin of this ruler at Bamnala in 
Indore State bearing this very legend 1 . It is obvious 
that this discovery will necessitate are-examination of the 
literary references to ‘‘Vikramaditya”, a number of which 
might now have to be apportioned to the brilliant and 
accomplished Samudragupta, thus detracting from the 
glory of his son ! 

To decide whether either of these two rulers could 
have been addressed by Siddhasena Divakara, the 
following will have to be considered: 

(1) According to recent researches 3 , Samudra- 
gupta’s empire was shaken by insurrections on the latter’s 
death. On that occasion certain tribes, hitherto allied 
(Khafcts or 6akas : it is still disputed), started to menace 
the northern borders. Samudragupta’s immediate 
successor, Ramagupta, cowardly tried to purchase peace 
from them by surrendering his queen Dhruvadevl. 
Ramagupta's brother Chandragupta, however, saved 
both queen and empire by a bold coup and took the 
reins of affairs in his own hand, becoming himself em¬ 
peror and Dhruvadevl’s husband. Even if the historical 
truth of these events, which have been inferred from 

1. Vide V. A. Smith, I. 1., P. 347, as well as the notice of D. B. Diskalkar 

in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. V, Part II, P. 136 
f., for which reference I am indebted to Mr. S. L. Katre, my colleague 
at the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. 

2. A. S. Altekar, A New Gupta King (JBORS , XIV, Pp. 223 ff. and 

XV, P. 134); D. R. Bhandarkar, New Light on the Early Gupta History 
(Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932, Pp. 189 if.); K. P. Jayaswal, 
Chandra Gupta II and his Predecessors (JBORS, XVIII, Pp. 17 ff.); 

V. V. Mirashi, Further Light on R&magupta (I. A, (1933), Pp. 201 ff.); 
N. N. Das Gupta, Rama Gupta (Indian Culture;' IV (1937), Pf. 216 ff.); 
Jagan Nath, Some ‘Observations on the Reign of Chandragupta IF 
Vihramadilya ” (NIA t II (1940), Pp. 685 ff.). 
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later literature, might . be questioned, in any case it is 
certain from epigraphic evidence that Chandragupta II 
did subdue a number, of enemies and strengthened and 
enlarged the empire taken over by him. 


And “there's the rub’’ : for the very fact that he 
, actually did take over an empire, no matter how and 
in what condition, would not allow the following pas¬ 
sage of the Gunavachauadvatrimsikd to be applied to 
him : 


-rguT ggfa ftarTamftf stgai ftm 

jtt'rT h ?[<n: 




»i?yu 


This stanza clearly suggests that at the beginning 
of the reign of the patron there was no consolidated 
empire, nor had there been one before, that numerous 
small rival principalities, constantly at war with one 
another, occupied its place, and that it was he who 
created the empire by their unification. 


Still more explicit is the following passage : 

fanftaT.ii^ii 

which makes it clear that the pre-empire stage 
existed even at the time of the birth of the hero. It 
could not therefore refer to Chandragupta, at the time 
of whose birth his illustrious father Samudragupta 
must have been in the prime of his life and his glorious 
career of conquest in full progress, heralding, even at that 
stage, the fact that the earth “belonged” to him. 


As it would, moreover, appear that Chandragupta 
had to fight from his 1 very accession, not only this, hut 
that he probably gained the throne only after successfully 
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fighting the EhaSas or f^akas, the following words, too, 
could not be applied to him : 

.STS’SRJr I 

\ 

* a R q , ^rar«tr ^mfr^r ^rrrftr unit 

For they state that in the beginning, when the hero was 
indifferent towards the Earth, i. e., before he started on 
his campaigns of conquest, his prosperity was unstable. 
This could certainly not be said with regard to the heir 
to the proverbial wealth accumulated by Samudragupta 
during his many successful wars. 

All these passages, however, excellently suit 
Samudragupta himself, who having inherited a small 
kingdom of limited resources developed it into the 
glorious Gupta Empire with its vast extension and 
fabulous wealth, and this by his own initiative and 
genius. 

(2) Besides, notwithstanding Chandragupta IJ’s. 
achievements in war and peace, this prince does not seem 
to lend himself well as ah object to the unrestrained 
P r aise and actual admiration of an austere and stern 
person like a Jaina Sadhu, and this not an ordinary 
Jaina Sadhu to boot, but an eminent and representative 
champion of truth like Siddhasena Divakara. For 
Chandragupta II, though he had saved the empire from 
threatening disintegration and earned praise for this 
deed 1 , also met with disapproval re the moral 
aspect of his actions and acquired an odious reputation, 
which survived,- side by side with his fame, for many 

1. \'ide Raja.3ekha.ra, Kavyamimarhsa, the stanza quoted by Jagan Natli, 
1.1., P. 689, Note 13; further references can be found in Pt. Bhagvad- 
datta s Bharatavarsha ha 1 tihdsa — Zdiyuga se Guplasamrajya he anta 
tak, Lahore, 1940. 
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centuries. Thus in the Cambay and Sangli Plates 1 , his 
name finds itself quoted, to show off, by the contrast of 
his evil example, the merits of some later ruler. He is, 
m undisguised terms, accused of “cruelty towards his 
elder brother, adultery committed with his brother’s 
wife and other evil deeds”. The Sanjan Copper-Plates 
Grant 2 3 carries the accusations against him even further, 
by directly inculpating him with having murdered his 
brother, usurped throne and queen and acquired a false 
reputation for liberality by fraudulent transactions of 
enormous extent (literally : by causing “crores” to be 
written instead of “lakhs”). 

A reflection of this stain on Chandragupta’s 
character may perhaps be seen in the fact that con¬ 
temporaneous records, so far as available to-day, never 
praise this ruler for moral qualities, except that his 
I oreign Minister \ Irasena, who accompanied him on a 
campaign and, en route, dedicated a cave to &iva, calls 
him, in the pertinent inscription, Rajadhirajarshi\ In 
fact , the way how, c. g., in the Sanchl Stone Inscription 4 
a whole bunch of epithets denoting excellent moral 
qualities is attached to the Sangha, while the king’s 
name stands unadorned, is illustrative. 

Samudragupta s records, in sharp contrast, are full 
of glowing testimonies to his admirable character, his 
great moral qualities, and his interest in serious questions 
of a religious or philosophical nature. Thus, Harishena 
praises his self-control ( praiama ) 5 as well as the "over- 

1. Jagan Nath, 1. 1., P. 686. This record was composed in 871 A. D. 

2. U, P. 687. My interpretation of this stanza deviates from that of the 

author of the article under reference. 

3. CJdayagiri Cave Inscription, Sircar, 1.1., p. 271 

4. Sircar, U„ P. 273. 

5. Sircar, 1.1., P. 259, Para 30 and P. 256, Para 15. 
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flow of the multitudes of his good qualities, adorned 
by hundreds of noble deeds, which sweeps the fame 
of other princes down to the soles of their feet 
( sucharitagatalamkritanekagunaganotsiktibhig charana- 
talapramrishtanyanarapatiklrti 1 ), says that his mental 
serenity made him fit company for the wise (prajnanu- 
shafigochitasukhamanas 2 ) > that his heart was so soft 
that he could be won over by mere devotion and 
submission, and that he was full of mercy ('bhaktya- 
vanatimatragrahyamriduhridaya’ and ‘anukampavat’ 3 4 ), 
that he was so just as to be a cause of rise for the good 
and of ruin for the wicked (sadhvasadhudayapralaya- 
hetu*), that his mind was continuously engaged in the 
uplift of the miserable, the poor, the unprotected and 
the afflicted (kripanadxnanathaturajanoddharanamantra- 
dlkshabhyupagatamanas 5 ), that many a wonderful self¬ 
less action done by him deserved to be praised for a long 
time (suchirastotavyanekadbhutodaracharita 6 ), and 
that he was “a flaming embodiment of the spirit of public 
good (samiddhasya vigrahavato lokanugrahasya 7 )”. 
He also calls him the building of the wall of religion 
(dharmaprachirabandha 8 ), a master of the true meanings 
of the scriptures (Sastratattvarthabhar'tri 9 ), praises his 
learning which pierces the essential nature of things 
(vaidushyam tattvabhedi 10 ) and refers to him as the only 

1. 1.1., P. 258, Para 25. 

2. I.I., P. 255, Para 5. 

3. U„ P. 259, Para 25. 

4. 1.1. 

5. 1.1., P. 259, Para 26. 

6. 1.1., Para 27. 

7. 1.1,, Para 26 : the translation of this passage isas given by D. B. Diskal- 

kar. Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions, Part II, P. 47. 

8. 1.1., P. 256, Para 15. 

9. 1.1., P. 255, Para 5. 

10. 1.1., P. 256, Para 15. 
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object worthy of the contemplation of those who know 
to appreciate excellent qualities and discernment 
(gunamatividusham dhyanapatram ya ekah 1 ). 

Thus there can be no doubt that in view of the 
moral qualities, too, which the • Gunavachcmadvatrimkika 
refers to, Samudragupta is a suitable object of Siddha- 
sena’s eulogy. 

(3) The impression that the Gumvachanadvatrirh- 
6ika might be addressed to Samudragupta is further 
strengthened by the fact that in other respects, too, Hari- 
shena's Pragasti, supplemented by the Eran Pillar 
Inscription, ascribes to Samudragupta, with most 
striking concurrence, exactly the same characteristic 
features and deeds as Siddhasena praises in his patron, 
such as : 

(a) Descent from dynasty of kings 2 ,=Point 1 

(supra). 

(b) Numerous principalities existing 3 4 ,=Point 3. 

(c) Victorious campaigns led against the latter/ 

=Point 4. 

(d) Defeated princes become vassals, their lands . 

being restored to them 5 ,=Point 5. 

(e) Alliances by diplomatic transactions with 

neighbours, some of them kings 6 ,—Point 

6 . 

(/) Creation of consolidated empire 7 ,=Point 7. 

1. U, P. 256, Para 16. 

2. Allahabad Pillar Inscription, Sircar, 259, Para 28f., as well as 

following records. 

3. i.l., throughout. 

4. Do. 

5. 1.1„ R 258, Para 23 and P. 259, Para 26. 

6. U., P. 258, Para 23 f. * 

7. 1.1, throughout. 
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(g) Strict rule 1 ,== Point 8. 

(h) Great prosperity*, = Point 10. 

(i) Fame transgressing the oceans 3 , = Point 12. 

(j) Love for learning and philosophy*,=Point 13. 

(k) Having sons 5 , = Point 14. 

(/) His excellent qualities, surpassing those of all 
other rulers, are the cause of his fame 6 , 
—Point 15. 

(m) Sagacity 7 ,—Point 16. 

(«) Liberality 8 , —Point 17. 

(o) Skill at arms and valour 9 ,=Point 19. 

(p) Outspoken kindness of heart 10 ,—Point 20. 

(q) Profound erudition 11 , —Point 21. 

(: r ) Being a Hindu 12 , = Point 23. 

(s) Super-man 15 ,=Point 26. 

If Harishena (leaving aside the Eran Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion, as it is anyhow incomplete) does not mention the 
period of continued peace and prosperity to which 

1. U„ P. 258, Para 22 f.;. P. 162, Para 24. 

2. 1.1., P. 259, Para 26, and following records. 

3. 1.1., P. 258, Para 24 (vide also P. 258, Para 25, P. 259, Para 30 and 

P. 261, Para 22). 

4. 1.1., P. 255, Para 5 f.; P. 256, Paras 15 ft.; P. 259, Para 26, etc. 

5. Eran Pillar Inscription, I.I., P. 161, Para 19. 

6. Allahabad Pillar Inscription, 1.1., P. 258, Para 25; also P. 161, Para 

2t f. 

7. 1.1., P. 259, Para 27. 

8. I.I., P. 259, Paras 25 and 26. 

9. 1.1., P. 256, Paras 11, 13 17, 18; P. 259, Paras 26 and 30 (Stanza 9); 

and P. 261, Paras 13, 16 and 23. 

10. 1.1., P. 258 (., Paras 25 and 26. ' 

11. 1.1., P. 255, Para 5 f.; P. 256, Para 15; P. 259, Para 27. 

12. 1.1., throughout. 

13. 1.1., P. 255, Para 9; P. 256, Para 16; P. 258, Paras 24 and 25; P. 259, 

Para 28. 
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Siddhasena so emphatically refers, this may be due to 
the fact that Harishena’s PraSasti was probably com¬ 
posed at a time when Samudragupta’s campaigns 
either had just come to an end or were still in progress 
(an assumption which is also corroborated by the much 
commented-upon absence of any allusion therein to the 
ASvamedha performed by that ruler). Siddhasena, on 
the other hand, appears to have written his DvatririiSika 
towards- the end of the reign of that Emperor, as already 
suggested. (For him, as a Jaina Sadhu, the absence of 
any allusion to the Agvamedha is only natural.) 

The beautiful characterization of Samudragupta 
as “a lord, super-man, severe, ever vigilant, mindful 
about himself”, found in the Buddhist Manjuhlmula- 
kalpa 1 , likewise covers a number of the characteristics 
of Siddhasena’s patron 2 . 

(4) It may be argued that the above considerations 
are of too general a nature to allow of the definite con¬ 
clusion that none but Samudragupta can be the 
object of the Gunavachanadvatnmsika. To meet this 
objection, an additional argument can be adduced in 
support of that proposition. This is the fact that 
Siddhasena’s poem seems to be interwoven with allusions 
to contemporaneous events and persons, disguised by 
paranomasia, and therefore difficult to recognize for a 
reader remote in time and circumstances, but probably 
easily understood and readily enjoyed by the circle in 
which the poet moved. 

It has already been seen that the poem is full of 
double entendre and that many of its words are iridescent 

1. R. N. Danclekar: A History of the Guptas, V. 67, 

2, An idea of Samudragupta’s personality can be formed fiom a perusal of 

Radha KumuJ Mookerji's note Character of Samudragupta from his 

Inscription and Coins in Indian Culture, Vol IX, Pp. 177 ff. 
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with variegated meanings, challenging the reader’s imagi¬ 
nation to follow the poet into the intricacies of his fancy. 
When he, e. g., uses the word “guna”, he often leaves it to 
the reader to find out whether "virtues” are referred to, 
or the "attributes” of Logic, or both; or when he calls his 
hero’s Fame "aprameya” (St. 6), he keeps him wonder¬ 
ing whether this adjective is used in .the conventional 
sense of “immeasurable”, or the special one of "not to 
be proved” which it has as a logical term, or both; or 
when he speaks of the king’s "naya”, it may be simply 
“maxims”, or the "stand-points” of Jaina Logic, or more 
likely both. 

When proper nouns are concerned, the decision is 
even more difficult, as there is the danger of hitting 
beyond the mark and inferring meanings of which the 
poet never thought! How is, for instance, the modem 
reader to decide whether or not the word "Satyabhama” 
(St. 9) is meant to imply an allusion to the Empress 
DattadevI, whose portrait appears on some of Samudra- 
gupta’s coins, alternating with that of &rI-LakshmI 
whose co-wife she can be called with fullest justifica¬ 
tion ?' 

How to decide whether or not the expression 
"Adyapurusha” (St. 23), which may refer either to 
Vishnu or to the first Tlrthankara Rishabhanatha, simul¬ 
taneously also implies an allusion to the "AdirSja” 
of certain Gupta records, i. e., to Ghatotkacha, the 
"Ancestor” of the Gupta Emperors ? 1 2 3 

It is still more uncertain whether or not King 
Hastivarman of Vengi, or perhaps VyaghrarSja of Maha- 

1. Possibly it is an allusion to some passage of Sanuidragupta’s Krishna - 

charita, the pertinent part of which is not .available : vide supra. 

2. Vide the Poona and Rithpur Copper-plate Inscriptions of Prabhavatl 

Gupta, Sircar, 1.1., Pp. 412 and 415.* 
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kantara whom Samudragupta defeated 1 2 , or both, are in 
Siddhasena’s mind, when he speaks of those "bhuja- 

parighaparispandadriptair narendraih. 

mrigapatipatibhih”, contrasting their policy of barbaric 
destruction with his patron’s wise practice of restitution 
and reconciliation (St. 14) ! 

' Nor would it be safe to say that Vishnugopa of 
Kafichl hides himself behind the expression “gopalavat” 
(St. 12), used with such broad irony that this defeated 
adversary of Samudragupta’s cannot escape from being 
recalled by the reader 3 . 

The same holds good for MaheSvara and Achyuta 
(St. 27), names which forcibly must have reminded the 
contemporary reader of Rudradeva and Achyuta, those 
two kings of Aryavarta who, according to Harishena, 3 
were eradicated by Samudragupta: Achyuta being 
mentioned by the former even twice, as it appears that 
he was defeated by the Emperor’s own arm in personal 
combat! 

It cannot, however, be denied that the Guna- 
vachanadvatrim&ika contains at least one clear and 
unambiguous reference to Samudragupta’s history, viz., 
the words “lalanlya tvadajna Mahendradlnam yadguna- 
paritulanadurvinlta gunas te” (St. 7). Obviously this 
passage would not be .creditable to Siddhasena’s poetic 
genius, were the word "Mahendra” merely to be taken 
in its conventional sense of “Indra-like ruler”, as this 
meaning would be neutralized by the following “adi” 
and thus become pointless and poetically insipid. It is 
therefore necessary to understand it as a proper name, in 

1. Vide the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, Sircar, P. 256 f., Para 19 f. 

2. Sircar, 1. 1. 

3. Sircar, I. 1., P. 256, Para 13 and P. 257, Para 21. 
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which function it can only refer to King Mahendra of 
Kosala, mentioned by Harishena as “Kausalakamahe- 
ndra”, the first in the group of kings of Dakshinapatha 
recorded to have been defeated by Samudragupta 1 
during his southern campaign. Only if taken in this 
sense, the passage reads like true poetry, deprecatingly 
summing up Mahendra and those other princes as an 
inferior crowd, whose qualities are so negligible that 
Samudragupta's Qualities, measuring themselves with 
them, get out of control with exultation at their own 
superiority ! The conventional meaning of "Mahendra” 
is not completely lost either, as now it puts a high-light 
of irony on the whole expression. 

If it is admitted that all this evidence allows of 
the conclusion that Siddhasena did address his Guiia- 
vachanadvatriihHka to Samudragupta, it is a question of 
minor importance whether or not the word "Chandra” 
or its synonyms occurring therein are meant to be 
taken as references to Prince Chandragupta, the later 
Emperor Chandragupta II. If, as has already been 
hinted at, the poem was written dyring the last years 
of Samudragupta's reign, Kumara Chandragupta must 
then have been in the prime of his life, and his prover¬ 
bial valour must have made him conspicuous eyen then 
in the military enterprises of his illustrious father. On 
the other hand, it is not improbable that they may 
refer to Samudragupta himself, who, according to 
V. A. Smith 3 , "in his youth must have borne the titles 
of both ChandraprakaSa (—prabhava) and Baladitya 
or Paraditya. ” 

Just as doubtful it is whether the comparison of 
the hero’s splendour with that of the sun (St. 24) is 

1. Sircar, P. 256, Para 19. 

2. 1. 1„ p. 347. 
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meant to imply an allusion to the title of Vikrama- 
ditya. 

8. CONCLUSION 

From the whole atmosphere which the Gunavachana- 
dvatnrhiika, supplemented by epigraphical records, depicts 
as surrounding the poet and his illustrious patrop, one 
cannot help inferring that the above referred-to episodes 
which the Prabandhas and Katbanakas have handed 
down re Siddhasena and Vikrama do reflect a good 
amount of historical truth, with Siddhasena’s “disciple” 
Vikrama safely identified as Samudragupta ! 

Thus the boldness, the profound erudition and 
independence of mental outlook which Siddhasena dis¬ 
plays in his poem make it easy to understand how he 
could make to his co-religionists the unheard-of proposal 
to translate the Jaina Canon into Sanskrit, the honoured 
language of the Gupta Court, whose Golden Age was led 
in by his patron Samudragupta, known to have been a 
Sanskrit poet himself. On the other hand, the zeal for 
his religion which he betrays makes one understand how, 
excommunicated by way of expiation for this “offence”, 
he made good by serving his beloved religion in his own 
way, viz,, by enlisting the interest of the greatest of 
the Gupta rulers for the Jaina Faith to such an extent 
that the Emperor, again true to the picture which 
both Siddhasena and Harishena have given of his 
fairness, great-heartedness and generosity, restituted 
to the Jamas the KudahgeSvara Temple, which had 
formerly been a Jaina temple 1 , allowed them to erect 
Tlrthankara temples where they pleased, and accorded 
substantial grants and other concessions to places of 
Jaina worship. And who knows to what extent that 

1. Vide my article quoted above, 
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great monarch, merciful and philosophically inclined as 
he was, may have not been attracted by Jaina doctrines, 
for whom a more eloquent and enthusiastic exponent 
than Siddhasena can scarcely be imagined ! . 

That other well-known episode of the "Four 
6lokas” referred to above, representing poet and patron 
as bandying Sanskrit verses d la impromptu, likewise 
fits in well with the characteristics of both, supplied by 
the Dvatriihfiika and epigraphical records. 

The story, too, that Siddhasena temporarily be¬ 
came somewhat lax in his habits, dazzled by court-life 
and royal favour, and had to be brought back to the 
fold of rigid monastic discipline by his old Guru*, may be 
a reflection of the honours which the poet must have en¬ 
joyed at the court of his patron, though, it is true, the 
Prabandhas do not connect this episode with Vikrama's 
name. 

It is not unlikely either that Siddhasena, as the 
Prabhavakacharita (1. 1., P. 60, St. 164 ff.) relates, did 
visit King Dhanafljaya of Broach, if this king could be 
proved to be identical with King Dhanafljaya of Kus- 
thalapura, who, according to Harishena, was defeated by 
Samudragupta in the course of his southern campaign. 
This would, however, presuppose Kusthalapura, a 
mysterious name to epigraphists as yet, to be identical 
with Broach, and the latter to be counted as situated in 
the Dakshinapatha: assertions which, however, it is 
not intended to advocate here. 

If thus all the above observations combine in pro¬ 
claiming that Siddhasena Divakara flourished during 
the reign of Samudragupta, and that most likely during 

1. Vide Prabhavakacharita , 1.1., P. 56, St. 74 ff.; Prabandhaho&a , 1.1., P. 

17, Para 25; SamyaktvasaptatikH-vfitti, 1,1.; XJpade&apdsada, 1.1. 
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his later years, it can moreover be concluded that lie 
must have lived down into the reign of Chandragupta 
II. For though Samudragupta, as has been pointed out 
before, is now included in the number of those rulers who 
bore the appellation of Vikramaditya, and though, there¬ 
fore, it is yet to be decided which of the literary references 
to Vikramaditya, ascribed to Chandragupta, actually 
point to that ruler, and which to his brilliant father, 
still the fame of the "&ikari” will probably remain on the 
shoulders of Chandragupta II. Therefore the nine 
gems, too, would remain connected with the latter, and 
it would appear that Siddhasena, though he addressed 
the Giinavachanadvatrim&iha to Samudragupta, was 
also conspicuous at the court of Chandragupta II as 
the Kshapanaka-Srutasena mentioned in the Jyotir- 
viddbharana. Later on, legend obviously mixed up the 
several features of the two Gupta Vilcramadityas , 
welding them into the figure of one single monarch, 
who, from a tolerant and philosophically inclined ruler, 
who favoured and patronized the famous Jaina logician 
and probably liked to hear Jaina Philosophy expounded 
along with the Six Hindu Darianas, gradually became a 
&ravaka King in the light of Jaina Tradition. 


Not only thus much, but this king seems gradually 
also to have become invested with the title of “Samvat- 
sara-pravartaka”, being made responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of the “Vikrama-Samvat”. This presupposed 
the feat of projecting this “Vikramaditya ', and with 
him his "Guru”, back by several centuries, so as to 
enable their existence in 56 B. C., which (vide the 
second chapter of this paper) the Prabandhas and 
Pattavalls report, fusing this already synthetic 
"Vikramaditya” with the assumed mysterious prototype 
of all the numerous “Vikramadityas”, "Sakaris” and 
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"Sariivatsara-pravartakas” of the ensuing ages, viz ., 
the genuine founder of the “Vikrama-Samvat”, thus 
leaving philologists and historians, in Siddhasena’s 
words, param vyaihsitah ! 

And yet, who can say whether Siddhasena’s patron 
Samudragupta was not indeed a ‘ Samvatsara- 
pravartaka”, only not with regard to the “Vikrama 
Era,” but to the much discussed ‘‘Gupta Era * 1 2 ” ? Referr¬ 
ing to the Nalanda and Gaya Copper-plates of Samudra¬ 
gupta, D. C. Sircar says: “If however it may be assumed 
that this charter and No. 5, infra, were forged to make 
up the loss of genuine charters of Samudragupta dated 
in year 5 and year 9, it should be suggested that the 
Gupta Era began from the 1st year of this king” 3 . As 
R. C. Majumdar has recently shown 3 that these charters 
are indeed most probably exact copies of spoilt originals, 
this latter assumption would be a fact. Therefore 
Stanza 27 of the Guncivit chan ad vTUy vfn&UiZi might be taken 
as a most significant reflection of this important histori¬ 
cal event! 

In this paper, it has been attempted to disentangle, 
out of the jumble of the three heterogeneous “Vikrama- 
dityas” which the tradition of the Jainas presents, at 
least those two bearers of that title who functioned as 
the patrons of Siddhasena Divakara. It seems a 
thankless task to try to say anything new re the third 
one, the "Vikramaditya” kat’exochen, on the basis of the 

I ■ —. . .. . .. ... - _ _ _ 

1. Vide \.4\. Smith, 1.1., P. 296, as well as later theories sponsored by 

S. K. Dikshit in Indian Culture, VI (1940), Pp. 191 ff. t Dhirendra 

Nath Mookerji in Bharatiya Vidya of 1945, P. 96, and M. V. Kibe in 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. I (1944) p n 

417 IT. 1 " P * 

2. 1. 1., P. 263, Note. 

3. The Gay& and Nalandd Plates of Samudragupta {Indian Culture Vol XI 

Pp. 225 ft.), ' * ' 
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expedients available so far, since, after deducting these 
two Gupta Vikramadityas, it is only a dreary skeleton 
what remains of the much discussed ''Vikramaditya'’ 
of the Jainas, alleged contemporary of Kalakacharya 
and dislodger of the “Sahanusahis” whom the latter 
Acharya had piloted to Gardabhilla’s capital Ujjayin! 
from far-off "Sakakula” 1 : it is not much more than 
a name, which, though sanctified by a hoary tradition, 
no scholarly acumen has been able to bring to life up-to 
this day ! It is just possible that excavations undertaken 
on the site of ancient Uj jay ini may some day perform 
the miracle : yet who would a priori guarantee even their 
success ? 2 

1. Vide W. Norman Brown, The Story oj Kdlaka, Smithsonian Institu- 

tion, Freer Gallery of Art, Oriental Series, Washington, 1933, Pp. 3 ff, 
and P. 56, Note 10. 

2. I am sorry to state that MS No, 119 ofMuniraj Shri Kantivijayaji's 

Bhandar at Chh&ni, which, according to the JwaratwakoSa, s. v. “Dva- 
trimlad-dvatrimpika No. I”, promises to contain a commentary to the 
whole of Siddhasena Divakara^s D vd,trim§ad~dvatriihHk & by Udayasa- 
gara, contains in reality only-a Tika to the 21st (or "Vardhainana—) *' 
Dvatrim&ka, as I was informed on my request for the loan of this 
MS.—It is therefore a fact that so far no commentary to Siddhasena's 
remaining 20 Dvatrimfikas, including the GunavachanadvatrimHkd, 
is known to exist. 
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AVANTl IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By 

B. C. Law, Calcutta 

The Avantls were one of the moot powerful of tjie 
Kshatriya clans in ancient India. They occupied the 
territory which lay north of the Vindhya mountains. 
C ey were one of the four chief monarchies in India when 
Buddhism arose and were later absorbed into the 
Monyan empire 1 . Ihey were an ancient people as the 
Mahabharata points out. Their dual monarchy Vinda 
and Anuvinda, led Duryodhana’s army in the battle of 
Kurukshetra and really speaking the Avantls made up 
one-fifth of the entire Kuru host 2 . They were great 
warriors accomplished in battles, of firm strength and 
prowess, and were two of the best chariot-warriors. 
They used to fight with maces, bearded darts, swords 
and long spears 3 . They figured very prominently in 
the course of the whole war and performed many glorious 
and heroic deeds. They rendered great and useful 
service to the Kaurava cause both by their individual 
prowess and generalship, as well as by The numerous 
army consisting of forces of all descrip tions that they 

1. Psalms of the Brethren, P. 107, N.l. 

2. Mbh, V. 19. 24. - - - - 

3. 166. 
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led to battle. They supported Bhlshma in the early 
stage of the battle 1 . They led an attack against the 
mighty Arjuna 2 . They fought very bravely with the 
mighty Ira vat, son of Arjuna. They attacked 
Dhrishtadyumna, the Generalissimo of the Pandavas. 
They surrounded Arjuna and fought Bhlmasena. 3 
Thus they fought bravely in the field until they laid down 
their lives at the hands of Arjuna according to some 4 
or'at the hands of Bhfma according to others 5 . 

According to the Matsya-Purana (Ch. 43) the 
.Avantls originated from the Haihaya dynasty 6 of which 
KarttavIrySrjuna was the most glorious ruler. There 
were marital relations between the royal families of the 
AVantls and the ruling dynasty of the Yadus. Rajya- 
dhidtevl, a Yadu princess, was married to the king of 
Avantl 7 . She gave birth to two sons, Vinda and Upa- 
vinda, who are most probably to be identified with the 
heroic Avantl princes, Vinda and Anuvinda, whose 
mighty deeds in the Kurukshetra battle are recorded in 
the Mahabharata*. 

The celebrated grammarian Panini refers to 
Avantl in one of his sutras (IV. 1. 176), 

It is interesting to note that the country of 
Avantl much of which is rich land had been colonised or 
conquered by Aryan tribes who came down the Indus 
Valley and turned east from the Gulf of Kutch. It 
was called Avantl as late as the second century A. D. 

T. Ibid., VI. 16; XI. 17, etc. 

•2. Ibid ., VI. 59. 

3. Ibid., VI. 102 and 113. 

4. Ibid., VII. 99. 

5. Ibid., XI. 22. 

6. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition , Pp. 102, 267, 

7. Vishnu- Purina, XV. 12; Agni-Purdna, ’ Ch. 275. 

ibtd.> iv. i 4 , ; 
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as we find in Rudradaman’s inscription at Junagarh, 
but from the 7th or 8th century onwards it was called 
Malava 1 2 , 

AvantI was one of the most flourishing kingdoms of 
ancient India and one of the sixteen great territories 
(mahajanapadas) of the Jambudlpa. The country 
produced abundance of food and the people were wealthy 
and prosperous*. It was here that the Pall language in 
which the books of the Hlnayana Buddhists have been 
written was, according to some, probably a mixed 
form of speech and it was elaborated in AvantI or 
Gandhara 3 . 

AvantI was a great centre of Buddhism. Several 
of the most earnest and zealous adherents of the 
Dhamma either were born or resided here, e. g., 
Abhayakumara 4 , IsidasI 5 6 , Isidatta 8 , Dhammapala 7 , 
Sonakutikanna 8 , and especially Mahakachchayana 9 . 

MahSkachchayana was born at UjjayinI in the 
amily of the chaplain (purohita) of King Chanda 
Pajjota. He learnt the three Vedas and after 
his father’s death he succeeded him to the chaplain¬ 
ship. He went to the Buddha who taught him the 
Norm with such effect that, at the end of the lesson, he 
with his attendants was established in arhantship with 
thorough grasp of letter and meaning. It was through 

1. Buddhist India, P. 28. 

2. Anguttara Nikaya , IV, 252, 256, 261. 

3. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism , I, 282. 

4. Theragdthd Comm. 39. 

5. Therigatha Comm . 261-4. 

6. Theragdthd, 120. 

7. Ibid., 204. 

8. 'Ibid., 369; IJddna, v. 6. 

9. Samyutta Nikdya, HI, P. 9; IV, 117; Anauttara Nikaya, I, 23; V, 46; 

Majjhima Nik&ya, III, 94, 223. 
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his effort that he succeeded in establishing Pajjota in 
the faith 1 2 . Mahakachchayana himself being a native of 
Avanti worked with zeal for the diffusion of the new 
faith amongst his countrymen. The great success of 
his missionary activity in his native province is 
somewhat explained by the fact of his initial success 
in converting the ruler of the country, Chanda Pajjota. 
He while dwelling at Avanti so successfully explained in 
detail the meaning of a stanza mainly dealing with 
Kasinas to an upasika named Kali that she was very 
'much satisfied with his explanation. He also explained 
to a householder of Avanti named Haliddikani a 
stanza dealing with the question of vedana, rufa, sanhd 
and vihhdna dhatus and samkhara, and the householder 
was very much satisfied. The same devout and inquisi¬ 
tive householder again approached him for the eluci¬ 
dation of some of the knotty points of the Buddhist 
doctrine and he made them clear to him". Mahaka¬ 
chchayana used to be present whenever any sermon 
was delivered by the Buddha on Dhamma. Therefore 
the bhikkhus used to keep a seat for him 3 . It is, 
therefore, clear that the followers of Buddhism in the 
western province of Avanti must have been very 
numerous and influential at the same time, showing 
that under the energetic ministration of the Thera 
Mahakachchayana the new doctrine of peace and 
emancipation had spread far and wide over the 
province. 

Mahavlra, the great propounder of the Jaina faith, 
is said to have performed some of his penances in the 
country of Avanti. The capital of Avanti, UjjayinI, 

1. Psalms of the Brethren, 238-9. 

2. Samyutta Nikdya, IV, Pp. 115-16. 

3. Dhammapada Commentary, II, Pp. 176-77. 
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was also visited by him where he did penance in a ceme¬ 
tery when Rudra and his wife tried in' vain to interrupt 
him 1 . 

One of the sacred places of the Lingayat sect is 
situated in AvantI at UjjayinI (UjjenI) which is fre¬ 
quently visited by the Lingayat itinerant ascetics*. 

The Pradyotas were kings of AvantI. King 
Chanda Pajjota (Chanda Pradyota) was a contemporary 
of the Buddha. In Buddha’s time the king of Madhura 
was styled Avantiputta showing tha't on his mother’s 
side he was connected with the royal family of UjjayinI 3 . 
UjjayinI played an important part in the political history 
of India. Under the Pradyotas, it rose to a very high 
position and its power and prowess were feared even 
by the great emperors of Magadha. AjatasSatru forti¬ 
fied his capital Raj agriha in expectation of an attack 
about to be made by King Pajjota of UjjenI. A matri¬ 
monial alliance was established between the royal 
families of KatiiambI and AvantI. Pajjota, king of 
AvantI, grew angry and was determined to attack 
Udena, king of Kosambx, knowing that he (Udena) 
surpassed him in glory. Pajjota got an elephant made of 
wood and concealed in it sixty warriors. Knowing 
that Udena had a special liking for fine elephants, 
Pajjota had informed him by spies that a matchless and 
glorious elephant could be found in the frontier forest 
Udena came to the forest and, in the pursuit of the prize, 
he became separated from his retinue and was made 
captiye. While a captive he fell in love with Vasula- 
catta, King Pajjota's daughter. Taking advantage of 
Pajjota s absence from his kingdom, he fled from his 

1. Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism , P. 33, 

2. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 227. 

3. D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures , 1918, P. 53, 
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kingdom with Vasuladatta. Udena managed to reach 
his kingdom taking Vasuladatta with him. He made 
her his queen 1 . In the 4th century B. C. UjjenI became 
subject to Magadha. ASoka, Chandragupta’s grand¬ 
son, was stationed at Ujjain as viceroy of the Avant! 
country 2 . Vikramaditya, the celebrated king of Ujjain, 
expelled the Scythians and thereafter established his 
power over the greater part of India. He restored the 
Hindu monarchy to its ancient splendour 3 . In later 
times some of the ruling families of AvantI made mark 
in Indian history. Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty 
dethroned , Indrayudha and installed in his place 
Chakrayudha with the assent of the neighbouring 
northern powers of the Avantis, the Bhojas and the 
Yavanas 4 . The Paramara dynasty of Malwa (anciently 
known as AvantI) was founded by Upendra 01 
Krishnaraja early in the 9th century. Mufija who was 
famous for his learning and eloquence was not only a 
patron of poets but himself a poet of no mean reputa¬ 
tion. Muflja’s nephew, the famous Bhoja, ascended 
the throne of Dhara which was in those days the capital 
of Malwa and ruled gloriously for more than forty years 
Until the beginning of the thirteenth century A. D. the 
Paramara dynasty of Malwa lasted as a purely local 
power. In this century this dynasty was superseded by 
chiefs of the Tomara clan who were followed in their 
turn by the Chauhan kings from whom the crown 
passed to the Moslem kings in 1401 A. D. 

AvantI became a great commercial centre. Here 
met the three routes, from the western coast with its 
sea-ports Surparaka (Sopara) and Bhrigukachch ha 

~~ Cf. Buddhist r »#*. Pp. 4-7, and Bhasis Svapnavdsavadatta. 

2. Smith, Aioka, P. 235. 

3. McCrindle, Ancient India, Pp. 154.-55. 

4 . Smith, Early History of India, P. 398. 
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(Broach), from the Deccan and from ^ravastl in Kogala 
(Oudh). The Periplns of the Erythrean Sea (Sec. 48) 
points out that from Ozene (Ujjain) was brought down 
to Barygaza commodities for local consumption or ex¬ 
port to other parts of India, e. g., onyx-stones, porcelain, 
fine muslins, mallow-tinted cotton, etc. 

AvantI was also a great centre of learning. The 
Hindu astronomers reckoned their first meridian of 
longitude from Uj jay ini and the dramas of Kalidasa, 
were performed on the occasion of the Spring Festival 
before its Viceregal Court, c. 400 A. D. 1 Nine famous 
persons known as Nava-Ratna (nine gems) adorned the 
court of Vikramaditya, king of UjjayinI, 

UjjayinI, the capital of AvantI which is situated 
on the Sipra, a tributary of the Charmanvatl (Chambal), 
is the modern Ujjain in Gwalior in Central India. It was 
built by AchchutagamT. According to the Avantya-khanda 
of the Skanda-Purana (Chap. 43), the great god Mahadeva 
after destroying the great demon called Tripura visited 
Avantipura, the capital of the Avantls, which, in honour 
of the great victory obtained by the god, came to be 
known as UjjayinI, This city was visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, in the 7th century A. D. Acc¬ 
ording to him, UjjayinI was about 6,000 li in circuit. It 
-was a populous city. There were several convents but 
they were mostly in ruins. There were many priests. 
The king belonged to the Brahmin caste. Not far from 
the city there was a stupa 3 . 

The coins current in Ujjain have a special mark. 
On some of the rare coins the word Ujeniya is incised 
in Brahml characters of the 2nd century B. C. Generally 

1. Ra,pson, Ancient India, P. 175. 

2. Dipavamsa (Oldenberg), P. 57. 

3. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 270. 
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on one side is found a man with a symbol of the sun and 
on the other is seen the sign of Ujjain. On some coins, a 
bull within a fence or the Bodhi tree or the Sumeru hill 
or the figure of the Goddess of Fortune is seen on one side. 
Some coins of Ujjain are quadrangular while others are 
round 1 . Square copper Moghul coins were struck in this 
city upto the time of Shah Jahan I*. The class of round 
coins found at Ujjain display a special symbol, the ‘cross 
and balls’ known as the Ujjain symbol 3 . 


1. R, D. Banerjee, Prdchina Mndr&, P. 108. 

2. Brown, Coins of India, P. 87. 

3. Tbid., P. 20. 
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KING VIKRAMADITYA AND VIKRAMA SAMVAT 

By 

R. C. Majumdar, Dacca 

The era known today as Vikrama Sariivat and 
traditionally associated with King Vikramaditya has 
just completed two thousand years. It is, therefore, 
a fit occasion for discussing its origin and the historical 
character of the great king after whom it is named. 

The problem has engaged the attention of Indo¬ 
logists for a long time and wild views were entertained 
on the subject even by reputed scholars. A typical 
example of extreme scepticism is furnished by Fergu- 
sson. He held that a king Vikramaditya defeated the 
Hunas in the battle, of Kahror in 544 A. D., and the 
era was started from that year to celebrate that victory; 
but in order to give the era an antiquated appearance, 
the Brahmanas antedated it by 600 years or 10 
complete sixty-year cycles. 

This theory was adumbrated in 1880. Archaeolo¬ 
gical discoveries, since made., 'have proved beyond 
dispute that the era was in actual use-long before 544 
A. D., and no one now doubts that the era was actually 
started in 57 B. C. But the old- view that there was no 
king called Vikramaditya in the first-century--B. C./ and 
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the era of 57 B. C. had nothing to do with any such 
king, still holds the ground. 1 2 I propose therefore to 
deal separately with the two following questions:— 

1. Was there a king Vikramaditya in the first 
century B. C. ? 

2. If so, was the era of 57 B. C. founded by him ? 

l. king vikramaditya 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, writing in 1900, 2 observed : 

1 he tradition about a Vikramaditya, who was feakavi 
or enemy of the $akas and drove them and other foreigners 
out of the country and patronized learmtig, is ap¬ 
propriately applicable only to Chaudraftapta II of all 
the princes who flourished before him and after and whose 
names have come down to us.” The statement, which 
forms the basis of the views now almost universally 
accepted, conveys the impression that there is only 
a vague tradition or general statement that VikramS- 
ditya defeated the 6akas, and hence any king with that 
name or title, who is known to have defeated the 

1. In a thesis submitted to the Calcutta, University in 1912 I argued in 
favour of the old traditional view. A Bengali translation of the por¬ 
tion relating to Vikramaditya and the Vikrama era was published in 
a Bengali journal Pratibhd in 1913. Since then MM. H. P. Sastri ( Ep . 
Ind., Vol. XII, P. 319) and Sten Konow (Ibid, Vol. XIV, P. 294) 
have incidentally supported the old tradition, but without any detail¬ 
ed discussion. The present paper is mainly based on my thesis of 
1912, with notice of additional facts and arguments since published. 

With the exception of the two scholars mentioned above, almost all ate 
definitely of opinion that there was no King Vikramaditya in the 
first century B. C. Dr. Fleet, for example, remarks"Later research, 
however, has shown that there was no such kilxg Vikramaditya and 
that that story (of his founding an era in 57 B. C.) is nothing but a 
myth, dating from the ninth or tenth century A. D. ( JRAS , 1913, P. 
997). Other writers, following him, have held that "it has been 
established that there was no Vikramaditya in the 1st century B C ” 
(IHQ, Vol. XI, P. 212). 

2. J&BRAS, Vol. XX, P. 398. 
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&akas, may be taken as the historical Vikramaditya 
round whom the traditions had grown up. In fact, 
however, the tradition is a long and complete story 
about King Vikramaditya, and it is necessary to state 
it at some length and discuss its historical character 
before formulating any opinion on his identification with 
any historical king. 

The traditions about Vikramaditya fall into two 
distinct classes. The one comprises mere legends des¬ 
cribing the supernatural powers and eminent qualities 
of his head and heart such as are found in 
Vetdlapanchavim§ati and Dvdtrimsatputtalikd. These 
have no historical value beyond proving that Vikrama¬ 
ditya was regarded as an ideal king long after his death. 
The other includes historical traditions which are con¬ 
tained partly in standard works of Jaina literature and 
partly in narratives connected with the history of 
Jama religion. I shall take Merutuaga’s Therdvali as 
a type of the first and Kalakacharya's narrative as an 
example of the other. 

Merutuuga is a Jaina scholar of the 14th century. 
His work is written in the form of comments on some of 
the old gdthds containing historical and chronological 
data. The work is composed in Sanskrit, but Meru- 
tunga generally quotes gdthds or verses in modified 
Mdgadhi as authority for his dates and statements, and 
explains them in Sanskrit prose. The substance of his 
historical and chronological informations regarding the 
kingdom of Malava may be stated as follows 1 :_ 

“Chandra Pradyota, king of Avanti, died on the 
same night as I lrthahkara Mahavira. His son Palaka 
reigned for 6.) years. At that time the Nandas succeed¬ 
ed to the supreme power at Pataliputra, and Ujjayinl 

1. Ibid, Vol. IX, Pp. 147 ff. 
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fell into their hands.. Nine Nandas following one 
another in succession reigned for 155 years. Then the 
Mauryas ruled for 108 years. After the Mauryas 
Pushpamitra ruled for 30 years. Then came Balamitra 
and Bhanumitra whose joint reign covered 60 years, and 
Nabhovahana who ruled for 40 years. Then came the 
Gardabhilla dynasty which was in power for 152 years. 
Gardabhilla reigned for 13 years and was then expelled 
by the $aka kings who ruled for 4 years. Vikramaditya, 
son of Gardabhilla, regained the kingdom of UjjayinI, 
founded the Vikrama era and reigned for 60 years. 
His four successors ruled respectively for 40, 11, 14 and 
10 years. Then the 6aka era commenced.” 

The foregoing statement may be summed up in the 


following chronological table :— 


Mahavlra died 

527 B. C. 

Palaka, acc. 

527 „ 

Nandas establish supremacy 

467 „ 

Mauryas establish supremacy 

312 „ 

Pushpamitra, acc. 

204 „ 

Balamitra, acc. 

174 „ 

Nabhovahana, acc. 

114 „ 

Gardabhilla, acc. . . ' .. 

74 „ 

Gardabhilla expelled by the 6akas 

61 „ 

VikramSditya recovers Ujjayini .. 

57 „ 

Four successors of Vikramaditya 

3-78 A. D. 

&aka era commences . . 

78 A. D. 


There is nothing in this general chronological scheme 
which, on the face of it, appears to be absurd or even 
unworthy of belief. In point of details also Merutunga's 
account is in fair accordance with known historical 
facts. The statement that the Mauryas ruled for 
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108 years may be reconciled with the Puranic statement 
by supposing that the 30 years assigned to Pushyamitra 
represent the last 30 years of the nominal Maurya rule 
during which Pushyamitra was exercising the real 
authority. It is noteworthy that according to the Vayu- 
P nr ana Pushyamitra ruled for 60 years, while the other 
- Puranas give it.as 36. Here also the discrepancy may 
be reconciled by a similar supposition. But whatever 
may be the case, Merutunga’s chronological scheme must 
be regarded, on the whole, as transmitting an old his¬ 
torical tradition, which, though not acceptable in all its 
details without further corroborative evidence, cannot 
be thrown out as worthless unless contradicted by posi¬ 
tive testimony of reliable character. It may be added 
that the gathas .containing references to Vikramaditya 
are also found in many other works besides Merutunga’s 
Theravall. Further, the great exploit of Vikramaditya, 
viz. the expulsion of the Sakas from UjjayinI, is corro¬ 
borated by the Kalakacharyakatha which gives the story 
in fuller details. It may be summed up as follows 1 : — 

“Kalakacharya had a sister called Saras vat I who 
joined the convent. King Gardabhilla of UjjayinI was 
fascinated by her beauty and ravished her. Kalaka¬ 
charya, being enraged, went to the west of the Indus 
and lived with a 6ahi (&aka) chief over whom he obtained 
great influence by means of his astrological knowledge. 
Gradually he came to learn that his patron and 95 other 
chiefs who lived in the same locality all obeyed a com¬ 
mon overlord. Kalakacharya persuaded his patron to 

l. Ibid, Pp. 139 ff.; Peterson : Third Report on Sanskrit MSS , P. 32, and 
Extracts, P. 26. Sten. Konow discusses the story and accepts it as 
a genuine historical tradition [C1I, Vol. II, Pp. xxvi ff., Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XIV, P. 294). Jayaswal also relies on the story and cites an old 
version of it (JBORS, Vol. XVI, Pp. 233, 293). The £ahi chiefs in 
the story are said to belong to J^agakula and their overlord is called 
SahanuSahi. 
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invade the kingdom of Gardabhilla with the aid of his 
95 fellow-chiefs, and himself joined the army that 
marched along Sindh and Gujarat, and besieged Ujjayin!. 
Ujjayini fell and the 6akas established their supremacy 
in Malava. After 17 years Vikramaditya, .son of 
Gardabhilla, regained his kingdom by expelling the 
t^akas. Kalakacharya, after defeating Gardabhilla and 
releasing his sister, went to the court of King Satavahana 
at Pratishthana.” 

The above 'story is related in various works, and 
gathas containing the incident have also been found. In 
some of them we get the additional information that 
“135 years after Vikrama having passed, again the 
$akas expelled Vikramaputra (Vikrama’s son. or descen¬ 
dant) and conquered the kingdom." 

We have tried to present the Vikramaditya tradi¬ 
tion as briefly as possible without going into unnecessary 
minor details. One is perfectly justified in not accept¬ 
ing it as historical so long as it is not corroborated by 
more positive evidence. But to regard Chandragupta 
II (or Skandagupta or YaSodharman) 1 as the Vikrama¬ 
ditya of Indian tradition simply because he defeated the 
&akas (or Hunas) and patronised learning (which belongs 
altogether to a different cycle of legends and is not 
mentioned in historical traditions) is a travesty of both 
history and tradition. 

The Jaina traditions give a definite historical set¬ 
ting to King Vikramaditya of Ujjayini. He flourished 
during the period following the dissolution of the Maurya 

1. The identity with the three kings is upheld respectively by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar (followed by almost all modern scholars), K. B. Pathak, 
and Hoernle. Jayaswal has advanced a new theory. “I have not", 
says he, "the least doubt that Gautamiputra J&vtakarni was the 
Vikramaditya of the popular stories and the Jaina gathas” (JBOJ?S f 
Vol XVI, P. 251). 
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empire when the Satavahana family was ruling in the 
Deccan and the $akas were knocking at the gates of 
India, but, thanks to his valour and prowess, could 
not permanently establish themselves on this side of the 
Indus. Instead of holding up this or that king of a later 
date as the source of all these traditions, one should 
rather try to find out whether the main elements of this 
tradition, so consistently kept within this proper histori¬ 
cal setting, are opposed to any known facts of history 
or are confirmed by any independent evidence.. 

So far as the history of the period is known to us, 
the traditional account of Vikramaditya, as given above, 
does not militate against any known fact. On the other 
hand, the story of the 6aka invasion' is borne out by the 
fact that Chashtana, the first of a long line of &aka 
Satraps ruling in Western India, had his capital at 
Ujjain and certainly flourished about the time when the 
Sakas are represented in the Jaina traditions to have 
finally conquered the kingdom of Malava. That the 
Satavahanas were at that time ruling in the Deccan and 
the $akas were for some time settled on the territory just 
beyond the Indus are also well-known facts of history. 

As regards confirmation, the earliest reference to 
the traditional king Vikramaditya occurs in a verse 1 in 
Hala's Saptakati which is generally referred to the first 
century A. D. 2 


1. V. 84 (Ed. Weber, No. 464). 

2. According to Winternitz Hala must have nourished in the first or 

second century A. D. and the Gathasaptatati was composed by him 
(Geschichte dev indischen Literalur, Vol. Ill, P. i 03). MM. H.P. Sastri 
says that Hala cannot betplaced later than the first century A. D.” 
[Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, P. 320). Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, however, 
thinks that there are no adequate grounds for regarding Hala as 
the author of Gathasaptafati and assigns this work to the sixth 
century A. D. ( R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoratioti Volume, P. 189). 
This view has, however, found no supporter. 
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On the other hand, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s con¬ 
tention still remains true that his existence is not au¬ 
thenticated by any contemporary evidence. Such con¬ 
temporary evidence could only be in the form of a coin 
or inscription. But in view of the paucity of such 
materials for this period their absence can hardly be 
regarded as a negative evidence of a decisive character. 
Even great and powerful kings like Chandragupta Maurya, 
Bindusara and Pushyamitra, not to speak of earlier 
kings like Mahapadma Nanda, have left no such archaeo¬ 
logical evidence. It would, therefore, be unreasonable 
to reject an old historical tradition and assume the 
non-existence of a king VikramSditya simply because his 
coins or inscriptions have not come to light. We should 
not, of course, definitely regard Vikramaditya as an 
historical person until more positive evidence is avail¬ 
able, but it would be more reasonable to accept the exis¬ 
tence of this king as a provisional hypothesis,.like that 
of the many other kings whose names are known from 
the Puranas or Buddhist literature alone, than dogmati¬ 
cally to assert the contrary.. 


2. VIKRAMADITYA AND THE ERA OF 57 B. C. 


If we accept the hypothesis that King Vikramaditya, 
expressly referred to in the old traditions as the founder 
of the era of 57 B. C., did really exist about that time, the 
natural inference would be that this era was either found¬ 
ed by him or commemorates his reign. But some 
scholars are of opinion that even apart from the debat¬ 
able question whether there was a king VikramSditya 
in the first century B. C. or not, the manner in which the 
era is referred to or expressed in epigraphic records pre¬ 
cludes its association with that king. Dr. Kielhorn, one 
of the greatest authorities on Indian eras, concluded, - 
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after a detailed examination of the question 1 , that "the 
era was neither established by, nor designedly invented 
in memory of, a king Vikramaditya”. His arguments 
may be summed up as follows :— 

1. Had it been founded by a king Vikramaditya 
in 57 B. C, or had there existed any tradition to that 
effect, it would indeed be more than strange that no 
allusion should ever have been made to this for more 
than a thousand years afterwards. 

2. Had it been invented in memory of some great 
king, the name of that king would surely have been pro¬ 
minently mentioned in the earliest dates and would not 
have been brought to our notice gradually, and, as it 
were, hesitatingly, when the era had already been in use 
for at least 500 years. 

In support of these two arguments he refers res¬ 
pectively to the two following facts :— 

1. A prince or a king Vikrama is for the first time 
spoken of in connection with the era in a poem composed 
in Vikrama Sam vat 1050. 

2. For the first five hundred years, the years of the 
era are simply referred to as Sarhvat. In the fifth century 
A. D. the era is for the first time called ‘the era of the 
Malavas’, and in the eighth century A. D., 'the era of the 
Malava Lord or Lords'. The earliest known instance of 
the word Vikrama occurring in a date we find in an 
inscription in which the year 898 is referred to ‘the time 
called Vikrama', 

Further by analysing the first four hundred inscrip- 
tional dates in the Vikrama era he lays down the follow¬ 
ing result. That the first fifty dates contain only three 

1. Ind. Ant.;\o\s. XIX (Pp. 20 fi., 166 ff., 354 fi.), XX (Pp. 124 ff., 
397 fi.). v \" 
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express references to the Vikrama era; the next fifty, 
7 such references; the fifty dates after that, 14 references; 
and the last fifty, 17 such references. From this Dr. 
Kielhorn arrives at the conclusion that the connection 
of Vikrama with the era grew up gradually or was an 
innovation which took centuries to becdme generally 
adopted. 

It is not, however, difficult to show that Dr. 
Kielhorn’s conclusions are not warranted by his pre¬ 
mises. For the peculiarities noted by him in regard to 
the Vikrama era are also true of the other eras in 
ancient India. Take, for example, the case of the $aka 
era. The earliest inscription in which the name $aka 
is used with the era of 78 A. D. is dated 500 of that era. 
In literature the use of the name &aka with the era is 
carried back to Aika 427 by the Panchas iddhantika. So 
far as the epigraphic records are concerned, the dates of 
the era, for the first five hundred years, are simply re¬ 
ferred to as varsha. After that came into use the terms, 
‘the era of. the takas’ and ‘the era of fc-iaka Kihg’s corona¬ 
tion’, corresponding to 'the era of the MSlavas’ and ‘the 
era of the Malava Lord’ in the case of the Vikrama 
Sariivat. The name of the king who founded the era 
of 78 A. D. or in whose memory it was invented is not 
mentioned in a single instance in the numerous inscrip¬ 
tions dated in that era. Further, an analysis of the 
first hundred &aka dates of the list given by Kielhorn 
gives the following result.: — 

(«) Reference to ‘£aka King’ occurs only in 26 
cases. 

(b) The era is called tklivahana &aka in 14 cases. 

(c) The term £aka alone is used with the era in 

the remaining 60 cases. 
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Thus here, too, the fact that a &aka king founded the 
era is only gradually brought to our notice, even after it 
was mentioned at all. 

The case of the Gupta era is also similar. I have 
analysed the first fifty dates in the Gupta era (ending in 
G. E. 221) contained in Bhandarkar’s List in Ep. Indica. 
Out of these only 3 refer to the era as Gupta-kala (or an 
equivalent expression), 37 refer to it simply as Sam vat 
and the remaining 10 as varsha or abda. It may be 
argued that the term Gupta was not used with the era 
as these inscriptions contained references to a Gupta king. 
But the fact is that all the three inscriptions which call 
the era Gupta-kala contain express reference to a Gupta 
king, while 23 inscriptions containing no reference either 
to any individual Gupta king or to Gupta sovereignty in 
a general way simply refer to the era as Samvat or 
varsha. As in the case of the 6aka era, not a single 
inscription dated in the Gupta era mentions the name of 
the king who founded the era; none does even refer to 
a Gupta king as the founder of the era. If, in spite of 
all these, it is permissible to hold that the Gupta and 
&aka eras were respectively founded by or commemorate 
the accession of Chandragupta I and Kanishka (or any 
other king), the facts stated by Kielhorn can hardly 
justify the conclusion that the era of 57 B. C. was neither 
established by nor designedly invented in memory of a 
king Vikraniaditya. 

More recently, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has repeated 
the views of Dr. Kielhorn even in stronger language, 
and has urged that the sooner the old view (of Vikrama- 
ditya having founded the era of 57 B. C.) is consigned 
to oblivion, the better. 1 The only additional argument 
brought forward by him is that “all the earlier inscrip- 

l, R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume , Pp/188 ft. . 
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tions going back to the fifth century A. D. give an 
entirely different name for the era.” This is based on 
the fact that five inscriptions, dated 282, 428, 461, 480 
and 481, use the word Krita along with the year of the 
era. The meaning of the word has not yet been satis¬ 
factorily explained. According to MM. H. P. Sastri 
Kfita was the name of the first year of a cycle of years 1 
and Dr. Sten Konow has explained it on the basis of a 
seasonal calendar. 2 These views may not be correct, but 
the probability is not altogether excluded that Krita 
is a technical astronomical term of which the meaning is 
at present unknown. In any case, there are not sufficient 
grounds for taking Kpta as the early name of the era. 3 
Besides, so long as the meaning of this word is not clearly 
established, even such a name can hardly invalidate the 
theory of Vikramaditya having founded the era. For 
‘krita’ ordinarily means 'made’, and it may well refer 
to the era which was first made, i. e., established in 
India by King Vikramaditya. It may be noted in this 
connection that a duplicate of the inscription dated 282 
does not contain the word Krita, and in two out of the 
remaining four instances the era is also associated 
with the Malavas. 

In his eagerness to disprove the connection of 
Vikramgditya with the era, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
even T goes so far as to assert, that the Malavas had no 
special association with the era of 57 B. C., and their 
connection with it was. only in regard to the system of 

1. Ep. M; Vol. XII. Pp. 319-20. 

2 CII , Vol. II, P. lxxvi; Ep.Ind., Vol. XIV, P. 140. 

3 Dr. Altekat thinks that the era was founded by a king named Krita and 

was named after him (Ep. Ind., Vol XXIII, P. 49), but this is a hy¬ 
pothesis which is not supported by any independent evidence. Dr. 
Altekar haa brought to light three new (almost identical) inscrip¬ 
tions dated 295 in which the word ‘ Kfitehi ' has been used along with 
the year. 
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reckoning the tithis and thereby the years also. But 
as Dr. Bhandarkar himself admits, the expressions used 
along with the years in inscriptions dated 461, 493 arid 
589 of the era undoubtedly mean that the era was 
traditionally handed down by the Malavas" and “acc¬ 
ording to the usage of the Malavas". Dr. Kielhom 
has also shown by an analysis of the inscriptions dated 
in that era that "the earliest known dates from V. 428 
to V. 898 are all from eastern Rajputana which borders 
or is included in Malava". 1 It is difficult to maintain, 
in the face of all these, that the Malavas had nothing to 
do with the foundation of the era. Indeed, the very 
close and intimate association of the era with the Malavas 
during the first 900 years, which is proved both by the 
expressions referred to above and by the geographical 
area where its use was confined, is a strong argument in 
support of the Jaina tradition that the era was founded 
by Vikramaditya, king of Malava. 

In this connection I would refer to a dictum of Dr. 
Oldenberg, which ought to be inscribed in letters of gold 
on the writing-table of every student of Indology. 
Referring to the controversies about the true epoch and 
origin of the Gupta era he remarked 2 :— 

The fundamental mistake which has vitiated 
several of the most detailed disquisitions about the 
Gupta chronology consists in their touching only inci¬ 
dentally upon the direct and very clear ancient tradi¬ 
tion which we possess regarding it, instead of placing 
distinctly this tradition in' the foreground and of systema¬ 
tically discussing the question whether any serious objec¬ 
tion can be opposed to it." 

1. Ind. Ant.,\o 1. XX, P. 402. 

?• Ind. Ant., Vol. X, P. 217. 
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The final solution of the problem of the Gupta era 
has proved the wisdom of the above view of Oldenberg. 
I have followed the principle recommended by Olden- 
berg in regard to Vikrama era, and have sought to 
establish the following conclusions : — 

(1) That according to a very clear and ancient 
tradition, which bears the stamp of historical character, 
King Vikramaditya of Malava founded the era, and it 
commemorates the expulsion, by him, of the Sakas who 
had captured his capital city Ujjayini; and 

(2) I hat no definitely established historical fact 
is in conflict with the above tradition. 

In conclusion, I hope that any one who discusses 
the question in an unbiassed spirit/and on the principle 
so well stated by Oldenberg, will accept the main ele¬ 
ments of the Jaina tradition about Vikramaditya as a 
provisional hypothesis, until it is confirmed or demolished 
by more positive evidence. In any case, it is time that 
the hunting for the King Vikramaditya of tradition 
among the crowned heads of ancient India must defi¬ 
nitely come to an end. 
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KALIDASA AS SEEN IN HIS WORKS 

By 

V. V, Mirashi, Nagpur 
and 

N. R. Navlekar, Nagpur 

That genius is purely a celestial gift was so deep- 
rooted a belief with Indians in the past that whenever 
they came across a man of phenomenal mind they in¬ 
variably attributed his intellectual brilliance to divine 
favour. In order to emphasize this idea of theirs they 
invented stories in which they represented the man in 
question as a fool by birth but turning out a prodigy by 
a touch from heaven. Thus was our Panini only a 
dullard, plodding wearily amidst laughter and con¬ 
tempt in the hermitage of Varsha, when one day as he 
threw himself, in frenzied despair, upon the mercy of 
the Lord of Kailasa, there,flashed upon his mind the 
entire Science of Language at the rumbling of the 
Lord’s drum ! So was our Tulasldasa only a passionate 
lover, but metamorphosed into a devout worshipper by 
a gentle reproof from his wife; and helped by a goblin 
to the beatific vision of God, he warbled out verses which 
shine like stars ! So our Kalidasa, too, has not fared 
better in the current legends about him. 
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Born of Brahmana parents but left an orphan at 
the age of six months, brought up as a foundling by a 
cowherd whose cattle he tended till he arrived at years 
of discretion, Kalidasa attracted the notice of a certain 
minister by his sheer folly of hacking the very branch 
of a tree on which he sat. This minister had been 
asked by his sovereign to find a suitable match for his 
daughter who had rejected not only his son but also 
several other young suitors as being too inferior to her 
in learning. Naturally out of spite he was on the look¬ 
out .for a youth who was handsome in looks but al¬ 
together blank in mind. As these two conditions were 
fulfilled in this clumsy woodcutter, he forthwith took 
him in hand, and having conspired with all the vindictive 
Panditas of the realm who had been worsted by- the prin¬ 
cess in disputations, and having instructed Kalidasa not 
to open his lips on any account, he brought him into 
the presence of the king, attired in fine clothes and 
attended by admiring disciples, as a repository of all 
arts and sciences. The princess was told that on 
account of a vow Kalidasa abstained from the use of 
words and debated through the medium of signs 
only. Therefore, to test him she first raised her fore¬ 
finger, meaning thereby that there was only one homo¬ 
geneous Entity in the Universe. By way of rejoinder 
Kalidasa raised his two fingers, meaning thereby that if 
she injured one eye of his he would put out her both. 
Now the counterfeit disciples, fully supported by the 
court Panditas, raised a clamour that their Guru was 
perfectly right in maintaining that Matter and Spirit 
were two separate realities and not one evolving from 
the' other. And before that captious and vociferous 
crowd, the princess -was simply dumbfounded. She 
had to accept defeat and, being favourably impressed 
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by Kalidasa’s prepossessing appearance, accepted 
him also as her consort. 

But on the day of their first meeting the fraud was 
discovered. Wild with rage and remorse, the princess 
spurned him out of her room as unfit even to be her 
torch-bearer. Stricken in conscience and ashamed of 
his life, Kalidasa repaired to a sequestered temple and, 
looking upon himself as no better than a goat in* in¬ 
tellect, offered himself as a sacrifice to the Goddess KSlI. 
And as he raised his dagger to put it into his bosom, 
the Goddess caught hold of his hand and breathed 
into him a portion of her own power. That very 
instant Kalidasa the idiot became the idol of India ! 

Some time after, Kalidasa sought an interview' with 
the princess, which she condescendingly granted him. 
As his face seemed to beam with super-intelligence, 
she jestingly asked him if he could now' pretend 
to some elegance in speech before he talked w'ith her. 
As her question was worded thus : 3Tfm ?, 

he took up each word of it separately and made it the 
beginning of his three famous works which he composed 
on the spur of the moment. Starting with atfitrr he began 
as follows : fef5T ffttTvwft sm wfarw i 

and finished his Kumarasaihbhava. Then with spfsrrH 
he began his Meghaduta as follows : yfygryT^rrfi r^^uiT 
^ifa^iTTfsnrrr: and finished it. Lastly with smp he began 
his Raghuvumsa as follows : gmffsrar wmsfaftrorw i 
and finished it. These unpremeditated verses, so rich 
in thought, sweet in diction and graceful in conceit, 
changed the attitude of the princess towards him com¬ 
pletely. Her sullen pride gave way to sincere love. 
But as Kalidasa ow r ed his intellectual rebirth to her, 
he revered her as mother. Thereupon in a fit of rage 
and disappointment she cursed him to violent death 
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at the hands of a woman. As he had denied himself 
the joys of matrimonial life, he paid court to venal 
beauties and passed much of his time in their company. 
Once upon a time, it is said, when he had gone \.o 
Ceylon to meet his friend Kumaradasa, the author of 
the Janaklharana, there, he happened to hear from 
the mouth of a courtezan that the king of that place had 
offered a big prize for the completion of a verse which 
began as follows : i ‘The 

rise of a lotus from a lotus is heard of, but never seen.’ 
Thereupon Kalidasa composed the other half of the 
verse in no time and solved the; riddle as follows : rrar 

i 'Then, rhy dear, how is it that 
(I see) a pair of blue lotuses (springing) from the red lotus 
of your face ?’ The greedy courtezan, coveting the prize 
offered by the king for her own self, murdered Kalidasa, 
but, when questioned threateningly by Kumaradasa 
on pain of death, she confessed her crime. The king 
was so much grieved at the tragic end of hiS distinguished 
guest that he threw himself upon the funeral pyre 
^ that was set ablaze for Kalidasa. The late Mahamaho- 
pSdhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana has re¬ 
corded that the place where our poet was cremated in 
Ceylon is shown to this day at the mouth of the Kirindl 
river in the southern part of the island called Matar. 

Several anecdotes are prevalent in this country 
about our poet's amazing skill in the impromptu 
composition of verses to order at the court of his patron, 
King Vikramaditya. All these have been recorded by 
BallSla in his Bhojaprabandha under the supposition 
that Kalidasa was associated with the generous king 
Bhoja of Dhara, who reigned in the eleventh century 
A. D. One specimen of extemporization may be record- 
1 ed here, \ 
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Once upon a time a certain Pandita came to the 
royal court and having uttered a line, containing only 
six synonyms of ‘ocean’, 1 challenged the learned men 
of the court to complete the stanza. Through sheer in¬ 
ability all hung down their' heads in shame. The palm 
of victory was about to pass over to the new-comer, 
when out came the first three lines from the mouth of 
Kalidasa : 

*>yrf?r aur ufcr fSrjm 
f^=r, uarr' ufa rtrr uftt ufa: *?t i 

"Once upon a time Karttikeya said to his father, 
Papa ! Please shake off this Ganges whom you have 
given a place on your own head; for mother is awfully 
angiy at it.’ Sankara said in reply, ‘My learned boy, 
where could she go she who is for ever affectionately 
devoted to me ? I hereupon through vehemence of 
anger the six mouths of Karttikeya opened all at once 
and simultaneously therefrom came out the word 
ocean’, as the fittest place for her to go to.” • 

Since all such anecdotes about Kalidasa occur 
for the first,time in the work of the Tibetan Bhikshu, 
laranatha, who belongs to the seventeenth century 
A. D., the natural conclusion is that all the marvellous 
stories came into being long after the death of Kalidasa. 
This conclusion is further supported by the fact that, 
there is not the slightest reference to the Goddess’s boon 
or to divine inspiration in any of the laudatory verses 
written by Bana, Abhinanda, Soddhala and others 
about Kalidasa. Nor can any reliance be placed upon 
the story relating to K alidasa’s friendship with Kumara- 
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dasa; tor its first mention occurs in a Ceylonese work 
of the sixteenth century A. I). Moreover, as Kumara- 
dSsa, according to Prof. Keith’s conclusive evidence, 
lived somewhere between 700 A. D. to 750 A. D., 
Kalidasa could hardly be his contemporary, much less 
a friend of his. 

Since the current stories about Kalidasa, as we 
have seen above, are obviously figments of imagina¬ 
tion and as the poet himself has left no account of his 
life and times, we have to catch glimpses of his per¬ 
sonal history from his own writing. Literature is, after 
all, an expression of personality; and since personal 
thoughts, feelings and points of view are the outcome of 
one’s varied experience of life, it will not be injudicious 
to deduce the lacts of Kalidasa’s life from his works. 
If caie is taken not to overstrain certain points under 
reference, our deductions will certainly deserve more 
credence, than the traditional accounts that are in 
circulation. . 

I fiat Kalidasa was born in a Brahmana family 
may now'be accepted with certainty. Whenever his 
narrative* turns upon the seers of Vedic hymns, spiritual 
heads of hermitages, sacrificial priests and Brahmana 
students either undergoing the rigorous discipline of 
their teachers or about to enter the world after the 
completion of their studies, his heart seems to glow 
with, such fervour as comes from affinity alone, and 
it is this which vivifies the word-portraits that he has 
drawn of them. Moreover, in the tiakuntala we come 
across a verse 1 which he has composed in imitation of 
'• anft TfrcT: ^H<5TbmrT: 

3rqr«Hvaf ffrgf 
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a Rik metre; this may be taken as an additional proof 
of his Brahmanic origin. Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Prasada Shastri takes him to be a Dasora Brahmana on 
the supposition that he was a native of Mandasor. But 
Kalidasa’s references to Ujjain leave no doubt in the 
mind that he was more intimately associated with this 
city than with Mandasor; hence MM. Shastri's con¬ 
jecture is open to dispute. 

The language of Kalidasa is so chaste and refined, 
his thought so pointed and deep, and his information so 
liberal and profound that it is certain he must have in 
his early days received education in a systematic manner 
and not merely gleaned it perfunctorily at random. 
From the accounts of Chinese pilgrims, as also from old 
Pall works, we learn that in ancient times there were 
magnificent Universities at Taxila in the Punjab, at 
Nalanda in Magadha, at Valabhl in Kathiawar, and at 
Ujjain in Malwa, where erudite scholars pursued know¬ 
ledge in all its branches, where students from all parts of 
India flocked to receive instruction in various arts and 
sciences, and where the Muse of poetry was not neglected 
but propitiated with a zest. Besides these far-famed 
Universities, which had been in existence for several 
centuries in the past, there were several centres of learn¬ 
ing, scattered all over India and located in woodland re¬ 
treats called hermitages. It is at one of these places, 
that Kalidasa must have prosecuted his studies. His 
vivid portrayal of daily life in the hermitage, whether of 
Kanva in the Sakuntala, or of Chyavana in the Vikramor- 
vaSiya, or of Vasishtha in the lirst canto of the Raghu- 
vatiiSa, does not look like a hearsay report but bears the 
stamp of first-hand knowledge. We may reproduce here 
at some length the description of Vasishtha’s hermitage, 
as given by the poet, when King Dillpa arrived there 
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with his wife towards the close of clay. ‘The place looked 
brisk with life, as the hermits who had gone to the 
neighbouring forest to collect sacred wood, Kuia grass 
and edible fruits were now returning with their precious 
load; as their wives stood at the doors of the huts, feeding 
the young deer that thronged around them, straining 
their necks eagerly for a mouthful of corn and frisking 
about in grateful glee; as their daughters, having filled 
the basins round the tender plants, stood a little away 
so that the birds may confidently quench their thirst 
.out of them; as the antelopes sat unconcernedly in the 
front court-yards, ruminating by the side of the wild 
rice/pile'd up in heaps; as the sacrificial fires were now 
•set ablaze to receive evening oblations and the air was 
redolent of the smoke of burnt offerings.’ 1 Having slept 
there on a bed of JKuSa grass, Dillpa is said to have been 
awakened at early dawn by the sound of pupils conning 
their lessons in the Vedas. 

In the fifth canto- of the Raghuvarh&a, while nar¬ 
rating the episode of Kautsa, a disciple of Varatantu, 
Kalidasa incidently* tells* us that there were fourteen 
subjects of study which .a pupil had to complete before 
he was permitted by his .teacher to enter the world. 
Both Manu and YajSavalkya have specified these sub¬ 
jects as follows :—the four Vedas, the six Auxiliary 
Parts thereof, the Principles of Veclic Interpretation, 
Logic deductive and inductive, Mythology ‘and the Code 
of Laws. Besides these, a poet, according to Raja5e- 
khara * 3 , must familiarise himself with various Systems of 
Philosophy and several Schools of Religious Belief, 
Civics, Politics and Economics, Erotic Science and 

1. Raghu., Canto 1, Verses 49-53. Also cf. Canto V, Verses 5-10. 

3. K&vyamimCtHs&$ Chapter 8. 
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Dramaturgy, Pearls and Gems, Manners and Customs of 
different places. That our poet was quite at home in 
all these subjects can be shown from the incidental and 
yet pointed references to them in his writings in the 
course of his narratives and descriptions, or in his dra¬ 
matic dialogues, or in his similes and metaphors. Of 
course he never consciously strives to overwhelm the 
reader with the weight of • his learning, as Magha and 
others do, but his versatile knowledge spontaneously 
manifests itself in the variety of topics which he has 
treated in his works. 

The following two verses indicate Kalidasa’s study 
of the Rigveda and its rhythmical stress You are 
the source of those divine words which begin with the 
mystic syllable OM, which are pronounced in three 
different accents — acute, grave and circumflex, which 
enjoin the performance of sacrifice and hold forth the 
fruit of heaven.” 1 "Then the sage approached the res¬ 
plendent R§ma, with Slta accompanied by her two sons, 
as one waits upon the refulgent Sun, with the Gayatrl 
hymn pronounced with proper accentuation and linguistic 
purity/’ 2 The Horse-sacrifice, as laid ’ down in the 
Yajurveda, is referred to in the Malavikagnimitra as per¬ 
formed by Pushyamitra u'ho sent an expedition under 
his grandson for world-wide conquest. The hymns of 
the Atharvaveda are referred to in the RaghuvarhSa 3 as 
efficacious in securing the safety of a kingdom. The 
plot of the VikramorvaMya seems to have been suggested 
to him from the Rigveda (X. 95) and the ftatafiatha- 
Brahmana (V. 1-2). Some of his similes, too, give 
evidence of his acquaintance with Brahmana works. 

1. Kum&rasambhava, Canto II, Verse 12. 

2. RaghuvcwhSa, Canto XV, Verse 76. 

3. Ibid; Canto I, Verses 59 and 61. _ 
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Like Dakshina, the wife of Sacrifice; was Sudakshina the 
wife of Dillpa” 1 is an echo of a Brahmana passage. 
‘ 1 he Almighty dropped a portion of His potent 
energy in the waters and therefrom sprang the whole 
creation, animate and inanimate’ and ‘The Supreme 
Self revealed itself into Male and Female forms to set 
the world agoing' 2 , these two ideas seem to have been 
borrowed from the Brahmanas or from the Manusmriti. 
Our poet has a marked leaning ' towards the spiritual 
rather than the ritual side of religion. In the Malavikd- 
gnimitra he says that the knowledge of the Self is the 
crowning glory of the Vedas. The description of 
Brahmadeva and Siva in the K u m dr as a ihb h a va and 
of Vishnu in the Raghuvamsa is indicative of his firm 
conviction, born of Upanishad studies, that there is one 
single homogeneity in apparent diversity 3 . The use of 
such technical words as kshetra, kshetrajna and akshara, 
of such similes as ‘on account of the suspension of the 
internal vital airs, the ascetic shines like a lamp burn¬ 
ing steadily in a place protected from the winds’, of the 
idea of the Himalaya as embodying the magnificence of 
God in inanimate creation, 4 clearly evidences his deep 
study of the Bhagavadgita. Witness also in this connec¬ 
tion the description of the ocean in Canto XIII of the 
Raghuvamsa. 

Besides the Vedanta, the poet’s grasp of other 
Systems of Philosophy including the Yoga is obvious from 
the eulogistic address of the gods to Brahmadeva in the 
second canto of the Kumarasarhbhava and from the 

1. Raghu., Canto I, Verse 31. 

2. Kumara Canto II, Verses 5 and |7. 

3. Ibid., Canto II, Verse 11; Canto III, Verse [15. 

4. Ibid., Canton I, III, VI. 
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description of diva’s meditative trance in the third 
canto of the same poem, containing such technical ex¬ 
pressions of Yogic postures as fiaryankabandha, virasana 
and such tenets of Yogic philosophy as ‘by the inward 
concentration of all faculties one sees Eternal Light 
within oneself’. 

That our poet had studied the religious and secular 
Laws, as embodied in Grihyasutras, Dharmasutras and 
Smritis, is evident not only from the description of the 
wedding of Aja and Indumatl in the Raghuvaihia and of 
£iva and Parvatl in the Kimdrasambhava according to 
the ritual prescribed, but also from ‘The queen followed 
the path of the cow as Smriti does th'e import 
of $ruti’ ! , 'The wealth of a rich man who dies 
childless becomes the property of State’, 2 ‘$iva on the 
day of his marriage slept on the bare ground' 3 , 'His 
subjects did not even slightly swerve from the line of 
conduct laid down by ManuV His knowledge of the 
technical sides of Sanskrit Grammar is witnessed in such 
similes as ‘Like general rules whose province of opera¬ 
tion is shrunk by exceptions', 5 ‘Like a substitute 
placed in the room of the original root’, 6 and from the 
etymological explanations he has given of such names 
as Uma, Raghu, Aja, Chandra, Tapana, 6atakratu, 
etc. according to Paninlya system. 

Kalidasa had clearly acquired great political wis¬ 
dom derived mainly from the study of the ArtbaSastras 
and perfected by his varied experience of life in all its 

aspects. This is fully borne out by his employment of 

- - ^ - - - -- -- ... - . . . - f , 

Is Raghu*, Canto II, Verse 2. 

2. &dkuntala, Act VI. , 

3. Kum&ra,, Canto VII, Verse 94. 

4. Raghu., Canto I, Verse 17, 

5. Kumdra., Canto II, Verse 27. 

9, Raghu., Canto XII, Verse 58. 
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the technical terms of Political Science, such, as 'saptanga, 
yatavya, prakfiti, praSamana, inula, pralyanta and 
parsh%it, in his descriptions of the. domestic and foreign 
policy of his heroes, their expeditions, conquests, 
alliances and methods of government. He has actually 
mentioned &ukran\ti by name in the third canto of the 
Kuniarasaihbhava, and in the first act of the Malavi- 
kagnimitra he has quoted the saying of a political writer, 
namely, ‘The enemy that has recently come to the 
throne and, therefore, has had no time to establish his 
•sway firmly in the hearts of the subjects is as easy 
to displace as a newly planted tree which has not yet 
struck its roots deep’. The description of Raghu as 
Dkarmavijayl, of the Suhnras as saving their lives by 
resorting to Vat last vftiU , l of Atithi as observing 
strictly the time-table for the day and night which the 
writers on Polity have sketched out for the rulers of the 
earth, 2 of Agnimitra and Dushyanta as abiding by the 
decisions of their Amatya-parishad in conducting the 
government of their kingdom, of the capital of Punlravas 
as having a Nagarika to maintain peace and order in it 
—all this points out the poet's knowledge of the 
Science of Politics. 

Kalidasa had also with equal diligence studied the 
Erotic Science. Kanva’s advice to SakuntalS (Act IV, 
Verse 81) mostly embodies the laconic instructions of 
Vatsyayana to married women : 

i MV i M a dfr f: i «rfosrn *Tfwwm i 
amw factor u — Kamasutra, Pp. 236-239. 
The delightful scene of the first meeting of Dushyanta 
with Sakuntala and her two friends is only a 
dramatic elaboration of what Vatsyayana says about 

~ 1. Rag/ i«,, Canto XV, Verse 35. 

2. Ibid., Canto XVII, ^erse 49. 
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the behaviour of a young, bashful woman in the presence 
of her lover : ‘She should open the talk with him 
through the mouth of her bosom friend, but herself sit 
silent with her eyes turned downwards and a happy 
smile playing upon her lips. Should the friend go 
beyond the formal exchange of words, she should assume 
a look of displeasure. Should the friend say ‘Thus she 
confided to me’, she should vehemently protest. If the 
lover solicits a reply from her, she should either not open 
her lips at all, or in faint accents pretend ignorance 
of what is asked, and at the same time shoot a side¬ 
long glance at him with a significant smile to add poig 
nancy to it.’ 1 2 3 Ihe scene of the meeting of Dushyanta 
and 6akuntala in the first act of the & akuntala is exactly 
on these lines. In the Kamasutra we have a fine des¬ 
cription of men about the town called Nagarakas who 
were young gallants—clever, polite and smart-looking, 
and always on the lookout for a beautiful face. The 
use of the word N agar aka in ‘ttrar, am ! ♦iHWlsfa r am?- 
mrnwt stfu* r* simrouwn' 5 

is, according to the context, in conformity with 
Vatsyayana’s description. 

To say that Kalidasa, the celebrated dramatist, 
had thoroughly studied the Science of Dramaturgy is to 
make a superfluous assertion. In the third act of the 
VikramorvaHya, while describing the representation 
of Bharatamuni’s Lakshmisvayamvara in heaven by 
celestial nymphs, in the course of which the love-sick 
Urvafil inadvertently committed an error of name and 
was in consequence cursed by the Muni, Kalidasa has 
employed such technical terms as saihdhi, vf ittt, rasa and 


1. Kdmasiitra, Pp. 202 ft. 

2. VikYamorvaHya , Act V. 

3. Sbkuntala, Act V. 
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yaga. His knowledge of the various types of Dance, 
such as chhalika, bhavika, panchan gabhin ay a, is exhibited 
in the first two acts of the Malavikagnimitra which are 
mainly concerned with the wrangling of- two dancing 
masters and the competitive test of their two pupils in 
this art, He seems to be familiar with all kinds of 
musical-instruments, which have been classified into four 
groups as follows :— 

3?TO‘ HtsrTfipra i 

O X 

_ . c * 

sr?T*T II 

x 

But he seems to have a special liking for Vina (lute) 
and Muraja (tabor) which are popularly known as 
Satar and Mridanga respectively. God Siva is said to 
have been awakened from his sleep by the auspicious 
songs of Kinnaras who produced sweet strains of music 
from the wires of their Vina in harmony with the 
melodious modulations of their voice, 1 The Yaksha 
imagines his wife as wiping the tears off the strings of 
her Vina to set them in tune before voicing forth her 
sorrows of separation in pathetic melody. 2 The word 
murchhana used here is .a technical term. It is the 
mayurl marjana of mridanga which is said to announce 
to all that Malavika’s dance was about to begin. 3 In 
the city of Alaka the mridanga was played upon to keep 
time to the vocal and instrumental music. His ap¬ 
preciation of the masterly skill in playing on the tabor 
is expressed in ‘So lightly and in so captivating a man¬ 
ner did his hands move on this instrument, with such 
absorption of self in the spirit of his art, that the dancing 

1. Kumar asambhava, Canto IX, Verse 85. 

2. Meghaduta, Verse 91. 

3, Mfflavik&gtriwritra, Act I. 
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damsels were simply swept off their feet in a trance 
of delight, much to their own embarrassment after¬ 
wards/ 1 His keen susceptibility to music is apparent 
from the following observation: ‘On hearing sweet 
sounds even a happy mortal grows restless with a yearn¬ 
ing for—he knows not what ! Perhaps he recollects 
but faintly, without the consciousness of previous ex¬ 
perience, the impressions of friendly associations of past 
life.' 2 'How his ear was sensitive to discord of sound 
can be judged from the following simile : 'As .revolting 
to the mind as a lute played upon without setting the 
strings in proper tune.’ 3 

Like Music, our poet valued Painting very highly 
and understood its technique to a nicety, as is evident 
from such similes as ‘The several features of her body 
were now gradually brought into relief by the touch of 
youth as the different parts of a picture in outline take 
shape by degrees under the painter’s brush’ 4 , and from 
the representation of his two royal heroes, Dushyanta 
and Pururavas, and of the Yaksha and his wife in the 
Meghaduta, as remarkably accomplished in this art. 
In this connection the Picture-board scene of the sixth 
act of the &akuntala deserves special mention. Here 
besides the admiring' compliments paid to the king 
by Vidushaka and S3numatl for his masterly delinea¬ 
tion of sentiment in the lovely pose and features of 
$akuntala, as seen for the first time with her two 
friends in the woodland habitation of Kanva, the 
king deliberates like a connoisseur as to what would be 
the proper background for such a picture to set off its 
charms in entirety. He says: ‘Let there be in front 

1. Ragkuvatiitia, Canto XIX, Verse 14. 

2. tiakuniala. Act. V, Verse 2. 

3. Kum&rasatKbhava, Canto I, Verse 45. 

4. Ibid., Canto I, Verse 32. 
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a rippling stream of river, flanked on either side with 
lowly hills and having couples of swans seated on its 
sandy expanse in unconcerned repose; and let there be 
a luxuriant tree behind, with a few bark garments 
fluttering on its branches, underneath which I should 
like to paint a hind rubbing her left eye languidly 
against the horn of an antelope.’ He further says: ‘In 
conformity with the exquisite delicacy, bashful modesty 
and sylvan life of my beloved, let this be the decoration 
—a &irlsha flower so placed on her ear as to touch her 
cheek but lightly with its hanging filaments and a neck¬ 
lace of lotus-fibres so drawn over her breasts as to rival 
the transparency of the autumnal moon-beams.’ When 
the picture is finished, not only Sanumatl, but even 
Dushyanta himself is so deluded by its exact fidelity to 
the original that he proceeds' to punish the bee for 
harassing his beloved. 

The poet’s knowledge of Astrology and Astronomy 
is evident from the use of such technical terms as 
jamitra, uchcha-sthana and others. 1 2 ‘While entering 
the penance-grove of 6iva, Cupid avoided the 
glance of the door-keeper as carefully as a monarch 
does the quarter lit up by Venus when starting on 
an expedition of conquest’; 3 ‘At an auspicious moment 
presided over by Mitra, when the Moon was in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Uttaraphalgunl aster ism, married women 
dressed the hair qf Parvatl’; 3 ‘Let us depart from this 
place before Iravatl retraces her steps, like the planet 
Mars turning retrogressively in its revolution to shed 
malign influence*; 4 ‘What wonder is there if the twin 

1. Kuni&rasambhava, Canto VII, Verse 1; RaghuvathSa, Canto Iff, 

Verse 13. 

2. Kum&rasaihbhava, Canto III* Verse 43. 

3. Ibid., Canto VII, Verse 6. 

4. Mftlavik&gnimitra, Act III. 
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ViSakha stars follow the new digit of the Moon’; 1 ‘Here 
comes the Royal Sage with UrvaSI and Chitralekha, like 
the Moon with the two Vi Sakha stars’; 2 —all these 
statements clearly indicate not only the poet’s knowledge 
of Astrology, but also his interest in personal observa¬ 
tion of the starry heavens. ‘The physicians declare 
that it tells upon one’s health to transgress the usual 
time of dinner'; 3 ‘Here comes Malavika to bring solace 
to your mind smitten by love, like a piece of sugar-candy 
to one who is tipsy with drink’; 4 ‘The remedies cal¬ 
culated to save the life of those who are just bitten by 
a serpent are : to excise the part injected with poison, 
to cauterize it, or to scarify it so "as to let the blood 
flow out freely’; 5 —all these reflect the poet’s reading of 
works on Medicine. His descriptions of battles and 
campaigns reveal his study of books on the Science 
of Warfare. 

Whether Kalidasa had travelled through the 
length and breadth of India or whether he depended 
upon the reports of traders and pilgrims is a moot 
point, but it is out of question that he possessed a full 
and accurate knowledge of the Geography of India. 
In the fourth canto of the Raghuvamia which deals 
with Raghu’s conquest of the kingdoms in the East, 
South, West and North of India and in the sixth canto 
of the same poem which describes the kings of various 
parts of India the mention of rivers and mountains, of 
places with their characteristic features, customs and 
products is factual, not fictitious- Pearl-fisheries, 
saffron plants, cardamom creepers, sandals and palms 

1. iS&kuntala, Act III. 

2. Vikramorva&iya, Act I. 

3. MMavikdgnimiiva, Act II. 

4. Ibid., Act III. 

5. lbid*i Act IV, Verse 4. 
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of all kinds, grapes and vines have been described in 
connection with those parts of India where they are 
found - to this day. His description of the cloud-messen¬ 
ger's way from Ramagiri (modern Ramtek near Nagpur) 
to Alaka on the Kailasa mountain is equally accurate. 

.Since Kalidasa derived the material for his poems 
and plays from the Ramayana, the Mahabhdrata, the 
Puranas and current literature, his careful study of 
these needs only passing mention. The similarity of 
ideas and expression between him on one hand and 
Bhasa on the other is so striking as to suggest that this 
celebrated man of letters, his predecessor, was a source 
of inspiration to him and his pioneer in the classical 
style of poetry, which he brought to perfection. He 
was not a slavish imitator ; what he imbibed, he assimila¬ 
ted; what he made his own, he reproduced in his own 
way which is decidedly better both in matter and form. 

What idea do we form of Kalidasa the man from 
his writings ? He was ^either a recluse shunning 
society, nor a cynic hating mankind, nor a rake given to 
frivolous way of life, but a respectable citizen, a dutiful 
householder, a faithful husband, a loving father and 
a sincere friend. Otherwise, how could he voice forth 
with such pathetic tenderness and touching melody 
the sorrows of a lovely heart torn away temporarily or 
permanently from its life-long companion in weal and 
woe as he does in the Meghaduta and the Raghuvamki ? 
How could he say 'Blessed are those mortals who are 
soiled by the dust of their children’s limbs,—the children 
which run to their lap with guileless smiles that reveal 
the lustre of their budding teeth,—the children that 
prattle forth delightful nothings in sweet and indistinct 
accents’ P 1 How could he write of a wife as ‘She was not 


1. &d. hunt ala, Act VII. 
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only the queen of my household, but my best counsellor 
in need, my bosom friend to share the burden of my 
heart, my dearest pupil infme arts’; 1 or pay such compli¬ 
ments to women as ‘The performance of religious duties 
is impossible without them’, 2 ‘They are indispensable to 
successful negotiations in marriage affairs’ 3 , ‘Their word 
is law to men in the matter of the daughter’s disposal’ 4 , 
Devoted wives.never cross the wishes of their husbands’ 3 , 
‘ I hough they rival the lotus in delicacy, yet surpass the 
durability of gold in hardships” ? 

Being a shrewd observer of life in general and of 
human nature in particular, Kalidasa had ample op¬ 
portunities at the court of King Vikramaditya to 
witness the relations of rulers and subjects, masters and 
servants, officers and people, courtiers and their man¬ 
ners, processions and pageants. The results of his ob¬ 
servation have been embodied not only in his elaborate 
descriptions of stately events, but also in his generalisa¬ 
tions, such as, ‘The attentions of lords towards their 
adherents fluctuate according to the purpose they have 
in view', 6 ‘Clever people, biding their time patiently, 
prefer a request at the right moment and meet with 
a favourable response from the persons in authority’ 7 , 
Humble submission is the only remedy against the 
wrath of high-souled persons'. 8 Witness ip this con¬ 
nection how, in the Fisherman’s scene of the feakuntala, 
the attitude of the constables and their officer changes 
t owards t heir suspect in a moment from haughty in- 

1. RaghuvamSa, Canto VIII, Verse 37. 

2. Kum&rasaihbhava , Canto VI, Ve-se 13. 

3. Loc. oil.. Verse 32. 

4. Loc. cit ., Verse 85. 

5. Loc. cit.. Verse 86. 

6. Ibid., Canto III, Verse 1. 

7. Ibid., Canto VII, Verse 93. 

3. Raghuvamta, Canto IV, Verse 64. 
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difference to co/etuous flattery ! Many such instances 
can be cited to prov§ that Kalidasa had mixed freely 
with all grader* of society and had explored, with a 
penetrating and yet sympathetic glance, the diversities 
of character and environment. 

Though he was endowed by nature with a poetic 
vision Of the highest order and enriched by study with 
countless treasures of knowledge, though his mental 
horizon far exceeded ‘the circle bounding earth and 
skies’, yet he never took on airs like Pandita Jagannatha, 
nor like Bhavabhuti did he dispose of his contemporaries 
as too .dull to comprehend his meaning. He simply 
appeals to the people of his time to judge him by his 
merits and not to despise him on the ground of 
modernity as a dabbler in verse! With exquisite 
humility he says in his introduction to the Raghu- 
vamsa : ‘Where on one hand is the dynasty that traced 
its descent from the Sun and where on the other hand 
is my intellect of limited range ! Aspiring to encom¬ 
pass with such a mind the achievements of so illustrious 
a family, I feel as if I am attempting to cross the 
vast ocean with a ramshackle shaft.' To quote his 
own words in appreciation of his modesty, ‘The trees 
bend their branches to the ground, when laden with 
fruit; the clouds hang low on the horizon, when filled 
with water; the good become humbler in spirit, the 
higher they rise in greatness.' 

Such is, in brief, the. picture of Kalidasa, the man, 
that we get from a careful study of his works. On the 
occasion of the bimillennium anniversary of the era 
founded by his patron Vikramaditya it may not be out 
of place to express the hope that a correct understand¬ 
ing of his life and works would spread among the millions 
that honour his name ! 
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(C. 376-414 A. D.) 

By 

Radha Kumud Mookerji, Lucknow 

Chandragupta II Vikramaditya is a unique 
character in the annals of kingship. His predilection 
for assuming titles containing the word Vikrama suggests 
a strong ground for his identification with King 
Vikramaditya of tradition. As will be seen below, on 
his Chhatra Type of coins it is stated in its legends that 
“Maharajadhiraja Sri Chandragupta, after conquering 
the Earth, conquers Heaven by his righteous deeds 
and calls himself Vikramaditya”. On his Lion-slayer 
Type of coins, he assumes the title of Siriiha-Vikrama, 
while on the Horseman, Type, the legend on the 
reverse is Ajita-Vikramah. On his silver coins which 
were issued in his newly conquered territories of the 
Kshatrapa rulers in Western India, he purposely assumes 
the title of Vikramaditya to indicate his valour as a 
conqueror, and, on another variety of these coins, he 
coins a new title for himself, viz., Vikramdnka. Lastly, 
even on his copper coins, there occurs the title of 
Vikramaditya. 
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King Vikramaditya of tradition is associated with 


Nine Gems, or literary celebrities, who shed lustre on 
his Court. These Nine Gems are thus enumerated in a 
verse contained in the work called Jyotirviddbharana : 

Dhanvantari-Kshapanakamarasimha-^ahku— 
Vetalabhatta-Ghatakarpara-Kalidasah/ 


Khyato Varahamihiro nripateh sabhayam 
ratnani vai Vararuchir nava Vikramasya// 


Of these Gems, as will be seen below, only a poet 
of the name of Kalidasa is associated in some later 
literary texts with King Chandragupta II. But it is by 
no means settled whether this Kalidasa was the same 
* as the famous poet. 


The purpose of this paper is not to discuss the 
question of the identification of King Chandragupta II 
Vikramaditya of Gupta history with King Vikramaditya 
of tradition. Its purpose is only to present an objective 
study of all the facts that cart be known from concrete, 
definite and dated sources, both epigraphic and nu¬ 
mismatic, that are available for his reign,. The 
presentation of his history is strictly- limited to and 
conditioned by the evidence that is available in 
different sources bearing on his reign. 

It is felt that an account of the reign of Chandra¬ 
gupta II Vikramaditya should be included in this 
Vikramaditya Volume. 

Date: His dates may be deduced from a number 
of dated inscriptions discovered for his reign. The first 
of these is the Mathura Pillar Inscription of G. E. 61 = 
A. D. 380 (El, XXI). The inscription has some signr 
ficant words read by Dr. D. C. Sircar (Select Inscriptions, 
I, 270) as ‘ Makar dja-Rdjadhiraja-^n-Chandraguptasya 
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Vijaya-rajya-samvatsare pahchanie’, showing that this 
inscription dated G. E. 61 (samvatsare ekasliashte) was 
issued in the 5th year of the reign of Chandragupta II. 
His reign therefore commenced in G. E. 61 —5=G. E. 
56=A. D. 376. This inscription is important as men¬ 
tioning the earliest date of the Gupta era which may 
be taken to be as defined by Alberuni in his statement 
that "the epoch of the Guptas falls 241 years later than 
the &aka-Kala”, i. e., in A. D. 78+241 = 319 (Sachau, 
Alberuni’s India , II.7). 

The second dated inscription of his reign is the 
Uda^agiri Cave Inscription of Gupta year 82 = A. I). 401, 
which was issued by his feudatory belonging to the 
Sanakanika family. 

The third is the Sanchl Stone Inscription of Gupta 
year 93 = A. D. 412 issued by Amrakardava who seems 
to have been a minister of Chandragupta II "to whose 
favour (prasada) he owes the fulfilment of the object of 
his life ( dpyayila-jlvila-sddhanah), and who was the 
hero of many a battle.” (Fleet, No. 6). 

The fourth inscription is the Gadhwa Stone Inscrip- * 
tion of Gupta year 88=407 A. I). Parts of the inscrip¬ 
tion are lost including Chandragupta’s name, but that 
it belonged to his reign may be taken for granted both 
from the date and from his titles Paramabhagavata and 
Maharajadhiraja still preserved. 

The date of Chandragupta II may also be inferred 
from that of his silver coins which he had issued after 
his conquest of Surashtra and modelled on the coins of 
its previous rulers, the Kshatrapas. It will appear 
that the latest coins of the Western Kshatrapas are 
of the $aka year 310=A. D. 388. The earliest date 
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of the Kshatrapa coins as restrnck by Chandragupta 
II is 90 or 90-f X=A. D. 409. 

Name : Chandragupta II appears to have several 
names. The name ‘Devaraja’ is given to him in Sanchl 
Inscription (Fleet, No. 5). A Vakataka inscription men¬ 
tions Prabhavatlgupta as the daughter of Devagupta. 
and Kuberanaga and describes Devagupta as Maharaja- 
dhiraja, while the Riddhapura Grants of Queen 
Prabhavatlgupta mention her father’s name as Chandra¬ 
gupta II. This shows that Devagupta is another 
name of Chandragupta. It also appears that Chandra¬ 
gupta had a third name, DevaSrl, as used on his 
Archer and Couch Types of coins. 

Nomination : The Eran Stone Inscription of 
Samudragupta (Fleet, No. 2) refers to ‘the many sons 
and grandsons of Samudragupta, while the Mathura 
Stone Inscription of Chandragupta II (Fleet, No. 4) 
states that he was chosen for the throne out of all his 
sons {tat-fiarigrilntena) by Samudragupta. The same 
fact is repeated in the Bihar and Bhitari Stone Pillar 
Inscriptions of Skandagupta (Fleet, Nos. 12 and 13) 
. where the phrase tat-parigrihtta is used in respect of 
Chandragupta II. The repetition of this fact of 
Chandragupta II being deliberately preferred for the 
throne to all his sons by Samudragupta shows that, it 
was an outstanding fact in Gupta history, and should, 
therefore, dispose of the theory based on certain later 
texts and traditions that the immediate successor of 
Samudragupta was another son of Iris, known as Rama- 
gupta. The inscriptions shut out the supposition that 
there was any other Gupta king between Samudragupta 
and Chandragupta II. Samudragupta, in fact, pays to 
his son the same compliment as was paid to him by 
his father who acclaimed him as the fittest of all his 
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kinsmen (tulyakulaja) to succeed him on the throne. 
These references rule out room for any other king 
lacking his predecessor’s nomination for the throne. 

Family : His mother, the wife of Samudragupta, 
is called Datta in the Eran Inscription and Dattadevl 
in the Mathura Stone Inscription as also Bihar and 
Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscriptions of Skandagupta, with 
the title MahadevI. 

Chandragupta had at least two wives, named 
Dhruvadevf and Kuberanaga. DhruvadevI is mentioned 
in three Gupta inscriptions (Nos. 10, 12. and l3 of Fleet) 
in which she is described as MahadevI and as the mother 
of the Prince Kumaragupta I. One of the seals found 
at Vaiiall describes it to be of ‘MahadevI Dhruvasvaminl, 
queen of Maharajadhiraja Chandragupta II and mother 
of Maharaja Govindagupta.’ Dhruvasvaminl of this 
seal is no other than DhruvadevI of the other inscrip¬ 
tions. As already stated, Queen Kuberanaga is known 
as the mother of Chandragupta’s daughter, Prabhavatl- 
gupta, and as born of a Naga family ( Nagakulot- 
fauna) see JR AS B, 1924, P. 58). 

This Vakataka matrimonial alliance brought to 
Gupta family several offshoots and extended political 
influence. This will be'clear from Vakataka history. 

Samudragupta, as already stated, had defeated 
the Vakataka king Rudradeva, i. e., Rudrasena I (344- 
48 A. D.)who had to cede to him the eastern part of 
Vakataka territory (Bundelkhand), leaving room for 
its expansion towards the West. Vakataka power was 
very much extended by the next king Prithivlshena I 
by his conquests in Central India and the Deccan in¬ 
cluding Kuntala. This increase of Vakataka power led 
Chandragupta to seek its alliance by marrying his 
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daughter to Rudrasena II, son oi Prithivlshena I. the 
result was that Viikataka politics came under the influ¬ 
ence of the Gupta empire. The change is indicated in 
certain literary texts and inscriptions. Prithivlshena I 
had a long reign (upto c. 375 A. D.) but his son, Rudra¬ 
sena II, the son-in-law of Chandragupta, had a short 
one followed by the regency of his daughter and its cont¬ 
rol by her father. As stated by the commentator of the 
Prakrit a Kavya, Setubandha, Chandragupta’s grandson, 
Pravarasena II, was in his court and composed that 
work which underwent revision at the hands of Kalidasa 
at the instance of Vikrarnaditya. This tfadition makes 
Chandragupta II Vikrarnaditya, Kalidasa and Pravara¬ 
sena II Vakataka contemporaries. Again, Bhoja, in his 
&ringaraftrakdsa, has a verse which is ascribed to Kali¬ 
dasa who is said to have made a report to the Gupta 
Emperor on the. luxurious life at the court of the Lord 
of Kuntala who must have been his grandson, Pravara¬ 
sena II. The embassy of Kalidasa to the Kuntala court 
is also referred to as Kuntaleh>ara-dautya in Kshemen- 
dra’s Auchityavichara. The Paftan Plates of Pravara¬ 
sena II also mention a Kalidasa as the writer of that 
record. These references do not settle the point whether 
Kalidasa they mention- was the great poet, but they 
establish Gupta contact with .Kuntala, which was 
brought on by the regency administration of Queen 
Prabhavatlgupta seeking her father’s intervention 
which was further increased under the inefficient rule 
of her son given to a life of luxury and poetical 
preoccupations. 

Gupta contact with Kuntala is further attested 
by the Talagunda Pillar Inscription which states that 
a Kadainba king of VaijayantI in Kuntala (Kanarese 
Country) gave his daughters in marriage to Gupta and 
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other kings. It seems that the Kadamba king Kakus- 
thavarman married his daughter to Kumaragupta 
(or to his son). Some mediaeval chiefs of Kuntala trace 
their lineage to Chandragupta. Several grants of 
the Western Gangas indicate that Kakiisthavarman is 
to be assigned to A. D. 435-475 (Dandekar, History 
of the Guptas, Pp. 87-91; Raychaudhuri, Political 
History, P. 475, Notes). 

Events: The most important event of his reign 
is his conquest of Western Malwa and Surashtra 
(Kathiawad) which were under the rule of $aka satraps. 
It will appear from the .Bran Stone Inscription of 
Samudragupta that Eastern Malwa had already passed 
under the rule of the Guptas. Airikina (Eran) was the 
city situated in a sub-division of the modern Saugor 
District of C. P. afid is described in the inscription as 
the city of Samudragupta’s own enjoyment ( svabhoga - 
nagara). Eastern Malwa must have been the base of 
Chandragupta’s- operations against the &aka kingdom 
in Western India. The Udayagiri Cave Inscription of 
Chandragupta II which is not dated like the other ins¬ 
cription in the same cave describes how the King came 
to that place in Eastern Malwa in person in pursuit ot 
his programme of world conquest (Kritsna-prithv f- 
jayarthena) and with him came his Minister ( Sachiva) 
named Vtrasena 6§ba hailing from the city of Pataliputra. 
It is also stated that Chandragupta II who is described 
as the sage of a sovereign ( rajarshi) appointed Vlrasena 
as his Minister for Peace and War. The Udayagiri 
Cave Inscription of Gupta year 82= 401 A. D. indicates 
how the chief of Sanakanika tribe (near Bhilsa) was 
acknowledging Chandragupta IT as his liege lord. The 
Sanchl Inscription of Gupta year 93=412 A. D. also 
shows how Chandragupta’s authority was very well 
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established in that region administered by his officer 
called Arnrakardava known for his victories in many 
battles. These inscriptions show the steps in the ad¬ 
vance of Gupta power towards the West. This advance 
was materially aided by Chandragupta’s alliance with 
the Vakataka king whose geographical position could 
affect movements to its north against the 6aka satrapies 
of Gujarat and Surashtra. 

The actual conquest of these 6aka territories is 
proved only by coins. As has been already stated, the 
latest coins of the Western Kshatrapas are not later 
than A. D. 388, while the earliest coins of Chandra- 
gupta II in this region are not earlier than A. D. 409. 
It was thus by a protracted war of about twenty years 
that Gupta power was extended upto the Western Sea. 
Although Chandragupta II modelled his coinage, which 
Was in silver, on that of the Kshatrapas, he was 
careful to impress upon it marks of his conquest. The 
obverse of the coins does not show any change. It still 
shows the King’s head with traces of Greek inscription 
still appearing as before with date behind, but on the 
reverse the place of the Ohaitya is taken by the specific 
Gupta emblem of Garuda, along with the Gupta legend, 
Pmamabhaga vata. 

There is also a piece of literary evidence pointing 
to the victory of Chandragupta II against the 6a ka 
king in Bana's Harshacharita, where it' is stated how 
Chandragupta in the disguise of a woman coveted by 
the lustful 6aka king was killed by him on the spot at 
his own capital. 

Ministers : Chandragupta had a number of able 
Ministers who are thus mentioned in his inscriptions : 

(I) A Chief ( Maharaja) of the. Sanakanika family 
who served {padUnudhydta) Chandragupta as his overlord 
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( Mahamjadhiraja ) as stated in the Udayagiri Vaisli- 
nava Cave Inscription of 82. He must have been one 
of the governors in charge of parts of Eastern Malwa 
conquered by Samudragupta and visited by Chandra - 
gupta as the place of preparation for his expedition 
towards the West. 

(2) Amrakardava, hailing from Siikuli-Dcia and 
associated with the Mahavihara of Kakanadabota (old 
name of Sanchl) to which he gave an endowment out 
of his abundance lie owed to the patronage (prasada) of 
the King whom he loyally served by fighting and winning 
his many battles, as stated in the Sanchl Stone 
Inscription of year 93. 

(3) £aba Vlrasena, hailing from Pataliputra, 
who was Chandragnpta’s Minister for Peace and War 
(Sandhi-V igraha) by hereditary right {nnvaya-prdpta- 
sachivyo) and thus accompanied the King on his far- 
reaching military expeditions, as stated in a second 
Udayagiri 6aiva Cave Inscription. * 

(4) SikharasvamI who is described as a Councillor 
(Mantrt) of MaharajSdhiraja Chandragupta II, with 
the title of Kumaramatya, in an inscription on a stone 
hnga found at Karamdanda in the Fyzabad District 
of the Gupta year 117=A. I). 436 and belonging to the 
reign of Kumaragupta I (El, X, 71-72). 

(5) Maharaja &rl Govihdagupta, a son of Emperor 
Chandragupta II, who appears to have been the Gover¬ 
nor of the Province called Tlrabhukti, with its head¬ 
quarters at VaiSalJ, from the seal, issued by him and 
discovered by Bloch at Basarh (ASR, 1903-4, Pp. 101- 
20). It appears that Govindagupta is also mentioned 
in the newly discovered Mandasor Inscription of the 
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Malava-Vikratna year 524 {ASI, Annual Report, 
1922-23, P. 187; El, App. No. 7). 

Administrative Officers : The excavations carri¬ 
ed out at Basarh (ancient VaiSall) by Bloch brought to 
light numerous clay seals which were issued by Prince 
Govindagupta, the various officials of his administration 
and the prominent citizens and communities of his 
Province. They mention the following officials: (1) 
Kumaramatyadhikarana, Chief of the Prince’s Ministers. 
He is given the curious title of Yuvaraja, a title that 
is repeated on another seal and coupled with another 
significant title, Bhattdraka, as the Chief of the Prince’s 
Ministers; (2) Baladhikaratia, the Head of the Army, 
who also bears the titles of Yuvaraja and Bhattaraka', 
(8) Ranabhdtidadhikaratia, Chief of the Military Ex¬ 
chequer; (4) Dandapdiddhikarana, the Chief of the Police; 
(5) Vinayaiura, Chief Censor; (6) Mahapratihara, Chief 
Chamberlain; (7) Talavara (uncertain); (8) Mahd-danda- 
nayaka, Chief Justice; (9) Vinaya-sthiti-sthapaka, Minister 
for Law and Onfer; (10) BhatahapaU, Head of the 
Infantry and Cavalry; (11) Uparika, Governor of the 
Province, as in Tirabhukti-uparika-adhikarana. It.may 
be noted that the terms 6?x-paramabhaifaraka-jddtya and 
Yuvaraja-padiya as used cn these seals for the officer 
called Kumdramatyddlnkarana indicate the Chief 
Minister in waiting on the King and the Crown Prince 
respectively. 

The Chief Executive Officer of the Municipal Office 
of Vaiiall is called VaiiUli-adhishthana-adhikarana. The 
city of Udanak-upa was governed by the Committee or 
Municipality called Parishad. The Monastery (Vihara) 
of Kakanadabota was governed by the Arya-Sangha, 
and also an Assembly of Five called Pancha-Mandcdi 
(Fleet, No. 5). 
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Guilds: A large number of these seals was is¬ 
sued by the Nigamas or Guilds of different classes of 
economic interests. These were of Bankers (Sreshthis, 
modern Seths), Traders ( Sarthavakas ) and Merchants 
(Kulikas). These Guilds functioned like Chambers of 
Commerce of modern times. Many seals were issued 
jointly by these three classes of Guilds as shown in their 
legend, $reshtlii-Sdrthavdhii-K uli ka-Nigawa, or by 
two, as in the legend &reshthi-Kttlika-Nigama . 'Ihe 
Merchants’ Guilds bear an appropriate symbol, a money- 
chest (My Local Government in Ancient India (Oxford), 
Pp. 111-113). 

Some of these corporations operated as Bank < f 
Ihose days. The Arya-Sangha in charge of the &ri 
Mahavihdra of Kakanadabota receives a donation in 
cash of 25 dindras to be kept in peimantnt deposit with 
the Sangha with the stipulation that the money will 
be held by it as a trust-fund, out of the interest of 
which provision will be made for feeding daily 5 Bhikshus 
and fer burning a lamp in the Ratnagpha '(probably the 
Stupa as the abode of the three Ratnas or Jewels, viz ., 
the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha) in the great 
Vihara, ‘as long as the moon and the sun exist’ (Fleet, 
No. 5). The Sangha is here thus functioning as a bank 
of deposit and also as a trustee holding in safe custody 
and in perpetuity a fund in aid of the beneficiaries 
fixed by the donor, while keeping the corpus of the 
donation intact. A similar transaction is indicated in 
the Gadhwa Stone Inscription of Gupta year 88 
(Fleet, No. 7). . 

Administrative Divisions : The Empire was 
divided into convenient administrative units. The 
largest unit was the Province called Deha, e. g., Sukuli- 
De&i (Fleet, No. 5). The Province was also called a 
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Bhukti, e. g., Tlra-Hhukli in a. Basarh Seal Inscription. 
A Province again was made up of Divisions which were 
called Pradesas or Vishayds, e. g., Airikina-Pradeto 
(Fleet No. 2). 


Religion: The Gupta Empire treated all religions 
equally. The principal religions of the times were 
Vaishnavism, Saivism and Buddhism. Permanent 
benefactions in support of each of these religions were 
encouraged by the State. The Gupta Emperors them¬ 
selves were orthodox Hindus. Chandragupta II takes 
the title of Paramabhagavata which is a Vaishnava title 
(Fleet, No. 4). No. 5 of Fleet refers to the grant by a 
prominent minister of Chandragupta II of a village, or 
an allotment of land, called livaravasaka, and a sum of 
money to the community of Buddhist monks called Ary a 
Sahgha belonging to the great Vihdra at Kakanada- 
bota. (Sanchl). As the donor was a Buddhist, he does 
not apply to Chandragupta his usual epithet of Parama¬ 
bhagavata, ‘the sincerest devotee of Vishnu’. One of 
the Udayagiri -Caves bears an inscription of another 
minister of Chandragupta II who was a devout &aiva. 
It records that the cave was excavated as a temple of 
Goddambhu or 6iva (Fleet. No. 6). It also naturally 
omits as irrelevant the mention of the King as a Parama¬ 
bhagavata. The other Udayagiri Cave which bears the 
dated inscription of Gupta year 82 appears to be a 
Vaishnava cave (Fleet, P. 23) from its sculptures re¬ 
presenting the figures of (1) the four-armed Vishnu with 
his two wives and (2) a twelve-armed goddess who 
might be LakshmI. The Gadhwa Stone Inscription 
of Gupta year 88 repeats the title of Paramabhagavata 
for Chandragupta II because it is a Brahmanical ins¬ 
cription. The inscription is very much mutilated, but 
the fragments that remain record two. gifts of ten 
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dlnaras each as contributions in aid of a Brahmanical 
institution, a perpetual alms-house or a charitable hall 
(sada-sattra). for its Brahmana residents. This gift 
shows that the religious sense of the people encouraged 
endowments of social service "as a form of worshipping 
God through service of man. 

The Mathura Pillar Inscription of A. D. 380 testi¬ 
fies to an offshoot of 6aivism, the sect of MaheSvaras, 
flourishing at Mathura under the teacher named Udita- 
cbarya. In the inscription, he mentions his preceding 
teachers as Bhagavatas and names them as Upamita, 
Kapjla, ParaSara, from whom he is thus fourth in descent 
( Bhagavat-Parasardl chaturthena). He also describes 
himself as being tenth in descent from Bhagavata 
KuSika, who was thus the founder of this particular 
6aiva sect, that of the MaheSvaras. It will appear that 
this Kufiika is mentioned in the Vayu- and Linga- 
Purdnas as the first, disciple of the great Lakull 
described as the last incarnation of $iva MaheSvara. 
Lakull had four disciples each of whom was the founder 
of a Pafiupata sect'. 

The inscription further states that Acharya Udita, 
for the sake of addition to his own religious credit (sva- 
punya-dpy'dyaiui-minittaru), and also for the glory ( Kirti ) 
of his teachers (gurus), set up in the 'Shrine of Teachers' 
(Guru-ay ala ne) what are called UpariuteSvara and Kapile- 
Svanu The term Thar a as used here is taken to indi¬ 
cate that what were installed ( pratishthapita ) were 
Lingas, together with the images or statues of the 
teachers. A Linga was. set up in the name of each 
teacher and the fact that it was set up in the Guru-ayatava 
shows that the Lingas were accompanied by the statues. 
Bhasa's drama called Pralimd-Ndtaka mentions a royal 
gallery of portrait-statues called deva-kula, and this 
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Gurudyatana was perhaps also planned as a pratimd- 
griha, a house of teachers’ statues. The inscription 
reads : ‘Upamitetoar a-Ka pileivarau Gurv-ayatane 

guru.’ The missing words after gum, showing 

space for at least five letters, may be taken to be guru- 
pratima-yutau, as suggested by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
(El, XXI, P. 5). Acharya Udita repeats that this 
monument is not meant for his own fame (luiitul 
kbyatyartham) but for the attention of the Mahefivaras 
(vijnaptih) and the admonition of the acharyas that 
they should consider it as their own property (dchd~ 
ryanarn parigraham) and, without any ■ reservation 
(viiankam), worship it with offerings (pujd-puraskdram) 
1 and maintain it with gifts ( parigraha-paripalyam ). 
It may be noted that the expression ‘Devakula- 
sabhd-vihdra occurs in the Mandasor Stone Inscription 
of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman (No. 18 of 
Fleet). 

Apart from the inscriptions, the coins of Chandra - 
gupta II indicate his personal religion of Vaishnavism. It 
is indicated by the legend parama-bhdgavata appearing 
in his gold coins of the Horseman Type. The same title 
also appears on his silver coins which were meant for 
circulation, in his newly conquered territory, which 
was under the rule of the Western Kshatrapas, -and 
were modelled on their coins. As conqueror, he had to 
observe as much as possible the manners and customs 
of the conquered country, and especially the characteris¬ 
tics of the currency to which it was used. Thus on the 
obverse of his new-struck coins, he kept up the con¬ 
ventional head which had done duty for centuries as a 
portrait of the reigning satrap, t but their reverse he 
utilized to indicate his conquest and the change in its 
sovereignty. Even on the obverse, Gupta conquest 
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is indicated by replacing the &aka era by the Gupta era. 
The reverse, however, introduces a specific feature of 
Gupta coinage. Garuda, the bird of Vishnu, the deity 
of Chandragupta II, takes the place of the Kshatrapa 
Chaitya. 

The copper coins of Chandragupta II declare his 
religion of Vaishnavism by having the figure of Garuda 
on the reverse. 

Centres: The capital of the empire was PStali- 
putra called Pushpa in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 
His campaigns and conquests show that Chandragupta 
II was also associated with the city of Eastern Malwa, 
VidiSa, while, as we have seen, some of the chiefs of the 
Kanarese Country claiming connexion with him describe 
him as 'the Lord of UjjayinI, the foremost of cities 
( Ujjayin% , puravaradlnh'ara ) as well as of Pataliputra. 
His association with UjjayinI also follows his supposed 
identification with the 6akari Vikramaditya of tradi¬ 
tion. It may also be noted that Vasubandhu’s bio¬ 
grapher Paramartha describes Ayodhya as the capital 
of a Vikramaditya. Paramartha (A. D, 500-569) was a 
Brahmana of UjjayinI who spent some time in Magadha 
and was in China between A. D. 546-69. He states that 
Vasubandhu, a Brahmana of Purushapura (Peshawar), 
came to Ayodhya on the invitation of Baladitya, son of 
Vikramaditya, who first placed Baladitya under his 
tuition as a patron of Buddhism. If this Vikramaditya 
is identified with Chandragupta II, Ayodhya is to be 
taken as one of the chief cities of his empire. The 
identification depends on the date of Vasubandhu. 
We have already seen how Vaiiali was also an impor 
tanf city of the empire. 

Coins ; Like his father, Chandragupta II issued 
various types of coins in accordance with the needs of a 
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large empire. They were (1) Archer, (2) Couch, (3) 
Chhatra, (4) Lion-slayer, (5) Horseman. All these 
types also show varieties in features. 


Ay chef Type 


Throve Reverse 


This type is the commonest of his coins and 
shows great variety. The first 
variety is that of the reverse showing 
either Throne or Lotus as the seat of the Goddess, 
while within each class there are minor varieties 
depending on the position of the Bow and of the 
name Chandra on the obverse. 

This variety shows on obverse “King standing 
left, nimbate, as on Archer Type 
of Samudragupta, holding bow in 
left hand and arrow in right; Garuda standard bound 
With fillet on left; Chandra under left arm around the 
legend Deva-&ri-M aharajadhiraja-&ri-Chandraguptah.’ ’ 

It shows on reverse "Lakshml, seated facing, 
nimbate, on throne with high back, as on similar coins 
of Samudragupta, holding cornucopiae in left hand and 
fillet in right; her feet rest on lotus; border of dots; on 
right tiri-Vikramah”. There is a variety showing 
Goddess seated on throne without back, and holding 
lotus in left hand, instead of cornucopiae, and is thus 
more Indianised. 

This variety shows on obverse the King drawing 
an arrow from a quiver standing at 
his feet on left and on reverse 
“Goddess, nimbate, seated facing on lotus, holding 
lotus and fillet in outstretched left and right hands 
respectively.’’ 
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Other varieties of this class show (1) “King left 
holding arrow in right hand” as in Throne Reverse 
class, (2) Crescent above standard on obverse, (3) Wheel 
(Vishnu’s Chakra ) above standard on obverse, (4) 
“King standing right wearing waist cloth and ornaments 
only, holding bow in left and arrow in right hand;” 
(5) King standing to left with bow in right hand but 
leaning his left arm on his hip without holding an arrow, 
a very rare variety. 

It is to be noted that Varieties (2) and (3) are 
marked by heavy weight and debased metal while 
Variety (4) drops the conventional Kushan dress in 
favour of Indian waist cloth with sash. 

Very probably the Throne class, by its features, 
was more in vogue in the northern, and the Lotus 
class in the central and eastern, provinces, where 
foreign features were not suitable. 

The obverse shows “King wearing waist cloth 
and jewellery, seated, head to left 

Coach Type , J 

on high-backed couch, holding flower 
in uplifted right hand, and resting left hand on 
edge of couch; legend, Deva-&ri-Maharajadhirajasya 
Hri-Chandraguptasya.” The reverse shows “Goddess 
(Lakshml) seated facing on throne without back, 
holding lotus in uplifted left hand, resting feet on 
lotus,” as on some specimens of Archer Type; “on right 
the legend &ri-Vikramah”. On the specimen at the 
Indian Museum, the legend on the obverse contains the 
additional word Vikramadityasya and beneath couch 
the word rupakriti. The expression evidently refers 
to his physical and cultural qualifications. This type 
is rarely found and was issued early in the King’s 
reign, as indicated by the throne reverse. 
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There are two main varieties of this type 
marked by a variety in the obverse 

Chhatra Type . _ * _ , t 

legend. Ihe first class shows on the 
obverse "King standing left, nimbate, casting incense 
on altar on left with right hand, while left rests 
on sword-hilt; behind him a dwarf attendant holds- 
Chhatra (parasol) over him; legend Maharajadhiraja- 
Sri-Chandraguptah” as against the legend Kshitim 
avajitya sucharitair divam jayati Vikramadityah oc¬ 
curring on the obverse of the other variety. The 
reverse shows "Goddess (Lakshml) nimbate, stand¬ 
ing left on lotus, holding fillet in right and 
lotus in left hand, and legend Vikramdditya'h,. In 
the other variety, the Goddess appears to rise from 
lotus (as padmasambhava). It also shows specimens 
containing representations of the Goddess in different 
positions or postures. 

The meaning of the obverse le^nd is that 
"Vikramaditya, having conquered the earth, conquers 
heaven by his good deeds.” 

This type is represented in a large variety of 
specimens showing on obverse the 
Lion-Slayer Type King hunting down lion in different 

positions and on reverse the appropriate Goddess 
Durga Simha-VahinI seated on lion in different 
positions. 

Class I shows on obverse "King standing right or 
left, wearing waist cloth with sash which floats behind 
him, turban or ornamental head-dress, and jewellery, 
shooting with bow at lion which falls backwards and 
trampling on lipn with one foot.” 
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Coins of Chandra Gupta II; Couch Type 



Obverse 


Reverse 
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Plate III 




Colas of Chandra Gupta II: Chhatra Type 



Obverse Reverse 



Vide P. 340 


Plate IV 



Coins of Chandra Gupta II; Lion-slayer Type 



Obverse 


Vide Pp. 340-341 


Reverse 
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The reverse shows "Goddess (LakshmI-Ambika) 
seated, nimbate, facing, on lion to left or right, holding 
fillet in outstretched right hand and cornucopiae in 
left on certain varieties; lotus on other varieties; border 
of dots; symbol on left.” 

The hunting scene on obverse is portrayed on 
coin? in the following different ways : 

1. King to left shooting lion as described above 

1 *ut not trampling on it. 

o 

(. 2. King shooting lion which falls back from its 

-pring. 

3. King with left foot on back of lion which 
r etreats with head turned back, shooting it with bow 

left hand. 

4. Lion on left retreating. 

5. King standing right with left foot on lion 
, hich retreats with head turned snapping at the King 
as he strikes at it with sword in uplifted right hand. 

Vincent Smith described these varieties as Lion- 
trampler, Combatant Lion, and Retreating Lion Types. 

The reverse portrayal of the Goddess also shows 

j >me differences among coins, e. g., (1) Goddess seated 
acing on lion which is walking to right; (2) Goddess 
eated to left astride of lion, with her left hand resting 
on lion’s haunch; (3) Goddess seated facing, on lion 
-enchant left, with head turned back. 

Now as to legends, that on Class 1 on obverse 
reads in its full form as follows : Narendrachandrak 
■brathitairiya divam J Jayatyajeyo bhuvi simhavikrainahj / 
he moon among kings, with far-spread fame, invincible 
on earth, conquers heaven, with the valour of a lion,” 
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On Class II, the obverse has a different legend which 
may be constructed as follows : Narendrasiihha-Chandra- 
guptah prithivim ]itva divam jayati] “Chandragupta, the 
lion among kings, having conquered the earth, con¬ 
quers heaven.” 

On the reverse; the legend is generally &ri-Siihha - 
vikramah. On one variety, it is Simhachandrah. 

We thus see that the sport of lion-hunting captur¬ 
ed the King’s imagination which suggested a variety o 1 
designs in its treatment by craftsmen who were set to 
reproduce all possible positions in which the royal 
hunter and his big game found themselves on different 
occasions of hunting. It is to be noted that, while 
Samudragupta was thinking of the tiger as his game, 
his son was more obsessed by the lion. There seems to 
be a deep reason for this difference between the father 
and son as to big game-hunting by each. As has beer 
already stated, the Tiger Type of coins celebrates 
Samudragupta’s conquest of the Gangetic Valley abound¬ 
ing to this day in forests breeding the royal Beng; 
Tiger. The Lion Type of coins issued by Chan dir 
gupta II has a similar regional significance and celebrates 
his conquest of regions which are the habitat, of th 
Lion. It celebrates his conquest of the regions of 
Western Malwa and Surashtra or modern Kathiawad 
which is still the abode of lions to this day in Iifcli 
Further, like the Tiger and Goddess Gangs linked t 
gether, the Lion on the obverse has very naturally sug 
gested for the reverse the Goddess Durga with whom 
it is associated as Her sacred seat and Vahana or 
vehicle. She rides on lion as the picture of 6akti, 
Invincible Might, invoked by Chandragupta II in his 
arduous adventure for the conquest of the 6aka satrapy 
of Surashtra. There is thus an underlying design and 
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purpose shaping Gupta coinage, giving to it a profound 
historical significance. 

This type is an important innovation of 
Chandragupta II and was continued 

Horseman Type , _ . . Tr _ 

extensively by his successor, Kumara- 

gupta I. 

The obverse shows “King riding on fully caparison¬ 
ed horse to right or left; his dress includes waist cloth 
with long sashes which fly behind him, and jewellery 
(ear-rings, armlets, necklace, etc.); on some specimens 
he has a bow in left hand, on others he has sword at 
left side.” 

The reverse portrays "Goddess seated to left on 
wicker stool, holding fillet in outstretched right hand 
and lotus with leaves and roots behind her in left border 
of dots.” This design marks its complete divergence 
from the Ardochso coinage and its purely Indian 
character. 

The legend on the obverse is Paramabhdgavata- 
Miihdrajadhtraja-tiri-ChcnulragU'pta'h or Bhdgavato, and 
on the reverse Ajitavikramah. 

The use of the new title Bhagavata shows that 
the King is no longer the worshipper of 6akti, for he 
has already accomplished his programme of conquests. 
He can now devote himself to the tasks of Peace and 
leave the sword for the flute as worshipper of Vishtpi 
and His consort; Laksliml, the Goddess of Peace and 
Plenty, consecrating himself as a Bhagavata to the cult 
of Non-violence. 

While the above types of coins wore in gold, 
silver Coins Chandragupta II, after his conquest 

of the Western Kshatrapa Kingdom, 
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had to keep up its silver coinage, stamping on 
it some Gupta features. The obverse of these 
restruck silver coins shows the King’s bust to right, 
as on Kshatrapa coins, with traces of Greek letters, 
and on left the word Va (rshe ), and date, in 
Brahml numerals, in the Gupta in place of the 6aka 
era. The reverse shows a completely Gupta design, 
the figure of Vishnu’s bird, Garuda, standing facing 
with outspread wings, and the corresponding legend 
describing the King as a devotee of Vishnu : Parama- 
bhagavata- Mahdrdjddhirdja-^rl-Chandragupta- Vikramdh- 
kasya. 

Chandragupta II was also the first to issue copper 
coins of which the general type 
is King on Obverse, and Garuda 
on Reverse, with variations in the figuring of both. 
There is bust, three-quarters, or half-length of the 
King, with flowers in right hand, while Garuda 
is seen nimbate, standing facing with outspread 
wings, or with, or without, human arms, or standing on 
an altar, or holding a snake in his mouth, or merely hold¬ 
ing it. There is also a Chhatra Type of these copper 
coins, showing King at altar, with a dwarf attendant 
holding Chhatra over him. There are also types omit¬ 
ting the King but keeping up the Garuda, with the ob¬ 
verse legend &ri-Charidra- completed by the legend 
Guptah on the reverse, or simply the name Chandra by 
itself, without the suffix Gupta, on some examples. On 
some specimens there is a variety replacing Garuda by a 
flower-vase, with flowers hanging down its sides. 

Thus Chandragupta’s numismatic innovations 
comprise the figures of Couch, Chhatra, Lion, Horse, 
and Garuda, and of Goddess LakshmT on lotus in place 
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of the Throned Goddess (Ardochso), and also silver 
and copper coinage. 

Titles: His coins give Chandragupta II the fol¬ 
lowing titles : Rupakrili, Vikraniadilya, Vikratnanka, 
Strhhavikrama, Narendrachandra and Paramabhagavata 
(which is also mentioned in his inscriptions). 

Condition of the Country as seen by Fa-hien: 

It will appear that Chandragupta ruled over an empire 
which extended from the peninsula of Kathiawad in the 
West to Eastern Bengal, and from the Himalayas to 
the Narmada. The efficiency of Gupta administration 
was demonstrated by the material and moral progress 
of tire people, of which glimpses are given in the record 
of the travel undertaken in the country by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Fa-hien, between the years A. D. 399-414, 
*• e -> the time of Chandragupta II whose name, 
however, is not mentioned by him. 

Fa-hien, however, was not the sole and solitary 
instance of this cultural intercourse between India 
and China. India for long had been looked up to by 
China as the seat of saving knowledge and highest wis¬ 
dom which were eagerly and devoutly sought after by 
her best minds. These were found in Buddhism of 
which India was the cradle. Buddhism became known 
in China as early as the 3rd century B. C. Since then 
it created a stir in Chinese religious circles-and a move¬ 
ment towards India for drinking in her wisdom at its 
very sources. 

Fa-hien very keenly felt that the Buddhist “Disci¬ 
plines” were very imperfectly known in China. In 
A. D. 399, he organised a joint mission with several 
Chinese scholars, Hui-ching, Tao-cheng, Hui-ying, 
Hui-wei and others to travel together to India to get at 
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these “Rules”, in the face of the risks to which such 
overland journey to India was exposed in those days. 
On the way, this band of missionaries met others w'ho 
had preceded them on the same errand. They were 
Chill-yen, Hui-chien, Seng-shao, Pao-yun, Seng-ching, 
and others. 

The first country where they saw Buddhism being 
followed was Shan-shan. Here were "some 4,000 and 
more priests, all belonging to the Lesser Vehicle 
(Hlnayana)”. “The common people of these countries, 
as well as the Shamans, practise the religion of India,” 
states Fa-hien. 

Next, the party passed through several Tartar 
countries where also they found "all those who have 
‘left the family’ (priests and novices) study Indian books 
and the Indian spoken language.” 

In the country of Kara-shahr, the Buddhist 
Hlnayana monks numbered "over 4000.” 

After undergoing "hardships beyond all compari¬ 
son” on their journey through uninhabited tracts, 
and across difficult rivers, the party came to the hos¬ 
pitable country of Khotan where the monks were 
mostly Mahay ana and numbered "several tens of 
thousands”. They were accommodated in a monastery 
known by the Indian name of Gomati, where “at the 
sound of a gong, 3,000 monks assemble to eat.” There 
were 14 such large monasteries in Khotan. 

There was in the neighbourhood another monastery 
which was 250' high, “overlaid with gold and silver” 
and took 80 years to build under the reigns of 3 kings. 

The next seat of Buddhism was Kashgar where the 
pilgrims found the king “holding the fiancha pari shad” 
for purpose's of making offerings including "all kinds 
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of jewels such as Shamans require.” There were here 
1,000 Hlnayana monks along with some sacred relics, 
the Buddha's spittoon and tooth. 

From Kashgar, after crossing snowy ranges, the 
travellers came to Northern India and to a place called 
Darel where there were many Hlnayana monks. 

Next, they had to negotiate “a difficult, precipit¬ 
ous, and dangerous road,” with the Indus flowing along 
the deepest gorge. Coming down 700 rock-steps they 
crossed the Indus by “a suspension bridge of ropes” 
and met monks who anxiously asked Fa-hien “if he 
knew when Buddhism first went eastward” to which 
Fa-hien answered: "Shamans from India began to 
bring the Sutras and Disciplines across the river from 
the date of setting up the image of Maitreya Bodhisat- 
tva 300 years after Nirvana.” 

After crossing the Indus, the pilgrims came to the 
country called Udyana where Buddhism was "extreme¬ 
ly flourishing,” and the language used was that of 
"Central India or Middle Kingdom.” 

The next stage reached was Gandhara followed by 
TakshaSila and Peshawar where King Kanishka "built 
a pagoda over 400' high with which no other could com¬ 
pare in grandeur and dignity.” 

This whole region was studded with monuments 
enshrining the relics of the Buddha or incidents of his 
life : his foot-print, the stone on which he dried his 
clothes, his alms-bowl, the spot where he cut off his 
flesh to ransom a dove, or his eyes, or his head, for a 
fellow-creature, or gave his body to feed a hungry tiger. 

From here Fa-hien was left alone. His compa¬ 
nions, Hui-ching, Hui-ta, Tao-cheng, Hui-ying, Pao- 
yun and Seng-ching, all went back to China. 
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Fa-hien next reached the country of Nagarahara, 
with a shrine containing Buddha's, skull-bone to which 
kings of neighbouring countries "regularly send envoys 
to make offerings." At the capital of Nagarahara was 
a Buddha-tooth pagoda, as also a shrine holding 
Buddha's pewter-topped staff, and another, one of 
Buddha’s robes, and the cave of Buddha’s shadow, 
another pagoda 80' high at the spot where the Buddha 
shaved his head and Cut his nails. 

Fa-hien and his two other companions now crossed 
the Little Snowy Mountains (Safed Koh) where Hui-ching 
died in cold, saying to Fa-hien : "I cannot recover; you 
had better go on while you can; do not let us all pass' 
away here." Gently stroking the corpse, Fa-hien cried 
out in lamentation : ‘‘It is destiny : what is there to be 
done ?" 

Crossing the range, the pilgrims arrived at the 
country of Afghanistan and found there about 3,000 
monks of both Hlnayana and MahaySna Schools. 

A similar number of monks they also found at 
Falana or Bannu whence travelling eastwards they 
again crossed the Indus and came to a country called 
Bhida in the Punjab where Buddhism was very flourish¬ 
ing. 

Passing through the Punjab with its ‘‘many 
monasteries containing in all nearly 10,000 monks," the 
pilgrims came to Mandor or Mathura and found about 
‘‘20 monasteries with some 3,000 monks" along the 
banks of the Jumna. 

To the south of Mathura is "the country called the 
Middle Kingdom (of the Brahmanas), where the people 
are prosperous and happy, without registration or offi¬ 
cial restrictions. Only those who till the King’s land 
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have to pay -so. much on the profit .they make. Those 
who-wan t\ to go away, may go; those who want to 
stop, may stop. The King in his administration uses 
no corporal punishments; criminals are merely fined 
according to the gravity of their offences. Even for a 
second attempt at rebellion, the punishment is only the 
loss of the right hand. The men of the King's body¬ 
guard have all fixed salaries. Throughout the country 
no one kills any living thing, nor drinks wine, nor eats 
onions or garlic; but Chandalas are segregated. Chandala 
is their name for foul men (lepers)." ’ 

"In this country they do not keep pigs or fowls, 
there are no dealings in cattle, no butchers’ shops or 
distilleries in their market-places. As a medium of 
exchange, they use cowries. Only the Chandalas go 
hunting and deal in fish.” 

Since the time of the Buddha, "the kings, elders, 
and gentry built shrines and gave land, houses, gardens, 
with men and bullocks for cultivation. Binding title- 
deeds were written out, which subsequent kings did not 
dare disregard.” 

"Rooms, with beds and mattresses, food, and 
clothes, are provided for resident and travelling monks, 
without, fail; and this is the same in all places.” 

"Pagodas are built in honour of Sariputra, Muga- 
lan and Ananda, and also in honour of the Abhidharma, 
the Vinaya, and the Sutras." 

"Pious families organise subscriptions, to make 
offerings to monks, of various articles of clothing and 
things they need, after the annual retreat.” 

It may be noted that the Middle Kingdom was the 
stronghold of Brahmanism and heart of the Gupta 
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Empire, where India's civilisation was seen at its best. 
The observations of Fa-hien show how the people were 
allowed by government considerable individual free¬ 
dom not subject to vexatious interference from its offi¬ 
cers in the shape of registration, or other restrictions; 
economic liberty with unfettered mobility of labour, 
so that agriculturists were not tied to holdings like 
serfs; and humane criminal law. The moral progress 
and public spirit of the people are shown in their liberal 
endowments of religion and educational institutions. 
These endowments took the form of permanent grants 
of lands, with full apparatus necessary for their cultiva¬ 
tion by men and bullocks. This shows that these cul¬ 
tural institutions had to maintain efficient agricultural 
departments to make out of their landed properties, 
cultivated fields, as well as gardens or orchards, enough 
income to meet their expenditure. Monetary grants in 
aid of schools and colleges were unknown in those days. 
The ways of life were based on the cult of non-violence, 
with vegetarian diet, ruling out heating spices like onion 
or garlic, also distilleries, piggeries, and butcheries. 

Fa-hien now' visited the sacred places of Buddhism : 
Sankisa (Kapitha) where ASoka built a shrine and a 
pillar 60' high, with a /fow-capital, with about 1,000 
monks, and another six or seven hundred in a neighbour¬ 
ing monastery; frravastx with its many monuments of 
Buddhism. 

Here Fa-hien arrived with his only companion 
Tao-cheng. The monks asked Fa-hien : “From what 
country do you come ?” And when he replied, “From 
China”, the monks sighed and said : “Good indeed ! Is 
it possible that foreigners can pome so far as this in 
search of the Faith ? Even since the Faith has been 
transmitted by us monks from generation to genera- 
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tion, no Chinese adherents of our Doctrine have been 
known to arrive here.” 

I'a-hien saw at 6r a vast I the famous Jetavana 
Vihara which he calls the Shrine of the Garden of Gold 
built by ‘‘Sudatta who spread out gold money to buy 
the ground.” 

He saw "all those spots where men. of later ages 
have set up marks of remembrance.” 

"In this country there are 96 Schools of Heretics 
(non-Buddhists), each with its own disciples, who also 
beg their food but do not carry alms-bowls.” 

"They further seek salvation by building alongside 
of out-of-the-way roads houses of charity where shelter, 
with beds and food and drink, is offered to travellers and 
to wandering monks passing to and fro; but the time 
allowed for remaining is different in each case.” 

This is remarkable testimony to public philanthropy 
inspired by the spirit of social service, the religion 
which includes worship of God as embodied in humanity, 
Nara-Narayana, and expressed itself in the establish¬ 
ment of Dharmaidlas open to all without distinction 
of caste or creed, to Hindus of all sects as well as to 
Buddhists, though the people were predominantly fol¬ 
lowers of Brahmanical religions. It is also interesting 
to note that these ancient Dharma-sdlas anticipate the 
rules of residence obtaining in their modern substitutes, 
limiting residence to short periods. 

Fa-hien still found places associated with 
Devadatta, and previous Buddhas such as KaSyapa, 
Krakuchhanda, or Kanakamuni. 

He found Kapilavastu a wilderness, with its many 
Buddhist monuments "still in existence.” "On the roads 
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wild elephants and lions are to be feared." He also 
visited LumbinI, Ramagrama and VaiialX, and crossing 
the Ganges came to Pataliputra in Magadha. 

At Pataliputra, formerly ruled by King Afeka, 
“the King’s palace, with its various halls, all built by 
spirits who piled up stones, constructed walls and gates, 
carved designs, engraved and inlaid, after no human 
fashion, is still in existence.” 

These remarks rather suggest that Pataliputra 
did not occupy the same position of importance in 
the Gupta empire as it had in the Maurya empire. 

[Jpto Pataliputra, Fa-hien was accompanied by 
his companion, Tao-cheng, but now he, too, was to part 
from him. He was so much impressed by the spirituality 
of the &ramanas of Central India that he prayed that 
“from this time forth until I become a Buddha, may 
I hever live again in an outer land." “He, therefore, 
remained and did not go back, but Fa-hien’s object 
being to diffuse a knowledge of the Disciplines through¬ 
out the land of China, he ultimately went back alone." 

ba-hieu found at Pataliputra one Mahayana and 
another Hinayana monastery. The former had a 
Brahman Buddhist teacher named Raivata, “a strikingly 
enlightened man of much wisdom, there being nothing 
which he did not understand; All the country looked 
up to and relied upon this one man to diffuse widely the 
Faith in Buddha. It also had as its resident another 
famous Brahman teacher named MaHjuSrI who was 
“very much looked up to by the leading and religious 
mendicants throughout the kingdom.” 

Fa-hien has some interesting observations on the 
country of Magadha and its civilization. “Of all the 
countries of Central India, this has the largest cities and 
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towns. Its people are rich and thriving and emulate 
one another in practising charity of heart and duty 
to one’s neighbour/’ 

At their festivals, such as procession of images 
“in four-wheeled cars of five storeys,” “the Brahmanas 
came to invite the Buddhas and were thus quite 
catholic in their religious outlook.” 

As Regards public philanthropy endowing social 
service, Fa-hien says : ‘‘The elders and gentry of these 
countries have instituted in their capitals free hospitals, 
and hither conic all poor or helpless patients, orphans, 
widowers, and cripples. They are well taken care of, a 
doctor attends them, food and medicine being supplied 
according to their needs. They are all made quite com¬ 
fortable, and when they are cured, they go away.” 

Fa-hien found an Aioka Pillar bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion near his Pagoda (Stupa) at Pataliputra and another 
in its neighbourhood, with a lion-capital and inscrip¬ 
tion. 

He next passed through Nalanda “where Sari- 
putra was bom” and where was a pagoda of old still 
existing, and Rajagriha where he visited the numerous 
sacred spots of Buddhism including the Vulture Moun¬ 
tain where Fa-hien’s “feelings- overcame him,” but he 
restrained his tears and said “Buddha formerly lived 
here and delivered the ►Wangama Sutra. I, Fa-hien, 
born at a time too late to meet the Buddha, can only 
gaze upon his traces and his dwelling-places.” 

He next proceeded to Gaya and Bodh-Gaya, seeing- 
all the Buddhist sacred places and monuments, and then 
retraced his steps towards Pataliputra and arrived at 
Benares and its deer-forest where he found two 
monasteries with resident monks. 
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Now, he commenced his return journey home, 
coming- back to Pataliputra and “following the course of 
the Ganges down stream" came to Champa whence, 
proceeding farther, he arrived at the country of 
Tamluk “where there is a sea-port”. He saw here 24 
monasteries and stayed for 2 years, “copying out Sutras 
and drawing pictures of images,” and then “set sail on 
a large merchant vessel,” reaching Ceylon after 14 days. 
He remained in Ceylon for 2 years and obtained copies 
of some sacred works in Sanskrit, copies of Disciplines, 
Aganias, and selections from the Canon. Then he 
took passage on board a large merchant vessel on which 
there were over 200 souls, and astern of which there was 
a smaller vessel in tow, “in case of accident at sea and 
destruction of the big vessel.” Such an accident did 
happen. After two days, they encountered a heavy 
gale which blew on for 13 days and nights and the 
vessel sprang a leak which was stopped up when they 
arrived alongside of an island. The passengers had to 
throw their bulky goods into the sea and Fa-hien fer¬ 
vently prayed that his books and images he was con¬ 
veying to China might be spared and the labour of his 
life not lost. 


They “went on for more than IX) days until they 
i cached a country named Java where heresies and 
Brahmanism were flourishing, while the Faith of the 
Buddha was in a very unsatisfactory condition.” 

Fa-hien remained in Java “for 5 months or so” 
and again shipped on board another large merchant 
vessel which also carried over 200 persons. They took 
with them provisions for 50 days. 

They again encountered a heavy gale. The Brah- 
mana passengers complained : “Having this Shaman on 
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board has been our undoing. We should leave him on an 
island. It is not right to endanger all our lives for one 
man.” The bold attitude taken by another passenger 
in support of Fa-hien silenced them. In the meanwhile 
the Captain of the vessel lost his reckoning. “So they 
went on for 70 days until the provisions and water were 
nearly exhausted, and they had to use sea-water for 
cooking, dividing the fresh water so that each man got 
about 2 pints.” Then, changing direction, they reach¬ 
ed land after 12 days’ sailing. The Prefect of the place, 
who was a Buddhist, on hearing that “a Shaman had 
arrived who had brought Sacred Books and Images 
with him in a ship, immediately proceeded with his 
retinue to the seashore to receive them.” 

Thus was completed Fa-hien’s journey on which 
he thus commented : “Looking back upon what I went 
through, my heart throbs involuntarily, and sweat 
pours down. That in the dangers I encountered I did 
not spare my body was because I kept my object- 
steadily in view.” 

It may be recalled that Fa-hien practically walked 
all the way from Central China, across the desert of Gobi, 
over the Hindu Kush, and through India down to the 
mouths of the Hooghly, where he took ship and returned 
to China by sea, after so many hair-breadth escapes, pas¬ 
sing through nearly 30 different countries, spending 6 
years on mere travelling, and another 6 years in stay 
and study in India. 

The main object of his mission, which was to get 
copies of sacred works and images, was hard to fulfil 
under the system of education in India where study and 
teaching were carried on by the oral method and not on 
the basis of written literature which could be copied and 
carried as MSS. The subjects of study were not. re- 
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duced to writing and instruction had to be received 
directly from the lips of the teacher uttering the words 
that had to be “heard, pondered over, and contemplat¬ 
ed" as &ruti. All lesson and literature had to be heard. 
Thus, Fa-hien states that “in the various countries of 
Northern India, the Sacred Works were handed down 
orally from one Patriarch to another, there being no 
written volume which he could copy.” It was only at 
one place that he found an exception, at the Mahayana 
Monastery at Pataliputra' where he found a copy of the 
Disciplines, “a further transcript of same running to 
7000 stanzas - as used by Sarvastivadah School, which 
also have been handed down orally from Patriarch to 
Patriarch without being committed to writing, extracts 
from the Abhidharma in about 6,000 stanzas, and a 
complete copy of a Sutra in 2,500 stanzas, as well as a 
roll of the Vaipulya-Parinirvana-Siitra in 5,000 stanzas. 
Therefore, Fa-hien stopped here for 3 years, learning to 
write and speak Sanskrit (and Pali?) and copying out 
the Disciplines.” 

It will be apparent from Fa-hien’s account of the 
civilisation of Northern India, in the time of Chandra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya. who was then its paramount 
sovereign, that the moral and material progress 
achieved by the country in that age was ultimately 
due to the efficiency of Gupta administration. 
It bears out the truth of V. A. Smith's remark 
that “India was never governed better in the oriental 
manner than under Chandragupta II”. As we have al¬ 
ready seen, Fa-hien was more concerned with Buddhist 
India and the chief centres of its religion and learning, 
which even in those days spread beyond the bounds of 
India and were helping to build up a Greater India 
paying its homage to the supremacy of Indian thought 
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find following its culture in practice. Even the 
frontier province of Udyana (modern Swat) counted as 
many as 500 monasteries peopled by Buddhist monks. 
Hie Punjab too was full of monasteries counting 10,000 
lesident Buddhist students. Mathura city alone, 
which was a stronghold of Brahmanism, contained as 
many as 20 monasteries with 3,000 monks. In the 
country now corresponding to modern U. P,, the 
strength of Brahmanism was represented by as many as 
96 different .Schools and Sects. 

All this learning was represented and fostered by 
some of its greatest teachers. Some of these are men¬ 
tioned by name by Fa-hien, as we have seen. Thus 
Pataliputra was famous for its great Brahman Professor 
of Mahayana, named Radha Sami, "looked up to by all 
the kingdom and served even by the King." Another 
great teacher was the Brahman Buddhist teacher, 
named MafijuSrl, ‘‘whom the Shamans of great virtue 
in the kingdom and the Mahayana Bhikshus honour 
and look up to." 

We have already seen how the educational insti¬ 
tutions in those days were maintained both by private 
philanthropy as well as royal munificence. These grants 
were made in kind and not in cash, grants of agricultural 
lands, gardens, orchards and houses to these monasteries. 
The giant of land was also accompanied by the provision 
of necessary labour both of men and bullocks. With 
regard to the gifts made by private individuals, it is stat¬ 
ed that their neighbouring families supplied "the 
societies of these monks with an abundant sufficiency 
of what they require, so that there is no lack of them." 
It is also stated that at the proper season these families 
vie with one another in "sending round to the monks the 
liquid food which may be taken out of the ordinary 
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hours.” Fa-hien also refers to ‘‘the annual tribute 
(from the harvests) paid to the monks and the gifts of 
clothes, and such other articles as the monks require 
for use.” 

It is to be specially noted, as already pointed out 
above, that the medium of instruction in higher learn¬ 
ing was Sanskrit, which Fa-hien had accordingly to 
learn by staying for three years at the monastery at 
Pataliputra. It is also interesting to note that memorial 
Stupas were erected at monasteries in those days in 
honour of Teachers as well as Texts. Thus Stupas were 
erected in memory of Sariputra, Maha-Maudgalyayana, 
and Ananda, while similar monuments were also erected 
to give publicity to select Sacred Texts like Abhidhttrma , 
the Vinaya, and- the Sutras. Every monastery, 
•whether Hlnayana or Mahayana, was thus equipped 
with a sort of a chapel where their inmates offered 
the appropriate worship special for them. 

Lastly, we have already seen how public philan¬ 
thropy in Gupta India equipped the country with an 
abundance and variety of institutions for the promotion 
of public welfare. Among these Fa-hien mentions as 
having seen with his own eyes free hospitals, houses of 
charity, or Dharma-Salas, providing shelter, bed, food 
and drink for travellers, which were open to all, 
without distinction of caste or creed. At the same time, 
the State did not encourage the other institutions which 
militated against manners and morals, such as piggery, 
poultry-farm, butcher’s shops, and distilleries. Even 
such heating spices as onion or garlic were ruled out 
from the national diet. In conclusion, we may say that 
the Gupta Empire was opening up avenues of intercourse 
with foreign countries, both towards the West and the 
East, by means of Indian shipping and navigation. 
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Fa-liien’s record shows how brisk was the trade from the 
port of Tamralipti with countries like Ceylon, Java, 
Siam, and China, while in the West India’s sea-borne 
trade brought to the country in its wake abundance of 
Roman coins, especially in the South so that the Roman 
name for a coin, viz., denarius, became incorporated 
into the vocabulary of Gupta numismatics. 
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By 

Padmanabhasiiastri Palaye-Joshi, Bombay 

Can there be an astrologer who does not know 
Varahamihira ? If any there be, not an astrologer is he. 
The work of VarShamihiracharya is of extreme im¬ 
portance in the history of Indian Astrology. He has 
immortalised both the Indian Astrologer and Indian 
Astrology. He is the only one Pandita who has written 
studied independent treatises on all the three aspects 
of Astrology, viz., Siddhanta, Samhita and Jataka. 

History of Indian Astrology is very ancient. It 
- is known in the Indian literature from the very ancient 
books of the Vedas. The people of our country have 
been attracted by the science from such early times. 
There have been some very well versed astrologers who 
had studied all the three aspects of Astrology even 
before 2000 B. C. These astrologers had composed 
various treatises, but, unfortunately, all these are not 
known today. 

Varahamihira has composed the Pahchasiddhdntika, 
the Laghujataka, the Bfihajjataka, the Vivahavfindd- 
vana, the Bphalsamhiia, the Yogaydtrd, the Samasa- 
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sarkhita and several other hooks, all of which are 
fortunately known’ today. 

His first book is the Panchasiddhantika,. This is 
a book ' on the mathematical portion of Astrology. 
Astrology is in fact based on mathematics. There were 
five Siddhanta treatises in vogue before Varaha. He 
has mentioned them in his Siddhanta as : 

Today these five Siddhantas are no more available. The 
earliest known ..treatises on Astrological mathematics 
are the five books —Suryasiddhanta and others. These 
are considered to be divine ( arqfam ). There are two. 
kinds of these Paficha-Siddhantas. The Siddhantas 
mentioned by Varahamihira, as stated above, are not 
now available. . They are therefore called the Ancient 
Siddhanta-Paffchaka. The five Siddhantas, Saura and 
others, which are available now are known as the 
Modern Siddhanta-Pafichaka. 

The Panchasiddhantika is not available in this pro¬ 
vince, nor is it very familiar to the people. Dr. Biihler 
obtained some copies of this treatise from Kashmir. 
They are .at present in the Government Library in the 
Deccan College at Poona. Dr. Tliibaut published an edi¬ 
tion of the Pandiasuidhdntikd in 1889 from these copies. 
He has also given a commentary by Sudhakara Dvivedi. 
Of the treatises on Astrological mathematics, the 
Panchasiddhantika of Varahamihira differs considerably 
from the Modern Siddlianta-Panchaka Which is at present 
available. The Ancient Suryasiddhanta and the Modern 
Suryasiddhanta differ from each other with respect 
to and The Suryasiddhanta which is 

available at present was some time back considered in 
this country to be The Ancient Suryasiddhanta but the 
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late Mr. S. B. Dikshit, the well-known author of the 
History of Indian Astrology, pointed out this 
difference. 

Varahamihira reviewed the Ancient Siddhanta- 
Paflchaka. He states in the first chapter of his 
Pdftchasiddhdntika : 

fawratafi awmcwg ximi: jfaar: i 

twwc urfe* "Tfasrat fpcfinrof n 

This clearly shows that at the time of the Pancha- 
siddhantikd the Paulisasiddhanta was much explicit. 
It could give visual proofs (from). The Romaka 
approached it. The Va&istyha and the Paitdmaha could 
give no such visual proofs. The Saurasiddhdnta was the 
most explicit of all. The mathematics in the ancient 
SiddhSnta treatises had gone obsolete (few). Varaha¬ 
mihira composed a new treatise based on the principles 
of these treatises. (The late Mr. S. B. Dikshit states, 
as regards their order of seniority, that, of the Ancient 
Parc.ha-Siddhantas, the Paitdmaha is the oldest, then 
comes the Va&ishfha followed by the other three.) 

I he principles of the Paitdmahasiddhdnta have been in¬ 
corporated in the 12th chapter of the Panchasiddhdntika. 
There are only five verses in this chapter. Thirteen 
verses are devoted to the Vdsishthasiddhdnta. The 
Paitdmaha has adopted a considerable part of the 
Romakasiddhdnta as also of the Paulisasiddhanta. He 
has given a great predominance to the Suryasiddhmta. 

1 he Panchasiddhdntika has been based on the 
fundamental principles of all the five Ancient Siddhantas 
and is so composed as to be able to give visual proof. 
A more detailed information regarding the Ancient 
Siddhanta-Pafichaka can be found in the late Mr. S. B. 
Dikshit’s History of Astrology. The review and re- 
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search of Varahamihira in Astrological mathematics 
has been of very great assistance to the subsequent 
authors of the treatises on such mathematics. The 
origin of the Modern Siddhan ta- Pat chaka can be traced 
to the Panchasiddhantika. 

The treatises of Varahamihira on Sarhhita and Ja- 
taka. have almost Vedic divinity about them. The most 
important treatise in this province is the Bfihatsamhitd. 
The book is peculiar in every respect. It is composed 
with the view to provide a guide both for the Govern¬ 
ing Institutions and the Public Activities in an inde¬ 
pendent self-governing nation. There are a hundred 
and six chapters in this treatise. It follows such system 
of prediction ( ) as will be congenial to the in¬ 

dividual as well as to the collective and national life of 
the people. Many people believe astrological predictions 
to be based on mere imagination which has never been 
experienced by anybody; but the way this science is ex¬ 
pounded in the Brihatsamhitd at once gives a lie direct to 
this belief. It at once points out the hollowness of this 
belief. It describes how every human being can live 
successfully, elevate and develop his life in consonance 
with his individual self, the community and the nation. 
This clearly gives us the view-point of this science about 
human efforts and the way in which their co-ordination 
can be effected in communal life. 

The treatise is important as the means to decide 
about the time and the effects of a number of subjects 
pertaining to the various activities in life. Varahamihira 
has laid down as to how an astrologer who has well 
studied the science of Astrology should be. We can 
easily see that the astrologer possessed of these various 
qualities as laid down by him is bound to be a very 
important centre not only of the community but of the 
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entire nation and of the activities of the national 
life. 

Varaha styles a person well-versed in Astrology 
as a “Daivajfla”. He describes a Daivajna in Chap¬ 
ter 2 of liis Bfihotsaihhita, as : 

arotrf: i riwwAsfviUo: fsnresnit hraicf- 

wMftTtaTrmta: \ sn®r: 5rrtn*fnTT- 
fft nwnw swrursr *wf«w u?»i 

And what qualities must he possess ? Says 
Varaha: 

?W u<m: I 5UTF>rt snwft STfrOTTUU IsrfrwkrWTrf inf- 

\3 O N 

gift’s: ^5T<7ts5mRt 

breft f^ferR^crmmhf^: r^ ^reqhwf^n^rsnusr: <rt?ifw«nwitirsr 

o 6 

t*Wfm<T \\R\\ 

Thus an astrologer must be holy; clever and apt in his 
work; enlightened; an orator; speaking in consonance 
with the well established tenets of the science; who 
understands the national activities and the flow of times; 
of a well-disposed temperament; dauntless in assembly; 
cultured; free from any vice; possessed of astonishing 
powers by virtue of his knowledge of Astrological mathe¬ 
matics; able to answer any question that may be put to 
him; capable of suggesting remedies to avoid the evils 
that may arise in case of an upheaval; well-versed in the 
treatises on Astrological mathematics, Samhita and 
Hora. He must know fully well such measures of time 
as mT, aw, 3unr, w%, aw, w, sr^r, wj^f, wfinrr, wfir, and 

fractions of Tfe, as described in all the live Siddhantas 
of PauliSa, Romaka, Vafiishtha, Saura and Pitamaha 
.as also the Zodiac Circle (tiftwwi). He must also know' 
the cycles of years according to #r, mww, wsm and wrar 
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calculations as also that according to the Paftcha- 
Siddhantas. 

As regards Mora, an astrologer must know the 
Zodiac Signs—Aries, Taurus, etc.; their nature, 
character and destiny; the planets and the effects of their 
direction, position, actions ( ), and the time as 

also their varieties; the metals and substances they rule; 
and such other things pertaining to them. He must 
also be conversant with the knowledge regarding con¬ 
ception, birth and other allied topics of marriage and 
other auspicious ceremonies and the proper time for 
them as also of armfa, ?nr^5Tt, and msw. 

An astrologer must also know a number of other subjects 
such as the selection of elephants, horses, troops, 
ministers, scouts and kings; the ways of protecting 
armies and conquering forts; of getting victories and 
giving defeats. With this fund of knowledge, What 
an accomplished person the astrologer must be ! He 
is almost a prophet. Naturally enough, he held a px>si- 
tion of high honour at the Royal Court in ancient times. 

Astrology is a rational -science. It is not based 
on mental slavery or unknown standards. It draws 
its conclusions from actual worldly incidents, their de¬ 
velopments and consequential effects on life, which we 
experience. In fact all our scriptures are congenial 
to the activities of life. Man is a. social being. 
The peculiarity of humanity is its struggle for the 
satisfactory fruition of life. To try to make our life 
complete and a success, and to achieve it, is the 
objective of humanity ( ). Astrology is the 

means to achieve this objective. Like a benign friend, 
it clearly foretells us the opportune time for and the 
effects of a number of incidents and their develop¬ 
ments in daily life, which man does not ordinarily consi 
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der, and thus safeguards the interest of humanity. This 
divine enlivening power of this science has been bestow¬ 
ed on it by the most valuable treatises of Varahamihira. 
He has written these treatises, which very diligently 
review the development of human life and nature, with 
all its contradictions and progress in the past, consider 
its condition—static or dynamic—in the present, and, 
reconciling These two, draw a definite picture of its 
course in the future. After Varahamihira there has 
been no author to write such treatises on such lines. 

The Brihatsamhita of Varahamihira is a piece of 
literary beauty. The composition of its verse is fault¬ 
less. V raha has wr.tten it after a careful study of a 
number of books and has taken its bibliography from 
various sources. Bhattotpala has written a very 
illuminating commentary on it. It is, in fact, a very 
comprehensive treatise. We get in it the names of 283 
different parts of Bhaiatakhanda. The . section of 
Kurmachakra gives us the idea of the various develop¬ 
ments in these parts and their effects on them. That 
is also called the Global (hfeata) or National (tTtfta) 
Astrology. Varahamihira travelled over a number of 
provinces of Bharatakhanda and proved his proposi¬ 
tions. The first 13 chapters of his Brihatsamhita des¬ 
cribe the conduct of the planets ( ). Their 

predictions are discussed from the point of view of the 
revolutions of the planets according to their characteris¬ 
tics. In the 16th chapter is given what articles and 
provinces are ruled over by each planet. The effects of 
the War of Planets is given in Chapter 17. The War 
of Planets is the same as the conjunction of planets. It 
gives what effects will ensue if planets of contradictory 
characteristics come together. Thereafter the combi¬ 
nations of the moon with other planets and their aus- 
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picious and inauspicious effects are described. The way 
of predicting the events of a year and the annual fore¬ 
cast in accordance with and is given 

after this. The subsequent chapters upto the 23rd give 
the probabilities of rain and the forecast regarding it. 
Then come such topics as the 

?rawETf«T»r, n^ninerT, twtwsw, farafassOT, etc., 
which are very useful for working out the national 
and personal predictions. • This is followed by agri¬ 
cultural topics, such as, how the crops would be, what 
prices Would they fetch, etc., and the rules for judging the 
auspicious or inauspicious indications from the sight of 
‘the bird called ‘Khanjana/ the breaking of a Sivalinga 
or of the image of a deity, as also of a chariot, or banner. 
After this we get an independent topic of national 
forecast called ‘MayGrachitraka’. The forecast regard¬ 
ing the king, the characteristics of the dress of the 
king, jJ& prince, the minister, the crown, the sword, 
epj/are given hereafter and then comes the topic of 
physiognomy (amnfararr) which is a portion of 
He then tells us of the lores of architect, of building 
houses and towns, of water-finds and waters under¬ 
ground, of subjects concerning gardening, temples and 
the images of deities in temples. Then he gives the 
characteristics of a cow, a dog, a cock, a horse, an ele¬ 
phant, a man, the five super-men , a woman, 

etc., as also of a hole in the garment, the Chamara 
and the umbrella. Then come such important 
subjects pertaining to the occasions of particular joy 
in life, as ubrrrcpFo<>T, iWw, rsft'pwruifpT, 

etc. The inspections of the thunderbolt, of pearls and 
precious stones come next, as also the characteristics 
of the auspicious signs as a special topic. Finally he 
concludes, after dealing with the topics of wm, 
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rrftrfwww, farf^nintRUT, and *r«*~ 

The field of the Bfihatsaihhita is, as its name 
indicates, very vast. On every subject in it can be 
composed an independent treatise. Varahamihira 
was extremely clever and a research scholar. He had 
studied not only the science* of astrology as known 
in this country but also the ancient Greek astrology. 
No astrologer except Varaha has taken to the method, 
of research with regard to astrology, nor has anyone 
adopted or developed it after him. There is no treatise 
in our country so complete as those of Varahamihira as 
regards predictions. 

Another treatise of Varahamihira is the Brihaj- 
jataka. In this treatise there is a discussion of indi¬ 
vidual countries regarding the fundamentals of their 
predictions. It gives an explicit and scientific ex¬ 
position of casting a horoscope and working up the 
predictions therefrom. 

Varahamihira was a devotee of knowledge and a 
founder of science. By his sustained studies and 
research and definite thinking, he developed astrology, 
established new scientific propositions and in his 
treatises left them as a legacy for the future students 
of that science. 

Indian astrology was only one-sided before 
Varahamihira. He removed this one-sidedness and 
developed it to a pitch as to be sufficient for this multi¬ 
farious life. Varahamihira's work is constructive. 

Scientific thought emerges out of rationalism, scien¬ 
tific research and new altered conditions. Old form of 
rationalism and the constituent fundamental proposi¬ 
tions of a science have to be examined in the light 
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of new knowledge and by the standards of the altered 
conditions so as to generate a new rationalistic thought. 
The person who has the power of generating such a 
new rationalistic thought becomes the founder (ausrw) 
of that science. Varahamihira carried out an analytical 
research of the ancient Siddhanta-Pafichaka and Sam- 
hitas in the light of his self-acquired knowledge. He 
tested the standards thereof and converted those stand¬ 
ards into new ones, by his own knowledge and inde¬ 
pendent thinking. Before him the science of astrology 
in this country was only in its infancy. He developed 
, it. recast it in a form befitting the mediaeval ages and 
through his treatises put it before the public so as to 
be useful for the purposes of the diverse activities of 
life. The nourishment and expansion of human life de¬ 
pend upon worldly conditions. These worldly conditions 
are the resultants of Jfiana and Vijffana. Man and this 
universe are worldly. Astrology naturally considers the 
relationship of the nature of cause and effect between the 
universe and man, harmonizes together the place of man 
in the universe, his ability, talent, lust for knowledge 
and capacity to work and points out to him the way 
whereby he can achieve complete success as regards his 
individual family, social and political life. Circumstan¬ 
ces are also ever-changing. Unless man understands the 
cause and sequence of these alterations of the circums¬ 
tances and knows beforehand the nature of these altera¬ 
tions in the future, he cannot fully use his capacity to 
work. 'Jyotis' is the power possessed of several 
properties which cause the alterations and develop¬ 
ments in life. The science of astrology 
is the science based on that knowledge whereby we 
know the extensive and effective fundamental proposi¬ 
tions in the various stages of the modifications, ’prfaftrfa 
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and of this power. In the Bfihatsaihhita 

and the Bfihajjataka the author has discussed these 
fundamental principles and has thus expounded this 
science. 

There are 28 chapters in the Bfihajjataka. The 
book expounds that phase of the science which per¬ 
tains to the advancement of a person’s individual self. 
It describes the form, the degrees and the nature of the 
signs of the Zodiac; the time-controlling powers 
their influence, the characteristics of their rule; the 
planets, their descriptions, effect, the certainty of the 
effect, and a variety of such other topics. It also gives 
the relation between the event of a person’s birth and of 
the planets which regulate the rule of the time-control¬ 
ling powers. It begins with the discussion of birth, co¬ 
habitation of man and woman which is the cause thereof, 
the child, and the method whereby we can get some 
certain forecast about its mental and physical develop¬ 
ment. It expounds such theories as inculcate in an 
intelligent man such a scientific way of tbmking, based 
on mathematics, as will reveal to him trange and 
surprising knowledge about a number of diverse topics, 
such as, how in a person will develop his longevity, 
physical strength, power, ability and vigour; what 
obstacles will come up in the way of such development 
and in what manner; the well-being of the new-born 
babe, its parents and the family; the auspicious or the 
inauspicious effects on a family of a- birth; the circum¬ 
venting circumstances at the time of the birth; the birth 
of a single issue or of twins, etc. The science was not 
so shaped and moulded in such an authoritative and 
homogeneous manner before Varahamihira. 

Astrology is believed by many to be a mysterious 
science. In fact, far from being mysterious, it is 
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peculiarly a science based on actuality, deductions 
therefrom, and the conditions of life, and is proved by 
experience. It can be mastered by such persons only 
as are gifted with sharp intelligence, a quick grasp, 
consistent thought, a thorough knowledge of Psychology 
Economics, Astrological mathematics and such other 
important sciences, and of various other social, religious, 
political and other activities of life. Varahamihira has 
rightly called such an astrologer a Daivajfla. He 
needs a knowledge of every phase of life and must know 
how to use that knowledge. Varahamihira was him¬ 
self the best DaivajBa and showed to humanity the 
surest way to be one. ' After V'araha the research and 
growth of this science was completely stunted. Parti¬ 
cularly in Horary astrology, we get no critical books 
thereafter. During the last about seven or eight 
hundred years the only Horary science which has sur¬ 
vived is only such as is necessary for the conservation of 
the religious functions. A few books have been written 
on Varahamihiracharya's son has written on 

suF T arc cre? a treatise called Shafpanchafika, on which also 
Bhattotpala has written a commentary. 

Indian astrology is blessed with a long line of very 
eminent scientific astrologers, beginning with Aryabhata 

I. Aryabhata I, Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, Lalla, 
Padmanabha, Srldhara, Mahavlra, Muffjala, Aryabhata 

II, Pnthudakasvamin, Bhattotpala, were all well-versed 
in Astrological mathematics. So were Vijayanandin, 
&rlpativarman, Satananda, Bhaskaracharya and Ganeia- 
Daivajfia. There were several other astrologers 
who were the contemporaries of these luminaries of 
astrology. All of them depended more particularly on 
Astrological mathematics. While he was like them well- 
versed in Asttqlagical mathematics, Varahamihira stands 
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out alone as the prop of Horary astrology. He did 
scientific research in astrology with respect to the 
various strange phenomena in nature, the various subs¬ 
tances in the universe, their characteristics and utility 
in life, with an independent thought, his own personal 
experience and intuition. That is his special and 
exclusive contribution to astrology. His two treatises, 
viz., the Laghujataka and the Brihajjdtaka are the Bible 
of Horary astrology and are indispensably studied by 
every astrologer who cares to make some way in 
If this special work of his would have been carried on 
. • with the same zeal and assiduity which was shown by 
him, and the scientific research regarding the various 
strange phenomena in nature, the various substances in 
the universe, their characteristics and utility in life 
would have been carried on by his -successors, Indian 
astrology would never have been surpassed by the 
astrological knowledge in the west. 

Varahamihira’s work naturally attracted every¬ 
body. The famous astrological commentator Bha- 
ttotpala who lived about the &aka year 888 has 
written very easy and illuminating gloss on his books 
Ydtrd, Brihajja'aka, Laghujataka and Brihatsarhhita. 
King Kalyanavarman prepared from his books a sum¬ 
mary of the science, called Sardvali, which is very useful 
for Horary astrology. Even foreigners were enamoured 
of his books. The Mohammedan scholar Alberuni who 
lived in the days of the Mahmood of Ghazni, in his 
famous book Indica, has written about Indian astrology 
and has expressed a very high opinion about the works 
of Varahamihira. This Indica has been translated into 
English by Prof. Edwards of Berlin. Dr. Kern has 
translated the Brihatsaihkitd into English, which is 
printed in the 5th Volume of the Journal of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society. The books of Varahamihira and his 
contribution to astrology deserve to be studied very 
critically. Even if the Bfihatsamhita alone is so 
studied, that can make explicit a number of premises 
of the science of astrology. 

Varahamihira's books on Pilgrimage and Marriage 
are also of a peculiar significance. His treatise Yatra 
describes Travels and the various obstacles and difficul¬ 
ties that, arise in their course. His work Yogayatra 
describes Wars and the Victories or Defeats, etc. The 
Vivahavfindavana deals with Marriage. It is cus¬ 
tomary in our country 7 to consider the Jataka of the 
bride and the bridegroom. This is usually considered in 
view of ’FT, sroft, rr?, sncW, arw, etc. Varahamihira 
has adopted altogether an independent method. 
Reading the predictions of the married life of 
the couple from the point of view of the moment 
of the marriage, he determines the opportune time 
for the marriage. Indian Horary astrology 
(n ffiraft fotr) considers the topic of Muhurta. ‘Muhurta’ 
means 'the opportune moment’. Tc fix it up, the 
nature, the importance and the characteristics of 
the contemplated work have first to be considered. 
That is’why we have separate Muhfirtas for setting 
on a journey, for the construction of a house, or for 
marriage. The Zodiac Signs are either ur or faarr, 
or both. Therefore it is a difficult and intelligent 
task to find out the best Muhurta for any undertaking. 
Marriage is a very important event which brings about 
the fusion of the bride and the bridegroom in body, 
mind and family. It is absolutely essential to find 
out the most suitable Muhurta for such an event. 
Varahamihira in his Vivahavfindavana considers the 
characteristics of the males and the females and pres- 
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cribes such a Muhurta for marriage as will be the 
centre from which will radiate for the couple a life 
full of sound health, satisfactory progeny, glorious 
success and abundant wealth. He has thus rendered 
a unique service to society. 

Such is VarahamihirachSrya. He was born at Ka- 
pitthaka near Ujjain. His father’s name was Adityadasa 
who was a great devotee of the Sun. Varahamihira 
was born by the blessing of Lord Apollo (the Sun). 
We get his life-sketch in the Pratisargaparvan of 
the Bhavishya-Puratia. At the end of the Bfihajjataka 
Varaha writes about himself in the :— 

3rr*f%apt a wrak i grijrfTrffrt skm n 

His contribution to astrology is indeed epoch- 
making. The history of astrology can well be divided 
into two distinct parts as (i) the Pre-Varaha period and 
(ii) the Post-Varaha period. The source of astrology, 
as has already been pointed out, can be traced to the 
Vedas which date as far back as 10,000 B. C. Take any 
Prapathaka of any of the four Vedas and we find there 
some description of srramiT, srt, gif, rrem and 

mrr, as also of the seasons, the months, the day and the 
night. The proposition that the Sun travels to the 
north and to the south of the Equator was known to 
the Taittinya-Samhita. The earliest book on astrology 
is the Vedangajyotisha which is a part of the 
Atharvaveda. Then there are the Samhitas of Garga, 
PSraSara, Narada, and others. These are treatises which 
deal with the science of astrology generally, without 
considering it separately in its different branches. 
Says Varahamihira :— 

u (—^f%rr 1.8) 
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As, however, the science developed, it was naturally 
split into several specialised branches such as the 
Mathematical branch, the Horary branch, etc., and 
separate treatises were written on each of them sepa¬ 
rately. Varahamihira very carefully and critically 
studied the development of the science which was 
reached till his time and, applying to it his inde¬ 
pendent thought, wrote several special treatises on its 
various branches. As Narada says :— 

fwr 3^fa:5TT?^:jTT*nT II ( —HTT^%TT) 

Varahamihiracharya is the only one Pandita who has 
written special treatises on all these three branches of 
astrology. The accuracy of the astrological predictions 
depends upon correctly gauging the positions of the 
planets, but the and frstfa of the planets change 
in course of time. If the positions of the planets, as can 
be worked out from Astrological mathematics, tally 
with their positions as we can actually observe in the 
firmament, then alone that mathematics can give us 
reliable results. Where the two do not tally, the 
mathematical knowledge has to be revised after careful 
research and adopted to the actualities. Astrology is 
based on rationalism, experience and the knowledge 
of the actualities. Varahamihira was a rationalistic 
researcher. He revised and systematised the knowledge 
of astrology which was then available and started a new 
epoch in the history of astrology. That is his special 
contribution to the science of astrology and that is why 
he held a high position in the court of Vikramaditya. 
Begging the words of Subhashitakara, we can well 
say of Varahamihiracharya :— 

stftfafesnrt imnrasin i 

ararfa ‘srcrfim’ a rfaft snj* u 
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THE MONUMENTS OF THE UDAYAGIRI HILL, 

By 

D. R. Pattl, Gwalior 

The Geographical Situation of the Hill.— The 

Udayagiri hill stands four, and half miles north-west 
of the Bhilsa station on the N. E. Main Line of the 
G. I. P. Railway. At Bhilsa are the headquarters of the 
district of the same name in Gwalior State. 1 The precise 
position of the hill is 23°.6" (Longitude) and 77°.8" 
(Latitude). 

A metalled road from the town of Bhilsa goes right 
upto the foot of the hill near its north-east end whence 
the individual caves are reached partly by a cart- 
track and partly by a foot-path. 2 There is a rest-house 
on the north-east top of the hill maintained by the 
State Archaeological Department which can be used by 
travellers on payment of nominal fees. 

The caves of Udayagiri (lit. ‘mount sun-rise') are. 
one of the several groups of ancient monuments that are 
situated within a radius of dozen miles about the 
modern town of Bhilsa. The Sanchi hill with its well- 
known Buddhist remains lies about four mil es south-west 

1. See the map (Plate I). 

2 e See the Site Plan (Plate II). • / l 
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of the Udayagiri hill while the ancient city site of VidiSa 
nearby the present hamlet of Besnagar, famous for the 
Heliodorus Pillar inscription, is only about two miles 
to its north-east. 

The Ancient Character of the Region in which 
the Hill is Situated. —The region in which the hill is 
situated was in ancient times known as DaSarna. The 
name ‘Dasanna’' of a kingdom famous for its sharp-edged 
swords is mentioned in one of- the early Buddhist canoni¬ 
cal works and it is generally identified with the region 
about modern Bhilsa. 1 This Dasanna is undoubtedly 
the same as Daiarna of the Sanskrit works. 2 Kautilya 
refers to elephants from Datarna as being of middle 
quality 3 and the Epics and the Puranas occasionally 
mention the tribe Daiarna frequently associating them 
with the other tribes such as the Malavas, the Karushas, 
the Mekhalas, etc., all of them inhabiting the regions 
near about the Vindhyas. 4 Kalidasa 5 also refers to the 
country of Dafiarna with VidiSa as its chief town on the 
banks of the river Vetravatl (i. e., the modern Betwa). 
The name Daiarna is still preserved in the modern name 
of the river Dashan which rises in the Bhopal territory 
and flowing through Bundelkhand empties into the 
river Betwa. 6 The rivers Betwa and the Bes, a tributary 

1. Malalasekhara: Dictionary of P&li Proper Names, I, 1064; and Mehta: 

Pre-Buddhist India, 402. It is interesting to note here that in the 
course of excavations at Besnagar a genuine piece of steel was 
discovered and it has been found by expert opinion to be the first 
specimen "of really ancient date" and is thus of "unusual interest" 
especially because of its age. See An. Rep. A. S. I., 1913-14, 204. 

2. See N. De ; Geographical Dictionary of Ancient India (2nd Ed.), 54. 

3. Artkafostra (Eng. Trans, by Shamasastry), 49. 

4 . B. C. Law : Tribesin Ancient India (Bhandarkar Oriental Series, No. 4 ), 

1943,—375-7. 

5. Verse® 25-6, 

6. N, De : Op. cit. t 54 * 
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of the former, are respectively the same as the Vetravatl 1 
and the VidiSa of the Epics and the Puranas. 2 3 4 

The Monuments of Udayagiri and the Ancient 
city of VidiSa.—The existence of so many monuments 
in the neighbourhood of Bhilsa is not due to a mere 
chance; for nearby the modern town and at the junction 
of the rivers Bes and Betwa there once stood the 
famous and populous city of VidiSa. 5 The story of these 
monuments in the surrounding of Bhilsa, including 
those at Sanchi, was intimately bound up with the for¬ 
tunes of this great city on whose wealth and prosperity 
these monuments were largely dependent for their exis¬ 
tence and support. “That the foundations of VidiSa 
went back to a very remote age and that its population 
was a large one in the eaxly centuries of Buddhism is 
abundantly clear from the extent of its well-defined site 
as well as from the depth of debris that had accumulated 
there before 2nd century B. C.’ M It was situated at the 
junction of the ancient trade routes, one running west to 
east from the busy sea-ports of the western littoral 
through UjjayinI, KauSambI and Kail to Pataliputra, 
and the other south-west to north-east from the 
Andhra capital of Pratishthana to Sravasti as well as 
to other cities in Kosala and Panchala. 5 VidiSa thus 
enjoyed a good deal of economic progress due to its 
being an important key-position on the ancient trade 
routes and naturally the town grew into a big city ex- 

1. Ibid , 30; and also B. C. Law: Geographical Essays, 117. 

2. V&yn-Puf&na (AnandaSrama Edition), 45. 80fL; also B. C. Law; 

Op . cit., 117. 

3. The site of the city has been located near the modern village of Besh 

(or better known as Besnagar) where excavations were carried by 
Bhandarkar in 1913-14. For a complete report of these excavation* 
see An . Rep . AST , 1913-14, Pp.l86ff. 

4. Marshall: The Monuments of Sanchi, I, 2. 

5. Rhys Davids: Buddhist India, 103; and Cambridge History of 

India, I, 523, . 
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. tending from the Udayagiri hill in the west to the con¬ 
fluence of the two rivers in the east, to the northern 
fringe of the present town of Bhilsa in the south and to 
the spot where Cunningham dug up the Knlpaclruina 
and the statue of Mayadevi in the north. 1 The Udayagiri 
hill must have originally formed the western defence v 
line, while the deep rivers flanking its other three sides 
.with their high banks provided a stray defence to 
the city with an ample supply of water thus assured. 
VidiSa was still a prosperous and flourishing city in the 
days of the early Gupta emperors under whom it was 
the chief provincial capital of Malava, but when 
Chandragupta II shifted the seat of this Viceroyalty to 
UjjayinI 2 Vidifia gradually faded into insignificance and 
we hear little of it later on. . The caves of the Udayagiri 
hill are the fruits of the efforts of the citizens of Vicli$a 
in the last hey-days of her glorious history. 

The Topography of the Hill and the Situation 

of the Caves.— The hill of Udayagiri is about one and 
half miles in length, its general direction being from 
south-west to north-east. Its greatest height is about 
350 feet at the north-east end near which the caves' 
Nos. 19 and 20 3 and the remains of an ancient Gupta 

1. With.regard to the extent of the site of the city see An. Rep. A SI, 1913- 

14, 186; cp. also- Kincaid: Rambles among Ruins in Central India 
{IA. XVII), 348. “ 

2. C .^.S./.,Vol.X,34. 

3. Cunningham started his exploration of the hill from this side and 

proceeded northwards, and he numbered the caves serially in that 
direction (i. from south to north). The Archaeological Depart- 
x meat of the State has also followed the same direction in number¬ 
ing the caves, though the number of caves has been doubled. 
Cunningham numbered the last cave at the north-east end as 10 
while the Department has No. 50 for the same cave. Since the 
time a metalled road has been constructed meeting the foot of the 
hill at its north-east. This numbering appears rather confusing and 
inverted. But for the salce of convenience of established usage and 
of the chronological implications suggested by the numbering,as 
will be obvious from the following discussion, the numbering has 
been preserved as it was. 
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temple are situated. In the middle" the hill: is very 
much depressed and here a narrow passage has been cut/ 
through it which was probably once closed by a gate.: 
It is on both sides of this passage that the caves Nos,. 
8-17 are situated. But some, of the most important of I 
the caves {i. e., Nos. 3 and 7) are excavated on the. 
eastern face of the hill just to the south of the passage 
referred to above. Further south, at a short distance, 
is the cave No. 2 near which quarrying for stone material 
has been, ceaselessly going on for years as a result of 
which the. hill has received many cuttings. The, 
south-east end of the hill is also comparatively high,i 
though not so much as the north-east end, and on its top, 
is . situated the, cave No. I 1 . Thus the topography of 
the, hill is not in any way remarkable nor is there 
anything in its general aspect to distinguish it from 
the eminences that girdle it close on the west and south. 

The Geological Features of the Hill.— As with 1 
all the neighbouring off-shoots of the Vindhyan range 
which here dies down deep into the plateau of Central 
India, its formation is of sandstone which slopes layer 
upon layer in shelving masses down its sides wherein 
the Indian builders of old found a quarry for their 
work ready at hand. 2 It is on account of these 
horizontal lines of cleavage that the large number of 
caves on the eastern face of the hill have been 
excavated. There is ample evidence to suggest that 
the rocks of Udayagiri provided the main supply of 
building material for the ancient city of VidiSa 3 and 
the sculptures that are discovered in diggings at -the 
site of the city were apparently carved on the Udayagiri" 

1. See Site Plan. 

2. Marshall; Monuments of Sanchi, 1,11. 

3. See Cunningham ; Op, cit, 
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stone. The Vindhyan sand-stone of which the 
Udayagiri, Sanchi and the neighbouring hills are 
formed varies much in texture and colour. Its 
Udayagiri variety is much finer than those of the other 
hills. It is white or grey-white in colour and was 
used in the early period for the gate-ways of the Stupas 
Nos. 1 and 3 at Sanchi and later on for many free-stand¬ 
ing statues. “The advantages which the Udayagiri 
stone has over the Nagauri variety (after the Nagauri 
hill near Sanchi) are that it is freer from faults and 
blemishes, can be quarried in longer blocks and 
thanks to its finer texture lent itself to the most 
' delicate kinds of carving." 1 

Ancient Name of the Hill and Origin of the 
Name Udayagiri. —As to the ancient name of the hill 
there is no definite evidence left to us. The inscrip¬ 
tions in the caves do not at all refer to the name of the 
hill. There is a reference in one of the ancient Buddhist 
works 2 3 stating that Prince Mahendra, son of the greatest 
Mauryan emperor, ASoka, stayed with his mother 
in a monastery on Vedisagiri near Vidija before his 
departure for Ceylon. Vedisagiri might probably 
have been the same as our Udayagiri hill as it: is 
the only hill nearest to the ancient city site of 
Vidiia. It should be noted that the name of the 
river Vidila, on whose banks the city of VidiSa once 
stood, was known as such to the Epics and thq 
Puranas; 1 and it is undoubtedly the same as the 
modern river Bes. It is thus in the fitness of thing s 
that the hill nearby should have derived its na me 

1. Marshall: 0/>. c*7.. 12. 

2. Cp. Malalasekhara : Dictionary of P&li Proper Names, II, 922; see also 

B. C. Law : Geography of Marly Buddhism, 

3. See Sorensen : Index to Names in the Mah&bh&rata; cp. also B. C. taw : 

Geographical Essays, 117, 
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(*. e., Vedisagiri) after the name of the city or of the 
river. This conjecture appears further strengthened 
from the fact that traces of buildings in several places 
and of a Buddhist stupa were observed by Cunningham 
in 1875 on the top of the hill 1 2 which may be reminiscent 
of the Buddhist monastery referred to above. But 
some versions of the Mahdvaihsa mention Chetiyagiri 
in place of Vedisagiri in the same connection; and 
Marshall identifies 3 —though he is not quite sure about 
it—this hill with the present hill of Sanchi. He takes 
both the names (i. e., Vedisagiri and Chetiyagiri) to 
signify the same hill (i. e., of Sanchi). Thus for want 
of definite evidence the identification of Vedisagiri with 
Udayagiri must, for the present, be left an open 
question. 

In his Meghaduta Kalidasa refers to a hill called 
Nichairgiri and Mirashi has proposed its identification 
with our Udayagiri hill. 3 Albiruni, 4 on the authority 
of Varahamihira, mentions Udayagiri as a name of a 
hill in the region of the east and this certainly signifies 
the famous hill of that name in Orissa. Thus we have 
no evidence to decide as to when and how the name 
Udayagiri of the hill gained currency. A hamlet of that 
name, however, still stands at the eastern foot of the 
hill with only ten souls occupying its thirty-three ruined 
houses. 5 

Previous Studies on the Udayagiri Monu¬ 
ments. —The Udayagiri hill has received scant atten- 

1. See P. 55. 

2. The Monuments of Sanchi , I, 14*5. 

3. Vikrama-Smriti-Gvantha (Hindi),P. 35a. Cp. also N. De: Op. cit, 140, 

and also Cunningham: Bhilsa Topes, 327. 

4. Sachau : Alhimni's India, I, 301; and cp, also Fleet; Topographical 

List in the Brihatsamhiii [IA, XXII), 193. 

5. Gwalior Census Report for 1941, District Bhilsa, Pargana Bhilsa, 4 . 
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tion both from ancient writers and modern scholars. 
The Chinese travellers whose accounts are a mine of 
information on India's ancient geography pass by in 
Silence even the famous monuments of Sanchi 1 2 and it is no 
wonder if our caves did not attract their notice. From 
modern scholars, too, the caves did not receive the 
treatment they deserved. This indifference on their 
part might be due to the existence of the monuments of 
Sanchi in the vicinity which have pushed these caves 
to the background. In his Cave Temples of India 
Fergusson did not even refer to the caves though they 
had already been described by Cunningham in his 
Reports. On the contrary the Udayagiri caves in 
Orissa have been fully treated by him in the same work; 1 
Even in his later more accomplished work on Indian and 
Eastern Architecture 3 and in its subsequent revised 
edition by Burgess we do not at all find any reference to 
our caves. The first descriptive record of the hill and 
its monuments is found in Cunningham’s Archaeological 
Survey Reports for 1874-76 4 wherein he has described 
most of the caves and the earlier Buddhist remains 
•traces of which were found by him on the, north-eastern 
top of the hill. His record, however, is not complete 
and needs revision in many respects. In the same 
report he had put forth his theory regarding the strik¬ 
ing characteristics of Gupta Architecture in connection 
with the cave No. I. 5 After Cunningham the monu¬ 
ments of Udayagiri never received * proper attention 
from scholars and even his theory and account of the 

1. Marshall: Guide to Sanchi (2nd Edition), Preface, P. W 

2. See P. 55. 

3. History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (1876); later revised and 

edited by Burgess in 1910. 

4. Vol. ^.*46-55. 

f Ibid\ 66. 
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Gupta Architecture was entirely passed over by Fer- 
gusson and Burgess; while Smith only reproduces 
Cunningham’s main points on the Gupta Architecture 
without committing .himself to any conclusion what¬ 
ever. 1 The important Gupta inscriptions 2 in the caves, 
however, have been fully treated by writers on Gupta 
history while the famous Varaha scene in the cave 
No. 5 has been occasionally noticed by scholars on Indian 
Sculpture 3 . Thus it will be realised that a complete 
up-to-date record on the monuments of the Udayagiri 
hill is a long-felt need. 

Description of the Caves 3 and their Architectural 
Features.—Cave No. 1 —It consists of a sanctum or a 
small room 7 feet by 6 feet with the front and one of its 
sides being built up; the other three sides are hewn out 
of living rock while the roof is a natural ledge of rock 
which covers the whole of the temple. In front of the 
sanctum is a portico 7 feet by 7 feet with four pillars in 
the front presenting three openings the middle one being 
3 feet while the side ones are only one foot each or just 
one diameter of the pillars. The side walls are prolonged 
beyond the front of the sanctum and terminate in pillars 
which are simply monolithic shafts square in section 
with an opening of 5f feet each. The pillars in front 
are simple in design. Their lowest portion at the 
base is square in section with the portion above it being 
octagonal above which the shaft is sixteen-sided with 
the capital carved in simple but beautiful “vase and 
foliage” pattern. There is character in the shaping 

1. History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (2nd. Ed.); cp. also Codring- 

ton : Ancient India, 58. 

2. Fleet edited the Gupta Inscriptions in the caves in his Gupta Inscrip¬ 

tions {Corpus Inscriptionum tndicarum, Vol. Ill); see Pp'. 21,34,258. 

See also Bhandarkar: List of Inscriptions. 

3. See Cwnuingham: ASl , X, Pp. 48 
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of these pillars, for, although heavily proportioned, they 
are in keeping with the rugged strength of the whole. 

Entrance to the cella or sanctum is by a door of 
plain jambs with the lintel overlapping them. By the 
sides of the door jambs are miniature pilasters similar 
in design to the pillars in front. The interior of the cave 
is quite plain except for the enshrined figure which 
was originally hewn out of the solid rock of the back wall. 
It has been roughly chiselled off but the outline 
of the standing figure can still be discerned under the 
thin layer of sindura laid thereon by the religious- 
minded people of the locality. 

The local inhabitants call it a Suraj-Gufha (i, e., 
the cave of the Sun-god), while the Jain community of 
the region claim it to be an ancient Jain temple. As 
the enshrined figure has been too damaged to identify 
it and as there is no inscription in the cave that can 
enable us to identify it, it is difficult to decide on this 
point. Cunningham named it as a "false cave temple" 
because it has been adopted out of a natural ledge of 
rock w'hich has been made to form the roof both of the 
cella and its portico and because it is partly rock-cut 
and partly stone-built. 

Cave No. 2. —It is almost near the level of the 
ground, its dimensions being 7 feet 11 inches by 6 feet 
If inches. Entrance to it is by a plain rock-cut door¬ 
way. It is very much weather-worn and possesses no 
interest. The cave probably once had a front wall which 
had long disappeared; but there are traces of two pila¬ 
sters on the rock, and of a structural portico in the 
long deep horizontal cutting over the door. 

Cave No. 3. —It is an ordinary unfinished cell 
8 feet by b feet 2 inches. Its inside walls are irregularly 
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cut. Entrance to it is by a plain rock-cut door-way. 
No traces of decoration are observed on both the jambs 
and the lintel which is slightly larger than the breadth 
of the door-way. The interior is quite plain except for 
the enshrined image of a male deity carved on the 
inside wall of the cave opposite the entrance. Traces 
of two pilasters are still seen on both sides of the 
door-way and it appears this cave too had a structural 
portico in its front as the deep horizontal cuttings over 
both sides of the door would suggest. 

Cunningham did not describe this cave and his 
cave No. 3 is our cave No. 4 to be described 
immediately. 1 • 

Cave No. 4.-- -Cunningham has named it as “the 
Bina cave” from the figure of a man carved on the door¬ 
way who is represented as playing on the Indian lute 
(Vina). The cave itself is an ordinary cell cut out of 
living rock with dimensions 13 feet 11 inches by 11 feet 
8 inches. Entrance to the cell or sanctum is through 
an ornamental rock-cut doorway. The door-jambs 
consist of four vertical bands of richly carved mould¬ 
ings the first and third of which are cut deeper into the 
rock than the other two. The first of them is carved 
in arabesque foliage almost similar to those found on 
the carved fragments of door-jambs of the 6iva temple 
discovered at Bhumara. 2 The line of carving on the 
second band is thinner than that of the first one. The 
decoration here consists of a row of lotus rosettes much 
similar to the border of lotus rosettes on a lintel of a door¬ 
frame of the $iva temple at Bhumara.’ The other 

1. op. at. 

2. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 16, the Temple of 

6iva at Bhumara, PI. Ill, c. d. 

3. Ibid, PL VII, c. rf ^ 
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two bands also are carved in ornamental foliage, I he 
lintel is slightly longer than the breadth of the door-way 
and is divided into four horizontal bands of carved 
mouldings corresponding to those on the jambs. The 
decoration on the bands of the jambs is continued on 
the corresponding bands of the lintel except on the 
second one of the lintel on which are carved five cusped 
bosses with small circular panels each containing a 
figure. In the boss to the left is a man playing the Vina 
(Indian lute) and in the one to the extreme right is a 
second human figure playing the Sarang! (Indian 
guitar). In the middle one there is a lion and in each 
of the others a crocodile. On both sides of the door 
are two figures apparently of dvarapalas or door-keepers 
which are very much disfigured. Beyond them arc 
two pilasters with indistinct bell capitals, their shafts 
being similar in design to the front pillars in the cave 
No. 1. • .*&■:) 

Inside the sanctum there is a linga with a human 
face carved on one side. The interior, as in case of 
the caves described above, is quite plain. 

In front of the cave there was originally a structural 
portico supported on two large , pillars in front and two 
small pillars on each side. The mason's marks of their 
positions are still visible on the rock. The pillars 
must have corresponded to the pilasters on the face 
of the rock referred to above. 

On the north-east side the portico leads into 
another open cave 1 feet 3-| inches in length and 6. feet 
9$ inches in breadth standing at right angles with the 
Bina cave. In it are arranged images of Ashtaiakti or 
the eight female energies, six in front and one at each 
side. This cave has not been separately,'numbered 
either by Cunningham or by the Department. 
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Cave No. 5.—(Cunningham’s Cave No. 4) :—It 
is simply a large open cutting 22 feet in length, 12 feet 
8 inches in height and 3 feet 4 inches in depth. From 
the architectural point of view there is nothing striking 
about this cave. Its chief and important feature lies 
in the famous Varalia incarnation scene carved on the 
face of its rocky walls (for details see below). 

Cave No. 6.—Adjoining the cave No. 5 to its left 
is the cave No. 6. It has not been numbered separately 
by Cunningham who describes it-along with his cave 
No. 4. It is well-known from its Gupta inscription of 
the year 82 of the Gupta Era. It is also otherwise 
known as the Chandragupta cave or the Sanakanlka 
cave after the name of the Gupta emperor of the tribe 
Sanakanlka referred to in the inscription. 

The cave proper is 14 feet deep and 12$ feet broad. 
The verandah in front is 23 feet 8 inches in length by 5 
feet 10 inches in breadth. The door-way is slightly on 
the southern side of the verandah and is very richly 
carved. The door jambs are divided into three carVed 
bands of mouldings the middle one of them being slightly 
raised above the other two. The first band is carved 
in ornamental foliage much similar to the bands Nos. 3 
and 4 of the door-jambs in cave No. 4. The line of 
carving on the second band which is thinner than the 
lust one seems to represent the trunk of date-palm,, a 
feature which is also observable in the ornamentation 
on some of the pillars of the &va temple, at Bhumara. 1 
The third band is still thinner than the second one and 
is decorated in geometrical pattern arranged in small 
isosceles triangles. The lintel is longer than the breadth 
of the door way. It is also divided into five carved bands 

I. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of.India, No, re„ Temile of Situ* 
at Bhumara, PI. IV. 
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of mouldings three of which correspond to those of 
the door-jambs and the ornamentation of the latter is 
continued on the corresponding three bands of the 
lintel. The fourth band on the lintel represents minia¬ 
ture horse-shoe shaped niches, carving on which con¬ 
sists of vertical and parallel lines while the interspaces 
are filled in with horizontal line carving. On the fifth 
band there are three chaitya-window shaped bosses 
with small circular panels each containing some figure 
the interspaces being left plain. The panel to the left 
contains some animal figure probably a lion, while the 
central one seems to represent a human figure; the third 
one is very indistinct but it too contained some animal 
figure as in the first panel. Near the jambs are carved 
two miniature pilasters with bell capitals. Above each 
of the twc capitals is a small square panel decorated 
with conventionalised form of a tree at its centre. On 
both sides of the tree are two seated figures of lions 
with their fore-legs raised facing opposite sides. Above 
the square panels are carved the figures of the two 
river-goddesses standing in graceful posture on their 
vehicles, the crocodiles. 1 lie panels containing these 
figures are also carved in ornamental foliage. 

On each side of the door the face of the rock is 
divided into five sculptured panels, two to the left and 
three to the right. The two panels to the left contain 
two figures, one of a dvSrapala and the other of the god 
Vishnu. The panels on the other side contain three 
one of a dvarap31a, the other of Vishnu and the 
third of the goddess Mahishamardinl. In addition 
to these sculptures, there is a crude figure of Gancia carved 
on the southern wall of the verandah. 

The interior of the cave is plain. The square 
platform at the centre inside cut out of rock with a hole 
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at its centre suggests that formerly a linga stood there. 
The position of the two figures of the god Vishnu near the 
dvSrapSlas and the .sculptures of GaneSa and Mahisha- 
mardinl outside the sanctum would also support the 
suggestion that the cave was originally dedicated to 
the god Siva. Several short inscriptions are found 
on the ceiling of the cave. 

Adjoining the present cave and at right angles to 
it there is another open cave similar to that near the 
cave No. 4. It is 8J feet in length and 3 feet in depth. 
It also contains the sculptures of the Ashta-Sakti or the 
eight female energies, six in front and two on both 
sides carved on rock surface. The existence of these 
sculptures is an additional proof that the cave No.6 was 
originally dedicated to the god Siva. There is another 
open cutting to the left of this open recess but it 
possesses no interest. 

Cave No. 7.—At a short distance to the left of 
the cave No. 6 there is almost an isolated mass of rock 
hewn into the shape of a hemi-spherical stupa with a 
square base. It is crowned by a large and flat stone, 
which, from its likeness to a gigantic taiva or “griddle" 
for baking cakes, has suggested to the local inhabitants 
its present name the “Taw# Cave". In the lower face 
to its north there is a door leading to a room 13 feet 10 
inches long by 11 feet 9 inches broad. From an inscrip¬ 
tion on the back wall of the cave it would appear to have 
been excavated under the orders of the minister of 
Chandragupta himself. The rock is now very much dila¬ 
pidated outside but the former existence of a portico is 
proved by the long hollow above the entrance which 
once received the . edge of the roofing slab. The en¬ 
trance to the sanctum is through a crude rock-cut door¬ 
way without any ornamentation whatsoever. At its 
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two sides, however, are two weather-worn figures of 
dvarapalas or door-keepers very much similar to those 
in cave No. 6 described above. 

The interior of the cave is quite plain except that 
its ceiling is decorated with a conventionalised lotus 
flower 4 feet and 6 inches in diameter. From the rock- 
cut platform at the centre of the cave it appears that 
the cave was originally dedicated to the god 6iva. 
The inscription in the cave expressly states that the 
cave was dedicated to the god 6ambhu. • 

FrOrmeaye No. 7 one has to go west along a passage 
cut through the hill on which there are a number of 
small cuttings or niches(Nos. 8-16) cut on the rock sur¬ 
face. They are, in fact, very small caves or cells and 
have been separately numbered by the Department. 
Cunningham did not number them as separate caves and 
described them only summarily. Only the sculpture 
of 6eshaSayI Vishnu attracted his attention (No. 13). 

Cave No. 8.—It is an ordinary open cutting TO 
feet 10 inches in length and 2 feet 4 inches deep at its 
right and 4 feet 8 inches deep at its left side. There is 
no sculpture or carving in the cave. 

Cave No. 9.—It is a small rectangular cell 3 feet 
8 inches by 3 feet 4 inches with an elevated pedestal at 
the back wall cut out of rock supporting the enshrined 
image. The image is a standing figure of the four-armed 
god Vishnu resembling very closely the representation 
of that god in the cave No. 6. The head of the figure 
has been lost. 

Gave No. 10.—It is an irregularly cut small cell 
2 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 8 inches. As in the preceding 
cave here also is a pedestal supporting an image of 
Vishnu exactly similar to the Vishnu in cave No. 9. 
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Gave No, 11. —This is also a small rectangulai 
cell 4 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 3 inches with a pedesta, 
and an image of Vishnu inside exactly as in the preced 
ing cave. < 

Cave No. 12. —It is a small open cutting or niche 
with the enshrined figure carved on the face of the 
rock inside. The figure is that of the god Vishnu re¬ 
sembling closely the figure in the preceding caves. Below 
the niche near both the corners are seen two figures of 
dvarapalas very much - weather-worn and indistinct. 

On the rock opposite there is a similar small niche with 
a very much damaged sculpture inside. 

Cave No. 13.—It is a large open cutting, similar 
to the cave No. 5, with the colossal sculpture of 6eshaSayI 
Vishnu carved on its rock surface. The figure measures 
12 feet in length. 

Caves Nos. 14-15.—They are ordinary square 
cells without any sculptures inside. Their respective 
dimensions are : 7 feet by 7 feet and 4 feet by 4 feet. 

Cave No. 16. —It is a square cell 6 feet 9 inches 
by6 feet 9 inches. Excepting a rock-cut platform with 
a hole at its centre meant for a linga the interior is quite 
plain. Entrance to it is by a rock-cut door-way. 

The jambs and lintel of the door are divided into two 
lines of mouldings without any ornamentation what¬ 
soever. Unlike the door-frames in some of the other 
caves the lintel here does not prolong beyond the ends 
of the jambs. 

Gave No. 17.—Cunningham numbered this as his 
cave No. 8 and he called it by the local name ‘Kotrl’. 

The sanctum is 10 feet 10 inches by 10 feet. Inside is 
a rock-cut platform with a linga standing at its centre. 
Entrance to the sanctum is by an ornamental door- 
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way which has been too damaged and weather-worn 
to make out the details of carvings on its jambs and 
lintel. Traces of miniature pilasters forming part of the 
decoration on the door-frame supporting the figures oi 
river-goddesses, as in the cave No. 6, can still be noticed. 
Just as in the preceding cave here, too, the lintel does 
not prolong beyond the ends of jambs. There are consi¬ 
derably damaged figures of two dvarapalas on both sides 
of the door. To the right of the door is a niche con¬ 
taining a figure of GaneSa and to the left is another 
niche containing a figure of the goddess Mahishamardinl. 
These figures- and the lmga inside clearly indi¬ 
cate that the cave was originally dedicated to the 
god 6iva. A damaged sculpture of a bull, the vehicle 
of 6iva, is still lying at the entrance of the cave. 

Gave No. 18.—It is an ordinary rectangular cell 
9 feet by 7 feet. It was originally open on one side but 
afterwards two stone slabs have been fixed at the 
opening offering a narrow entrance of one foot wide to 
the cell. There is no other striking feature about this 
cave. Cunningham did not give it a separate number. 

Cave No. 19.—Cunningham numbered it as his 
cave No. 9. He named it as “the Amrita Cave’' after 
the scene of the Amrita-manthana story carved above 
its entrance. It is the largest of the Udayagiri caves, 
being 22 feet long and 19 feet 4 inches broad. The 
roof is supported by four massive pillars 8 feet high and 
1 foot 7 inches square also hewn out of the living rock. 
They have richly ornamented capitals- but instead of 
the usual turn-overs at the four comers they have four 
horned and winged animals standing upright on their 
hind legs and touching their mouths with the forefeet. 
The shaft proper has. the same design as in case of the 
pillars in the cbvfe No. 1, i. e., it is square in section at 
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the base with the portion above it being octagonal 
above which it is sixteen-sided. The roof differs from 
those of the other caves as it is divided into nine square 
panels by the architraves crossing over the four 
pillars. 

The doorway of the cave is also more extensively 
ornamented than that of any of the other. The door 
jambs are divided into three bands of richly carved mould¬ 
ings the first, of which is decorated in ornamental foliage. 
The second band has a standing female figure at its base 
above which it is divided into seven small square panels. 
Out of these seven panels Nos. 1,3,5 and 7 are carved in 
ornamental foliage while each of the rest contains a pair 
of human figures possibly females; and these figures are 
too indistinct to make out their significance; Above 
the panels is carved a beautiful scene representing a 
man riding a horse with his back towards the door, the 
horse having its forelegs raised indicating its high speed. 
The third band has a flying gana at its base with a human 
figure carved in a niche above it. Above the human 
figure is a decorated square panel forming the base of 
the pilaster above it. Tn design the pilasters closely 
resemble the pillars inside the cave. They support the 
figures of the two river-goddesses standing in graceful 
postures on their vehicles as in cave No. 6. The figures 
are very much weather-worn and have some additional 
features such as the dwarf attendants not found in cave 
No. 6. As in cave No. 6, here, too, the lintel is longer 
than the breadth of the doorway.. It is-also divided 
into three bands of carved mouldings corresponding to 
those of the jambs. The decoration on its first band 
is a continuation of that on the corresponding band of 
the door jamb. The second band is divided into square 
panels similar to the corresponding second band of the 
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door jamb except that its central panel is left plain with¬ 
out any decoration whatever. The third band is carved 
in ornamental foliage. Above the lintel there is a long 
deeply carved sculpture representing the scene of 
churning of ocean by the gods and the demons; and over 
this is an unfinished sculpture of the Navagraha or the 
nine planets. Damaged figures of dvarapalas are still 
seen on both sides of the door. 

In front of the cave there was at first a long struc¬ 
tural verandah with three openings to which a hall was 
afterwards added, the whole forming an external build¬ 
ing 27 feet square. Some pillars and parts of the walls 
are still standing and the positions of the lost parts are 
still clearly traceable on the rocky foundation. . Inside 
the sanctum is an Ekamukha linga which is an object of 
worship even to-day. The linga is considerably damag¬ 
ed. From a pilgrim’s record inscribed on one of the 
pillars inside it is certain that this cave temple was 
at that time dedicated to the worship of Siva. 

Cave No. 20. —Cunningham numbered it as his 
cave No. 10 and called it a “Jain Cave” because the 
inscription on the left of the entrance of the sanctum 
declared it to have been dedicated to Pargvanatha, one 
of the Jain Tlrthamkaras. The main excavation which 
runs from east to west is 50 feet in length and 16 feet in 
breadth. It is divided into five rooms by cross walls 
built of rough stones. The two innermost rooms are 
respectively 17J feet by 63 feet and 16^ feet by 8 feet. 
The other three rooms are 14 feet by 11 feet. From 
the southernmost room a second excavation, consisting 
of three small rooms, runs from north to south. In 
this also the division walls are built of rough stones, the 
roof being formed by the long overlapping rock. From 
the architectural point of view this cave is not of any 
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interest except that it consists of several rooms irregularly- 
planned. 

There are in all four sculptures in this cave, two 
each on both sides of the entrance. 

The Architecture of the Udayagiri Caves as 
compared with that of the Structural Temples of 
the Gupta Period. —A comparison of the architec¬ 
tural features of the Udayagiri caves with those of the 
structural temples of the Gupta period will be certainly 
found instructive as to the age and importance of the 
caves in the history of Indian architecture. The impor¬ 
tant examples of the structural temples of the Gupta 
period are found at Sanchi 1 2 3 in Bhopal State, Eran* in 
Saugor district in Central Provinces, Tigowa 5 in Jubbul- 
pore district in Central Provinces, Nachna-Kuthara 4 in 
Ajayagadh State in Central India, Bhumara about six 
miles from Unchehra railway station on the Jubbulpore- 
Itarsi section of the G. I. P. Railway, 5 and Deogadh 6 in 
Jhansi district (the last one representing the latest 
example of the Gupta temple architecture). These 
structural examples indicate certain characteristics 
which may be stated thus 7 :— 

(a) Simple plan, i. e., a small square rectangular 
shrine or chapel with a small porch in 
its front and a path of circumambulatiori 
running along its sides. 

1. Marshall; Guide to Sanchi (2nd Edition), P. 112. 

2. Cunningham; ASI, Vol. 5, P. 76. 

3. Ibid . 

4. Cunningham; ASI t XXI, 95-7; also Annual Progress Report of the 

Archaeological Survey of India for the year ending in 31s/ March 1919, 
Pp. 60-4; and Banerji: Age of the Imperial Guptas, 138ff. 

5. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 16, 1-11. 

6. Cunningham; ASI , X, and also Banerji: Age of the Imperial Guptas, 

145ffand Brown : Indian A rchitecture, Buddhist and Hindu, S 8- 

7. SeeCunningham; ASI, X, 60; Smith; History of Fine Art in India and 

Ceylon (2nd Ed.), 78; and Codrington: Ancient India, 58. 
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(6) The lintel overlaps the door joints and is 
prolonged beyond its ends. 

(c) There is no iikhara or spire as the roof 
is flat. 

■(d) Peculiar decorative motifs such as the two 
figures of the river-goddesses Ganga and 
Yamuna carved on the door-frame and 
the klrti-mukha and chaitya window 
designs. 

Out of the twenty caves of the Udayagiri hill 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 16, 17 and 19 only show distinct 
features of architectural value. The rest of the caves 
are simple cuttings and are architecturally, of Jittle .con¬ 
sequence and hence may be left out of this discussion. 
Amongst the caves enumerated above Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 7 and 19 have their plans as stated in the characteristic 
(a) noted above except for the path of circumambulation 
the absence of which in Udayagiri might be due to the 
natural limitation offered by the rock. The caves Nos. 
16 and 17, however, do not show any trace of the former 
existence of a porch in their front. The lintels over¬ 
lap the door-joints in all the caves (excepting 16 and 17) 
where there are door-frames; and the question of 6jkhara 
or spire does not arise. Amongst these caves themselves 
(except Nos. 2, 3, 7, 16 and 17 which again are of little 
significance for further discussion as there are no other 
striking features about them) certain marked changes 
are observable as we proceed with them in their serial 
order. The cave No. 1 is the most simple and primitive 
in appearance. It has no door ornamentation and the 
design of its pillars is simple but impressive as compared 
with those of the structural examples. The pillars here 
are arranged in almost a similar manner as in the Gupta 
temple at Sanchi on the construction of which Marshall 
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has lavished high praise. 1 2 Indeed in point of genera] 
appearance these two temples , and their pillar designs 
are so similar that the one can easily be mistaken for 
the other. 3 As we go to the other caves Nos. 4, 6 and 19 
we observe that the shrines become larger and more 
ornate, the cells appear more spacious and the simple 
porch assumes in the cave No. 19 the appearance of a 
pillared hall. A stage in the process is seen in the 
cave No. 4 known as the Bina cave, where in addition to 
the four pillars forming the front of the portico there are 
two small pillars on either side. The cave No. 19 re¬ 
presents a still further stage as it is the largest and the 
latest of the entire series. Its cella is more spacious and 
its portico has become almost a large mandapa or pillared 
hall, which according to Bhandarkar might be consi¬ 
dered to be a later addition to the original porch of the 
earlier excavated main shrine out of the materials of the 
structural Gupta temple on the hill above some time 
before the tenth century A. D. 3 All the cave temples of 
Udayagiri thus retain the essential characteristics of the 
Gupta style of architecture and show nothing that can 
be characterised as post-Gupta. 

It is, however, the decorative features of the door¬ 
frames in the caves which lend more significance to their 
relative antiquity as amongst themselves and as com¬ 
pared with the structural examples. In this respect 
also we find the art of decoration progressively changing 
as we proceed with the caves in their serial order. In 
the cave No. 4 the figures of Ganga and Yamuna do not 
at all appear on the door-frame the decoration on which 
consists of simple ornamental foliage in addition to the 

1. Guide to Sanchi, 117. 

2. Ibid , PI. VII^ __ 

3' AnhuallProgress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, IVestern 
Circle, for the year ending in 3} st March, 1*915, 65. 
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five cusped bosses with small circular panels containing 
figures. In the cave No. 6, however, the door ornamenta¬ 
tion becomes more elaborate. Here we find the figures 
of the river-goddesses GangS and Yamuna standing 
gracefully on their vehicles, not on the base of the door 
jjimbs, as in the structural examples, but on the bracket 
formed by the projecting portion of the overhanging 
lintel and the upper ends of the jambs. Again, these 
figures here do not, strictly speaking, form an essential 
part of the door ornamentation. They are supported 
by pilasters which too do not appear as part of the 
decoration of the door-frame. They are merely^ decora¬ 
tive appendages to the door-frame still betraying their 
original function as can be deduced from their position 
in the cave No. 4 where they are cut out of the face of 
t]he rock at a distance from the door, while in the cave 
No. 3 they actually correspond to the pillars of its portico. 

(It is thus really interesting that in these three cavqs we 
have clear traces of the gradual evolution of the pilaster 
into a decorative motif.) In the structural temples this 
motif is further developed for the pilaster is there sup¬ 
ported by winged animals a feature which has not still 
found its place in the cave No. 6. The chaitya window 
motif is however present on the door-frame of this cave 
but not in a fully stylised form. It is in the cave No. 19 
that we find all the above motifs fully developed. The 
pilaster becomes part of the ornamentation on the 
dbor-frame. The other notable advance is in the panels 
containing figure sculptures on the lower portion and % 
on the middle band of the door jambs, as noticed in the 
structural examples particularly at Bhumara. 1 The 
position of the figures of the two river-goddesses is 
still the same as in the cave No. 6; but they are here 




*. Of. (it., PI< *‘H, a 
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accompanied by some figure compositions such as the 
dwarf attendants. It has been suggested that “in 
the earlier examples the goddesses (i. e., river-god¬ 
desses) are placed at the top and in the later at the 
bottom of the jambs.” 1 Thus from the view-point of 
style the main shrine of this cave falls in line with the 
early Gupta temples such as those at Bhumara and 
Nachna Kutliara, though the absence of the klrti- 
mukha and chaitya window motifs and the com¬ 
paratively simpler function and position of the figures of 
the river-goddesses at the top of the door jambs may 
push its date slightly earlier. 

The Sculptures in the Caves.— Cave No. 1.— The 

only sculpture in this cave is the indistinct enshrined 
figure of a standing image inside the sanctum. It is very 
difficult to identify it as the layer of sindura. on it has 
completely concealed its distinctive features if it hid 

any. 

Cave No. 3. —Here too the only sculpture is the en¬ 
shrined figure of a standing deity inside. It has a dafli^a 
in the right hand. The left hand is damaged but it cer¬ 
tainly rested on the hip as the damaged portion would 
indicate. The image has only two hands and one face. 
A loin-cloth covering the secret part of the body, the 
armlets, a simple but ornamented necklace, and a turban¬ 
like head-dress with its tufts coming down on shoulders 
are the only personal embellishments of the deity. It is 
probably an image of the god Skanda Karttikeya as the 
dan$a and the position 6f the hands would suggest. 2 

The god Skanda Karttikeya is mentioned in some 

Of the Gupta inscriptions, 3 and was one- of the popular 
— - - . 1 -—— -— — — —.. . . .. 

1. Smith ; History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (2nd Edition), 78. 

2. Gopinath Rao: Hindu Iconography Part II,.425 (iii). 

3. Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute , II, 161 f 
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deities of the Gupta age. A temple dedicated to this 
god in the Gupta period has been found at Bilsad in 
Etah district.* The names Kumaragupta and Skanda- 
gupta of the Gupta emperors, 2 the laudations of the 
court-poets of Kumaragupta comparing him with that 
god, and the type of coin, with a king feeding a peacock, 
the vehicle of the god, on the obverse, struck by 
Kumaragupta 5 are the points that testify to the popula¬ 
rity of the god Skanda in the Gupta period. A panel 
containing a figure of Karttikeya in a medallion seated 
on his vehicle, the peacock, has been discovered at 
Bhumara. 4 The god here has only one face and two 
hands, one of which holds a danda just as in the case 
of our figure. A comparison of the Bhumara figure 
with that at Udayagiri which has no vehicle and is 
thus simple and free from symbolism would suggest 
that the latter is earlier than the former. 

Gave No. 4. —Excepting the figures of human 
beings and animals in the circular panels on the lintel 
of the doorway and the very much damaged figures of the 
two door-keepers or dvarapalas on both sides of the en¬ 
trance and the Ekamukha linga in the sanctum, there are 
no other sculptures in the cave. In the open cave to the 
right are the sculptures of the Ashta-iakti or the eight 
female energies; but they are so severely damaged that 

nothing can be made out of them. 

----—- - - - -- 

1. Ibid, Appendix No. 73; see also Fleet: Op . cii., 43-5. 

2. According to some scholars the birth of Kumaragupta was comme¬ 

morated through the composition of Kumirasalhbhava by 
Kalidasa who was. according to the same theory, a court-poet of 
the XJupt* emperor Chandragupta II; see Dandekar : A History of the 
Guptas. 101; also Kaychaudhuri; Political History of Ancient India 
T (4th Ed.), 478, fn. 3. 

Si Ailaa: Catalogue o/ Coins, cxjwdji 

4. Op.Sit.; '&> Pi; • XIII, b. d. • - 
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The Ekamukha lihga, i. e., lihga with one face carved 
on it, in the sanctum is 2 feet 5 inches in height and 
one foot 2\inches in diameter. The face is round and 
not elongated. The arrangement of hair is the most 
striking feature of this sculpture. The top-knot, *. e., 
an (Jshnlsha, is in the centre on the head shown 
tied round with a fillet (?) with the hair curling out of 
the knot and. some of them flowing in locks down on the 
shoulders. The third eye graces the central portion 
of the forehead. The eyes are more or less elongated 
and the nose has been considerably damaged. The only 
decoration on the figure is an ornamental necklace inset 
with a diamond at the centre. On the whole, the 
execution of the face is not very successful and betrays 
some sort of hesitation on the part of its sculptor. 

Ekamukha lihga sculptures belonging to the Gupta 
jieriod have been found at Khoh, 1 2 Bhumara,* Shankar- 
gadh, 3 Benares and Allahabad. 4 The one at Khoh is the 
best amongst them and is one of the finest specimens of 
the Gupta art. These Ekamukha lihgas appear to have 
been very common in the Gupta period, particularly in 
the city of Benares. 5 The other representations on the 
lihga such as the Chaturmukha lihgas (i. c., having four 
faces on them) belong to a later period as they are rarely 
found amongst Gupta sculptures. 6 As compared with 
the one-faced lihgas elsewhere the one in our cave is 
certainly unique. The only peculiarity of this figure 
that can lead us to presume that it represents the 

1. A nnual Progress Report of the A rchaeological Survey of Mia , Western 

Circle, for the year ending in 31s/ March 1920, 106, PI. XXIX, 

2. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 16, P. 5. Pi. XV, c. 

3. Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the year ending in 31s/ March 1920,104-5, PI. XXVIII. 

4. Banerji: Age of the Imperial Guptas, 115. 

5. Ibid. 

«. Ibid. 
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BrShmanical god Isliva is the third eye on the forehead; 
otherwise there is nothing &aivite on it. In fact, leaving 
aside the third eye, it reminds us more of Buddha than 
of &iva. In the similar sculptures from Bhumara, Khoh 
etc., we notice the crescent on the knot of the matted 
locks of the image and the hair arrangement also is quite 
different. At Bhumara the god wears a jewelled crown. 
There is thus reason to believe that we have here a pro¬ 
duct of a different school altogether betraying, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, the influence of theGandhara art, probably 
via Mathura, as can be deduced particularly from the 
arrangement of the hair, and that it is the earliest 
example of the kind so far known. 

Cave No. 5. — From the sculptural point of view 
this is the most important of the Udayagiri caves 
because of the famous VarSha incarnation scene con¬ 
tained in it. It has been briefly described by Cunningham 
in his report. 1 

The VarSha is here represented in the animal- 
human form as a man with a boar’s head. The figure 
has only two hands. With his left foot he treads 
upon the coils of the Naga king who is represented with 
A canopy of thirteen snakes' heads, seven in front and 
six in the intervals behind. The Naga king is shown as 
wearing a jewelled necklace. There is a peculiar 
poise and elasticity observable in this as well as in the 
kneeling headless figure, behind it who may perhaps be 
the ocean-king himself.* The posture in which the figure 
of VarSha is shown standing breathes vigour and con¬ 
fidence and betrays no hesitation on the part of the god 
in carrying out the cosmic mission of rescuing the earth- 
goddess from out of the deep waters. His fight hand 

1. See Pd. 48-9. . 

$!. William Cohn: Indische plastik.T&te Is 22-3. ; 
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rests on his hip and his left on his knee. With his right 
tusk he raises the slender figure of PrithvI, the earth 
personified, from out of the deep waters shown by the 
long undulating and wavy lines on the background of 
the rock. The gigantic proportions of the body of 
Varaha are indicated by his elephantine legs and arms 
and by a huge serpentine garland adorning the figure — 
a feature quite in keeping with the majesty of the author 
of such a cosmic event. The delicately carved tiny 
figure of the goddess PrithvI emphasizes the contrast 
more effectively. The face of the goddess has been very 
much damaged and the only embellishments on her 
body are the anklets and the jewelled chains that girdle 
round the secret parts of her otherwise naked frame. 
There is a peculiar grace and elasticity in the portrayal 
of her breasts which are shown rather prominently and 
of the serpentine movement of her body posed lightly 
on the left shoulder of her Saviour and grasping the 
dreadful snout caressingly. To the left of the Boar's 
head there are some of the heavenly musicians and to 
the right and left are four lines of figures filling the 
whole background of the composition. Amongst them 
Brahma can be recognised by his beard and &iva by 
his vehicle, the bull, and the other gods with haloes 
round their heads. Another line is occupied 
apparently by Asuras or demons and a third line by the 
bearded Rishis. 

On the right and left sides of the niche the sculptor 
has portrayed the descent of the Ganges and the Jumna 
from the heavens to the sea. The left hand composition 
is more completely executed. Here on the upper por¬ 
tion the heavens are shown by the flying Devas while 
just below' them are seen a group of five Apsarases, the 
One at the centre dancing and the others, playing on 
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musical instruments such as the Indian guitar, the 
flute and the mridanga. On both sides of this group 
of dancers are seen the wavy lines representing the 
torrential flow of the two streams, personified as GafigS 
and Yamuna by the two female figures just underneath 
the group of Apsarases and just above the meeting- 
point of the two streams. The figure of GaftgS stands 
on a crocodile and that of Yamuna bn a tortoise. The 
representations of the t\yo animals symbolising the 
vehicles of the respective goddesses are singularly ap¬ 
propriate, for the Ganges swarms with crocodiles and 
the Jumna teems with tortoises. Both the river-god- 
desses are holding water vessels apparently in obeisance 
to the god Varfiha. The two rivers then join together 
and enter the sea where they are received by the god of 
ocean (i. e., Varuna) who is represented as standing in 
the water above his knees and holding a kalaSa in his 
hands. The figure wears a simple mukuta, a necklace, 
a loin-cloth and an upper garment. 

The story of the Varaha avatara as narrated in 
the different Puranas falls into two distinct categories. 1 
In the first a cosmic event is depicted in which the deity 
lifts up the earth from out of the deep ocean vvith his 
powerful tusk. Our sculpture satisfies this category of 
description to a greater extent. In the second the story 
is more mythological than cosmological in content, for 
here the god is represented as killing the demon 
Hiranyaksha who is stated to have been continuously 
harassing the gods and the earth. This version of the 
story belongs ,to the later Puranas and none, of the 
Gupta sculptures, so far known, represents it. 

The worship of the incarnations of Vishnu 
appears to have become common in Gupta 

U Bulletin of th* Qeecan College Restarch Institute, II, 160, 
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times. 1 The most important of the incarnations to be so 
worshipped was VarSha who was the popular deity of 
the period whose sculptures have been found amongst 
the ruins of the age. There are also inscriptional re¬ 
ferences to settingup of temples in honour of the god. 2 
Amongst the sculptures two forms of Boar have been 
noted : (1) a man with a boar’s head and (2) a four- 
footed realistic pachyderm bearing on its bushy body 
numerous figures of gods and demi-gods. 3 The 
only notable example of the first kind belonging to 
the Gupta period is the Udayagiri Varaha. Similar 
sculptures belonging approximately to the immediate 
post-Gupta period have been found in southern 
India at Badami in the Bijapur district of the 
Bombay Presidency 4 and at Mahabalipuram in the 
Madras Presidency. 5 In these figures, however, we find 
the god having four hands and his sculptures follow, 
more or less, the rules laid down by the authors of the 
early works on 6ilpa$astra. 6 The Udayagiri Varaha, 
on the contrary, is absolutely free from such an influence, 
has only two hands and breathes freshness and vigour 
peculiar to it. Instances of the second kind have been 
found from Eran and Bilhari in Central Provinces 7 and 
from Khoh in Nagod State in Central India, 8 but we 
are not concerned with them here. 

1. Bauer ji: Age of the Imperial Guptas, 122. 

2 r Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, IIi-160. 

. 3. Banerji: Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture (Archaeological 
Survey of India, New Imperial Series, Vol.XLVXI), 104. 

4. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 25, 36, PI. IX, b. 

5. Ibid, No. 33, 31, PI. XXI, a. 

6. Gopinath Rao : Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part I, 

7. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 23, PI. XXXVII. 

8. Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western 

Circle Jor the year ending inJ^arch 31,1020, Pi, XXIX, 
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The peculiarity of the VarSha of Udayagiri is the 
accompanying scene of the descent of the Ganges and 
the Jumna, which is not found elsewhere in such an asso¬ 
ciation nor do the Puranic stories of the incarnation 1 
and the relevant rules of the 6ilpaiSstras 8 suggest it. 
The appropriateness of this scene in the setting of the 
cosmic event need not be emphasised. The god of ocean 
(i. e., Varuna) must pay his respects to the author of 
the cosmic action, for, it was within his jurisdiction 
that the event was taking place and it naturally follows 
that his ‘wives’, the two rivers, so sacred to the people 
of Aryavarta must accompany him in such a devout act. 3 
It may be further suggested that here is a geographical 
conception blended with the representation of the cos¬ 
mic event. 4 The people of the MadhyadeSa who draw 
their life-blood from the two rivers and their tributaries 
are. here paying their homage to the god through the 
personifications of Ganga and Yamuna. 

There is a view propounded by Jayaswal 5 that the 
Varaha incarnation scene at Udayagiri represents a his¬ 
torical event allegorically portrayed. The Bliarata- 
vakya in Viiakhadatta's fragmentary drama called 
“Devlchandraguptam” expresses an analogy between 
the god Vishnu and the Gupta emperor Chandragupta 

1, Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, II, 160. 

2, Gopiuath Rao: Op. cit. 

3, According to the Vish&udharmottara “to the tight and left respectively 

of Vawpa should be standing the river-goddesses Ganga and 
Yamun&'V.the former on Matsya or Makara (i. e. t fish or crocodile) 
and the latter on tortoise; see Gopinath Rao : Op. cit. t Vol. II, Part 
II, Pp. 530-i. According to the same authority, however, the 
iconographical characteristics of Varuna .are different from those 
of the Udayagiri Varupa except that the latter holds a vessel in his 
hands as is also laid down by that work. 

4/“ k $ee N&gayi-Prach&nni-Patyih& (Vihrania Special Volume ), Vol. 48, 
PpV 47-8. - 

5. journal */ the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, XVIII, 33-6. 
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II, the former rescuing the goddess of earth out of the 
cosmic depth and the latter rescuing the queen Dhruva- 
svaminl (wife oi Chandragupta’s elder brother) from 
the clutches of a daring 6aka king who had put to dis¬ 
grace his elder brother Ramagupta. It is further claim¬ 
ed that the sculptor of the Varaha scene at Udayagiri 
closely followed this imagery of ViSakhadatta who 
"might have himself directed the drawing”. 1 There is, 
however, no direct evidence for such an interpretation; 
for the cave has no inscription and the inscription in 
the nearby cave does not support such a contention. 2 

Cave No. 6.—The sculptures in this cave are 
those of the two dvarapalas of the two figures of Vishnu, 
of the goddess Mahisha-mardinI (killer of the buflalo 
demon), and of GaneSa. The sculptures of the two river- 
goddesses on the door-frame of the cave have already 
been noted. 

The dvarapalas are armed with axes and with small 
crescent blades of long shafts upon which they lean, 
one hand on hip, The treatment of the dhoti is beauti¬ 
fully accomplished. It spreads behind in fauned-out 
bows and falls in folds between the legs. Under ; .t a 
garment new to India is worn, a form of short tight- 
fitting drawers. The hair is fantastically dressed in 
bushy wig-like fashion, falling from two partings on either 
side of the head. The pose is easy and the naked body 
and arms suavely represented with perfect anatomical 
technique. One leg is bent and the body is slightly 
flexed at the waist. The features, as far as can be seen, 


1. Ibid, 35. 

2. An interesting suggestion lias been made that the coins of Chandra* 

gupta II and the dvarapala sculptures in the cave No. 6 at Udayagiri 
Would indicate that tong locks of hair were worn by the aristocracy 
and that Chandragupta II might have thus facilitated his disguise 
as a woman and succeeded in rescuing Dhrnvasvamini in this way; 
see Dandekar; A History of the Guptas, P. 75, fn. 1 ♦ 
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ire of the open-eyed traditional type.' The only orna¬ 
ments on the figures are the armlets and necklaces. 
Unfortunately the dvarapalas in the cave No. 4 are very 
severely damaged; otherwise a comparison and con¬ 
trast between them and the dvarapalas in this cave 
would have proved interesting. Still the difference in 
their head-dress is a feature worth noting. 

Of the two figures of Vishnu the one to the right 
of the entrance is smaller than the other to its left. 
Both of them represent a standing Vishnu (VSsudeva- 
sthanaka-miirti). The right-hand figure is armed with 
a heavy ringed club. To his left is the chakra mounted 
on a drum-like base. The second figure has suffered . 
more at the hands of the iconoclasts but is obviously 
a Vishnu of the same type. He has' two small attendant 
figures on either side. A portion of the damaged chakra 
is still seen to his left while the club is missing. Both 
the figures are four-armed and it is to be noted that the 
upper anus are treated anatomically, the lower arms 
being symmetrically stretched out to support the symbols 
in a mechanical disjointed way, as mere acces¬ 
sories. 2 The sculptors had not to work according to the 
regulations laid down by authorities on 6ilpa£astra of 
whose existence they probably knew nothing. The 
jewellery of these figures consists of a garland, armlets 
and necklace very simply treated. The images, 
however, betray a certain amount of stilted and stiff 
expression not observed in the other caves. From an 
inscription on a panel above one of these figures it can 
be stated with certainty that they, as well as the dvara¬ 
palas, belong to the date mentioned in the inscription, 
i. g„ 402 A. D. 3 __ 

1. Coclrington: Op. cit. t 60. 

2. Ibid, 60. 

3. See P< 422 below. 
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The figure of Mahisha-mardinI (i. e., the god- 
dess Durga killing the buffalo-demon or Mahishasura) is 
considerably damaged. She is shown as having twelve 
arms some of which have been broken. In one of them 
she holds a kind of small sword and in the other a shield. 
In two of the other hands she holds an arrow and a bow. 
The surviving parts of a. broken trident or triifila can 
still be seen the end of which is shown pierced into the 
body of the buffalo-demon who is here represented in 
his purely animal form. With her foot the goddess is 
shown treading upon the head of the buffalo and with 
one of her hands she holds one of the hind legs of the 
demon. The only ornaments on her body are armlets, 
anklets and a necklace. 

The worship of the goddess Durga and the Seven 
Mothers' was fairly common in the Gupta period, as the 
relevant references in the Gupta inscriptions would 
suggest. 1 2 3 4 5 A sculptured panel of Mahisha-mardinI Durga 
has been discovered at Bhumara 3 ; but the goddess here 
has only four arms. A similar sculpture of Durga with 
four arms is found also in the Badami caves 4 in Bombay 
Karnataka belonging to about the beginning of the 
7th century A. D. In the beginning of 6akta worship 
this goddess was worshipped in her normal forms such 
as having two or four arms only.* It is probably on this 
ground that our sculpture has been called medieval, 
i. e., belonging to a period later than that of the original 

1. Two sculptures of the Seven Mothers are found at Udayagiri in the 

caves Nos. 4 and 0. In the latter cave they are associated with the 
goddess Durgi under discussion. Since both the sculptures of the 
Seven Mothers are very much damaged they have not beep described 
and discussed here. 

2. Sale tore ; Life in Gupta Age, 508. 

3. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 10, P. 13, PI. XIV. 

4. Op. cit., No. 25, P. 4, PI. II, b. * 

5. Banerji; Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture , 114, 
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excavation of the cave in 402 A. D. 1 Except that the 
goddess has twelve arms there is nothing in the sculpture 
to prove its later date particularly because of the animal 
form of the demon who in the 7th century sculpture at 
Mahabalipuram and in sculptures of later period is re¬ 
presented in an animal-human form. 2 

The figure of GaneSa in the cave is very crudely 
carved. It is shown nude and its elephantine face is 
very prominently shown suggesting the primitive 
feature of god. There are no ornaments on the body 
of the figure which appears to be absolutely free from 
symbolism. 

"Ganefia is not to be found in sculptures before the 
Gupta period, when his image appeared not only sud¬ 
denly but in the classic form by which he may be identi¬ 
fied from the 5th century upto the present day”. 3 “An 
image of GaneSa which was found in the Fatehgarh dis¬ 
trict and is believed to have come originally from the 
SankKa mound may be the most ancient representation 
of the god in stone as yet discovered.” 4 The crudeness 
of this figure of GaneSa can be very favourably com¬ 
pared with our Udayagiri Ganeia: both^ are shown 
naked. In the Gupta sculpture from Bhumara, how¬ 
ever, the figure of GaneSa indicates a definite advance 
in the estimation and understanding of the god who is 
there represented in his classic form. 5 From the position 
of our Ganeia in the cave in a crude niche on one of its 
sides and from the crudeness of the execution of his 
figure it appears the god is here struggling into promi- 

1. Codrington : Op. cit 60. 

2. At Bhumara and Badatni also the demon is in animal form. 

3. Getty : GaneSa, 25. 

4. Ibid, 26, PI. II, a. 

§. Memoirs of th* Archaeological Survey of India, No. 16,13, PL XV, ah. 
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nence out of his primitive obscurity. The importance of 
our figure in the history of Ganeia’s divinity will thus be 
readily recognised particularly because of the Gupta 
inscription in the cave of 402 A. D. to which date this 
Ganeia can be safely assigned. 

Gave No. 7. —There are only two sculptures in 
the cave, those of the dvarapSlas at the entrance; .but 
they are so severely damaged that they cannot be des¬ 
cribed here. What can still be discerned from the 
broken parts of the figures is that they were probably 
very much similar to the door-keepers in the preceding 
cave No. 6. 

Cave No. 9. —The enshrined image inside the cave- 
is that of standing Vishnu whose head has been lost. 
The figure closely resembles the Vishnu in the cave 
No. 6 in all points of details except in its size. 

Gave No. 10. —Here too the enshrined image is 
of the standing god Vishnu exactly similar to the 
figure in the preceding cave No. 9. 

Cave No. 11.— Here also the enshrined image is 
that of the god Vishnu closely resembling the figures of 
the god in the preceding two caves. 

Cave No. 12. —As in the preceding caves, here, too, 
we have the figure of standing Vishnu in the cell, closely 
resembling the figures above. In addition, there are 
two figures of dvarapjilas carved on both sides just below 
the niche. They are too weather-worn and indistinct 
to be described here. 

It will be obvious that all these sculptures of 
Vishnu in the caves Nos. 9-12 are contemporaneous with 
the Vishnu figures in the cave No. 6, i. e., they belong to 
a date about 402 A. D. 
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Cave No. 13.—The colossal statue of &eshaS5yI 
Vishnu in this open cave is twelve feet long. ! he god is 
sleeping on the coils of the primeval snake with his head 
resting on the palm of one of his four hands. He is at¬ 
tended by his vehicle, Garuda, represented in his purely 
animal fonn, and by other eight figures all of them 
somewhat indistinct due to the weather-worn condi¬ 
tion of the whole group. The upper part of Vishnu’s 
figure, particularly the face, is very much spoiled. The 
god has four arms and wears a necklace and a garland 
which in point of its execution is much similar to that of 
the god Varaha in the cave No. 5. What his hands held 
cannot be made out as this part of the sculpture has been 
very much damaged. On the pedestal below are seen 
two human figures, one behind the other, both very indis¬ 
tinct. The figure in front is portrayed kneeling in adora¬ 
tion to the god and the dwarf-like figure behind him is 
probably that of his attendant. 

On the upper portion of the niche just above the 
figure of the sleeping god are seen, in all, nine figures. Of 
them the one to the extreme left is shown sitting on 
something like a stool and is probably holding a stalk j>f 
lotus in one of his two hands. Is it a figure of Brahma ? 
The second figure to its right is very indistinct and it is 
difficult to say whether it is a figure at all. Cunningham 
did not notice it. From the dim traces that are observ¬ 
able it appears we have here a human figure sitting on a 
lotus, somewhat conventionalised; the rough outline 
of the lotus can be clearly recognised. Is the figure 
sitting on the lotus that of the goddess Lakshml, the 
consort of Vishnu ? Third comes Garuda, the vehicle 
of Vishnu, in his purely animal form. The fourth 
human figure is shown standing but is indistinct. The 
fifth is also standing and has a halo round his head and 
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probably represents a god. The sixth and seventh are 
very indistinct, the former shown standing and the latter 
sitting. The eighth and the ninth to the extreme 
right are standing male figures holding staffs resting on 
their shoulders. It is not clear what they are meant to 
represent, but it is certain from the staffs in their hands 
that they are not gods. 

The god ^eshaiay! Vishnu is known to the Gupta 
inscriptions in some of which he has been described as 
wielding the weapons, such as the bow named Sarnga, 
thegada (club), and the chakra (discus), with his consort 
Lakshml attending by his side. 1 2 As compared with this 
inscriptional description our sculpture would appear 
somewhat cruder, for we do not see here the goddess 
Lakshml attending on the side of the god. The only 
other notable example of the ^eshaSayl Vishnu of the 
Gupta period is the sculptured scene in a niche' of the 
DaSavatara temple at the foot of the Deogadh hill in 
Jhansi district*. This sculpture is certainly more finished 
and elaborate than that of Udayagiri. Here the god 
Brahma is shown seated on a lotus, its stalk arising out 
of the navel of the sleeping Vishnu. The god 6iva is seen 
seated on a bull and Lakshml sitting at Vishnu’s feet 
attending on the god. The subject-matter of this 
sculpture closely follows the instructions laid down by 
the Silpaiastras of which the Udayagiri &esha£ayl figure 
does not appear to know anything. Obviously the latter 
is earlier than the former. 

Cave No. 17.—There are in all four sculptures in 
this cave, two of the door-keepers, the third of GajneSa 
and the fourth of Mahisha-mardinl. 

1. Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute , II, 159. 

2. Banerji: Age of the Imperial Guptas, PI. XXXVII. 
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The figures of the door-keepers are very much 
damaged but they were undoubtedly originally executed 
on the rock in much the same manner as in case of the 
door-keepers in the cave No. 6. This is obvious from 
the posture in which one of them to the left is still seen 
standing and leaning on a long shaft with his one hand 
resting on his hip. 

The figure of Ganeia also shows close resemblance 
to that of the god in the same cave No. 6, except in that 
here we find GaneSa wearing a sort of cap-like head¬ 
dress thus probably indicating its slightly later date. 

The figure of MahishamardinI too closely resembles 
that of the same goddess in the cave No. 6. It has 
similarly twelve hands holding the same weapons. It 
would thus appear that chronologically this figure is 
contemporaneous with the one in the cave No. 6. 

Cave No. 19.—The Amritamanthana scene with 
the incomplete panel of the figures above it, the damaged 
figures of the two door-keepers, and the female figures 
on the door-frame are the only sculptures in this 
cave. 

The scene depicting the well-known story of the 
Amritamanthana (churning of the ocean for obtaining 
nectar) is considerably weather-worn. It shows 
the mountain Meru in the centre with the mythical 
snake coiling round and fonning the rope with which 
the gods and demons “churned” the ocean. There is 
little to distinguish between the gods and the demons. 
Probably those to the left near the hoods of the snake 
are the gods and those to the right are the demons as 
can be deduced from the Puranic narrations of the 
story. The story herein depicted is very simple and 
does not show other details such as the fourteen jewels, 
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as they are called, generally known to the Puranas. 1 
This may probably suggest that the scene represents an 
earlier version of the tale as compared with the one 
found in most of the Puranas, a conclusion which is, 
chronologically, quite in keeping with the age of the 
cave as inferred from its architectural peculiarities. 

The panel of Nava-grahas is incomplete and even 
the figures that are seen are too weather-worn to be 
described. Similar is the case with the figures of dvara- 
palas which, too, have been severely damaged. 

Cave No. 20.—There are in all four sculptures, 
two each on both sides of the entrance to the . main 
shrine. Each of these figures is shown seated on a lotus 
seat on the pedestal below which is carved the symbol 
of wheel. Each of them has a halo round the head 
with an umbrella above it. On both sides of the wheel 
on the pedestal are seen two seated lions facing opposite 
sides except in case of the figure near the left side, of the 
entrance. In case of the sculpture to the extreme right 
in addition to the two lions two human figures are 
seen between them on both sides of the wheel kneeling 
in supplication in front of the wheel. Each of these 
four figures is attended by two dwarf-like figures on 
both sides. 

From the inscription in the cave at the left side 
of the entrance near which the two left-hand side 
sculptures are carved, it is quite clear that these are 
Jain sculptures belonging to the period indicated by the 
inscription (i. e., to 426 A. I).). The inscription, how¬ 
ever; refers to the making of an image of ParSvanatha 
which is not now found in the cave 2 . 

1. Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, II, 159, 

2. See below Pj>. 424*5. 
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The other Sculptures nearby the Caves.—A 

little south of the cave No. 3 on the open surface of the 
rock is carved in a small rectangular niche a figure of 
seated Ganeia. The god is here shown with four hands, 
one of the two right hands holding an axe, the other 
being broken. One of the left hands is raised up holding 
something in the palm which it is difficult to make out. 
The other left hand holds a modaka. A necklace and 
anklets are the only ornaments on his body. The god 
is attended by a pigmy-like figure on one side with a 
figure of a mouse lying prostrate in front. The pre¬ 
sence of the mouse and the attendant here shows that 
there is here a definite advance in the iconography of the 
god as compared with his two representations in the caves 
already noticed. 1 Still, however, it has not attained the 
classical form of the Bhumara Ganefia. 2 

At a short distance south of the cave No. 19 is a 
small medallion, on the open rock surface. The sculpture 
in the medallion is considerably disfigured. It probably 
represents $iva and Parvatl in amorous mood. The 
&iva has four hands one of which is held in varada pose 
while the other is holding something now indistinct. 
One of his left hands is apparently thrown round Uma’s 
shoulder. The god is sitting with his left leg bent and 
resting upon the seat while the right leg is hanging 
below it. He wears probably a jewelled crown which 
is damaged now. The goddess is obviously in an 
amorous mood with her breasts and hips prominently 
displayed. Her right hand is thrown in embrace round 
diva’s right shoulder. The faces of both the sculptures 
are very much disfigured. Below them are seen the 

dancing gagas, the attendants of Siva. On both sides of 

. ....... . . . . . . .— . .— .-- - -.- f ... .. .— 

1. See Pp. 412, 416 above. 

2. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India , No. 16,13, Pi. XIV* 
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Siva-Parvatl are two figures, the one to their right 
sitting on an ordinary stool and the other to the left on 
a lotus seat. It is not clear what these two figures 
represent. There are also some flying figures on the 
upper portion of the medallion. 

The sculpture probably represents the UmS-Mahei- 
vara-murti known to the authors of the &ilpaSastras. 
It agrees to a greater extent with the description of 
this form of 6iva in the earlier ^ilpaSastra works such as 
the Vishnudharmottara, the Rupamandana, etc. 1 2 

The Earlier Buddhist Ruins and the Remains 
of an Ancient Gupta Temple.— A short distance 
south-west of the cave No. 20 near the track joining the 
caves Nos. 18 and 20 are seen the ruins of an ancient 
Gupta temple. When Cunningham first explored this 
hill he noticed “traces of buildings at several places”.’ 
It is near the place where the ruins of the temple are now 
seen that he first noticed the massive end of a shaft of a 
pillar still standing in situ. “Apparently this was bne 
of the great lion pillars of the Buddhists which had 
stood for centuries on the top of the hill a noble land¬ 
mark to the country for many miles round. Then came 
the spoiler to carry it off, who dug down to its founda¬ 
tions and attempted to pull it down; but the pillar 
snapped just above the squarp end where it struck trie 
rocky edge of the excavatioh; the round shaft was 
broken into pieces and rolled down the slope, while the 
capital was hurled to a distance and mutilated by 
its fall”. 3 The lion capital is now kept in the State 
Archaeological Museum in Gwalior. It is a typical bell¬ 
shaped capital with its abacus carved into twelve 

1. Gopinath Rat.: Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part I, Pp. 132-3. 

2. See P. 56. 

3. Ibid. 
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compartments, containing the twelve Adityas or Suns, 
the twelve RSiis or zodiacal signs and the twenty- 
seVen Nakshatras denoted by pellets. From the 
remains of this pillar and a complete rail-bar noticed 
by Cunningham elsewhere on the hill it is obvious 
that Udayagiri also, like Sanchi, once possessed 
a great JBuddhist stupa which according to Cunningham 
was probably despoiled by “the Brahmanical persecutors 
of the neighbouring city ,of Bhilsa’’. 1 Traces of a stGpa 
were, however, actually discovered in the course of 
excavations on the hill by Bhandarkar in the year 1914. 

«-After Cunningham Mr. Lake, the Superintending 
Engineer of the State, thinking that the mound near the. 
pillar contained ruins of a stupa, sunk a trial trench at its 
centre. In November 1913 I). R. Bhandarkar visited 
the place.and was of the opinion that the mound did not 
indicate any remains-of a stupa but still he preferred to 
excavate it and started operations in February 1914. 
It Was after a year that he succeeded in exposing a plat¬ 
form approximately 118 feet long and 70 feet wide. Oh . 
this platform once a temple stood, probably of the later 
Gupta period, facing east. On the north and south sides 
of--the platform were exposed three subsidiary shrines. 
“But in the debris surrounding its fragments of door 
jambs, door lintels and roof slabs were found in large 
quantities from which it is possible to imagine what the 
temple was like originally. No pieces of the spire, how¬ 
ever, came to light and.it seems that it was a flat-roofed 
structure like other temples of the Gupta period.’’ 2 
Bhandarkar further opines that ‘‘deliberate attempts 
were made to lay waste this holy site, for otherwise 

1 . Ibid, 

2. Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey 6f India, Western 

Qifcle for the year ending in March 1915,65. 
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the - wholesale destruction of the temple, its 
attendant shrines and the column is inexplicable. It 
is not difficult to determine approximately the time 
when this must have come off. In front of the Amrita 
cave (No. 19 above) are standing a few pillars which 
are now the' only remnants of a porch that was 
constructed before it. These are exactly like those 
unearthed on the site of its temple. A little excavation 
here brought to light other fragments of sculptures 
and roof-slabs convincing us that its porch was 
built at some later period and unquestionably out 
of the materials of the Gupta temple on the hill-top. 
This temple must, therefore, have been in ruins when 
the cave porch was put up. Now, in the Amrita cave 
there is an inscription dated V. S. 1093 (i. e., A. D. 
1036-37) which speaks of the cave temple being restored 
by one Kanha. There are absolutely no indications of 
reconstruction in the cave proper. The restoration 
must thus refer to the installation of an image in the 
cave and the building of the porch before it. As most of 
the materials used for the latter were, as just remarked, 
brought from the remains of the Gupta temple above, the 
devastation of this structure must have taken place 
prior to A. D. 1037. 

The inner core of the temple platform is not a 
solid mass of stone construction as might be expected 
but a network of rubble stonewalls packed dry, the 
intervening spaces being filled with well-ramnred-brick¬ 
bats. Most of these hollows were cleared with a view 
to expose remains of any structure that might have stood 
on this spot anterior to the # building of the temple. 
Nothing of a sensational- character was brought to light 
but enough was found to justify the conclusion that the 
site was occupied by the stupa at least and some dwel- 
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ling houses of the pre-Gupta, perhaps of the 6unga, 
period. Traces of the first were exposed below the east 
wall of the platform. In fact, this wall, when cons¬ 
tructed, was made to stand upon the two lower-most 
stone courses of a stupa. From its segment now pre¬ 
served the original diameter of its base seems to have 
been at least 16 feet 8 inches. Indications of dwelling 
houses were traceable all along the north wall of the 
platform, especially at the north-west corner. These 
consisted of a layer of ashes intermixed with iron nails 
topped by another of tile pieces, both running together 
-all round in undulations showing that the houses here were 
of wooden construction.” 1 

The Inscriptions of the Udayagiri Caves.— 

There are in all twelve inscriptions at Udayagiri, of which 
only four are important, the other eight, some of which 
are merely fragmentary and illegible, being devoid of 
historical interest. 


The inscription 8 in the cave No. 6 of the Gupta Era 
82 is the earliest dated inscription of the Gupta period. 
Its historical importance lies in the fact that it proves 
that practically the whole of north-eastern Malwa was 
conquered by Chandragupta II before 402 A. D. 3 It 
further shows that the region was then ruled by a chief 
of the Sanakanlka tribe, who styled himself as Maharaja, 
owing allegiance to the Gupta emperor. It should be 


1. Ibid, 65-6. 

2. See Bhandarkar: List of Inscriptions in Northern India, No. 1260. The 

inscription reads as follows;— 

(l. i) fusu it 60^ (#) wrassri' 'mr- 





(L.2) 

[^sr]. [s] n 

3. Cp. Banerj i /Ige of the Imperial Guptas, 31. 
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noted that the name of this tribe is mentioned in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta testifying 
that the region was occupied by the tribe for a longer 
period. 

Another inscription 1 belonging to the reign of the 
same king in the cave No. 7 records that the emperor 
was present at the spot in person with his minister in 
charge of the Department of Peace and War by name 
6aba Vlrasena, a resident of Pataliputra, under whose 
instructions the cave was excavated in order to be 
dedicated to the god 6ambhu. From the wording and 
the elevated tone of the inscription it would appear 
that the Gupta emperor was at this time at the height 
of his power and glory who was here "during his cam¬ 
paign of the conquest of the whole earth”. The reference 
is apparently to the military expedition which the 
emperor personally conducted against the eastern 
Satraps. Eastern Malwa with Vidiia as the general 
headquarters was the forward base of these operations 
against the $akas. a This is apparently the reason why 
the War Minister, the resident of Pataliputra, was 
present at Udayagiri as mentioned in the inscription. 


1. See Bhandarkar: Op. cit., No, 1541. The inscription reads as follows 

(l. i) (u) (... _ 

(L. 2) [off] .. . .. . 

W ( ..... .) (n) 

(l. 3) nror: r fvwf ) 

«nr[<r?r: (ii) 

(l. 4) ■WTcft ^wi^inrr srssrpiNrnTOfarsT: 

(11) 

(L. 5) R|[Pr<T: I WIT 

11) 

2. Raychaudhuri : Political History of Ancient India (4th Ed.), 487. 
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The inscription is not dated but is certainly later than 
the inscription in the preceding cave already referred 
to above. 

The third inscription 1 of the Gupta period is found 
in the cave No. 20. It refers to the year 106 of the Gupta 
Era (i. e., 425-6 A. D.). The name of the ruling 
sovereign is not mentioned probably because of the 
Brahmanical leaning of the ruling dynasty which the 
Jainas possibly disliked. Kumaragupta was at this time 
ruling over the vast empire bequeathed to him by his 
father Chandragupta II. The inscription in question 
is one of the few Jain inscriptions of the Gupta period so 
far discovered. It is obvious that in this period Jainism 
was on the decline; for "even in great centres of the Jain 
faith like Mathura the dedication of Jain images in the 
Gupta period was a rare event".* No Jain inscription 
of the time of Samudragupta and Chandragupta II have 
been discovered so far; and our inscription is the earliest 
Jain inscription 3 , so far known, of the Gupta period. It 
records how Sankara, a devout ascetic, caused to be 
made "this image of Parfivanatha, the best of Jainas, 
(looking) fierce with serpent’s hoods expanded (forming 
a canopy over his head). Sankara is stated to have 
been a disciple of Acharya GoiSarman, "an „ornament of 
the lineage of Acharya Bhadra”. It is interesting to' 
note that Sankara inherited the noble blood of a warrior 
and was probably a Kshatriya, for he was a son of a 
warrior and asvapati (commander of a cavalry regi¬ 
ment). The image described in the inscription is, 
however, not found in the cave and Fleet suggested that 

1. See Bhandarkar : Op. cit. See P. 428, fn. 3, below for text. 

2. Baiierji: Op. cit., 107. 

3 Banerji had apparently missed this inscription when lie stated that 
the Mathura inscription of G. E. 113 "is the earliest kno^n Jain 
inscription of the Gupta period."— Op. cit., 103. 
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Plate V 


Udayagiri and its Environs ( P. 377 ) 
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Udayagiri Caves : Site Plan ( Pp. 377-378 ) 
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Plate VIII 





Udayagiri Cave No. 3 : Image of Skanda ( P. 401) 
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Flate XI 






Udaj^agiri.Cave No. 5 : Image of Varaha ( Pp 404-405 ) 
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Plate XII 





Udayagiri Cave No. 5 : Ganga, Yamuna and Varuna ( Pp. 405-406 
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Flats XIV 









Udayagiri Cave Ho. 6 : Image of Ganefia ( Pp, 412-413 ) 























Udayagiri Cave No. 17 : General View (Pp. 393-394 ) 


Plate XVIII 
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Plate XIX 





Udayagiri Medallion on took with &va-Parvatl ( Ppi 418*419 ) 
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Udayagiri Cave No. 19 ; Doorway ( Fp. 394-396, 416-417) 





the monuments of the udayagiri hill 

the inscription refers to a loose image (i. e., not cut 
out of rock) which has disappeared now. 1 There is 
another suggestion by M. B. Garde 3 that the 
inscription refers to one of the rock-cut images to the 
right side of the entrance which according to him shows 
the hood of a snake, though not the attendant 
female deity referred to in the inscription. It has 
been, however, found that this Jain figure is attended 
by two dwarf figures on both sides and the hood is not 
what it. is described but an umbrella. 

The fourth inscription 3 is in the cave No. 19. It 
records that a pilgrim named Kanha visited the cave in 
the year 1093 of the Vikrama Samvat (i. e., 1036-7 A. D.). 
The really interesting part of this record is the state¬ 
ment in lines 5-8 that the cave was made by Chandra- 
gupta and that the reign of Vikramaditya came after 
that event. The. name of the king referred to in this 
inscription must certainly be taken to be that of the 
Gupta emperor Chandragupta II. 4 As regards the age 
of the cave there is no other inscription to show the 
period to which it may be allotted. If the contents of 
this inscription be relied upon, this cave may be assigned 
to the later part of Chandragupta’s reign, a conclusion 
also supported by architectural peculiarities 5 . 

1. Op. tit., 259. 

2. Annual Administration Report, Gwalior Archaeological Department* 

1923-4, Pp. 10-2, 

3. lihandarkar: Op. cit No. 122; cp. also I A, XIII, 185. The text ol 

the inscription is as follows;— 

(l. i) sfWfaTfT (2)aFf Jun'nfir (3) fasti 

< 4) ( 5 ) qft («) d*r i (?) 

(8) i 

4. I A. XIV. 3S2. 

5. Annual Administration Report, Gwalior Arch. Dept., 1931 -2, 17-8. 
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The remaining eight inscriptions are devoid of any 
historical interest. Of them five are in Gupta script, all 
of them fragmentary and illegible, except that inoneof 
them on the ceiling in the cave No. 1 the name Sivaditya, 
probably of a mason, can be made out with some diffi¬ 
culty. The other four contain a few letters only. Out 

of the rest three, one is in incorrect Sanskrit written in 
Nagarl script in a natural rock cavern near cave No. 20. 1 
It contains a prayer to a goddess and is of little histoii- 
cal interest. The other two inscriptions 2 are very recent 
belonging to the last century written in Hindi. 

Conclusion.— A review of these monuments of the 
Udayagiri hill obviously leads us to the conclusion that 
(with the exception of the very few early Buddhist re¬ 
mains, the sculptures of MahishamardinI of a rather 
doubtful date and a few of the later unimportant inscrip¬ 
tions) most of them belong to one age, i, e., to the Gupta 
period. It may be further asserted that a majority of 
them belong to the time of Chandragupta II, the only 
exceptions being possibly the cave No. 1 and certainly 
the cave No. 20, the former indicating probably a slightly 
earlier date and the latter a later date of 426 A. D., 
thus belonging to the time of Chandragupta’s successor 
Kumaragupta I. 

The origin of these monuments was undoubtedly 
due to the efforts of the citizens of Vidiia. What the 
Sanchi monuments were to the inhabitants of the city in 
the early Buddhist period the Udayagiri caves were to 
them in the Gupta period. The citizens now did not much 
favour Buddhism and instead ardently devoted them¬ 
selves to the faith of their ruling sovereigns, the Guptas, 
some of whom were devout Vaishnavites. The existence 

1. Ibid, 1928 9, P. 29. 

2. Ibid, 
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of preponderantly larger number of Vaishnava sculptures 
at Udayagiri was due to this fact of the city’s history. 
It should, however, be noted that the architecturally 
important caves were dedicated to the god 6iva; for side 
by side with Vaishnavism 6aivism flourished. The 
liaga was worshipped as well as the goddess Durga and 
the Seven Mothers. The god Skanda Karttikeya, too, 
had attained the rank of a first-rate deity. Ganeia, 
however, was struggling to achieve that eminence though 
he had still some time to succeed to that end. Jainism, 
too, had some adherents in the city, as there are some of 
them even now in the modern town of Bhilsa, but the 
position of the solitary Jain cave on the north-east corner 
of the hill would suggest that it was comparatively a 
neglected faith. 

The monuments further throw interesting side¬ 
lights on some aspects of the social life of the people 
occupying the region. The particularly beautiful danc¬ 
ing scene in the Varaha cave No. 5 and a number of 
musical instruments depicted in the sculptures and in 
the decoration of the door-frame in cave No. 4 dis- 
play a particular artistic taste on the part of the people 
of the region jf not of the inhabitants of the city. Of 
the musical instruments the most notable are the 
vlna, the flute, the sarangl and the mridanga. The 
dress and ornaments of the dvarapalas may be indicative 
of the personal out-fit of the gentry of the surrounding 
region, if not also of the aristocracy. They wore a 
simple dhoti, with an under-garment—the rest of the 
body uncovered—and ornaments such as armlets and 
necklaces. The girdle of ornamented chains round 
the waist of goddess PrithvI in thef Varaha scene may 
be suggestive of its use by high class ladies. The dress 
and ornaments of the Naga king and Varuna in the same 
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scene probably indicate the personal embellishments of 
the princes who wore a simple dhoti and an upper gar¬ 
ment and a simple mukuta or crown, a necklace and 
armlets. 

The inscription in the cave No. 6 suggests that the 
region was occupied by a tribe called Sanakanlkas 
who are also referred to in the Allahabad Pillar inscrip¬ 
tion of Samudragupta. 1 It was a republican tribe 
subjugated by Samudragupta and its chief in the time 
of Chandragupta II either paid homage to the Gupta em¬ 
peror or became a subordinate officer under his govexn- 
ment. Evidently their older institution was on the 
decline or probably ceased to exist.® 

1. Jayaswai: Hindu Polity (2nd Edition), 155, 165. 

2. Ibid , 162-4. 

3. The text of the inscription in cave No. 20 is 

f PT- (ii) » p rr ^Hi ttoktw 


b ’TgPT’sI ^fWd^lhPTT fwTWt 


Thi# 1% spr- 


x =#1^ (||) 

3rren4»n'«ir— 




(u) 'riGiw ?Hh- 

V ^RJvrnr^rfs^ft fr^T^prw ^rfinrr— 

v»- ffarfror: (n) ?r ^Rn>rr rrg^r: 

C- mFT *TfaR W 3®T (ll) 
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to VIKRAMADITYA, THE GREATEST EMPEROR 
OF CLASSICAL INDIA 

By 

Ramchandra Vinayak Patwardhan, Poona 

I 

It is a most fortunate event that a number of 
scholars and lovers of ancient Sanskrit lore have, with 
the concurrence and full support of the Government of 
the Maharaja of Gwalior, hit upon the idea of celebrating 
the completion of the second millennium of the Vikrama 
Era which is the epoch of the first and most successful 
emperor of resuscitated India. At present there is no 
Era or System of recording events except that ot $ali- 
vahana to which Indian people are more passionately 
attached than that of the Emperor Vikramaditya which 
is generally known by the name of Samvat. It is the 
most ancient of the three Eras which are nearly coeval 
and definitely established throughout India, viz., the 
Vikrama-Samvat, the Era of Christ and the 6aka Era 
of $alivahana. Though it goes without saying that 
Emperor Vikramaditya was a very great personality, 
very little is known even to scholars about his’ life and 
regime, for, European savants, barring a few honourable 
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exceptions, appear to have unconsciously developed a 
habit of doubting and disparaging the ancient historical 
records of India; and as a result many Indian researchists 
have until recently been guided by those misleading 
methods. One ought to be excused for using the word 
‘misleading’; but some such expression has to be used 
with demur. For every possible objection as to the 
authenticity and genuineness of the records produced is 
raised and thrashed out threadbare, without taking into 
consideration the chances of obtaining the most indis¬ 
putable proof of the events which occurred thousands 
of years ago. Is there, we may ask, any chance now of 
obtaining any undoubted proof as to whether it was 
Euclid himself who had composed the treatise called 
the Elements ? If not, why should it not be asserted 
that the so called Elements of Euclid are nothing but 
forgeries ? On what ground should the works which 
pass as those of Archimedes or Apollonius or Ptolemy 
be not regarded as fabricated ? Is it necessary to say 
that historical research is not to be carried out by the 
rigorous methods of chemical analysis as though we are 
investigating an immutable law of nature ? We must 
proceed on our investigation on the basis of ordinary 
human experience and the natural course of events; we 
should be prepared to assume the truth of a fact which 
ought to happen in the ordinary course unless there, are 
circumstances clearly apparent which render the truth 
of the fact highly improbable. 

Let us now apply this supreme test to the assertions 
of some of the European scholars and show how they 
are utterly ridiculous and untenable. It is stated that 
although an era which goes by the name of Vikrama- 
Samvat has been current for some centuries past, no 
definite evidence is forthcoming that an era which has 
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been named after Vikramaditya was in vogue before the 
7th century after Christ. It is argued therefore that no 
king bearing the name Vikrama did exist at all in the 
first century B. C. Well then we might as well say that 
such a person as Jesus Christ did not exist at all because 
no proof is available that the Era of Christ was recognised 
in Italy before 525 A. C. or in England as late as the 7th 
century A. C. If no one doubts the existence of Christ, 
why should such a flimsy ground as the above come in 
our way of admitting the existence of a very great 
personality as Vikrama ? It may therefore be taken 
as an axiomatic truth that wherever an era is found to 
be in existence there is always some event or some 
Personality in honour of whom such an era had come 
to be started. No old era has been named after a sub¬ 
sequent event or personality. This truth can be tested 
by examining ah the conspicuous eras which are now 
current. No doubt there are certain epochs such as the 
Julian Period or the Kaliyuga which though described 
as eras are nevertheless connected with some event 
which has actually happened or are related to some 
personality of historic fame. Thus the Julian Period 
was invented and named to commemorate the career of 
Julius Caesar, the greatest of the Roman Consuls, and 
the Kaliyuga marks the approximate concurrence of all 
the planets near the beginning of ASvinl. Thus, al¬ 
though it has been pointed out that neither any inscrip¬ 
tion nor any record is obtainable which records in ac¬ 
cordance with Vikrama Era an event prior to the seventh 
century A. C., even such a statement cannot go un¬ 
challenged. Commenting on the discovery at the village 
of Kavi, in Jambusar Taluka, of a grant bearing the 
date 486 and the 10th tithi of Ashadha &ukla. Dr. Biihler 
remarks : “The discovery of this grant which is older 
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than 445 A. C. is fatal to the theory that Vikrama Era 
was a forgery; and in view of the use of this era. Dr. 
Bhau Daji’s statement is certainly erroneous/’ (-— Ind . 
Ant., Vol. V, P. 110.) 

As a matter of fact, many inscriptions have been 
found bearing dates of the 3rd, 4th and 5th centuries 
which can be referred to no other era but that of Vikrama . 
Nay, it is a peculiar trait in many ancient inscriptioas 
which, though they give the year, the month and the 
tithi, still make no mention at all of the epoch to which 
the year is to be assigned. Such is the case with many 
a Gupta and Valabhi grant. Why then should it be in¬ 
sisted that the Vikrama Era should have been mentioned 
by name ? We ought not to apply modern conventions 
to ancient usages. It is not always the case that an 
era commences precisely at the time when the central 
event of the era has taken place or when the personality 
after whom it is name i is yet alive. Hence, granting 
for argument's sake only that the Vikrama Era was not 
adopted as such in practice until some centuries after the 
dale assigned to its beginning, there is nothing illogical 
in accepting as an actual fact that a great personality 
or hero known as Vikrama did really exist about 57 B. C. 
and was in every way the fittest personality in honour of 
whom an era should be started. 

So our first conclusion is that the prevalence of 
an era warrants the presumption that the personality indi¬ 
cated by the era must have been in existence as a matter 
of fact about the first year of its reckoning. 

FURTHER EVIDENCE OF INSCRIPTIONS 

Some years back quite a number of inscriptions arid 
grants have been brought to light in some of which the 
Sam vat Era is named as Malava Era, while in others 
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the number of the year only is given with the word 
“Krita” prefixed to it which a well known scholar inter?* 
pretsasthe Era of a distinct prince by name Krita. 
For instance, the Malava inscriptions are thus worded : 

(a) t t rcth t 5t?rgrf«w i u 

{b) ^3 ^ (i. e., In 

the year 493 of the Malava Epoch and in the year 81 
plus four hundred of the Epoch of the Malavas). 

(c) srereft sret 

etc. (In accordance with the Epoch named after the 
Malavas of which 61 and 400 years are stated to have 
elapsed). 

Now the years in which no mentions are made 
of the name of the Epoch are these :— 

(d) phfita arafw (*'. e., In the year 

428 ). 

(e) q p re r ere t: pmteft: (A e., In the year 

282). (—Index to the Epigraphia Indica.) 

It would be obvious that on a careful perusal of the 
wording of the grants one can find no difficulty in accept¬ 
ing the inference that the Malava Epoch is the same as 
the Vikrama Era; for no other era would accord with the 
dynasty of the grantor and the date specified in the 
grant. 

But to take ‘Krita’ as a proper name and apply it to 
some prince yet unknown to history is, to say the least, 
a most dubious method of interpretation. If no other 
meaning had been clearly and reasonably applicable, 
then only, and not till then, could the word ‘Krita’ be 
taken as the name of some prince. But we need not 
have recourse to such a meandering way of interpretation; 
if we straightway take ‘Krita’ to mean “the year which is 
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not current but has elapsed”, no difficulty is encountered. 
Then as shown above in the case of grants of the 
Gupta and Valabhi kings the name of the era employed 
is not even mentioned at all, as it was not then deemed 
necessary to do so. Hence in the case of the so called 
Krita-grants also, the word Krita is to be understood as 
indicating the fact that the year noted in the grant is 
the year which had elapsed. One of my friends suggests 
that Krita may mean Malava-Krita, i. e., the year of the 
“Era named after the Malavas”. I have no objection 
to accept this interpretation, with the result that all the 
grants referring to the year as being Krita or Malava- 
Krita must be regarded as having reference to an era 
which had commenced from 57 B. C. and if it can be 
shown that a very great king had established his 
flourishing regime about the year 57 B. C. and that 
his name was Vikramaditya, the Malava Era and the 
Vikrama Era must be considered as identical. 

But why should the Era have been named as Mala¬ 
va Era and not as Vikrama Era ? A reasonable expla¬ 
nation is easy to give. Personalities or kings who were 
really great have never cared to start eras of their own. 

All such eras have been started by their followers. I he 
l&alivahana Era is named the &aka Era. The Mohom- 
medan Era. is not named after the name of their prophet 
but is called the Hejira; the Roman Era is also not that 
of Romulus but is named after the city of Rome, In 
the same way the era started in 57 B. C. may have been 
named after the Malavas, the brave people from whom 
Vikramaditya himself had sprung and over whom he 
ruled. This leaves no doubt that the era which com¬ 
menced in 57 B. C. was that of Vikramaditya, by 
whatever other name it might have been called for a 
time. 
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VIKRAMADITYA THE ENIGMA OF SCHOLARS 

Much confusion prevails as to whether such a per¬ 
sonage as the great Vikramaditya really flourished in 
the 1st century before Christ, or whether he is to be 
identified with an}' sovereign of the Gupta dynasty of 
the 4th century after Christ. Undoubtedly, King 
Chandra Gupta, one of the celebrated monarchs of the 
dynasty founded by Ghatotkacha Gupta, had assumed 
the title “Vikramaditya” (or Emperor), just as later 
Roman emperors called themselves Caesars. Apparently, 
not a little weight has to be attached to the fact that 
this Gupta Vikramaditya also had already inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Hunas and that the great, 
astronomer Varahamihira had begun his successful 
career at Ujjain almost at the same time. The fact of 
the defeat of the Hunas in the 5th century has been 
made the central knot in the enigma, 'and Dr. K. B. 
Pathak has pressed forth the point so much that to him 
it appeared as the key-stone of-the whole edifice of future 
investigations. 

But, in reality, this supposed key-stone has been 
loose and has had no lateral pressure; since it is not 
once only but at several times that the Hunas have in¬ 
vaded-India, just as they had pushed into China and 
Iran during the course of their history which extended 
from about 300 B. C. to 700 A. C. These Hunas were 
sometimes known in India as &akas or Scythians also, 
and every serious invasion of these hordes has been 
repelled by some one or other of the powerful Kshatriya 
kings of India. The Hiinas and Scythians invaded 
India for the first time not -in the 5th century A. C. but 
in the second and the first century before as well as after 
Christ, and also again in the 5th and the 6th century 
thereafter. The following extracts will amply corro- 
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borate that the Hunas and Scythians had been a stand¬ 
ing menace not only to India but to the surrounding 
countries also, and the Kshatriya kings had to engage 
in. constant warfare till the inroads of these pestering 
people were finally put down. 

THE HUNS OR HUNAS 

( i ) “The Huns were a very powerful race who 
hailed from Mongolia and overran almost 
all surrounding countries and penetrated 
into Europe even as far as the Rhine. Dr. 
Mody quotes . passages from the Avestic 
Yashts which prove that the ancient Ira¬ 
nians had been waging constant war against 
the Huns. This circumstance conclusively 
shows that the Huns hovered round India 
for a good many centuries before Christ. ' 
(—Bhandarkar Comm. Volume.) 

( U) “About the year 177 B. C. the Huns pressed 
on Eastern Turkistan and drove the Yueh- 
Chi who in their turn invaded the Indus 
Valley.” [~Ency. Br., Ninth #d., XXIII, 
P. 639.) 

(in) “In the 1st century A. C. the Chinese drove 

the Huns westward and while one division 
of the Huns remained in Trans Oxiana and 
Afghanistan another pushed forth to the 
west.” (-— Ency. Br., 14th Ed., Vol. II, 
P. 911.) 

(io) “According to Prof. H. H. Wilson the Hunas 

were the White Huns who were established 
in the Punjab along the Indus as we know 
from Arrian, Strabo and Ptolemy, confirmed 
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by coins and inscriptions.” (— Encycl. 
By., 9th Ed., VoJ. XII, P. 789.) 

“Many scholars believe that the Scy¬ 
thians poured down in India in masses. 
This view r has received the support of 
most Indian investigators from Prof. H. 
H. 'Wilson to General Cunningham of the 
Archaeological Survey.” (—Ibid) 

( v ) “During the century preceding the Christian 
Era Scythian or Tartar hordes began to 
supplant the Graeco-Bactrian influence 
in the Punjab. But the Scythic settle¬ 
ment was not effected without a struggle. 
As Chandra Gupta (Maurya) had advanced 
and rolled back the tide of Graeco-Bactrian 
conquest in 312-306 B. C., so the Indian 
heroes of the first century before and 
after Christ stemmed the torrent of Scythian 
invasion. Vikramaditya the King of Ujjain 
won at this time his paramount place in 
Indian history by driving out the invaders, 
and an era ‘the Sam vat’ beginning in 57 
B. C. was founded in honour of his achieve¬ 
ments.” (— Ency. By., 9th Ed.. Vol. XII, 
P. 787.) 

Dr. K. B. Pathak has laid unusual emphasis 
on the authority oi Edward Meyer and Sir Charles 
Elliot among the writers, in th c Ency. Br. to show'- that 
the White Huns appeared in the Oxus Basin for the first 
time about 420 after Christ. But we must assert that 
this is only a half truth. For the fact is that, as shown 
above, the Hunas penetrated into India in the fifth cen¬ 
tury but not for the first time. Other authorities of equal 
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weight have stated in the 9th Edition and also in the 14th 
Edition of the Ency. Bt. that the White Huns had 
occupied Trans Oxiana and Afghanistan long before 425 
after Christ and their possession of the Upper Oxus and 
Afghanistan and presumably of the Indus Valley dated 
from the 2nd and 1st century B. Cand there should be 
no hesitation in affirming that the great Vikrarnaditya 
must have defeated the Hunas about 57 B. C. and pur¬ 
sued them as far as Trans Oxiana. We must also add 
here that the inference of Prof. H. H. Wilson, who re'ies 
cn authorities very nearly contemporary such as Arrian, 
Strabo and Ptolemy, and also on coins and inscriptions, 
affords a more trustworthy evidence than any writer in 
the Encyclopaedia. Dr. Pathak’s conclusion cannot 
therefore be regarded as tenable and cannot therefore be 
taken seriously. Prof. Vincent Smith also supports the 
same view when he says that a horde of Nomads the 
Yuch-Chi of the same stock as the Huns when driven 
out of North China (c. 165 B. C.), the Yush-Chi and 
the &akas also burst forth into India and occupied the 
North-Western tract along the "river Indus. 
(Vide his Early History of India.) 

This inquiry with regard to the pressure of the 
Hunas and the $akas along the catchments of the rivers 
Oxus and the Indus was necessary to show that; if the 
great Vikrarnaditya reigned at Ujjain about 57 B. C. and 
smashed the power of the Hunas and the $akas during 
his successful regime we have to show that the Hunas 
were in occupation of the valley of the Indus and had 
possibly poured down on the planes of the Punjab about 
100 B. C. Now it may be regarded as sufficiently proved 
that the Hunas and the Sakas were at the time in the 
valley of the Indus. Still another obstacle has been put 
up by the reluctance of researchers to admit the exi-> 
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tence of Vikramaditya unless and until his name has 
been actually found in any of the Puranas oi' in some 
inscription or coin of a date prior to the third or fourth 
century A, C. The learned Prof. Iyengar of the Andhra 
University has strongly.disapproved the attitude of the 
scholars who have questioned the existence of Vikra¬ 
maditya in the 1st century B. C. The view which 
questions such existence has been insisted upon by a 
research scholar of high attainments and by others also. 
But, with due deference to these, it may be asked if actual 
occurrence of the name of Vikrama in some ancient 
inscription is to be the outstanding test of his existence 
wherein would the research lie ? When the actual fact 
has to stand the test such as that, it would be no re¬ 
search. at all; it would be only a fortuitous discovery by 
a lucky chance. But research is that process whereby 
we arrive at an inference which is true or is very pro¬ 
bably true; and that, too, on such evidence as is regarded 
as scanty or not worthy of any consideration. To ar¬ 
rive at such an inference as that the guiding principle 
should be the commonsense view of every day experience. 
Our common experience is that in many cases, though not 
in all, truth underlies even a contemporaneous 
hearsay report. Granting that Gunadhya composed 
his Brihatkatha, on such hearsay reports only, would it 
lose all its historical value ? The Brihatkatha, is as 
good and as ancient as any Purana. Never mind if 
it is called PBacha Purana. It is sufficient if in the 
Brihatkatha the life of Vikramaditya has been noticed 
and briefly described. Has not the Graeco-Bactrian in¬ 
vasion been inferred from a passage in the Mahabhashya 
of Patanjali ? In the same way there is not the leas! 
harm in accepting as an historical truth the existence of 
Vikramaditya in the 1st century B. C. on the evidence of 
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the Brihatkatha. It is stated in that work that the 
life’s mission of Vikramaditya was to shattler the power 
of the Mlechchhas and the Brihatkatha has never failed 
to stress this special feature. It is pointed out that the 
names of the kings of Karnafca, Cashmere, Lata, Gauda, 
etc. mentioned in the Brihatkatha are not to be met with 
in the historical records of those countries. But all this 
is immaterial. So long as the central figure in the whole 
episode stands unchanged, any difference in the minor 
particulars cannot alter the main. fact. For it. is not only 
Gunadhya who in his Brihatkatha has sung the valiant 
deeds of Vikramaditya, but the great poet IIala or 
Satavahana who flourished at the end of the first 
century A. C. has also described the courage, valour 
and generosity of the great. Vikramaditya. 

The existence of Sri Vikramaditya may therefore 
be taken as sufficiently proved on the strength of the 
following points: — 

(1) The prevalence of the era without a break of 

continuity, and the acceptance of the 
principle that every era has been started to 
keep alive the memory of a great per¬ 
sonality who flourished at the commence¬ 
ment of such era. 

(2) A short life of Vikramaditya described in the 

Brihatkatha, a work written about the 
end of the first century A. C., the authenti¬ 
city of which is as good as that of any ins¬ 
cription. 

(3) The special aim of Vikramaditya’s life was the 

defeat of the Mlechchhas which is noted 
specially by th e Brihatkatha and the Jyotir- 
viddbharana, although the Jyotirviddbharana 
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may have been composed at a later date than 
the Brihatkatha. 

(4) A clear reference to Vikramaditya in the 
Gathasaptaiatl of King H§la who also lived 
- in the first century A. C. 

Ihe fame of Vikramaditya was so great that the 
name came to be regarded as a title and it was assumed 
by many Kshatriya kings who lived subsequently. Of 
these the kings of the Gupta dynasty (of the 4th cen¬ 
tury A. C.) and of the Chola and Chalukya dynasties 
were very famous. So we conclude the observations 
with a fervent hope that more evidence in the form of 
inscriptions and coins will be discovered at no distant 
..date to support the view propounded here. 

The hope thus expressed is not without some 
foundation. A tradition is recorded in the 32 Anecdotes 
that King Jaitrapaladitya, a successor of Vikramaditya, 
left Ujjain and founded another capital on the advice of 
his ministers. It would seem that such a change in the 
venue of the capital was deemed necessary in the case 
of an attack by enemies so that the sacred city of Ujjain 
should be left undisturbed as it would no longer be the 
capital. As a further precaution Jaitrapala caused the 
royal throne of gold and other records and precious arti¬ 
cles to be buried in a secret place and since then no re¬ 
cords or any thing which might be regarded as a souvenir 
of the days of Vikramaditya must have been left at 
Ujjain. This would account for the absence of an 
inscription of the time of Vikramaditya, but there is no 
doubt that if excavations are undertaken by H. H. the 
Maharaja s Government sufficient material would be 
soon forthcoming to support the inference which has 
been reasonably reached as above. 
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THE NINE GEMS 

Before taking up the sketch of the exploits of $rl 
Vikramaditya, the patron of the Nine Gems, we would 
briefly allude to the' probable date of a few of them. 
Of these Dhanvantari conies first; but he is not the great 
Acharya of Ayurveda who had already passed away 
hundreds of years before but some adept physician such 
as Vagbhata who was referred to by that honoured 
name out of respect to the royal physician. 

vagbhata as a representative of dhanvantari 

As to the most famous physician and surgeon of 
those times the name of Vagbhata stands out brilliantly 
conspicuous. From his medical treatise it is evident that, 
his experience an,d skill were both unequalled. He 
preceded Varahamihira who has quoted one of his 
recipes from Vagbhata. But-Vagbhata wrote at a time 
when the whole of Sind had not yet passed under the 
Scythian yoke % Such a date cannot be fixed later than 
the 2nd or, at the most, 3rd century after Christ and if 
for this reason we placed Vagbhata in the 2nd century 
after Christ, we might assign to him a period sufficiently 
near Vikramaditya so that some predecessor of Vagbhata 
or some one of his ancestors might in all probability be 
said to have been the Royal Physician at the court of 
Vikramaditya the Great. 

amarasiSiha 

Next to Vagbhata would come Amarasimha, the 
famous author of the Amarakosha. There is hardly any 
doubt that the date of Amarasimha would approach very 
nearly to that of Vikramaditya as the A.marakosha, 
which avowedly was written to contain words which 
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were current at the time, does actually contain a num¬ 
ber of words which are obsolete not only now but must 
have been so even in the 5th or 6th century A. C. 
Amarasimha may therefore be fairly assigned a date 
which is nearly the same as that of Kalidasa. (See 
Note at the end of Part II.) 

KiLlMSA 

Naturally therefore our attention should be fixed 
upon Kalidasa who by far is the most distinguished of the 
Nine Gems. So many discussions have been raised re¬ 
garding his date and so many have been the differences 
of opinion that at one time it was considered a hopeless 
task. But fortunately we have been steadily approach¬ 
ing the true date on the strength of logical process. 

To begin with, true to tradition, the date of Kali¬ 
dasa was placed side by side to that of Vikramaditya. 
But from thence he was hurled onward to the time of 
Bhoja Paramara of the 9th century. But the Aiehole 
Inscription again made room for him somewhere prior 
to the 6th century. Then Dr. K. B. Pathak proceeded 
to fix it in the 5th on a piece of evidence which he consi¬ 
dered unshakable. The bedrock of his argument was 
as stated before the invasion of the Hunas and the sup¬ 
posed reference in the Meghaduta to an individual by 
name Dinnaga. But Dr. Pathak’s arguments can be 
quickly dealt with and disposed of by the test of evidence 
more searching and natural. 

Dr. K. B. PATHAK’S ARGUMENTS 

It was, however, easily to be seen that Dr. Pathak’s 
belief as to the date of the first invasion of India by the 
Hunas was unfounded; and this has been brought to the 
notice of thoughtful readers by adducing the affirmations 
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of historians of equal authority which go to prove that 
the first invasion of India by the Hunas took place within, 
historic memory at the end of the 2nd or the beginning of 
the first century B. C., as stated in Part I of this dis¬ 
course, and it is this invasion in the 1st century 
B. C. that Kalidasa must have noticed in his 
RaghuvatfiSa, 

Now there remains another point as to the date of 
Dihnaga. Some authorities have doubted the authen¬ 
ticity of the verse in the text; but, granting that the text 
is genuine, it may be pointed out that the dates assigned 
to Diimaga range from the 1st century to the 5th 
century A. C. On the supposition or owing to misinter¬ 
pretation of the word ‘Dihnaga’ as referring to a real indi¬ 
vidual a storm has broken out in the path of inquirers. 
Kalidasa appears to have used the word‘Diimaga’, by 
chance, quite naturally but commentators saw in that 
word an allusion to some fancied adversary named 
Diimaga. But there is no earthly reason why Diimaga 
should be regarded as a rival of Kalidasa. Diimaga 
was not at all a poet, neither has Kalidasa been known as 
a philosopher. So the whole tradition as to the rivalry 
between Diimaga and Kalidasa is a pure invention or the 
flight of imagination of the restive brain of a commenta¬ 
tor of the middle ages; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that if Kalidasa had wished to castigate Dihnaga for his 
audacity he would never have had recourse to such a 
furtive and cowardly artifice. He would have thrashed 
his opponent openly and unsparingly. We must there¬ 
fore regard the suppositious reference to Dihnaga as a 
pure figment to be brushed aside unceremoniously and 
must look elsewhere for some other trustworthy clue 
which would lead us to the probable date of 
Kalidasa. 
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(1) In order to determine the approximate date, it 
is necessary to rely on evidence which is definite, clear 
and certain. Reference to some person named Dinnaga 
is most suspicious. But, on the contrary, reference to 
King Udayana of Kauiambi and to King Pradyota of 
Ujjain is clear and undeniable and there is no rational 
ground to regard the verses as interpolations. Well then 
it should not be said that this reference by name may at 
the most show that Kalidasa lived after the time of 
Udayana; but after how many years will still be left unde¬ 
termined. This difficulty, however, does not arise in the 
case before us. For, the reference to Pradyota and 
Udayana is of stick a nature that Kalidasa regards them 
as nearly his contemporaries. He refers to the old folk 
of the town who had actually witnessed the tumult when 
Vasavadatta was carried off by Udayana or when the 
state elephant named Nalagiri which, becoming furious 
and breaking to pieces the posts and snapping its tying 
ropes, ran amuck in the streets, thus creating the ut¬ 
most row and confusion before it was brought under 
control. These events happened within living memory 
of Kalidasa. 

(2) Next there occurs the mention of the helical 
rising of the star Agastya (Canopus) alluded to in 
Canto IV of the Raghuvaih&a which occurred at the time 
just about the beginning of the 6arad season. Now it 
takes place in the middle of the rainy season; but at the 
time of KalidSsa it took place, as stated just now, in 
the beginning of September. 

(3) Then in the Meghdduta there is a clear state¬ 
ment that on the 1st day of Ashadha ( 3TTsrre?u srsmfesRf) 
the Nabho-masa or the month which begins with the 
summer solstice was sr?*mra or just about to commence. 
It is quite well-known that at the time of the Vedanga- 
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Jyotisha (*. e., about 1300 years B, C.) the summer 
solstice occurred in the beginning of 6ravana when 
the year had been balanced by the intercalary month. 
In due course the solstice must have receded about 
three weeks in the interval. At present the summer 
solstice occurs about the 7th tithi of the bright half of 
Jyeshtha. So from the 8th to the 1st tithi of Ashadha 
there intervene 23 days in the least. Thus from the 
time of Kalidasa to the present day the precession 
of the solstice has been to the extent of 23 or 24 days 
and the interval therefore amounts to 1700 years and 
the date of Kalidasa can on no account be placed later 
than 250 A. C. It may be pushed back by even two 
centuries if the NabhO-masa is held to have occurred on 
the 4th or 5th of Ashadha Buddha. 

(4) Now we come to a quite different point suggest¬ 
ed by a great Sanskrit scholar. In the Sdhktntala, Act 
VI, a famous banker is found to have been drowned at 
sea and the home minister reports that although his 
wife was alive all his property was to be escheated to 
the treasury. From this it. has been inferred that the 
right of the widow to inherit was not recognised at the 
time of Kalidasa. So he must have lived at such a 
period at which the principle enunciated by Yajfiavalkya 
had not yet been generally adopted. 

(5) Yet there remains another argument still more 
convincing and appropriate as to the real date of Kali¬ 
dasa. It has been established definitely that a Buddhist 
poet Asvaghosha, the author of the poem naimed 
Buddhacharita, lived in the first century A. C. From 
the poem Buddhdchdrita it is most obvious that Asva- 
ghosha not only imitated the style and metres used by 
Kalidasa in his RaghuvamSa but has borrowed the similes, 
metaphors and diction also too freely and unhesitatingly. 
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But with all this borrowing Ajvaghosha did not succeed 
in making his production equal in poetical merit to that 
of Kalidasa, and the superiority of Kalidasa stands 
unrivalled. Now let us see who is the borrower; and 
by applying the test of commonsense and the course 
of spebidl experience it is found that a poet of superior 
merit never borrows the diction and similes of an inferior 
poet, for poetical genius spurns at it. This makes us 
sure that it was Kalidasa who must have preceded 
Agvaghosha and must have lived at the time of Vikrama¬ 
ditya or just after the time of Udayana. 

No logical arguer can think of allowing all these 
most cogent arguments to override one single imagi¬ 
nary or suspicious reference and hardly any objection 
stands in the way of the inference that Kalidasa, the 
celebrated poet of India, lived at some time frdra the 1st 
century B. C. to the beginning of the 2nd century A. C. 
and may very probably have graced the Imperial Court 
of Ujjain where Bhasa also may have been patronised 
as he had already produced his most beautiful play, viz., 
the Svapnavasavadatta} 

III 

VIKRAMADITYA THE GREAT CONQUEROR AND EMPEROR 

The first great corlqueror of the Hunas, Scythians 
and other foreign invaders was King Vikramaditya ot 

1. In the Preface to his edition of the Amarakosha the late Syt. 
Krishnashastri Oke has noticed a point which I have no objec¬ 
tion to accept. He states that Amarasimha lived at some 
period prior to Chandragomin and Isvarakrishna and cannot 
therefore be placed later than the 4th century A. C. 

Now as to Kalidasa, it is seen that almost every scholar has 
attempted to disprove or explain away the inferences of his 
predecessors. But tke views set forth in the present discourse 
have something new to state, and are such as can hardly be 
disputed by any argument not based on imagination. 
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Ujjain. His reign forms the Augustan Age or the classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit Literature ; for tradition and authentic his¬ 
tory alike have ascribed the highest efforts of the Indian 
intellect to the poets, scientists and philosophers at his 
court. This leaves hardly any doubt that poets like 
Bhasa and Kalidasa, illustrious physicians like Vag- 
bhata, renowned astronomers like Garga who lived in 
the 1st century B. C. and who thus was the prototype of 
Varahamihira, and unrivalled lexicographers like Amara- 
sithha formed the ornaments oi his Imperial Court.- 

A short sketch of the life and exploits of Vikrama- 
ditya is to be found in the last book of the Brihatkatha. 
This is an ancient book of anecdotes and traditional 
legends written by Gunadhya in the 1st century A. C. 
The life-sketch is replete with romantic adventures and 
astounding exploits of the king, and are reminiscent of 
the Arab Caliph Harun Alrashid. The life opens with a 
brief narrative of the political condition of India at the 
time and of the beliefs and superstitions of all classes of 
the people. It is said that powerful hordes of the 
Mlechchhas (presumably the Hunas, Scythians and 
Graeco-Bactrians) were thrusting themselves on India 
both from the north-west, west and also by the sea 
route ravaging and pillaging the country; and it would 
seem that they had occupied the western part of the 
Punjab. The writer of the Brihatkatha then movingly 
observes that for the purpose of defeating them a 
God-like son was born to Mahendraditya, the king of 
Ujjain, and his queen-consort Saumyadarfana. He 
was named Vikramaditya and he grew up to be a strong, 
healthy, courageous and intelligent prince with very 
fine and manly features. The young prince was trained 
in all the arts and sciences then known and when he 
of age and displayed his keen judgement and 
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courage he was crowned king by his father Mahendra- 
ditya who then along with the queen led his remaining 
years in retirement. 

The narrative then states that Vikramaditya led 
his army from victory to victory. He compelled the 
kings of the surrounding countries including Anga, 
Utkala, Madhya, Saurashtra, the Northern India and 
Cashmere to submit to his paramountcy. It was in these 
western and north-western campaigns of his that he 
indicted several crushing defeats on the Hunas and the 
Scythians alike and drove them far off beyond the Indus. 
They suffered defeat on every side and from these signal 
Successes against the Mlechchhas he gained the title of 
“ Vanquisher of the Mlechchhas '' by which he was readily 
recognised. His rule was proverbially just and humane. 
His taxes were light, and the poor and the distressed 
were not only protected but cared for. His intelligence 
department was very clever and efficient. Vikramaditya 
had sent his commander-in-chief to conquer the Dec- 
can also. He, too, won his laurels and the Mlechchhas 
who had landed in India and established themselves in 
Lower Sindh and in Western Saurashtra were battered 
and scattered. The troublesome foreign element being 
thus eliminated, the general found no difficulty in 
securing the allegiance of the princes in the Deccan; 
and when the pacification of the Deccan was com¬ 
plete, he decided to return to Ujjain in order to 
submit the account of his campaign personally to 
Vikramaditya. 

The king of Ceylon on hearing the fame and vic¬ 
torious career of Vikramaditya arid the successes of his 
general sent word to the general that the king of Ceylon 
wished to give his own young and charming daughter in 
marriage to Vikramaditya. Her name was Madana- 
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lekha, and the match was approved. On hearing 
of the approval the Ceylonese king sent his 
daughter who was escorted by her brother and a small 
army to the camp of the commander-in-chief. But at 
the same time some of the malcontents among the 
defeated princes were instigated by the Huna emissaries 
who promised help and a conspiracy was hatched to 
suddenly attack the army of the commander-in-chief 
and to carry away by force the bride-elect of the king. 
The promised help of the Hun as arrived secretly, but the 
plot was detected and when the conspirators delivered 
their attack they found the Ujjain army not only ready 
to meet the attack but to signally avenge the wrong. 
It is stated that the detection of the plot was due to 
the magical powers of a pretty young female Yaksha 
whom Vikramaditya had formerly saved from dishonour. 
The attack was hurled back with great slaughter and 
the conspirators were either slain or taken prisoner and 
duly punished. 

The general then arrived near Ujjain when King 
Vikramaditya ordered suitable preparations for his 
reception. The general was fittingly received at a grand 
Darbar and all the allied princes were one by one in¬ 
troduced to the king by the general. Among' these 
appear names of 6aktikumara the king of Gauda, 
Jayadhvaja the king of Karnataka, Vijayavarman the 
king of Lata, Gopala the king of Sindh, and Sunandana 
the king of Cashmere. There was also a Persian or 
Pallava king by name Nirmuka who was likewise 
presented to Vikramgditya. 

It needs hardly to be said that the wedding of 
Vikramaditya with the most lovely daughter of the king 
of Ceylon was celebrated with great pomp and eclat; but 
the narrator further states that the young female Yaksha 
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who was saved by the king gave him two other Yaksha 
damsels also in marriage on the same occasion. 

A number of stories have been told of the perils 
encountered by Vikramgditya because he regarded as 
his life's only goal the protection of the chastity of women 
with scrupulous care from the terror of scoundrels and 
of magicians, witches and goblins; for in their supra 
human and inhuman powers a belief was exceptionally 
strong and widespread. He punished all such criminals 
with severity. He dealt out justice promptly, rightly 
and impartially. But all such successes of the king 
were attributed to his being himself in possession of 
magical powers which he used always in the interest of 
justice and the prosperity of his people. Hence his 
reign was the 10th wonder of those days and the Malava 
people celebrated his regime and his conquest of the 
Hunas by introducing a new era before his reign had 
come to a close. This leaves therefore hardly any doubt 
that Vikramaditya flourished long before 57 B. C. and 
the era marks the most auspicious occasion of his closing 
years. 

It is stated that Vikramaditya had a brother by 
name Bhartrihari who reigned during the absence of 
Vikramaditya while he was away to conquer the Hunas. 
But he soon abdicated and during the interregnum 
the people of Malwa declared a republic. But when 
King Vikramaditya returned he took up the reins and 
sent for Bhartrihari to return, but the latter declined the 
invitation with obeisance and led the life of a recluse in 
a cave near Ujjain. 

According to one account Vikramaditya was 
succeeded by Jaitrapaladitya. He had an encounter 
with the king of Pratishthana or Paithan but peace was 
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soon made and Jaitrapala was recognised as the para¬ 
mount ruler of Northern India. 

The pertinent passages from the Kathasaritsagara 
may be cited here 

rai$ra qRHwgdgw 

OT#r t W t WnraTH ^flTTfsRTfcT W W. \\ 

firm? m* w straw sr i 

g^srfawt gn: srct u 

*?PB?5ra ®rraTWT5t®rR u 

Wtsfa mteufew rt mi m wufe sra i 
mi frfrarafH u 

w a s twteT w viltiitt sfmssr =* > 

i%9Bragrax?w fmprr- srarra rmfam «rt n 

—Lambaka 18, Tarahga 1. 

fsrarra ■toTst jrfarraratf 

a ctn fmra ram it 

<c v» «\ 

—Tarahga 2. 

«ra ^rasftfmraraT*^ i 

sra t*r m wlHqffiraf Mfrrre a 

—Tarahga 3. 

VIKRAMA’S CHARACTER, HIS COURAGE AND JUDGEMENT 

Many anecdotes are related as to how the decisions 
of Vikramaditya on the knotty points of' moral precepts, 
customary law and tradition were surprisingly clear, de¬ 
finite, prompt and impartial. An occasion for such a 
decision has been thus described. The story need not 
be regarded as true, but the moral or purport only is to 
be accepted. 
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It is well known that in those days belief in the 
powers of black magic and witchcraft was deep rooted 
among all sorts of the people. Such superhuman and 
diabolical powers were called Siddkis for the acquisition 
of which the slaughter of a human victim was the final 
rite. This victim, if a male, must be strong, fine-looking 
and healthy; and if a female, she must be young and 
beautiful. A brutal rascal who posed himself as a 
Buddhistic monk and who was desirous of obtaining such 
a Siddhi to gain his infamous ends had marked King 
Vikramaditya as his most suitable victim and used the 
following stratagem to gain the king’s confidence. 

The impostor used to visit the king daily and offer- * 
ed him a fruit in which a gem of great value was con¬ 
cealed. The king knew nothing about it and as soon as 
he received the fruit he handed it on to one of his 
ministers who in turn placed it in a chest. A number of 
gems was thus collected when accidentally it was dis¬ 
covered that each of those fruits contained a jewel. 
The king was surprised at the find and inquired of the 
monk the reason why he had offered such a large number 
of gems for nothing. The impostor replied that he was 
desirous of acquiring the paramount Siddhi and there-r 
fore humbly requested the assistance of the king who 
suspecting no ill intent acceded to the request. 

The king then accompanied the monk single-handed 
and alone to a secluded place in the cemetery where 
the monk was to mutter his mantra in secret. The 
king was to fetch for the monk a human corpse which 
was hanging headlong from the branch of a tree and 
here the courage of the king was put to the test, because 
the most terrific of all the goblins called the Vetala had 
found entrance in the corpse which then grinned, 
laughed and began to howl and terrify the king. The 
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king in turn dealt a blow and brought the Vetgla round 
to a normal frame of mind. The Vetala was pleased 
at the strength and courage of the king and began to 
talk in a friendly manner. He.said that there was good 
reason that the king should wait a little and listen to a 
story which the Vetala thus narrated : 

THE LOYAL AND FAITHFUL VtRAVARA 

"A certain BrSbmana’, said the Vetala, “had adopt¬ 
ed the profession of a soldier. He went to a king whose 
name was Sudraka. and begged to be admitted into the 
king’s personal service. The name of the Brahmana 
soldier was Vlravara and he was arnled with only two 
weapons, a dagger and a sword, and also carried a shield. 
The capital of the king was called ^obhavatl and Vlra¬ 
vara was directed to guard the entrance of the king's pa¬ 
lace throughout the night and a greater part of the day. 

The family of Vlravara consisted of his wife, a young son 
and a daughter, i. e., only three family members, but the 
pay he demanded was 500 dlnaras per day which was 
readily granted. Vlravara thus utilized the pay. He * 
handed one hundred dlnaras to his wife for household 
expenses; spent one hundred on his personal luxury, 
one hundred more towards the worship of Vishnu and 
Sankara, and spent the remaining two hundred in 
charity. The king employed some spies to see if Vlra¬ 
vara performed his duties diligently, honestly and fear¬ 
lessly; and himself remaining unseen used to watch 
Vlravara's activities from the palace tower, but always 
found that Vlravara remained watchful through the 
night and also in day-time during the appointed 
hours; 

One night while the king was standing on a lofty 
palace tower he heard the loud lamentations of some 
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woman as if she was at a distance. Vlravara was already 
there at the gate and the king told him to find who the 
woman was and the cause of her grief. The night was 
pitch dark but Vlravara set out at once and was 
followed by the king who remained concealed at a dis¬ 
tance to watch Vlravara while he was discharging his 
duty. On reaching the spot Vlravara found that the 
lady who was weeping aloud was standing in a pond 
outside the town and the reason of her grief was that as 
she was the deity of the kingdom she knew that the king 
was to die suddenly on the third day. Vlravara as a 
dutiful servant naturally asked her if there was a 
remedy to stave off the disaster and was told that if he 
(Vlravara) offered his only son of his own free wall as 
a victim to the Goddess the disaster would be averted. 
Vlravara joyously returned home and told his wife how 
the king’s death could be warded off. The faithful 
wife readily consented and, to the utter surprise of the 
King 6udraka and Vlravara himself, even the young 
boy offered himself to be slain as a victim. Vlravara 
then lost no time in slaying his own son; but the scene 
was too horrid for the sister of the boy and she fainted 
and died at once from unbearable grief. The wife of 
Vlravara, too, killed herself then and there as she found 
no reason to be alive, and Vlravara also being assured 
that the king’s life was free from all danger in future 
bethought himself that there was no longer any reason 
for his continued service and threw himself into the 
fire and was dead in the service of his master and king. 
Then the king who had witnessed the catastrophe was 
so deeply moved by the fidelity of his Brahmana body¬ 
guard that he felt the futility of his remaining alive, if 
such extremely faithful and loyal servants were to be 
lost. So he offered his life to the Goddess who being 
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exceedingly pleased restored Vlravara and his family to 
life and gave back to the king his most dutiful 
servant." 

Then the goblin (Vetala) asked Vikramaditya as to 
whose self-sacrifice, whether that of Vlravara or of his 
son of tender age or of Vlravara’s wife or of the king him¬ 
self, was more to be praised. Vikramaditya answered 
.. that although there was no doubt that the sacrifice of 
Vlravara and of his wife and young son was entirely 
praise-worthy their sacrifice was in a way called on by 
their duty and that of Vlravara also because he had 
sworn to serve the king loyally and faithfully. The 
self-sacrifice of his son and the son’s mother followed as 
a matter of course because of their implicit obedience to 
Vlravara. But the king’s offer to sacrifice his life for 
the sake of his servant was prompted only by his highest 
sense of justice and compassion. The attempt of the 
king to sacrifice himself which was not carried out only 
because of the intervention of the Goddess was there¬ 
fore beyond all praise and deserved to be commended by 
all. Such was the prompt answer given by Vikrama¬ 
ditya to the Vetala. 

Vetala then swore that the supposed monk was a 
thorough scoundrel and wanted to murder Vikramaditya 
to gain his despicable ends and he therefore deserved a 
short shrift. Vikramaditya thereupon repaired to the 
monk with the corpse. The impostor in a fit of joy 
unwittingly disclosed his intention when Vikramaditya 
overpowered the scoundrel and killed him on the spot. 

VIKRAMA'S COURAGE AND EXTRA-ORDINARY GENEROSITY 

Once upon a time Vikramaditya learnt from a mes¬ 
senger that the reservoir of water-supply of a very large 
town in Cashmere was running dry and the city was 
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threatened with depopulation, so much so that it came to 
be called a waterless city. In view of a general disaster 
one of the greatest bankers of the city spent lacs, of 
(silver) rupees, enlarged and deepened the reservoir so 
that the supply again became abundant and the sur¬ 
rounding lands were irrigated, and crops, groves and 
gardens thrived nicely. Some years after, however, it 
was noticed that the supply was again falling short and 
popular superstition ascribed the shortage to the 
wrath of the water-deity to propitiate Whom a manly,, 
young, healthy and courageous male was to be offered 
as a victim. But e.verybody thought that it was im¬ 
possible to get such a victim who would offer his life 
of his own free will. 

The banker prepared a large gold statue and an¬ 
nounced that if any man described as above offered 
his life the gold statue and over and above a very large 
sum of money would be given to the person or persons 
whom the victim would name as his successors. On 
hearing of such a general disaster Vikramaditya was 
so much moved that he went to the waterless town, 
saw the banker and volunteered to offer his own life. 
The banker was astonished beyond measure at the 
offer and at the stout manly stature of Vikrama; but 
there was no way left out of the difficulty, and the offer 
was accepted. 

All the people of the town accompanied Vikrama¬ 
ditya to the reservoir where he offered devotional prayers 
to the Deity and humbly begged to be appeased by the 
sacrifice he was going to offer. Suddenly Vikramaditya 
stabbed himself and the people were struck with horror; 
but their joy knew no bounds when, it is stated, the 
Deity appeared in human form and restored Vikrama¬ 
ditya to lift and blessed him for his unique self-sacrifice. 
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The statue was placed in the town and immense 
money was spent in charity. The king of Cashmere 
with all the citizens expressed his utmost gratitude 
and highly praised the courage and generosity of 
VikramSditya. 

Such was Vikramaditya the true Defender of Faith 
and Honour of the Hindus that poet Subandhu has 
thus feelingly written about him:— 

HI TtnffTT ?TtWT ftswfar enrfh s|>: I 

HTsta nwsrfa n 

THE SAYINGS OF VIKRAMXD1TYA 

It appears to be the invariable practice of great 
men to hand to posterity a number of ethical truths 
for being put into practice in everyday life. Srlkrishna 
and Bhlshma have laid down their ethical dicta. 
Buddha has left behind the Jgtaka Tales. So King 
Vikramaditya also has thus set forth his ethical pre¬ 
cepts :— 

No one should pretend to be disgusted with worldly 
life. Such a disgust is nothing but fraud, for, disgust 
with worldly affairs ought to be the natural outcome of a 
contemplative life spent in the service of sufferers. Ex¬ 
press your anger only against a deliberate offence. Never 
forsake your wife except for an unpardonable crime. 
Never disclose your secret except to a long tried friend. 
Do not be anxious at all if someone prophesies a calamity 
for you (but try to be ready to meet it). Do not 
think that your prosperous days will continue for ever. 
Never tell any truth about your own affairs to a thief or 
rascal. Do not adopt mean or dishonest artifices even 
if they should bring advantage to you or even if you are 
threatened with suffering. Act in such a way that good 
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people will never blame you. Do not come in the way 
of another who is to get an advantage in the ordinary 
course. Do not indulge in practical jokes. Accept the 
decision of the majority (if it does not involve the lower¬ 
ing of your moral standard). Do not be jealous of the 
prosperity of others. Do not speak in such a way as 
would hit another to the quick. Do not tell others (in 
season and out of season) that you are always in diffi¬ 
culty. Give in charity and by way of alms as much as 
you can (without famishing your family). Live by your 
own industry and exertions. Never rest satisfied 
with what you have learnt. Live within your income. 
Indulge not in luxurious habits. Kill inordinate ambi¬ 
tion. Conquer lust. Control anger. Kick at jealousy. 
Stifle arrogance. Forget not that you have to die one 
day. Give up not courage. Admit your error. Fear- 
God and leave a good name behind. 

(—Adapted from 32 Anecdotes.) 

Is it necessary to add that the whole life of 
Vikramaditya was the best example of his own 
precepts ? 

UJJA1N 

Ujjain is a city in the territory of H. H, the 
Maharaja Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, and the head¬ 
quarters of the Malwa Division. It is situated on the 
banks of the river Siprg. In ancient times, more 
than 2000 years ago, it was an Imperial City, the 
Capital of India, but more honoured because it has 
been one of the sacred places of pilgrimage and the 
spot which marked the first meridian of the astrono¬ 
mers of Bharata. Towards the close of the 18th 
century it was taken by the Scindias in whose state 
it has remained ever since. Near the southern part 
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of the city is the Observatory erected by Maharaja 
SeWai Jaisingh of Jaipur. The palace of the 
Maharaja Scindia is about two miles from the railway 
station. 

Ujjain was the capital of Vikramaditya, the first 
Emperor of classical India, and has been graphically 
described by Kalidasa, the poet laureate of 
Vikramaditya. 

In the first half of the 7th century Ujjain was 
visited by Hiuen-Tsiang who speaks about it in glowing 
terms. "Of the kingdoms of India”, says he, "there are 
two where the study of literature is highly esteemed— 
Malwa in the South-West and Magadha in the North- 
East. There are hundreds of Viharas and there are also 
as many temples.” The capital in his time was Dhara 
on the river Mahl. 

UJJAIN AS DESCRIBED BY KALIDASA UNDER THE PRETEXT 
OF ADDRESSING A CLOUD 

"Certainly you have to proceed to the North, but 
you do take a course which, though circuitous, you 
should nevertheless follow; for, you ought not to miss 
the pleasure of the sight of the high terraces of Ujjain 
where if you do not feel charmed by the tremulous 
glances of the young damsels startled at the flashes of 
your lightning, surely (it must be said that) you have 
been deceived by your eyes. 

"Thus when you reach the country of Avanti, you 
will hear the old people there fully acquainted with all 
details, talking eagerly of some storj about (the ex¬ 
ploits of) King Udayana. You will then approach your 
destination the Capital called UjjayinI vastly extensive 
as its another name Vi gala rightly implies; and it 
looks as if some denizens of heaven have descended 
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down because the fruit of their good deeds had worn out 
and, with the meagre merit yet left to them, have 
built the city as if it was a brilliant piece cut off from 
heaven. 

“Where the breeze blowing from the river Sipra 
prolongs by re-echoes the sweet notes of the Sarasa 
birds maddened by love; where the air made fragrant by 
contact with full-blown lotuses spreads the <scent all 
round even 7 morning when the touch of air so agreeable 
to the body takes away the fatigue of lovely women 
wearied by amorous sports; so that to them the wind 
appears as a lover courting them with words of love. 

“Here it was (as the story goes round) that the 
king of Vatsa carried off the most affectionate daughterof 
King Pradyota (of UjjayinI). Here, too, stood the palm 
tree grove glistening like gold in the sun : where Nala- 
giri, the elephant of that very king, fierce with madness, 
uprooted the posts, broke the ropes and ran about 
furiously before it could be secured; thus with stories 
such as these the people who knew all these things regale 
their guests coming on a visit to them. 

“There you will see thousands of pearl necklaces 
with pendants of gems strung in the middle, crores of 
pearl oysters and dark green emeralds and other jewelry 
emitting sprout-like rays. On viewing immense piles of 
gems such as these stored up in show cases, as also heaps 
of coral pieces, it appears as if the oceans vast though 
they are have left in them nothing but water. 

"With your body growing more bulky by the 
fumes of incense used (by ladies) to perfume the hair, 
and receiving a treat- of dance offered by the house- 
peacocks as if through affection, you may, when getting 
tired during your journey, dispel your fatigue by 
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resting on the high terraces in the town scented with 
flowers and marked red by the foot-prints of handsome 
young ladies. 


"Looked on with reverence by the attendants of 
$iva because of the dark blue colour resembling the 
neck of their Lord, you will proceed to the holy temple 
of Mahakala, the ruler of the universe, where trees in the' 
temple part wave to and fro with each gust of wind 
sweet-scented as it is by the dust of the water-lilies of the 
Gandhavatl brook where charming young girls-fervidly 
take their bath lading the wind with strong spicy 
odours. 

"Where the girdles of the dancing girls produce a 
gingling sound marking the tune of each foot-step; and 
where as they hold gracefully in their hands and wave 
attractively the chowries decked with handles studded 
with gems; and when they get wearied and receive from 
you the first rain drops which yield the pleasure of the 
touch of the lover’s hand, they will certainly cast at 
you their fascinating glances reflecting the lustre ot 
collyrium black as a bee.” 
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By 

A. D. Pusalker, Bombay 

The preponderance of literary and oral tradition 
in Brahmanical and Jain sources clearly postulates the 
existence of King Vikramaditya of UjjayinI who ex¬ 
pelled the &akas and founded his own era which started 
from 57 B. C., though historical and epigraphical 
material is indeed very meagre as to the personality and 
particulars ot the reign oi King Vikramaditya. Many 
European and Indian scholars and historians have 
hitherto denied existence of a king Vikramaditya at 
UjjayinI in the first century B.C. At present, however, 
opinion seems to be veering round the acceptance of 
the king as a historical personality, and the theory is 
Supported by eminent scholars and Sanskritists like 
Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya, 1 Dr. Charpentier, 2 Dr. Ed- 
gerton, 3 Dr. Konow, 4 Dr. Rapson 5 and others. It is but 
fitting that the bimillennial celebrations of the founder 
Oi the Sariivat Era falling in 1943 A. C. should be a great 
national event. 

1. Date of KHid Asa (All. Unit. Studies, II), Pp. 144 ff. 

2. Cam. Hist. Ind.. I, P. 168. 

3. Vikrama’s Adventures, HOS, No. 26, Pp. Iviiifl. 

4. Corpus Insc. Ind., II, 1, Pp. xxviiff. 

5. Cam. Hist. Ind., I, Pp. 532 f. 
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Though used in ancient times to designate both 
the province and its capital, Avanti latterly came to be 
associated with the province, and the capital was more 
accurately known as Ujjayinl. Avanti was an ancient 
division of India and roughly corresponded to modern 
Malwa, Nimar and the adjoining parts of the Central 
Provinces. 1 It was divided into two parts, the Northern, 
having its capital at Ujjayinl, and the Southern, with 
its capital at Mahissatl or Mahishmatl whieh is usually 
identified with Mgndhata on the Narmada. Some 
scholars, however, propose different identifications for 
Mahishmatl 2 The foundation of Avanti, Mahishmatl 
and Vidarbha has been attributed by the Puranas to 
the scions of the Yadu family. There is no mention of 
Avanti or Ujjayinl in the Vedic literature. The Tai- 
ttiriya Brahmana refers to Avanti Devi whom SSyana 
calls Vagdevl. 3 In the Baudhayana-Dharma-Sutfa, we 
get the first reference to Avanti, where the people of the 
country are said to be outside the Aryan fold along with 
the inhabitants of Magadha and Sindhu-Sauvira, 4 as 
they were of mixed origin. The reason seems to be 
that they were on the border-lands of old Arygvarta. 
The taint, however, softened down later, on. PSnini 
also refers to Avanti, 5 and Ujjayinl is./pe^jbed in the 
Ganas. 6 The Mahabharata speaks of Avanti aS being 
ruled by Vinda and Anuvinda who sided with the 
Kauravas in the great Bhgrata War. In the Ramayana 

1. Cf. my Bh&sa—A Study , Pp. 324*5, and the references there. 

2. Raychaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind 3rd Ed., P. 102; Munshi, Bh. 

Vidyd, I, P 81. 

3. Taitt. Hr., II. 8.8; Sayanabhashya : 

ur ^ airuTri; .i 

4. Baudh&yana-Dharma-SiUra, I. 1. 2. 13. 

5. PSnini, IV. I. 176. 

6. Panini, IV. 2. 82 (Ganapafha). 
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we find but a passing reference to Avanti. At the time 
of Buddha, Avanti was one ot the four principal 
inahajanapadas, the other three being Magaclha, Kogala 
and Vatsa. King Chanda Pradyota of Avanti, Bimbi- 
sara and his son AjataSatru of Magadha, Pasenadl and 
his son Vidudabha of Kofiaia and Udayana of Vatsa 
were contemporaries of Buddha. Avanti was trom 
the first an important centre oi Buddhism, and several 
ot Buddhist religious preachers came trom Ujjayinl. 1 
There are also references to Ujjayinl in Jain works show¬ 
ing that it played an important part in the propagation 
of that faith, and Samprati, a grandson of ASoka, pro¬ 
bably reigned in Ujjayinl and was a strong supporter of 
Jainism: 2 Vatsyayana separately enumerates ladies of 
Malava and Avanti, probably because they were inde¬ 
pendent at the time, the former being Purva Malava or 
Akara with its capital at VidBa, and the latter, Apara 
Malava with its capital at Ujjayinl. 3 Curiously enough, 
the region of Avanti has escaped the purview of 
Alexander and his historians. 4 Called Avanti at least 
till the end of the second century A. C., the country 
came to be known as Malava since the 7th or 8th century 
A. C. 

Ujjayinl on the river &ipra in the Gwalior State is 
even now known by the same name. 5 It is said to have 
been founded by some branch of the Yadavas. The old 
city had an extent of two miles and seems to have 
existed at a distance of two miles to the south from ' the 
present site of the city, as there are found pillars and 
remains of old structures embedded underground. The 

1. Ci. Cam. Hist. Ind.,1, P. 185. 

2. Cam. Hist. Ind.,1, Pp. 166-7. 

3. Chaldadar, Social Life in Anc. Ind P. 85. 

4. CLCam.Hist.Ind., I, P. 469. 

5. Cf. Bhdsa—A Study, Pp. 340-1, and the references there. 
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old city was submerged in pre-historie times probably 
by the floods of the river &iprg or by some earthquake, 
and the spade of the archaeologist is sure to strike 
on valuable treasures throwing unexpected light on 
ancient Hindu history and culture. 1 UjjayinI is the 
Indian Greenwich, the first meridian of Indian astro¬ 
nomers. It is said that there was a well at UjjayinI in 
which the sun was reflected vertically upwards at a 
certain moment. 2 BhSsa, the first Sanskrit dramatist, 
refers to the observatory at UjjayinI where records were 
taken of the rise of the sun, etc. 3 The old golden temple 
of Mahakalefvara, the principal Deity of the city, was to 
the north in the Mahakala forest; it was destroyed by 
the Muslims in the 13th century, and the present temple 
has been rebuilt on the old site later on. 4 Ozene is 
referred to by Periplus and Ptolemy, and the latter 
mentions it as the capital of Chashtana. 5 

Avanti or UjjayinI occupies a premier place in the 
Puranas which state that it is a very ancient city which 
has survived through the ages. The Sltanda-Purana 
has a whole seetion called Avanti-khandd which deals 
exhaustively and in all detail with the Kshetra-mgha- 
tmya. It mentions eight different names of the city 
with reasons that led to the ascription of the parti¬ 
cular name. Thus, it is called Avanti (from Wo, to 
protect) because, at the end of each kaipa, it preserves 
in germinal forms the deities, sacred places and herbs as 

1. Cf. Gwalior State Gazetteer, 1908, P. 298. 

2. Dr.Annie Besant, quoted in Oke’s Vikyam&chy& Ujjayimihf ( ,r ln 

Vikrama’s Uj jayinl” in Marathi), P. 86. 

3. Bh&sa—A Study, P. 434; cf. SvapnavUsavadatta , P. 81 (Bhide's Ed.). 

The reading generally accepted is 'udahasti&nQtoP, referring to the 

celebrated baths at UjjayinI. 

4. Cf. Cam. Hist.Ind., I,Pp. 531-2. 

5. Majumdar Sastri, Cunningham's Geography of Anc. Ind , P. 726; 

Periplus, Scboff'a Ed., P. 42; Ptolemy , P. 152, 
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also the sentient beings . 1 On account of the golden 
tops on the massive mansions of this city it is known as 
Kanakairinga . 2 Because of the kusa grass spread here 
by Brahmg for performing a sacrifice, it is called Ku$a- 
sthali . 3 As the demon was defeated ( ujjita ) at this place 
by Sankara, Avanti was named UjjayinI, the destroyer 
of sins.'' It is called Padmavatl because it is the resi¬ 
dence of Padma (Lakshml, the consort of Vishnu ). 3 
Various lakes which are always full of blooming lotuses 
of different types give the city its name Kumudvatl.* 
The collection of gods and of beautiful women like di¬ 
vine damsels make the city a veritable Arnara valid 

1. Skanda~Pur&na, V, 43.41-42 : 

w-rt % qT^nr i 

^ tr^tr q d-in-dt 5 ft ruur n 

2. Skanda-P., V. 40.31t 

*nr?wrr tuustffr wr mj-ftfrarr i 
jet wrarr ufqwfh n 

3. Skanda-P ., V. 4U32: 

qq qnirFtrft werr jtt jrr i 

m^rr ?rt: w?rr u 

4. Skanda-P., V*43. 53-4 : 

<rmr Frrfau qsr: i 

uwrsenf: tPmfqbt: 11 

^cr mr twraw rr ^rMt qmTfiuft 11 

5. Skanda-P., V. 44. 33-4 : 

fsmrm Omr%q 11 

cTFn^i qn^r ■kit i 

arsunffcr qum'tfir ^ 11 

0. Skanda-P., V. 45.29-30: 

•rar: trcrfh mtffw i 

qrwrgxUT uutpNt arnfrsqmrmTt *nft n 
qnwf xr qrascft i 

■o </ '$ o 

dWMUHdl 3TT3T ^?fli jh It 

7. Skanda-P., V. 46. 22: 

anrtPTt dtHt^HUKHet it 
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The vast expanse of the city renders its name Vigala quite 
appropriate . 1 According to the Bhagavata-Purana, 
the city is known as ViSala through the name of Vi gala, 
son of Trinabindu of the Solar dynasty, who founded 
the city *. 2 It is Pratikalpa because it exists or arises 
at the same place at the beginning of each subsequent 
kalfa? The Brihannaradiya-Pumm refers to all these 
names stating that the city has been in existence since 
ages." 

Avanti or Ujjayinl is one of the seven sacred cities 
in India that are reputed to grant final beatitude . 5 It 
may be noted that the cities in the stanza embrace the 
whole of India. Avanti is regarded as the premier 

1. Skanda-P., V. 47. 39-40: 

fmrrm affavaW 3 °m ^mmrTmrr i 
uvmrmfv faihr inxmlm vrmt 11 

^ o ^ 

Cf. also Kalidasa, Meghaduta, 30: 

M IU|1 4 r<f| 1H «J4 M , 

2. Bhigavald-P., XX. 2. 33: 

femft marsf firmr ithr n 

3. Skanda-P., V. 48. 42, 48-9: 

sr^rt h mmt amr i 

^ ^ ? Tm jfi fmrr ii 

..jft ?hctt i. 

muictimi xftmt h 

fimTciT sxmr n 

4. Bfihanv&radiya-P., XI. 78.35-6 : 

am 11 

am mxTmft i 

o -o 

srfh^nfw fwr n 

5. srcbm mrcx mm mrcrt wNt i 

<jfr mrmft mx trmm xfbrmfim: u 
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among these seven on account of its containing .in itself 
smasana, ukhara, kshetra , pit ha and vana, which combi¬ 
nation is not found anywhere else. 1 Ujjayini is also an 
important place of pilgrimage for. both the Saivas and the 
Vaishnavas, which is its unique feature. 2 Lord Maba- 
kalefivara at Ujjayini is one of the twelve principal 
Jvotirliagas in India, and as such is held in very high 
veneration by the 6aivas. 3 The places where the Jyotir- 
lingas are situated also cover the whole of India indicat¬ 
ing thereby that since ancient times there was the con¬ 
ception of the fundamental unity of India among the 
people. Among the sacred sites at Ujjayini, even the 
Mahabhurata refers to Mahakala, ICotitlrtha, Bhadra- 


1. Skanda-P V. 1. 41-2: 

<ffcs 5 ^ i 

See also Note l on P. 471 below. These have been defined as follows : 
SmaSSna: % TJcTFTT i (V. 1. 32a). 

Okhara: iJcTT: 3TPT% ihhrTOT I (V. 1.31«). 

Kshetra: gfolft 'TTcR? 5PT I (V. 1.30a). 

Pitha: qWcWR W mgrt tfcj i=tf=r sfna# | (V. 1.306). 

Vana: UpTO ^ cWT I (V. 1.326.). 

2. B0hma*P, f 41.65-6, 77 : 

qgR.&Rf hiWRf: fer: n 

|fr: u 

3. Cf. £iva-P., III. 42. 2-4; IV. 1.21 : 
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vata, 1 etc. which are glorified in later Mahatmyas. The 
Mahd.bha.rata reference clearly proves that these were 
sacred sites even in the days of the heroes of the 
Maha.bha.rata. Some of the important places of pil¬ 
grimage according to the orthodox view will be indi¬ 
cated in brief later on, while dealing with the gnaiylian 
deities, principal deities, etc. of Uj jay ini. For the 
Vaish^ava devotees, Ankapada is a sacred shrine linked 
with the memory of Srlkrishna and Balargma in their 
childhood. 8 After their ufanayana, they stayed at 
UjjayinI as disciples with Sandlpani and mastered the 
arts and sciences in a phenomenally short time. 

In addition to being a place of pilgrimage for both 
the $aivas and the Vaishnavas, UjjayinI has, through 
the ages, hi en a great centre .of learning. After the 
time of &rlkrishna, who got instruction in the Vedas 
and archery (dhanurvidyd), we find UjjayinI maintaining 
a high standard as a seat of learning. Its special 
features were astronomy and poetic and dramatic lit¬ 
erature. Many of the Siddhanta works in Indian 
astronomy have been composed at UjjayinI, and, after 
contact with Greek astronomy through the fSiaka rulers, 
there was an interchange of some of the principles and 
the inclusion of rdHs, etc. in the Indian works. The 
celebrated Varahamihira hailed from UjjayinI. The Pah- 
chasiddhantika, and the Brihatsamhita originated from 
this place. There was an old observatory here built 

1. MahibhSrata, Cr . Ed., III. 80.68-9 (the_vulgate refers to 

*nrnFT?5 tied PwdisH: i 
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2. S/WMla-P.. V. 27, 
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under the supervision of Varahamihira, but it cannot be 
identified at present. Sevvai Jaisingh of Jaipur later 
erected an observatory here which was repaired some 
years ago by the late Maharaja Madhavarao Scindia. At 
the occasion of festivities at the Mahgkgla temple and 
at royal palaces many poets and ^dramatists presented 
their works to the assembly of the learned. Further, 
Ujjayinl has been also an important political centre, 
being through all these years the capital of successive 
dynasties of the Pradyotas, Mauryas, 6ungas, MSlavas, 
$akas, etc. Many important trade-routes passed through 
Ujjayinl, and ports on the western coast were connect¬ 
ed with Pataliputra through Ujjayinl which was also 
a great trading centre. Combining in it, a kshetra, 
a university town and a capital, Ujjayinl indeed is a 
great and important city that has played a leading 
role in the history and culture of India. 

According to the Puranic view, Ujjayinl is a 
kshetra, a pltha and a tlrtha. 1 It is a kshetra because 
it brings about the destruction of sins, and a plfha 
because it is the seat of the matris. Numerous sacred 
shrines of the place make it a tlrtha. Taking the whole 
of India as a big kshetra, Avanti is the supreme tlrtha 
therein being at the very centre, with DvgrakS to the 
west.,, Badarlkedara to the north, Pur! to the east and 
Ramelvara to the south as the dvdras, and 6ilkyishna, 
Kedareivara, Jagannatha and Rameivara as the res¬ 
pective guardian deities. For the local kshetra, however, 
the guardian deities of the different quarters are Pin- 
galeivara to the east, KgygvarohageSvara to the south, 
Bilveivara to the west and DurdarSeSvara to the north, 
with Mahakglejvara. as the principal deity ( kshetradhi- 

1. Definitions already given above, P> 469, Note 1, 
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fiati) at the centre. 1 All these temples are to be 
found at Ujjayini even at present. 

The Kshetra-inahatmyas deal with various 
mythological and legendary accounts dealing with the 
greatness of &iva who is extolled as conferring every 
sort of boon on his devotees. For the general reader 
it will serve no useful purpose to refer to these accounts. 
Ihe whole of Ujjayini has been described as a holy and 
sacred place in the Avanti-khanda, which further states 
that the entire ground there is full of i§iva-lingas and 
every pond or lake there is a sacred shrine ( tlrtha ). a 
Eighty-four lingas, however,- have been enumerated 
(with a separate chapter devoted to each) as the princi¬ 
pal &iva-lingas at Ujjayini, also called Siddha lihgas 
and Yoga lingas, which rose into prominence during 
the past eighty-four kalfias, and each linga is known as 
I^vara. 3 There are also six Guhya lingas or Guhya 

1. Sbanda-P., V. 81. 29-33 : 
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2. Skanda-P., V. 39.3; also 70. 88. 9 : 
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sthanas, viz., ^ukreSvara, BhSmeivara, GargeSvara, 
Kame^vara, ChudamanKvara and ChandBvara ; 1 but the 
Kshetra-mahatmya does not indicate their location nor 
can these be identified with certainty. Besides these 
ISvaras there are eight BhairaVas, eleven Rudras, twelve 
Adityas, six Vinayakas and twenty-four Matris in the 
sacred Avanti . 2 The Mahatraya describes these sites 
giving anecdotes connected with their origin, but it does 
not specify their location; but most of these have been 
identified and many pilgrims of the orthodox school 
visit and worship all these places and perform the rites 
as prescribed in the Mahatmya. It is indeed likely 
that several of these sacred places may be compara¬ 
tively late in origin and glorified by the interested 
Brahmanas for secular motives, as is the case with other 
holy sites. 

Among the tlrthas, the four principal streams are 
the &ipra, Nllaganga, Gandhavatl and NavanadI, of 
which only the &ipra is to be seen at present. There 
are, again, seven sacred lakes ( sdgaras) and twenty- 
eight principal tlrthas. 

Out of the various sacred temples at- UjjayinI, 
we refer here only to a couple of them, viz., of the 
MahakaleSvara and of Harasid.dhidevl. Lord Mahaka- 
lefivara, as already stated, is one of the twelve Jyotir- 
liugas. The Mahabhdrata, Matsya-Purana, Nrisimha- 
Purana, Siva-Purdna and Skanda-Purdna deal in detail 
with the glorification and mythc logical accounts of the 
deity. The old temple was very vast and massive, and 

1. Shanda-P., V. 43. 

2. Skanda-P., V. 1. 14-5 : 
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there was much of gold and jewellery. Vikramaditya 
is said to have erected the temple. Bhoja in the 11th 
century repaired it and rebuilt it on a more extensive 
scale. The Muslim historian Ferishta compared it 
with the celebrated golden temple at Somanatha, an¬ 
other Jyotirlinga. The vast wealth in the temple at¬ 
tracted the attention of Sultan Altmush, who invaded 
the temple, looted all the gold and jewellery and the 
golden image of the deity and ordered the levelling 
down of the entire building and the erection of a mosque 
at the site. After Ujjayinl formed part of the dominion 
of the Scindias, Ranojirao Scindia in 1734 built the 
Mahakala temple on the site of the old temple, placed 
the old linga there according to Gastric rites and made 
suitable arrangements for the daily worship and festi¬ 
vities of the temple. The HarasiddhidevI is to the 
west of Rudrasagara, which used to be full of red 
lotuses. The &rlyantra engraved on the stone slab in 
the interior of the temple is the deity. The MShatmya 
of this goddess has been described in the Avanti-khanda, 1 
where the sacrificing of a buffalo for the goddess has been 
prescribed. King Vikramaditya is said to have 
practised austerities in this temple for several years as 
the result of which the goddess appeared before him and 
blessed him. 

Before coming to the historical facts about Uj¬ 
jayinl from the Puranas, let us refer in brief to the literary 
personages that figured at Ujjayinl and to the works 
that were produced there. The place of action of the 
Charudaita of Bhasa (c. 4th century B. C.) and of the 
Mfichchhaltajika of 6udraka (c. 1st century B. C.) is 
Ujjayinl, and the latter gives a beautiful description of 
the grandeur of the city. King Bhartrihari who later 


1. Shanda-P. V. 20. 
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turned Yogin and wrote the famous Aatakatraya and 
Vakyaptidiya is said to have been- connected with Uj¬ 
jayinl. Though the nine jewels of the court of King 
Vikramaditya cannot be chronologically contempora¬ 
neous, it may be assumed, with some degree of plausi¬ 
bility, that they were connected with Ujjayinl. 1 Of 
the nine, we know practically nothing about Kshapa- 
naka and Vetalabhatta, and only a few stanzas from 
Sanku or 6ankuka, and the Ghatakarpara-Kavya of 
Ghatakarparakavi whom some identify with Bhasa. 2 
Dhanvantari, the founder of the Ayurvedic system of 
medicine, is the author of a number of works on medi¬ 
cine. Amarasimha is well known through the famous 
lexicon, AmarcCkoka.. Varahamihira is a familiar figure 
in'Indian astronomy as the author of the BfihatsamJnta, 
Brihajjataka and Panchasiddhantika. Vararuchi asso¬ 
ciated with Ujjayinl was the grammarian who has 
written Varttikas on Panini’s grammar: whether he is 
to be identified with Vararuchi the poet whose citations 
appear in anthological works is not quite certain. The 
author of the Prakfitaprakaia was a different person. 
Kalidasa is a household word in India, so that it is un¬ 
necessary to refer to him at some length. It majr be 
mentioned here that he was the court-poet of King 
Vikramaditya, the founder of the Vikrama Era, and was 
associated with the latter in state affairs also. Satya- 
charya, the promulgator of the Satyasamhita system of 
astrology, is also associated with Vikrama’s court. 

1. Jy'otirv'id&bharana : 

2. Cf. Bhdsa—A Study, Pp. 106-7, 
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Banabhatta wrote his Kadamharl at Ujjayinl at the court 
of Harsha who also wrote the Priyadarsikd. Ratndvall 
and Nagananda. &rl 6ahkara c barya is reputed to have 
re-established the old Vedic Dharma after defeating in 
open debate the Paiupata Acharyas here. The Imperial 
Guptas and King Bhoja were also associated with 
Ujjayinl. King Bhoja is credited with over thirty works 
on different branches of literature, philosophy, astro¬ 
nomy, polity, medicine, architecture, veterinary science, 
etc. 1 The Kalhdsaritsdgara of Somadeva was written 
at Ujjayinl. 

Finally, we come to the historical facts connected 
with Ujjayinl according to the Puranas. Vltihotras and 
Aimakas forming a branch of the Haihayas who belonged 
to the Yadavas were closely associated with the Avantis 
of Western Malava. 2 The foundation of Avanti, 
Mahishmatl and Vidarbha has been ascribed by the 
Puranas to the scions of theYadu family. 3 The Hai¬ 
hayas overthrew the Nagas and established their sway 
there. At the time of the great Bharata War Vinda and 
Anuvinda were the rulers of Avanti. Srikrishna defeated 
Anuvinda and married his sister Mitravinda. 4 These 
kings along with Nila of Mahishmatl and other rulers of 
the MadhyadeSa sided with the Kauravas in the Bha¬ 
rata War. 5 Anuvinda was killed by Arjuna in that war. 
After the passing away of the Vltihotras and Avantis a 
minister named Pulika killed his master Ripunja.ya, the 
last Barhadratha king, and anointed his own son Pra- 

1. Cf. Aufrecht, Cat. Cat., I, Pp. 67, 418; II, P. 95; III, P. 90; Kane, Hist. 

of DharmaSislra , I, P. 719. 

2. Cam. Hist. Ind., X, P. 316. 

3. Matsya-P., 43. 8-29; V&yu-P., 94.5-26. 

4. Bhigavata-P ., X. 58. 30-1. 

5. Cf. Cam. Hist. Ind., I, P. 274. 
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dyota on the Avanti throne. 1 This Pradyota, the 
founder of the Pradyota dynasty, is identical with 
Chanda Pajjota or Pradyota Mahasena mentioned in 
the Buddhist and Sanskrit literatures and in the various 
accounts of the Udayana legend. Some passages in the 
Puranas,'however, mention Pradyota and Mahasena as 
distinct persons, and as rulers respectively of Magadha 
and Avanti; 2 but evidently this is a mistake. The Pura¬ 
nas further represent the ^iSunagas as having humbled 
the Pradyota dynasty of Magadha, and separate Bimbi- 
sara and AjataSatru of the Magadha (&i$unaga) line and 
Pradyota of Avanti by over 150 years: According to the 
Buddhist, Jain and Sanskrit references, however, Pra¬ 
dyota and Bimbisara were contemporaries. When the 
Buddha lived and preached, the rulers of Kauiambi, 
Ayodhya, Avanti and Magadha, the four great kingdoms 
of the time, were respectively Udayana Vatsaraja, 
Prasenajit, Pradyota Mahasena and AjataSatru. The 
Udayana legend also proclaims the synchronism of 
Pradyota, Udayana and Darfiaka of Magadha. Literary 
and historical accounts corroborate the historicity of 
DarSaka of Magadha. The Puranic. version, therefore, 
is evidently wrong in making Pradyota and AjataSatru 
as ruling over Magadha, separated by an interval of over 
a hundred and fifty years. They were, in fact, contem¬ 
poraries ruling over different countries. The mistake of 
including the Avanti rulers in the Magadha list pro¬ 
bably arose on account of the sovereignty established 
by Avanti over Magadha. 3 Pradyota was a great general 
and an ambitious ruler. He was fierce (Chanda) by 

1. Pradhan, Chronology of Anc. Ind., P. 232; Raycliaudhurv, Pol. HisT 

Anc. Ind., 2nd Ed., P. 93. 

2. Pusalker, Historical Data in Vhdsa, Bit. Vidya, I, pp. J82-3, and the 

references there, 

3. Rapsoa, Cam. Hist. Ind., I. P. 311. 
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temperament and had a large army (Mahasena). Patali- 
putra was fortified by Ajatalatru on account of the 
threatened invasion by Pradyota. The romantic 
story of the marriage of Vasavadatta, daughter of Pra¬ 
dyota, with Udayana Vatsaraja is a well-known legend 
handed down to us through different Buddhist, Jain and 
Brahmanic versions. The Buddhist and Jain accounts 
are at variance with the Sanskrit one, which also has 
come down to us in different versions. As we have indi¬ 
cated at another place, the problem of the origin and dis¬ 
persion of the Udayana legend is an important one and 
merits very -Careful investigation. 1 There is no doubt 
as to the historicity of most of the incidents narrated in 
the legend. Pradyota Mahasena of Avanti wanted to 
consolidate his power and had a very powerful rival in 
Udayana Vatsaraja of the celebrated Bharata family. 
King Udayana was Very fond of music and of capturing 
wild elephants, and Pradyota trapped him by luring him 
into the pursuit of a faked elephant. Taken captive, 
Udayana was treated in a right royal manner at Uj- 
jayinl, and was requested to teach music to Princess 
Vasavadatta. Love arose at first sight, and Udayana 
soon escaped along with Vasavadatta. Later on, cor¬ 
dial relations were established between Pradyota and 
Udayana. If Bhasa is to be believed, Udayana was 
made to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Padma- 
vatl, sister of King Dargaka of Magadha, by his minister 
Yaugandharayana for political expediency. The 
Udayana legend has all along been very popular and has 
captivated the hearts of the public.. Kalidasa says that 
even at his time there were old people in UjjayinI 
who were proficient with the legend. 

1 . BMsa—A Study, P.264. 
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Pradyota’s younger brother Kiytiarasena was killed 
when he tried to put a stop to the practice of selling 
human flesh in the Mahakala temple. 1 Pradyota had 
two sons, Gopala and Palaka, and a daughter named 
Vasavadatta. Gopala abdicated in favour of his 
brother Palaka; but the latter was a tyrant and was 
ousted by his nephew Aryaka, son of Gopala. 2 For 
over two centuries after Pradyota we do not get a con¬ 
nected account of Ujjayinl. The &i3unagas then con¬ 
quered Ujjayinl and annexed it to the Magadha empire. 
In the 4th century B. C. Avanti formed an integral part 
of the Magadhan empire. 3 In the Mauryan period, 
Avanti (Avanti rattha) was one of the principal vice- 
royalties with its capital at Ujjayinl, and generally a 
royal prince was placed in charge. Atoka was the 
first viceroy of the Mauryans at Avanti. 

In 184 B. C. Pushyamitra $unga, who probably 
belonged to Avanti, wrested power from Magadha, and 
established his line in Avanti. 4 The regime of the 
bungas signalised revival of Brahmanism after centuries 
of Buddhist and Jain influence. Pushyamitra perform¬ 
ed an ASvamedha (horse-sacrifice)*. I here were con¬ 
flicts with the Andhras from the South in Pushyamitra's 
reign, in which the bungas were successful in the earlier 
rounds; the Andhras, however, appear to have ultimately 
succeeded and annexed at least West Malava. The 
Aivamedha performed by ^atakarni later on seems to 
imply the conquest of Ujjayinl by the Andhras. 5 It is 
likely that when the power at the centre was taken by 
Kanva. Vasudeva from the bungas, Malavas from the 

1* Pradhan, Chronology of Anc. hid,, Pp. 72,335, 

2. Cf. Bh&sa—A Study, Pp. 304-7, 

3. Raychaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind 2nd Ed., P. 93. 

4. Cam. Hist. Ind., I, P. 512. 

5. Cam. Hist. Ind., Pp. 531-2, 
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Punjab established their government at Avanti. Some 
accounts place the celebrated King Vikramaditya in their 
family. The famous Kdlakdcharya-Kathdnaka' seems to 
have been based on historical facts and refers to the 
Gardabhillas 2 of the Puranas, who probably came from 
the South and were the successors of the Andhras, and 
to the famous Vikramaditya. It appears that the last of 
the Gardabhillas violated the sister of Kalakacharya, a 
Jain saint, and the latter, in revenge, sought the aid of 
the ^akas from the Indus Valley, who ousted the Garda - 
bhilla. and became rulers of Malava. Vikramaditya, son 
of the last ruler, succeeded in overthrowing the &akas 
through the help of the Andhras from Pratishthana. 
The absence of any reference to the achievements of 
this Vikramaditya in the Puranas is not so fatal to the 
historicity of Vikramaditya as would appear at first. It. 
may be recalled that the Puranas were first revised in 
the reign of King Adhislmakrishna and their next revi¬ 
sion was effected in the Gupta period. It is quite likely 
that memories of the exploits of Vikramaditya had faded 
by the time and there were confused, traditions. Kal- 
hana, the author of the Rdjataranginl, is reputed to have 
used his critical insight in writing the historical chronicles 
of Kashmir. He refers to a number of Vikramadityas 
as also to a 8akari Vikramaditya; but his account does 
not appear to be correct. Gardabhilla, Gandharvasena 
and Mahendraditya were probably identical, and Vikrama¬ 
ditya, VikramaSIla, Vikramasena and Sahasahka denote 
the same individual. In order to arrive at historical 
facts, we have to collect all myths, legends and traditions 

1. W. Norman Brown, The Story of K&laka, Pp. 9,33,78,106 

2. Pa,rgiter, Dynasties ajKali Age , Pp. 45, 72. 
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about Vikramaditya from, the Jain and Hindu versions, 
and applying the tests of comparative mythology, try 
to arrive at the sources and facts about Vikramaditya. 
There is possibly no contemporary record about 
Vikramaditya. Accounts of foreign travellers and his¬ 
torians also are lamentably silent about him. There is a 
fusion of stories relating to different personalities and 
connected with exploits, bravery, munificence, tact, be¬ 
nevolent administration and all good virtues, and these 
have all been attributed to Vikramaditya regardless of 
time, place and propriety. Proper sifting of the material 
will enable us to distinguish between fact and fable as 
also to picture the historical events in the reign of 
Vikramaditya. Without definitely committing myself 
to any particular view, I may state here that I am in¬ 
clined to believe in the identity of f^udraka and the 
founder of the Vikrama Era on a study of Dandin’s 
Avantisundarikathd. 1 Vikramaditya’s glorious reign 
probably was short-lived, and his successors could not 
hold on for long against invading foi'ces, and UjjayinI 
again passed into the hands of the 6akas and Kshatra- 
pas.- UjjayinI was the capital of Chashtana and his 
successors. The &aka Kshatrapas were conquered by 
Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya. The Imperial Guptas 
were great patrons of learning and art, and under their 
benevolent rule, UjjayinI prospered. Hieuen-Tsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim, visited Malava in c. 641. 6iladitya ruled 
over Malava some years before Hieuen-Tsang's visit. 
In the 7th century, UjjayinI was annexed by Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj, and in the 9th century, the rule 
passed on to the Paramaras. 

1. D&lcshinabharatl Series, No. 3, Madras, 1924. 
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ihe Puranic accounts of Avanti or UjjayinS stop 
with 14 lushkara kings who are said to have followed 
after 8 Yavana kings, who in their turn were preceded 
by 18 $aka kings, 7 Gardabhin kings, 10 Abhlra kings 
and 7 Andhra kings. 1 These, in all probability, were 
local dynasties. 

1. Pargiter, Dynasties of Kali Age, Pp. 45,72. 
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By 

Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, Calcutta 

There may be difference of opinion as to whether 
actors or factors, kings or sages, regulated movements 
or sudden popular upheavals, are mainly responsible for 
determining the 90 urse of history. But nobody can 
deny the powerful influence that at times royal perso¬ 
nages have exercised over the destinies of men who 
have enshrined their memory in legends. The names of 
Rhamsinitus, Solomon, Sardanapalus, Cyrus, Alexander, 
Arthur, Charlemagne, Khusrau, Anushlrvan, Harun-ar- 
Rashld, and our own Chandragupta Maurya, Atoka, 
^alivahana, Chandragupta IX, Bhoja Paramara, Prithvl- 
raja Chahamana, to name only a few, come readily to 
our mind in this connection. Numerous are the stories 
that popular imagination has entwined round their 
names. In this galaxy of rulers none can surpass the 
glamour of Vikramaditya of Hindu tradition. The name 
of this king conjures up before our mind the vision of 
a worker of miracles, a doughty champion of the weak 
and the oppressed, an avenger of insult to womanhood, 
the very incarnation of courage and daring, and a dyke 
against the deluge of barbarism. At his magic touch 
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"the Aeolian lyre" and the "harp of the north” became 
wide awake, the muses thronged round the throne and 
played tunes that stirred the emotions and spurred the 
soul of a great people. When he passed away the cry 
went forth from a grateful posterity—"Gone is the sap. 
.1 he crane sports not. The heron is gone. New creatures 
plume themselves. The jaws of death have opened 
wide. The lake has dried up. Woe unto us. Vikrama¬ 
ditya has left the earth, save indeed his fame.” 

Who is this Vikramaditya, one of the most res¬ 
plendent luminaries in the firmament of ancient Indian 
political and cultural tradition, the beau ideal of Hindu 
chivalry ? Two millennia have elapsed since an era as¬ 
sociated with his honoured name came into existence. 
His memory is still cherished by the teeming millions of 
India. But his greatness is not to be measured by his 
association with a chronological reckoning or the anti¬ 
quity that his exploits may claim. Indeed the picture 
of the great Vikramaditya can scarcely be adapted to 
the historical lineaments of any Hindu chakravartin 
before the spacious days of the Imperial Guptas of the 
fourth' and fifth centuries A. D. The aditya title is hard 
to find among emperors in literature and epigraphs of 
the pre-Gupta age, but becomes fairly common in later 
epochs. The reckoning of 58 B. C., now known as 
Vikrama Samvat, began to be associated with the name 
of Vikrama only about the eighth century A. D. The 
significant facts that, in the earliest records, it was 
invariably styled Krita 1 and was proclaimed as the 
traditional reckoning of Malavagana (and not king) in the 
fifth century A. I)., coupled with absence of any reference 
to Vikrama at this stage, seems to suggest the non-exis- 

1. A king named Krita is known to the Kath&sarits&gara (ef. Penzer, 

Ocean of Stories, III, P. 19). 
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tence of a Vikramadityan tradition in this regard in the 
eariy centuries of the Christian era. It is again interest - 
ing to note that the Bhavishyanuklrlana of the Puranas, 
while bringing the prophetic accounts of the so-called 
future kings of the Kali Age down to the beginning of 
the Gupta rule, is conspicuous by its silence about the 
great king Vikrama. The persons responsible for the 
compilation of the Phranic dynastic texts early in the 
Gupta Age could hardly have passed over the outstanding 
figure of Vikramaditya, if the mighty emperor actually 
flourished before their time. This appears to be some¬ 
thing more than an argumentum ex silentio as the Puranas 
speak of the Sakas, the Gardabhillas and rulers of the 
Avanti country (UjjayinI region) traditionally associated 
with the legend of \ ikrama. Some scholars, however, 
point to a reference to Vikrama in the Sattasai (Sapta- 
Saii) of Hala, supposed to be an early king of the Sata- 
vahana dynasty, as indicating a still earlier date for the 
great emperor. Others suggest that the founder of the 
Vikrama Sarnvat may have been identical with Gautaml- 
putra Satakarni of the Satavahana family itself. 

As legards the Suita sat, the kernel of the work may 
possibly, for aught we know, have gone back to the 
Satavahana age. But there are unmistakable signs in the 
anthology of later accretions. A large number of verses 
included in the'collection are not common to all the 
known recensions. Moreover, many of the verses cannot 
obviously be assigned to a period earlier than the Gupta 
.age. Attention may be drawn to the mention in the 
Sattasai of such words and names as herd (Kavyamala 
edition, P. 223), angdrakavdra (P. 130), Radhika (P. 44; 
cf. the developed Krishna legend, Pp. 44, 231, etc.), 
Ganapati (Pp. 191, 206), Kdpdlika (P. 209), etc.’ 

\ U' e use the words hard and angdrakavdra 
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suggests acquaintance of the Indians of the author’s 
or compiler’s days with Greek astronomy. Week days 
are mentioned in Indian inscriptions for the first time 
from the closing decades of the 5th century A. I). The 
conception of the Puranic Radhika and her association 
with Krishna cannot be traced back to the pre-Gupta 
age. For an epigraphic reference to Radha we must 
travel down the stream of time till we come to the reign 
of Mufija. The identification of a Paharpur figure with 
Radha is by no means free from doubt, and cannot in 
any case refer to a period anterior to the Guptas. It 
is well known that the introduction of the God Ganeia 
-in the Hindu pantheon is not earlier than the latest 
section of the Makobharatu which in its present 
form is probably to be assigned to about the fourth 
century A. D. The name of the god is hinted at for the 
first time in epigraphic and numismatic references to a 
homonymous king, viz., Ganapati-naga of the same 
century. The word Kapdlika, again, cannot be traced 
in any literary or epigraphic record definitely assignable 
to earlier times. 

As to the identification of Vikramaditya, founder of 
the Vikrama Samvat, with King Gautamlputra ^atakarni, 
there is very little to be said in support of the con¬ 
jecture. Gautamlputra claims no doubt to have been 
an extirpator of the &akas and other outlandish tribes 
Y avana-Pahlava-nisudana)} But his epithet 
varavdranavikramachdruvikrama, which is believed to 
hint at the title Vikramaditya, is apparently a com¬ 
plimentary expression referring, not to his prowess, but 
to his gait (cf. words like gajagati, gajctgamin'i, etc. 
in Sanskrit literature). It is apparently not to be con¬ 
fused with the title Vikramaditya, "Sun of Valour”. 

1. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, P .197. 
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It should also be remembered that the SStavahanas are 
said to have had their capital at Pratishthana on the 
Godavari. They are never represented as actually 
dwelling in Pataliputra and UjjayinI, which are the 
traditional capitals of the great Vikramaditya. The 
only Viki'ama known to folklore as having ruled ’in 
Pratishthana is Trivikramasena referred to in the 
Kathasaritsagara whose identity with any of the 
Satavahana kings is extremely problematical. A more 
plausible suggestion would be to find in this Vikrama 
vague memories of the . Vi kran i,aditya-Sahasahkas of 
the Deccan (seventh to eleventh centuries) in whose 
days Pratishthana continued to be a place of impor¬ 
tance being at times the headquarters of a bhukti or 
administrative district or province. That Gautaml- 
putra was not the founder of an era, least of all the 
Vikrama era, - is proved beyond doubt by the fact that 
he and his descendants used only regnal years and there 
is hot the slightest trace of any era in their records. It 
is only in the late Yadava and the Vijayanagara periods 
that the historic &aka reckoning, which to the early 
Chalukya poets was a &akan^ipardjydbhishekasamvatsara, 
came to be styled the “^§livahanaSaka M . Gautamlputra 
cannot be assigned with any plausibility to a period 58 
or 57 years before Christ. He was a contemporary and 
conqueror of the 6aka ruler Nahapana (c. 118-24 A.D.) 
and the latter’s son-in-law Ushavadata. This is evi¬ 
denced by Nahapana’s coins restruck by Gautamlputra 
and the Nasik inscription of himself and his son Pulumavi 
which not only refer to Ushavadata but also represent 
him as the uprooter of the Khakharata (Kshaharata) 
clan and the &aka race to which Nahapana and Ushava¬ 
data belonged. Gautamlputra’s son Pulumavi and the 
baka satrap Chashtana (c. 130 A. D.) are mentioned in 
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Ptolemy’s Geography ( c . 140 A. D.), in all probability 
as contemporary rulers. One of Pulumavi’s brothers 
apparently married a daughter of the 6aka king Rudra 
who cannot be placed earlier than the second century 
A. D. These facts suggest that Gautamlputra 6atakarni 
reigned early in the same century. 

So far as archaeological evidence goes, the proud 
title of Vikramaditya, Vikramarka or Vikramimka is 
borne in a clear- and unambiguous manner for the first 
time by Chandragupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, 
though it is perhaps also hinted at in the epithet 
■parakramanka assumed by his father Samudragupta. 
Son of a king who claims to have achieved sarvafirithvi- 
vijaya, Chandragupta II himself was a digvijayin of no 
mean order. One of the Udayagiri inscriptions refers 
in clear terms to his victorious campaign undertaken for 
the conquest of the whole earth (kritsnaprithvljaya). 1 
In 401 A. D. he is known to have been in East Mahva, 
and numismatic evidence, supported by the testimony 
of Bana’s Harshacharita, not only points to his over¬ 
throw of a $aka king, but also to the annexation of 
West and Central Malwa (including Ujjain) and Gujarat. 
Samudragupta came into political and diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with rulers of all parts of India and even of some 
islands of the southern sea; his son increased his influence 
over considerable parts of the Deccan by contracting 
matrimonial alliances with the Vakatakas of Berar and 
probably also with the Kadambas of the Kanarese 
country. The relation of Chandragupta II with the 
Kadambas appears to have been at the root of later 
traditions regarding Vikrama’s dealings with Kuntala 
immortalised by such works as the Kaunteharadautya. 
The style and diction as well as the historical evidence 


1. Select Inscriptions, P. 272. 
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of the Gupta epigraphs, coupled with numismatic records 
including those of Samudragupla and Chandragupta II, 
point to the fact that the Imperial Guptas were great 
patrons of music and the arts, of the classical Kavya, 
of archery, perhaps also of dancing. Great poets like 
Haiishenia and Saba VXrasena flourished at the court of 
Samudragupta and Chandragupta II. While the father 
is himself said to have been a Kaviraja (master-poet) 
and a musician who put to shame the master singers and 
dancers of the celestials (gandharvaJalitair vriditatndaia- 
patigurutumburu ndradddeh ), 1 the son is described 
as a rupakriti, an author of dramas or of creative art. 2 
The father, triumphant in Aryavarta and the Deccan, 
overawing the 3aka-murundas, called himself pard- 
kramdnka and vydghrapardkrama; it is also said that 
some of his recently discovered coins have Vikrama in 
the legend. The son, Chandragupta II, conqueror of 
Western India, final extirpator of the 3akas and, like 
hjs Sire, a patron of Sanskrit literature assumed the 
tides Vikrama, Vikramaditya. Vikramartka (synonymous 
with Parakramanka, and also with Sahasanka of later 
writers), Sirnhavikrama and Ajitavikrama. 3 Many of 
his qualities of character and intellect are explicitly 
stated or hinted at in contemporary records and the 
works of Bana and Vamana. It is, however, not to 
be supposed for a moment that the list is exhaustive! 
His activities, particularly his matrimonial ventures and 
the worsting of the 3aka under romantic circums¬ 
tances; his patronage of culture; his solicitude for 
advancement of the people, to which Fa-Hien htars 

'' 259 ' Cf ' al ' SO the i-yist type of Sanuidragupta’s coins, ibid,' 

P. 2<>6. 

2. Allan reads nipakriH, "a dvandva compound celebrating the intellc etual 

and physical perfections of Chandragupta II”,— Catalogue, V. cxii, 

3. Ibid, P. cxii-v. 
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eloquent testimony without mentioning him by name, 
must have left a very deep impression on the minds of 
his contemporaries. His famous grandson Skanda- 
gupta, possibly also Skanda’s brother or. step-brother 
Purugupta, as well as Budhagupta now known to have 
been a son of Purugupta, followed in the footsteps of their 
great forbear so as to earn the proud title of Vikrama¬ 
ditya. According to Allan, Kumaragupta I "Mahendra- 
ditya, son of Chandragupta II, who was known as 
Vyaghrabalaparakrama, has been called Simhavikrama 
on some coins. 1 Some of his successors assumed the 
title of Kramaditya which is practically synonymous 
with Vikramaditya. It is extremely probable that the 
legends that grew round Chandragupta Vikramanka 
absorbed a good deal of the achievements of his father 
who bore the synonymous title of Parakramanka, as 
otherwise it is difficult to explain the silence of the 
classical Sanskrit writers in regard to the great Samu- 
dragupta. The distinction between Parakramanka and 
Vikramahka, as that between the individual &alivahanaS 
or kings of the SStavShana line, was perhaps obliterated 
in later ages. It is also by no means improbable that ‘ 
some of the activities of the later kings who assumed 
the proud title of Vikramaditya were likewise incor¬ 
porated into the earlier Vikrama saga. In short the 
Vikrama,ditya-charita, like that of Salivahana, sums up 
the historical and traditional achievements of a dynasty 
rather than that of one single individual. Blit only one 
king of the line could lay claim to the title &akari. 
The original of Raja Vikrama &akari of tradition can 
only have had reference to the great son of Samudra- 
gupta who finally shattered the power of the &akas 
(and not Hunas, Mlechchhas or Tajikas) in India, and, 

. -vA---—- 
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as we shall see later on, very probably lived in the age 
rendered illustrious by the melodious siiktis of Kalidasa. 

The achievements of this king, who is no other 
than Chandragupta II, and those of his descendants were 
remembered long after the passing away of the great 
dynasty to which they belonged. Later conquerors 
and empire-builders preserved the Vikrama tradition by 
emulating, and even claiming to surpass, the exploits 
of their great forerunner^ In or about 642 A. D., the 
Chalukyas of Badami were submerged beneath a wave 
of Pallava invasion, and Chalukya sovereignty fell on 
evil times and evil tongues. It is interesting to note 
that the prince who drove away the enemy and re¬ 
established the fallen fortunes of his family assumed the 
style of Vikramaditya. A contemporary poet, who 
is known to have graced the Durbar of Chalukya 
Vikramaditya's father, recalled in the Aihole ' Prasasti 
the fame of Kalidasa whom tradition indissolubly links 
with the name of the greatest of the Vikramadityas. 
The great-grandson of Chalukya Vikramaditya I was 
another Vikramaditya whose captains bravely with¬ 
stood an invasion of the Tajikas (Arabs) and carried 
the boar-crest and the palidhvaja to the heart of the 
Ranch! tract. His architects built the famous temples 
of Pattadakal. What w r as originally a biruda or 
secondary epithet had now become a fairly common 
royal cognomen, and even families of less exalted ranks 
are seen to have had a liking for the famous name. 
Mention may be made in this connection of the Bana 
and Pandya Vikramas of the Far South. In the North, 
too, the glamour of the name was by no means dimmed. 
Kalhana refers 1 to a Harsha Vikramaditya of UjjayinI 
who is represented as an uprooter of the &akas and as 

1. R&jatctrattgini, III, 125 ff. 
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having political influence over Kashmir. This Vikrama¬ 
ditya of Kashmirian tradition may have owed his origin 
to a confused recollection not only of the Gupta Vikra- 
madityas but also of the great Harshavardhana, who did 
interfere in the affairs of Kashmir according to Chinese 
evidence but whose real ciditya title was feiladitya and 
not Vikramaditya. The identification of Harsha of the 
Kashmir tradition with Slyaka II Harsha of the 
ParamSra dynasty 1 is possibly precluded by chronological 
difficulties. Some scholars are inclined to identify the 
traditional Vikrama with King YaSodharman of Man- 
dasor. It should, however, be remembered that 
Ya&xlharman had his capital at Dalapura and not at 
Ujjain. He never claims to have come into conflict with 
the $akas. Yaiodharman no doubt claims victory 
over Mibirakula the Htina; but the Hunas can hardly 
be identified with the &akas, as they are often 
mentioned in literature side by side. Above all, 
Yaiodharman is not known to have actually assumed 
the title of Vikramaditya. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the Rgshtrakuta kings Amoghavarsha I 
(814-77) and Govinda IV (c. 922-33) represent them¬ 
selves as having surpassed the great Guptanvaya or 
Sahasahka (Chandragupta IT Vikramaditya). But the 
stage of disparaging the great king was very sobn to pass 
away. Early in the eleventh century, Aryavarta was 
harassed by invaders from the frowning plateau of 
Afghanistan and people then called bagk to mind the 
exploits of the mighty extirpator of foreigners, as the 
English remembered Oliver Cromwell when "the roar of 
the Dutch artillery startled an effeminate tyrant in 
White Hall". It is therefore no matter for wonder 
that some of the dynasties that played a prominent 


I, Cf. Soddhala, UdayasundayikathA {G. O. S,), P. 150. 
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part in resisting the new invaders resuscitated the 
title of Vikramaditya-Sahasanka. We may mention in 
particular the new (Nava) Sahasahka, father of the 
myriad-minded Bhoja Paramara. As in the case of 
Harsha, tradition seems to have confused even Bhoja 
himself, who was a patron of learning and is said to 
have fought with foreigners, with the great Vikrama. 
Another Vikramaditya of the new age was Gangeyadeva, 
the great sovereign of the Kalachuris of Central India. 
But the most outstanding figure among the Vikrama- 
dityas of the eleventh century was the famous (Chalukya) 
emperor of KalyanI, Vikramaditya VI, the hero of 
Bilhana’s Vikramankadevacharita. Chalukya Vikrama¬ 
ditya VI paid honour to the memory of the mighty 
Vikrama when he banned the use of the era of 
the 6akas and substituted a national reckoning called 
the Chalukyavikramakdla in 1076 A. D. Among the 
great feudatories of the emperors of KalyanI were the 
Guttas (Guptas) of Guttal claiming descent from 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya whom they represent 
as the lord of both Patalipura (Pataliputra) and 
Ujjayinl. Several members of this family clung to the 
name Vikramaditya with, the same fervour as some 
of the later Mughals did in regard to the names of 
Akbar and Shahjahan. It may be recalled in this 
connection that the Vikramadityan tradition was parti¬ 
cularly popular in the Kanarese country, ancient 
Kuntala embracing the southern part of the Bombay 
Presidency, Mysore and certain contiguous tracts. We 
have already referred to the probable matrimonial al¬ 
liance of Chandragupta II with the Kadambas of 
Kuntala. Mention may also be made of the Vikkaniai- 
ttacharia (Vikramddityacharita , Life of Vikramaditya) 
noticed in Hala’s Sattasai, and to the repeated allusions 
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to Vikramaditya Sahasanka in the records of the em¬ 
perors of Karnata. The Kaunte&varadautya may also be 
recalled in this connection. It may further be re¬ 
membered that the Kanarese* country was a stronghold 
of Jainism down to the days of the Rashtrakutas, and 
it is well known that the Jainas of this region, and per¬ 
haps also of the last stronghold of the faith in Western 
India, played a conspicuous part in developing the 
Vikrama saga. 

The representation of Vikramaditya as lord of 
Pataliputra and Ujjain in Gutta records finds corrobora¬ 
tion from other sources. The Kathdsaritsagara refers to 
both the cities as capitals of Vikramaditya. 1 No reason¬ 
able doubt need be entertained that a city in Malwa, in 
the vicinity of Udayagiri and identical, in all likelihood, 
with Vidiia, and later on another city in the same pro¬ 
vince, namely, Ujjain, became a sort of secondary capital 
of the Imperial Guptas from the time when Chandra- 
gupta II undertook the famous campaign that sounded 
the death-knell to fsaka domination in Western 
India. 

The title of Vikrama had not lost its charm even 
in the late mediaeval period. Himu, the general of a 
successor of Sher Shah, who occupied Delhi in 1556 
A, D., assumed the proud title and the Mughal 
emperor Akbar emulated the ancient Hindu king by 
* patronising the nao-ratan so called in imitation of the 
Nava-mtna or Nine Gems traditionally associated with 
Vikrama’s court. 2 The Vikramajit of Mewar and the 
father of Pratapaditya of Jessore in Bengal were some 

1. VIT. 4.3; ef. also the Vishamatilalambaka. 

2. For the popularity of the Vikramaditya stories in the age of Akhar 

see Badaoni, Munlakhaba-i taw&rikh (Bib. Indica), Translation, 
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of the minor potentates pnd chiefs who assumed the 
title. 

The evolution of the Vikramaditya saga can be 
traced from the time of Chandragupta II himself. 
In his'own Udayagiri inscription, he is described as 
combining the virtues of an emperor and those of a sage 
(rdjddhirdjarshi) and as leading, in the manner of a 
conventional chakravartin, an expedition, for- the 
conquest of the whole earth. The passage antarjyotir- 
arkabha coupled with Vikramavakrayakrltadasyanyag- 
bhutafiarthim possibly hints at the famous title 
Vikramarka by way of vyanjana. The epithet achintyo- 
jjvalakarma read by some scholars again points to the 
king’s brilliant activities that must have caught the 
imagination of the people. From the same record Chand¬ 
ragupta II is known to have been a collaborator and 
patron of a scholar and a poet {hibdarthanyayalokajuah 
ktivih) . The Udayagiri record is a clear indication of his 
hold on and presence in East Malwa, while the annexa¬ 
tion of West Malwa and some adjoining regions after 
he had shattered the power of the Sakas is proved by- 
numismatic evidence. The known coinage of Samudra- 
gupta does not include any silver issues of the type 
meant to be circulated in Western India; but his son 
had to mint silver for the newly annexed territory, as 
silver had become the monetary standard in that region 
during the 6aka regime. Chandragupta’s silver issues 
present features not met with in the gold coins of 
himself and his father, but they are very close copies 
of the 6aka silver money prevalent in Western India 
immediately before the Gupta conquest. Thus 
contemporary epigraphy and numismatics represent 
Chandragupta II as a ruler of a vast empire, a great 
conqueror, a destroyer of tsaka domination and a 
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patron of art and literature. These outstanding qua¬ 
lities must have left a deep impression on the minds 
of the people. But, for an incipient tale of victory of 
which a Vikramaditya was the central figure, we must 
turn to a record of one of his grandsons, namely the 
Jun.agarh inscription (Verse 4) which, it may be 
remembered, eulogises Skandagupta, the son of 
Kumaragupta t and grandson of Chandragupta TT, who 
had re-established the fallen fortune of his family, re¬ 
pulsed barbarian attacks, extended his sway to the 
shores of the ocean and emulated his great forbear in 
assuming the title of Vikramaditya (cf. apt cha jitam cva 
tena prathayanti yaSathsi yasya ripavo’pi / amulabhagna- 
darpa nirvuchana mlechchhadeieshu .//).' It is said here 
that Skanda’s fame even his enemies, whose pride had 
been broken down to the very root, announced in the 
countries of the barbarians with the words “verily the 
victory has been achieved by him". A developed form 
of these tales is found in the Vishci inasiialavtbaka of the 
Kathasariisamra which speaks eloquently of Vikrama¬ 
ditya the son of Mahendraditya (i. e., Skandagupta, 
son of Kumaragupta I), who ruled at Ujjain and con¬ 
quered the Mlechchhas. Vikramaditya, represented as 
the father of Baladitya by such writers as Paramartha 
and Hiuen Tsang, has been identified by scholars with 
a good deal of plausibility with Purugupta SrI-’Vikrama, 
a brother or step-brother of Skandagupta and father 
of Narasimhagupta Baladitya. 

The developed Vikramaditya legend has come 
down to us in three main streams of tradition, viz., 
Buddhist, Hindu and Jain. We owe the earliest literary 
reference to the famous imperial name, which forms the 
subject matter of the present note, to Buddhist writers. 

1. Select Inscriptions, P. 301. 
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Paramartha (499-569 A. D.) in his celebrated Life of 
Vasubandhu, the Buddhist scholar who very probably 
flourished in the fifth century, 1 2 says that King Vikrama¬ 
ditya of Ayodhya, in North India was at first a patron 
of the SSnkliya school of philosophy. He gave three 
lacs of gold coins to the philosopher Vindhyavasa who 
had revised the Sankhya §dsttu and defeated in dispute 
Buddliamitra, teacher of Vasubandhu. But Vasu- 
bandhxi wrote a work called PcifUH'idvthusuptati in opposi¬ 
tion to Vindhyavasa's work and the Sartkhya &dstra } 
which were thus all 'destroyed'. This pleased Vikrama¬ 
ditya who gave three lacs of gold coins to the Buddhist 
teacher as well. The king sent his son Baladitya to 
Vasubandhu to learn Buddhism and his queen, too, 
became a disciple of the Buddhist teacher. When Bala- 
ditya succeeded to the throne of his father, Vasubandhu 
was invited to Ayodhya and was favoured with special 
patronage. A similar story is found in the Si-yu-ki of 
Hiuen Tsang,* but, curiously enough, with important 
differences in detail. Here Vikramaditya is represented 
as king of ^ravasti' and not of Ayodhya. The fact 
that the earlier form of the story mentions Ayodhya as 
the capital of Vikramaditya recalls the reference to the 
Ayodhyd-vasaka in the spurious Gaya grant of Samudra- 
gupta. 3 According to Hiuen fsang, the day on which 
Vikramaditya reduced the Indians to submission he dis¬ 
tributed five lacs of gold coins among the destitute and 
the desolate. The treasurer was afraid that the king 
would empty the royal coffers; but the latter believed 
that gifts to the needy put of the surplus of public ac- 
v cumulation was not a lavish expenditure of pu blic 


1. Cf. Takakusu, /. K. A. S., 1905, Pp. 33 ff. 

2. Cf. Watters, On Yuan Chwang , I, Pp. 21 M2. 

3. Select Inscriptions , P. 205. 
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money, and actually gave an additional amount of five 
lacs in largesse to the poor. On another occasion, the 
king is said to have rewarded a peasant who put him 
on the track of a wild boar with a lac of gold coins. The 
king was however jealous of the munificence of the 
Buddhist teacher Manoratlia who paid one lac of gold 
coins to his barber for shaving his head. Out of spite, 
Vikramaditya arranged a discussion between Manoratha 
and one hundred learned and eminent non-Buddhists. 
Manoratha was defeated as the result of a ruse and died 
of a broken heart. When Vikramaditya lost his kingdom 
and was succeeded by one (Baladitya ?) who showed 
respect to men of eminence (Buddhists), Manoratha ;s 
disciple Vasubandhu came and induced the new king to 
summon to another discussion the former antagonists of 
Manoratha and defeated all of them. The embellishment 
of, or tampering with, the simple story of Paramartha 
by Hiuen Tsang points to the vicissitudes through which 
the Vikrama tradition passed even among Buddhists of 
a comparatively early age. It should be noted here 
that both our authorities speak not only of Vikrama’s 
keen interest in learning, but also of his remarkable 
munificence which finds prominent notice in epigraphic 
and literary records. 


We now come to the contributions of the Hindu 
and the Jainas to the Vikrama saga. Subandhu, author 
of the Vasavadatta, who flourished not later than the 
seventh century A. IX, refers to Vikramaditya as a 
patron of culture and a protector of the weak and the 
oppressed. In the seventh century Bana, though not 
mentioning the title Vikramaditya, refers in his 
Harshacharita to a tradition that Chandragupta, dis¬ 
guised as a female, destroyed a &aka king who coveted 
the wife of another in the very city of the enemy 
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(aripure cha parakalatrakdmukam ham intveshagu'ptai 
Chandraguptah &akafatim aiatayat). 1 A number of 
literary and epigraphic records of a later date 
gives the same or a similar story but with added 
details. 6ankararya in his commentary on the 
Harshacharita says: &akandm acharyah fiakadhipatih 
Chandraguptabhrdtrijdydm Dhruvadevxm prdrthayamanaS 
Chandraguptena Dhruvadeviveshadharina striveshajana- 
parivritena rahasi vydpddiia iti. Some of these later 
references are apparently based on a work which is 
professedly of a semi-historical character but includes a 
considerable amount of folklore. It is the drama called 
the Devlchandragupla, attributed to Viiakhadatta, the 
reputed author of the Mudrarakshasa which has the 
earlier (Maurya) Chandragupta for its hero. We are 
not quite sure as to whether the tradition recorded by 
Bana in all its details has actually any historical founda¬ 
tion, or it is merely due to some poet who dealt with 
the popular motifs of assuming the disguise of a woman 
to outwit or vanquish an opponent and of braving the 
lion in his own den. Instances of these motifs are found 
in Indian literature from the age of the Mahdbhdrafa 
(cf. the Kichakavadha episode) to the mediaeval epoch 
(cf. TheOcean of Stones, IX. 37. 71; the PadminI episode; 
Sher Shah’s ruse in capturing Rohtasgarh— Qanungo, 
Sher Shah, Pp. 146ff.). Bana’s story need not have 
been derived from the Devichandragupta. He may have 
had access to an earlier form of the legend. 

Before adverting to the real significance of the 
Devichandragupta as a stage in the evolution of the 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya tradition, it is necessary 

1. Farab’s edition, Pp. 199*200. 

Ihe 6 Hngararupaha has : StrlveshanihinitaS Chavdrciguptdh iatrcb shardbb- 
vdram alipuram Sakapativadh&ydgantat {J . B O B S.. Xl\ P. 229) 
Bana’s aripura is given hete as alipura. 
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to say a few words regarding the date of its composition. 
As its thexn,e is connected with Chandragupta II, the work 
cannot be placed earlier than the fifth century A. D. 
Bana, who makes it a point to mention, in the intro¬ 
duction to his Harshacharita, the most eminent authors 
known to him, is significantly silent about Vigakhadatta, 
one of the most noted of Sanskritic dramatists, author of 
the remarkable works Mudrardkshasa and Devichandra- 
gupta. It is therefore difficult to believe "that the 
famous playwright belongs to a period anterior to the 
seventh century. Keith, who suggests ninth century as 
the date of the Mudrarakshasa, is of opinion that the 
more famous work of Viiakhadatta is later than Magha’s 
&ttupalavadha. 1 2 It is interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection that the Sanjan grant (871 A. D.) of Amogha- 
varsha* which shows acquaintance with the main story 
that forms the theme of the less famous of Vigakhadatta’s 
plays, viz., the Devichandragupta, has no knowledge 
of the ghoul element in the Vikramaditya saga empha¬ 
sised in the drama in question, 3 4 So also the Cambay 
and Sangli grants of Govinda IV* and several mediaeval 
texts. From the point of view of the development 
of the saga, the Devichandragupta stands nearer to the 
records of Govinda IV than to those of Amoghavarsha. 

1. Sanskrit Drama,V. 204; Hist. Sans. Lit., P. 124. 

2. Hatvd bhidtaram eva r&jyarn aharad devitn cha din as iato 

lahsham hotim alehhayat kila kalau data sa GuptAnvayah f (E.I., 
XVIII, P. 248). 

3. Yathd Devichandragupta £ahapatim param krichchhiani dp&ditam 
Rdmaguptaskavdhav&ram anujighrikshuh up&y&ntaragocharc praiihd>e 
niH vet&lasMhanam adhyavasati KtM&rachandragupta Xtvcyeyo 
vidushakenoktaJi (I. H, Q X\ P. 49). 

4. Sdmarlhyt sati ninditd pravihiid nait&graje kruralh 

bandhustrigawati&dibhib kucharitair Avertjitam no yaiah / 
Sauchteauchaparanniuhlav va cha bhiya faif&chyor artgrhifen 
ty&geu&samas&hasaii cha bhuvare yah S&hcsMJo ’bhtiicl // 

(Itid. Ant XII, P. 249; E, J., VII, 36). 
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RSjaSekhara again gives a form of the story which 
presents marked divergence from the Devlchandragufta 
version. 1 It is therefore possible to suggest that the 
story was still in a state of flux towards the close of the 
ninth century A. D. and that the Devichandragufta 
was not quite well-known either to the Riishtrakuta 
court in the days of Amoghavarsha or to that of the 
Pratiharas even as late as the beginning of the tenth 
century. Some MSS of the sister drama Mudrdmkshasa 
read in the Bharatavakya the name of King Avantivarman 
instead of that of Chandragupta (Maurya). Avanti¬ 
varman has been taken to refer either to the Maukhari 
king of that name or to a homonymous Kashmirian 
monarch. The allusion to the earth having been at the 
time of the king of the Bharatavakya harassed by the 
Mlechchhas accords better with what we know of con¬ 
ditions in the time of the king of Kashmir than with 
those in the days of the Maukhari king. When Avanti¬ 
varman (855-83 A. D.) was ruling in Kashmir, the 
Saffarids, precursors of the Ghaznavids and the Ghorids. 
were actually harrying the north-western outskirts of 
India. The &ringaraj>rakaSa of Bhoja probably sup¬ 
plies us with a terminus ad qudm} 

T. Battvd ruddhagatih Khasddhipatayc devim Dhruvastdmhifi/ 

yasm&t khandiias&Jiaso nivavrite £ri$artna (v. 1, sena ) gupto nfipal} / 
tasminneva Himdlaye guruguh&hctiakvanatkinr.are 
giyante tava K&yttiheyanagarastyin&ni ganaih Hrlayah // 

[Kdvyamim&thsd quoted in J. B. 0. i?. S., XIV, 230). 

The name of the King is given here as 6armagupta or Senagupta 
who is different from Rarriagupta. This version moreover calls 
the king's adversaries K has as living in the Himalayas. It is 
-itile to identify the Khasas with the Sakas who were a different 
people with a distinct habitat. 

Z. The Hunas in the time of Avantivarman Maukhari and his immediate 
predecessors were Hinduised (cf. worship of Stlianu or gjva mo¬ 
tioned in the Mandasor inscription, etc.) and coidd hardly have 
been referred to as Mlechchhas, and it is by no means clear that 
Avantivarman was the Maukhari who won victory over the Hnn™ 
according to the Aphshad inscription. 
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The story of the lost Devichandragupta as suggested 
by the fragments so far discovered 1 2 is as follows: 
King Ramagupta had a queen named Dliruvadevl. The 
exact relationship of this ruler with Kumar a Chandra- 
gupta is uncertain* Ramagupta was a pusillanimous 
prince who apparently suffered a defeat at the hands of 
a &aka king. Tn order to save himself and his subjects 
from the wrath of the victor he seems to have consent¬ 
ed to a humiliating agreement to surrender Queen 
DhruvadevL At this juncture, Kumara Chandragupta, 
whose daring equalled his chivalry, thought of a ruse 
like that of Bhlma in the Klchaka episode o:f the 
Great Epic. He resolved to meet the Saka king in the 
latter’s place in the guise of DhruvadevI and deal with 
him there as he deserved. The plan worked out 
admirably. There is reference in the Devicltandragupta 
to ghouls (Vetala) whose help Chandragupta II Vikra- 
maditya was going to seek, as the hero of the Vishama- 
Hlalambaka did so often in the “Ocean of Stories”. 
As already stated above, the Sanjan grant of Amogha- 
varsha I Rashtrakuta hints at details regarding “ a scion 
of the Gupta family” which cannot fail to remind one of 
the main theme of the Devlchand ragupta. But th e 
drama in the shape it has come down to us contains fu r- 

1. Vide J .B.O.R. S., XIV, Pp. 226-30; I. II. £>.,X, P.49, etc., etc. 

2. The evidence of the Sanjan, Cambay and Sangli grants would suggest 

that Ramagupta was Chahdragupta's bhr&td orbandhu and that the 
latter married the former’s widow DhruvadevS. The records of the 
Imperial Guptas which arc four or five centuries earlier invariably 
represent Dhruvadcvi as the queen of Chandragupta II and therein 
no hint that she was a widow before her marriage wilfi the great 
* emperor. The words bhvdtd and bandhu do not necessarily prove 
that Ramagupta was a co uterine (elder) or step-brother of 
Chandragupta, as the word may mean a cousin, relation or friend, 
Ramagupta is apparently represented as a successor of C'handra- 
gupta's father on the Gupta throne. But this fact is unhnown to 
Gupta epigraphy. 
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ther details which are not met with in epigraphs till we 
come to the time of Govinda IV. The lost part of the 
Devichandragupta may have represented Dhruvadevi as 
entertaining a feeling of contempt for the weak Rama- 
gnpta, and, after his death, marrying the brave and 
spirited Chandragupta who vindicated her honour. 

The rescue or the vindication of the honour of a 
lady (cf. the rescue of the earth conceived as a woman 
by Vishnu, deliverance of Slta by Rama, vindication 
of Draupadl’s honour by BhJma, recovery of Rajyagrl 
by Harsha, and numerous similar episodes), as well as 
resistance to barbarian intruders, are subjects that have 
always struck the imagination and stirred the emotions 
of the Indian people. An important element of the 
Vikramaditya saga developed on these lines. The au¬ 
thor of the Devichandragupta drew on this and several 
other popular motifs such as courage in braving the 
enemy in his own place, 1 putting on female attire 3 , and 
acquisition of help from supernatural agency, etc. 3 
The partiality of women for the brave and the 
abandonment of the mean-spirited in favour of a 
worthier mate are also common motifs 4 which 
were apparently incorporated by the author of the 
drama. Many of these motifs together with the earlier 
traditions regarding the Gupta Vikramadityas’ military 
skill, bravery, benevolence, munificence, and patronage 
of learning contributed to the dynamic expansion of the 
saga, and the attribution to the great Vikramaditya of 
treatises like one on Archery. 5 

1. Vide Penzer, op. cit., IX, P. 71; compare the epithet darHtasShasa ,n 
the original with the biruda Sahasahka. 

2. Cf. Penzer, op. cit., IX, P. 37. 

3. Cf. the Vikramaditya episode in the Vishama^llalarfnbaka of the 

Kath&sarits&gara. 

4. Cf. Peiizer, op. cit., Ill, P. 290. 

5. Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature , P.464. 
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As to the historicity of the Ramagupta or 6arma- 
gupta story, it must be admitted that it has not. yet 
found any archaeological (including numismatic) corro¬ 
boration and may have belonged, in the whole or in part, 
to the domain of folklore (cf., in addition to motifs cited 
above, the step-son motif in the Agoka saga, and Penzer, 
op. cit., Ill, P. 290). Ramagupta is Unknown to epigra- 
phic and literary tradition of known date till we come 
to the age of Amoghavarsha and Mahendrapala I. It 
should also be remembered that neither Paramartha 
nor Hiuen Tsang, neither Subandhu nor Bana in the 
seventh century A. D. refers to Chandragupta’s mar¬ 
riage with a widow and to the ghouls as his helpers, 
though showing acquaintance with stories about his 
munificence, daring and taste for culture. The 
Ramagupta story is recognised for the first time late in 
the ninth century A. D. It received accretions ( e. g., 
the Vetala element) in the next century. There can 
belittle doubt that the later writers tagged on to the 
original story much extraneous staff including a number 
of popular myths. Judging from the Mudrarakshasa, it 
may be said that Vigakhadatta, author of that work as 
well as of the Devichandragupta , does not always keep 
close to history and that his invention of fictitious charac¬ 
ters and other deviations from historical truth in the dra¬ 
mas are by no means inconsiderable (cf. names like those 
of the Yavana princes of the Mudrarakshasa, MeghanSda 
king of the Persians, introduction of the Hunas to the 
story of Chandragupta Maurya, etc.). An echo of the 
Ramagupta story is found in the Mujmalut Tawarikh 
(Elliot, History of India, I, Pp. 110-12) which is a late 
work. The ghoul episode is alluded to in the epigraphic 
records of the tenth century and is fully developed in 
late works such as the Vetalapanchavimiati and the 
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Katkdsaritsdgani. As indicated above, performance of 
difficult tasks with the help of supernatural agency is a 
familiar popular motif (cf. the epic story of Maya 
Danava and Fa-Hien's account regarding the construction 
of ASolea’s palace at Pataliputra). It may be pointed 
out that the stories in the Arabian Nights include a 
number of similar Jinn motifs of which Indians were 
not possibly ignorant m the period in question. 

Vikramadityas relation with the f-iakas earned 
for him, the famous cognomen of Makati. The over¬ 
throw of the &akas is a historical fact which is clearly 
implied by numismatic evidence besides being known to 
popular tradition. The epithets dakari, &akadvish, etc. 
occur both in literary works as well as in epigraphic 
records. 1 TheSaka incident definitely connects the chief 
hero of early Vikramadityan tales with Chandragupta 
II (cf. the evidence of Rana). A number of well known 
attributes applies equally well to the later Vikramas or 
Vikramadityas of the Gupta line. But there are cer¬ 
tain details which hold good in respect of particular 
individuals. The epithet $akari, as we have seen, is 
apposite only in the case of Chandragupta II. The 
only other early ruler (Gautamlputra) who is explicitly 
mentioned as a nishudana of the &akas was not a Vikra¬ 
maditya but a Saiivahana. Vikramaditya, son of 
Mahendraditya of Ujjain, the victor over Mlechchhas 
(cf. the VishamaSIlalambaka of the Kalhdsariisdgara ) 
is reminiscent of Skandagupta. But Vikramaditya, 
father of Baladitya, probably recalls Purugupta. In 
later times, however, the distinction amongst the 
different Vikramadityas was blurred. References to the 
traditional Vikrama in late works including those of 
rhetoricians bear on one or other of the attributes already 

l7Ip. XVII, P. 320.. 
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noted. Some works, however, have apparently created 
new stories about, the individual whom popular tradi¬ 
tion ultimately clothed with the habiliments of an Anu- 
shlrvan or a Harun-ar-Rashld. Among such late vrorks 
mention may be made particularly of the Kaunte&vara- 
dautya and the Dvatrim&atputtalika (which mentions 
Bhoja and Hemadri’s Vratakhanda and is obviously later 
than the thirteenth century). The 6aka episode has 
been elaborated in works like AlberunI’s Indica and 
the Jain Kalakachdryakathanaka, 1 sometimes with 
romantic details unconnected with, but comparable 
to, the Ramagupta story. 

We have already noted the ascription to Vikrama- 
ditya from about the 8th century A.D. of the era of 58 
B. C. The reckoning is now styled the Vikrama Samvat 2 
but it is cited under other names in records of the pre- 
Gupta and Gupta epochs. The attribution became 
widely popular from about the eleventh century A. D. 
and later, as we learn from Alberunl, the Jain writers 
including Merutunga, and others. 3 To the spread of 
Vikrama’s fame as an epoch-maker, the institutor of an 
era, the Jainas made distinct contributions. 

The earlier tradition regarding Vikrama’s patro¬ 
nage of scholars and culture was embellished by a host 
of writers. For instance, Kalhana who may have con¬ 
fused f->lladitya Harsha, or some other king bearing the 
name Harsha, with Vikramaditya introduces the story 
of the poet Matrigupta who was patronised by Vikrama 
and was rewarded with the throne of Kashmir. The 

1. C. /. XI# xxvijff; cf. W. Norman Brown, Kalakdchdryakath& } 

Fp. 5213. 

2. Cf. Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions, No. 17 ( Vikvamasatkvat$ara$ate• 

shu) of 794, No. 27 (Kdlasya Vikram&khyasya) of 898, etc,, No. 1# 

{Sa*hvalsaraiataif} M&laveS&n&m) of 795, etc. 

3. tmi, AHf . t 1914,Pp; U8ff; C.7.1.,II, P.xxviii. 
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most interesting of the stories is that which represents 
Vikramaditya as a Hindu Maecenas who extended his 
patronage to the Navaratna or "Nine Gems”, indicating 
nine literary men who are reputed to have shed lustre 
on Vikrama’s court: 

Dhanvantari-Kshapanak-Amarasiihha-&anku- 
Vetdlabhatta-Gha^akarpara-Kdlidasah j 

Khyato Vardhamihiro nripateh sabhdydtn 
ratndni vai Vararuchir navci Vikramasya // 

A Gaya inscription refers to this tradition. But it 
has been branded by scholars as a forgery; it is, however, 
known to works like the Jyotirviddbharana} The story 
is immensely popular throughout India.even to this day; 
but doubts have been entertained about its authen¬ 
ticity. The date of eight of the Nine Gems is uncertain, 
only that of Varahamihira seems to have been noted by 
a reliable authority. Early in the eleventh century 
Alberunl clearly and definitely connected a date, cor¬ 
responding to 505 A. D., with Varahamihira’s Panchasid- 
dhantikdP Curiously enough, the same date for the great 
astronomer was, according to Kern, supplied to Hunter 
by the Pandit as of Ujjain, and was later published by 
Colebrooke. A commentator, apparently of mediaeval 
times, records a tradition that Varahamihira died in 587 
A. D. This view was accepted.by Bbau Daji and se¬ 
veral other scholars who opined that the date 505 A. D. 
may have had reference to Varahamihira s birth. None 
of our authorities, e. g., Alberunl and the commentator 
in question, says anything that admits of an interpreta- 
tion supporting the last surmise. The only facts beyond 

1. Some scholars find in the word navah& of the passage navaka vilasatiti 

in Subandhu's V&savadatt& a reference to the Navaratna. lhis 
s U8$ e stion, however, is extremely dubious and unconvincing 

2. Sachau, II, V , 7. 
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dispute are that Varahamihira knew Aryabhata who 
was born at Kusumapura in 476 A. D. and began to 
write in or about 499 A. D. This by itself does not pre¬ 
clude the possibility of Varahamihira having begun his 
literary career in 505 A. D., as suggested by Alberunl. 
There is no reason why'the evidence of the Khivan 
mathematician should be discarded in favour of a tra¬ 
dition recorded by a late commentator. If the date 505 
A. D. for the PanchasiddHantika be accepted, then the 
great astronomer must have witnessed the epoch of 
Budhagupta 6rl-Vikrama and perhaps also that of one or 
more of his predecessors who bore the title Vikramaditva. 
There is, it may be added here, no contemporary archaeo¬ 
logical evidence regarding the existence of a king styled 
Vikramaditya in the sixth century. 1 Of the other eight 
gems Kshapanaka, &afiku, Vetalabhatta and Ghata- 
karpara are little more than mere names. 2 Tradition 
connects a Varamchi with the Nandas. But Vararuchi, 
author of the Prakfitaprakd&a, may plausibly be assigned 
to the age of the. Imperial Guptas. 3 Dhanvantari, au¬ 
thor of a medical glossary, is perhaps not later than the 
lexicographer Amarasiiiiha who can hardly be placed 
before Kllidasa. 4 Amara’s lexicon is alleged to have 
been translated in China in 561-66 A.IV Some scholars 
find reference to one or other of the Gupta Vikrama- 
dityas and to Kumaragupta in the titles respectively 
of the VikraniorvaHya and the Kimdrasambhava of 
Kalidasa; but these are of an extremely dubious value 

\ For Yaioclharman, see ante. For the value of the Jyoti rvid&bbeitG # u, 

see Fleet,/. R. A. S. t 1911, P. 696f 

2, For the ascription, to so^ne of these, of literary compositions see 

Keith, Hist. Sans. Lit , P.76, ct 152,200f, 231. 

3. D. C. Sircar, Grammar of the Prahrit Language, P. 3, 

4. Keith, op. cit., P. 76. 

5, Max i toiller, Indio, What It CanTeach P.328, 
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in determining chronology. There is no clear and un¬ 
ambiguous reference in the genuine works of Kalidasa 
to his intimate relation with the Gupta court.. It is, 
however, possible that the great poet lived in the fifth 
century in the age of one or more of the Gupta 
Vikramadityas and thus came to be associated in po¬ 
pular mind with the tradition relating to Vikrama s 
patronage of literature. The first historical notice of 
Kalidasa to which a definite date can be assigned is that 
in the Aihole inscription, of 634 A. D.\ He is also men¬ 
tioned about the same time by Bana in the Har.shacharita 
In the Mdlavikagnimitra Kalidasa refers to Bhasa as a 
dramatist of established repute. If this Bhasa can be 
identified with the author of the Trivandrum Plays, the 
reference may serve as marking the upper limit of Kali¬ 
dasa’s date. The author of the Trivandrum Plays has 
been considered by competent scholars 2 to be later 
than ASVaghosha (c. second century A. IX). The verse 

' ; .X. * ■ */ 

I main sagaraparyantam Himavadvindhyakundiilam / 
Mahlm ekatapatrankdm Rajasirhhah praSastu nah // 

accords well with the age of the Imperial Guptas, even 
if Rajasiriiha is not actually the same as Sithhavikt'ama, 
or Narendrasiihha, Chandragupta II. And scholars there¬ 
fore may be. right in placing the author of the plays 
nearer to the age of Kalidasa than to the epoch of 
A$'/aghosha. 3 Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa (IV. 67-68, cf. 
Vallabhadeva’s commentary) 4 suggests that at the time 
of its composition the Hunas were still living on the 
Vafikshu or Oxus with its affluents, immediately to the 

f Kalidasa mentioned in theTirodi Plates can hardly bfe identified with 
the great poet without further evidence. 

2. Cf. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, P.93. 

3. Keith, op. cit., P.94. 

4. Cf. Pa that, hid. Ant,, 1912, Pp, 265«. 
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north of the saffron-producing country of Kapiia* 
through which the war-steeds of Raghu had evidently to 
pass (cf. lagnakunkumakesaran). This fact woxild point 
to a date earlier than that of the Bhitari inscription of 
Skandagupta. 2 The description of Indumatl’s svayath- 
vara in the same work points to a period when the king 
of Magadha occupied a position of pre-eminence and was 
held in special honour. Attention may be invited to 
the passage :— 

Kamam nripah santu sahasraSo’nye 

rajanvatlfn dhur anena bhumim / 

nakshatr atdra.gr ahasaihkuldpi 

jyotishmatl Chandramasaiva rdtrih JJ {Raghu., VI. 22). 

The Magadhan king alone, of all the rulers assem¬ 
bled, is represented as receiving a praiidma from the 
princess of Vidarbha (VI. 25) or Berar. Reference in 
the works of Kalidasa to astronomical terms like horn, 
iifhcha and jamitra has been taken by scholars to sug¬ 
gest a date later than 350 A. D. 3 It is also believed * 
that the Mandasor inscription of Vatsabhatti (473 A. D.) 
is later than the great poet’s work. 4 Above all it is 
significant that according to mediaeval commentators 
like Dakshinavartanatha (twelfth century) and Malli- 
natha (fourteenth century), who were presumably free 
from the predilections of modern theorists, Kalidasa 
was a contemporary of the dchdrya (Buddhist logician) 
Difmaga ( cf. Meghaduta, 14 ) who is usually assigned 
to the fifth century. These facts taken together sug¬ 
gest that KSlidasa lived in or about the fifth century and 
may have been a contemporary of one or more of the 

1. Cf. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, P. 122. 

2. Cf. VerseS, Select Inscriptions , p. 315 . 

3. Keith, Sanskrit Drama , P. 146. 

4. Keith, op. eit.,P. 176;BUMer./ai. Ant., XLII, 1912, P. 8 (reprint). 
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Gupta Vikramadityas. He sings the glory of a great 
empire which had its seat in AyodhyS (cf. the Gaya 
Plate of Samudragupta and the story of ParamSrtha) 
and probably lived to see its downfall and temporary 
restoration which put off for a time the final collapse. 
At the same time he gives sufficient hints that in the 
State-system known to him Magadha occupied the place 
of honour. 

We have already strayed somewhat from the 
main line of our enquiry. VikramSditya is a promi¬ 
nent figure in the annals and tales of our land. The 
ages have not blurred his memory or. dimmed the halo 
that surrounded his majestic features. Fascinating in 
history he is simply superb in legend. The Vikrama- 
dityacharita sums up the achievements of a glorious epoch 
rather than those of an illustrious reign — an epoch when 
India enjoyed the blessings of peace and good govern-* 
ment, when foreign invaders could not violate the 
frontiers of the country with impunity, and the muses 
poured forth in spontaneous abundance ail that arms the 
breast and charms the soul. 


fill 


ANCIENT INDIAN LIFE AS DEPICTED IN THE 
WORKS OF KALIDASA 

By 

C. R. Narasimha Sastri, Mysore 

It is not an easy task to draw the line between fact 
and fiction in Kalidasa’s writings since they are, for the 
most part, imaginative in character. 1 he rich and glow-, 
ing imagination of the poet is sure to mislead us, at every 
turn, if we take his works as nothing but records of 
pictures of contemporary life. If, on the other hand, 
we treat them as the products of pure imagination, we 
shut our eyes to very precious facts about the life of the 
times. The safest course, therefore, is to consider them 
as idealised pictures of contemporary society. 

Though the date of Kalidasa is still a matter of 
controversy, we may safely infer from his works that he 
lived under some benevolent imperialism and in an 
age of marked Brahmanical influence. Stray en¬ 
counters with foreigners like the Greeks and Persians 
* there might have been; but these did not interfere with 
the material, prosperity and happiness which gave rise 
to art and literature of the highest excellence. Kali¬ 
dasa’s age was, certainly, not that of any kind of 
upheaval—political, economic, or religious, 
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Political Conditions.— 

A good insight into the number and distribution of 
the kingdoms into which the India of Kalidasa’s time 
was divided can be had from the description of Raghu’s 
‘Digvijaya’ or ‘World-conquest’. There is a strong body 
of critical opinion which maintains that this description 
is based on the conquests of the patron of Kalidasa. 
Whatever be the truth underlying this view, there can 
be no doubt that in describing the countries conquered 
by a Puranic king like Raghu Kalidasa fully utilises his 
knowledge of the various kingdoms constituting the 
India of his day. This Digvijaya as well as the descrip¬ 
tions of the different kings by the companion of Indu- 
matl as she leads the princess along in the marriage pavi¬ 
lion give us an interesting glimpse into the main king¬ 
doms and their leading characteristics. The Suhnras, 1 2 
in the East, are represented as believers in the doctrine 
that discretion is the better part of valour. We learn 
that the people of Vanga 3 4 (Bengal) had a strong navy. 
The Utkalas 5 (Orissa) exhibited great readiness in show¬ 
ing the way to Kalinga (Northern Cirears) than in op¬ 
posing Raghu. The king of Kalinga was more manly 
and offered opposition with a strong force of elephants.* 
We hear of Raghu’s soldiers ‘drinking cocoanut wine 
in betel leaves’ 5 in the Kalinga country. Raghu then 
marches to the South and reaches the slopes of the Malaya 
mountain 6 (South-Eastern boundary of Mysore). The 
fragrance of cardamom trodden to dust by the horses.is 

1. Raghmathia (*»«.) IV. 35 (N. S. Edition). 

2. R., IV. 36. 

3. R., IV. 38. 

4. R., IV. 40. 

5. R., IV. 42. 

6. R., IV. 46. 
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referred to. 1 The Pandyas 2 (Tinnevelly) unable to give 
battle to the invader instead gave offerings of valuable 
pearls. The Keralas 3 (Canara) were then subdued with 
equal ease. The invasion of the Paraslkas 4 5 (Persians 
and North-West Frontier tribes) was next undertaken 
by Raghu. Kalidasa's description in this context 
leads us to wonder whether the Paraslkas were regarded 
as identical with the Yavanas. We get a picturesque 
description of the battle-field strewn with the severed 
heads of the Paraslkas which, with their long and thick 
beards, resembled bee-hives. 3 The reference to the 
removal of the head-gear by the Paraslkas in. token ef 
acknowledgement of their defeat clearly points to the 
western origin of the tribe. 6 7 Raghu’s march to the North 
and North-East takes him to the banks of the Sindhu (a 
river in Kashmir) where his horses shook off from their 
manes' the saffron flowers that had clung to them.' The 
Hunas were next encountered in the North and sub¬ 
dued. 8 The Kambojas (inhabitants of Hindu Kush 
Mountains) who were next attacked are described as 
possessed of splendid horses, the best of which they 
presented to Raghu. 9 The ^Himalayan hill tribes were 
then encountered. 10 The king of Pragjyotisha (Western 
Bhotan and Eastern Assam) was next subdued 11 and he 
was followed by the king of Kamarupa (Upper Assam), 
who made a present of excellent elephants. 12 

1 . ft., IV. 47. 

2. R., IV. 49. 

3. R., IV. 54. 

4. R., IV. 60. 

5. ft., IV. 63. 

6. R., IV. 64. 

7. ft., TV. 67. 

8. ft.. IV. 68. 

9. ft., IV. 69-70. 

10. ft., IV. 77. 

11. ft., IV. 81. 

12. ft., IV. 83. 
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In the course of the description of ' Indumatl’s 
‘Svayamvara’ we find references to some more kingdoms. 
Mention is made of Magadha 1 (Bihar) with its capital 
Pataliputra whose women are noted for _ their beauty. 2 3 
Anga’ (near Bhagalpur) country is not associated with 
any special excellence. But AvantI (near Dholpur) 
.kingdom with its capital at Ujjain is described with 
Kalidasa's characteristic love and pride. 4 The kingdom 
of Anupa on the banks of the Jumna 5 and the country 
of tmrasena 6 are described as noted for their Puranic. 
importance. 

Parties of marauders who attacked tourists and 
caravans were not unknown. We get in the Malavikag- 
nimitra a vivid picture of the onslaught of such a tribe 
"wearing peacock plumes which hung down to their 
ears and with quivers strapped between their shoulders 
they charged with bows in hand. Their attack was 
irresistible." 7 The frontiers of kingdoms were protected 
by fortresses in which garrisons were stationed. 

Royal Life : Its Duties and Pleasures.— 

Kalidasa’s conception of an ideal king can be in¬ 
ferred from his descriptions of Puranic monarchs 
like Dillpa and historical rulers like Agnimitra. Ad¬ 
ministration is, after all, a burden and the man who 
successfully shoulders this burden renders a great ser¬ 
vice. Unlike the average ruler who miserably clings to 
power and wealth at all costs, the ideal kings of Kali¬ 
dasa are ever ready to renounce power and pomp and 

1. R., vi. 20. 

2. R„ VI. 24. 

3. R., VI. 27. 

4. R., VI. 32 ff. 

5. R., VI. 37. 

8. R., VI. 45. 

7. M&lemk&gnimitra [=Mil.)V. 10 (N.S.Edition). 
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adopt an ascetic mode of life. Fearless of -death and 
boldly welcoming dangers and difficulties they are great 
heroes and conquerors. They lead a saintly life in 
their old age and voluntarily cast aside their mortal coil 
by a Yogic process. 

We may be sure that, this conception of the ideal 
king was not far removed from actuality and to a large 
extent consisted in the idealisation of existing conditions. 
The ruler is endowed with splendour, majesty, pomp and 
power. No amount of familiarity can lead a subject to 
take liberties with the king who is regarded as almost 
a superman. The observations of the two dancing- 
masters in the court of* Agnimitra about their ruler 
are significant. One of them says, “The king is neither 
unfamiliar nor repellent. Yet I approach him with 
trepidation. Like the mighty ocean he appears new to 
me at every . moment.'’ 1 The remarks of the second 
confirm this impression from a different point of view. 
“My entrance to the court-hall has received the approval 
of the officer stationed at the door. My escort is one 
whose duties keep him very near the royal' throne. 
Yet the majesty emanating from the person of the king 
is such that it beats down my gaze and silently but 
forcibly keeps me aloof.’’ 2 

The life of tire king was one of very heavy res¬ 
ponsibilities and risks. When he undertook a Digvijaya 
either with the object of performing a sacrifice like the 
ASvamedha which symbolised the supremacy of his sway 
or with the object of extending and consolidating his 
kingdom by subduing his rivals and neighbours, failure 
to win victory was attended with disastrous consequences. 
With the danger of foreign invasion ever present 


1. Mil., X. 11. 

2. Mat., X. 27. 
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ia the horizon it was necessary to be perpetually 
vigilant to protect oneself against treachery, captivity, 
or death. Such vigilance presupposes a life of intense 
activity and a high degree of efficiency in all branches 
of personal as well as state activity. Such a life will 
naturally have the effect of leading one to make the 
most of the present which is real, in preference to a fu¬ 
ture which is uncertain. This state of things helps us 
to understand the atmosphere of adventure, heroism and 
romance in which the king moved from day to day. 

Testimony to the personal valour of the king is 
afforded by the description of incidents like the combat 
of Prince Aja against Ins disappointed rivals during his 
journey back from the Svayamvara pavilion, the frequent 
allusions to the assistance rendered by mortal kings 
even to a divinity like lndra, and constant reference to 
the mighty arm of the king ensuring perfect peace and 
security in the remotest corners of his dominions. A 
more tangible and conspicuous evidence of such heroism 
is, of course, afforded by the descriptions of the Digvi- 
jayas which, as already stated, are idealised pictures of 
actual events. The season generally chosen for such 
Digvijayas was the Sarad or Autumn when the rains 
have ceased and the earth, free from mire, can be safely 
traversed by the army. On an auspicious day selected 
by the astrologers the prescribed religious rites would 
be performed around the sacrificial fire, the state horse 
duly worshipped, omens consulted and the procession 
would start through the capital along streets gaily 
decorated with flowers, banners and streamers, and lined 
on both sides by lofty balconies. Handfuls of ‘laja' or 
fried paddy were showered on the king by aged ladies. 1 
The king would be escorted by six kinds of forces com- 


1 . k.,iv:>27. 
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posed of elephants, horses, chariots, soldiers, sailors and 
foresters. The chief weapons of warfare were the sword, 
the bow and arrow, and the spear. The wild tribes 
appear to have depended chiefly on slings, in the use of 
which they were so skilled that they could successfully 
oppose even regular armies by deluging them with a 
shower of stones. 1 Whenever an enemy submitted to 
the conqueror without opposition, it was an invariable 
chivalrous custom to restore the kingdom to him.. In 
the case, however, of monarchs who offered opposition, 
the booty which might consist of gold, precious stones, 
elephants, horses, chariots and, sometimes, accomplish¬ 
ed girls would be collected and transported to enrich 
the capital. It is noteworthy that we find no reference 
to the enslavement or dishonouring of wives and 
daughters of the vanquished kings. At the conclusion 
of such conquests the king is generally represented as 
celebrating a grand sacrifice and distributing the wealth 
On a lavish scale. This seems to indicate that the 
guiding motive of these expeditions was not avarice 
so much as assertion of power. 

Side by side with such heroism, and adventure 
there was a good deal of romance in the daily life of the 
king. The immemorial custom of polygamy was the 
Older of the day. this institution had been so long 
established and the king’s right to a multiplicity of wives 
so unquestion ingly accepted that the utmost that even 
the lelatives of a girl newly added to an already popu¬ 
lous harem could expect was that she should be treated 
on a footing ot equality with the other royal wives. 

I he piesence of such an institution together with the 
numerous conventional restrictions inevitably asso~ 
ci ated with t he exalted position of a king lent a spice of 

1. It., IV. 77. ~ ~ ~ ' 
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charm and adventure to the love-intrigues which would 
otherwise be drab arid commonplace. The social code 
of the day required that even when he was actually en¬ 
gaged in new adventure of love a king should not ride 
roughshod over the feelings of the women already married 
to "him. It was natural that, in these circumstances, 
he should depend upon the help of a number of inter¬ 
mediaries the most important of whom was the Vidu- 
shaka or the court-jester who is often referred to by the 
significant epithet of iSIarma-Sachiva (Pleasure-Minister). 
The maid-servants and companions of the hero and 
the heroine often play an equally important part, in 
the furtherance of such intrigues. Yet, in spite of the 
cleverness and resourcefulness of these intermediaries, 
there arose situations escape from which taxed the 
ingenuity of the king to the utmost. Among the many 
aspects of these intrigues that may not appeal to 
modern taste there is one outstanding and glorious fact 
that distinguishes these love-episodes from their Euio- 
pean counterparts. The most scrupulous regard was 
paid to the honour of a married woman. Even a no¬ 
toriously debaucherous king like Agnivarna is described 
as confining all his amours to his queens and members 
of the prostitute class. 

Kalidasa gives u- a number of interesting glimpses 
into the daily life of the king. The king would be 
awakened in the morning from his slumber by the sweet 
strains of the barcls. The ablution and decoration 
would then follow and would not be missed even when 
the king was out hunting in the forests. The ruler 
would, then probably occupy the seat Dharmasana from 
which he administered justice to his subjects. A 
group of Yavana ladies is described as waiting upon the 
king even in his camps. As the approach of midday 
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was announced by the conches and beat of drums as 
well as by the bards the king would leave the judgement 
seat and proceed to take his food. Here is a picturesque 
description of a. noon in the palace. 1 “The swans repose 
with half-closed eyes in the shade of the lotus leaves in 
the pleasure-ponds; on account of the oppressive heat 
the sloping roofs of the palaces, the usual haunts of the 
pigeons, are shunned by them; the thirsty peacock 
follows the movement of the water-wheel eager to 
catch the drops as they are thrown out. The sun is 
blazing with the full force of all his rays.” This was the 
hour of the day which the king might call his own. But 
even this was sometimes encroached upon as on the 
occasion of ^akuntala’s arrival at the court. The even¬ 
ing scene in the palace is described as lovely even by the 
chamberlain himself. 2 “The peacocks appear carved, as 
it were, as they l'est on their perches languid with sleep; 
the thick fumes of incense issuing out of the lattices, are 
indistinguishable from the pigeons reposing under the 
sloping roofs. The venerable matrons of the harem, 
diligent in the discharge of their duties, are allotting 
auspicious evening lights to their appointed spots decked 
with floral offerings.” 

Arts and Letters.— 

The society pictured to us in the works pf Kali¬ 
dasa appears to have reached the high-water mark of 
cultural and artistic achievement. The details relating 
to sculpture and architecture are meagre as compared 
with the flood of information bearing on the. arts of 
painting, music and dancing. We find mention of fre¬ 
scoes, group-portraits and free-hand drawing. A 

1. MB,!., II. 12. 

2. Vikvamorva&iya (* V.) III. 2 (N. S. Edition). 
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remarkable fact common to every variety of painting is 
the absence of all reference to copying from a model. 
The artist is expected to carry in his mind a vivid image 
of the scene or person to be portrayed and the skill con¬ 
sists in the extent to which he succeeds in making his 
picture faithful to his mental image. Defects in the 
picture are invariably attributed to slackness in con¬ 
centration. Thus, when King Agnimitra finds Malavika 
even lovelier than her portrait he charges the artist with 
defective concentration. A very high degree of excel¬ 
lence was often achieved in landscape painting. We find, 
in the &akuntala, an interesting reference to the skill with 
which King Dushyanta has brought out the elevations 
and depressions in his picture of Kanva’s hermitage. 
‘‘My gaze stumbles, as it were, at the heights and depths 
in the picture” says the Vidushaka in appreciation. 1 The 
chief method of consolation open to the separated lover 
was the drawing of the beloved’s portrait. The degree 
of realism which was achieved in the painting of animal 
figures is indicated by the reference to the ferocity with 
which the lion attacked the elephants in the frescoes of 
ruined Ayodhya. 2 An invariable item in the -elaborate 
ritual of women’s decoration was. the painting of the 
cheeks and artistic application of lac-dye round the 
soles of the feet. There are frequent allusions to ele¬ 
phants whose bodies were painted in vivid colours in 
artistic designs. The wide prevalence of such a high 
degree of excellence in painting was in no small measure 
due to the royal patrons who were themselves excellent 
artists or at any rate able connoisseurs of art. 

The great art of music flourished in no less degree 
than painting. Sweet melodies could keep an entire 

VI, P. 208 (N. S. Edition). 

2. i?., xvi. ie. 
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audience spell-bound in admiration. Women who may 
not have been lettered were nevertheless cultured enough 
to be able to compose songs about their sweet-hearts, set 
them to new melodies and play them on the Vina. The 
tendency of sweet strains to induce sadness is alluded to. 1 
Music was often combined with dancing and the meaning 
of the musical piece conveyed in a highly elaborated 
language of gesture. Music formed an integral part of 
dramatic representation and elaborate musical melodies 
were employed to heighten the emotional effect. The 
mansions of the rich, especially the royal palaces, con¬ 
tained separate apartments called music-halls, which 
very probably often served as theatres also. Thp chief 
musical instruments mentioned are the Vina, the flute and 
the drum. 

Perhaps the most highly developed of the arts 
was that of dancing which for-the greater part consisted 
in a combination of graceful movement, melodious music 
and expressive gesture.. The art was cultivated by the 
young ladies in the households of the rich and an ela¬ 
borate course of instruction invariably preceded any 
public exhibition of the art. In some of the royal house¬ 
holds the king and the queen had separate dancing- 
masters attached to their establishments. Most of these 
teachers cultivated the art as one of hereditary pro¬ 
fession and were consequently deeply attached to it 
with the result that they were keen on maintaining a 
high standard of excellence. Even more than the 
salary 2 and the frequent presents paid to such dancing- 
masters the chief incentive to the progress of the art 
was provided by the personal interest taken by the ruler 
v who often arranged for exhibitions of the art and wit- 

1. V. 2. 

2. Mil., P. 7. 
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nessed them along with the elite of the court. Dancing 
in its threefold aspect entered into theatrical representa¬ 
tion to such a degree that both of them were designated 
by the same term. Dancing was not merely a matter 
of secular interest but formed an integral part of the 
daily religious worship in the temples. This religious 
dancing, strangely enough, was confined to the women of 
the prostitute class. We are fortunate in possessing 
in the Malavikagnimitra a description of an ideal dance 
as well as an ideal dancer. Pandita KaufiikI, who was 
appointed to judge the relative merits of the two dancing- 
masters of Agnimitra’s court on the basis of the training 
imparted by them to their respective pupils, expresses 
her appreciation of the dancing of Malavika, the pupil of 
Ganadasa, in the following words . 1 “The sense of the 
piece was well brought out by her limbs which were 
eloquent with expression; .the movement of her feet 
kept perfect time; the artist identified herself with 
each mood; graceful were the gestures of the hands; ges¬ 
ture and sentiment were so closely allied that the least 
change in the one indicated a change in the other, while 
the- interest of the piece remained unabated.” The 
following description of Malavika by the king, in the 
same drama, helps us to get a clear conception of the 
physical excellences of a female dancer . 2 “With wide 
eyes her face is as lovely as the autumnal moon; her 
arms slope down from the shoulders; her chest is small, 
the breasts high and compact; the sides of the body are 
planed, as it were; her hips are full and her toes curved. 
In short, her body is 'fashioned to suit the ideal figure 
in a dancing-master's mind.” That this art enjoyed a 
high status is shown by the famous tribute found in 

1. mi., ir. 8. 

2. Mil., II. 3. 
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the same play . 1 "The sages describe this (art of danc¬ 
ing) as a peaceful sacrificial ritual appealing to the eyes 
of the gods; the two styles of this art find expression in 
Siva's manifestation as ArdhanarlSvara; the activities 
of the world springing from the three Gunas are all found 
mirrored here with all their emotional colouring; this 
is the one art that pleases all in spite of their varied 
tastes." 

It is a pity that only fragmentary information is 
available to us about the stage of the time. We have 
references to cultivated and critical audiences, directors 
skilled in the training of actors, enaclment of female 
parts by women, the use of curtains, the existence of a 
green-room, the custom of beginning a drama with a 
song about one of the seasons, and the overwhelmingly 
important part that gesture played in the representation. 
From some of the stage directions found in Kalidasa’s 
plays we can safely conclude that the science of gesture 
had been developed and cultivated to a remarkably high 
degree. The fact, that the audience was well trained 
in understanding this gesture-language helped the 
actors to keep the stage clear of a good deal of rubbish 
which, under the guise of realism, disfigures the present- 
day stage. Front the prologue in the Malavikagnimitra 
we learn that Bhasa, Saumilla, and Kaviputra were 
amongst the celebrated dramatists whose plays were 
usually enacted. We must however guard against the 
impression spread by superficial readers that Kalidasa 
himself entertained a high regard for these dramatists 
of old. No one whom the gods have endowed with the 
literary sense, as distinguished from the literal sense, 
can fail to see that the whole spirit of the prologue is one 
of a challenge to the current celebrity of these authors 


1. Mil., i. 4. 
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and a subtle but Arm confidence on the part of youthfui 
Kalidasa in the superioiity, or at any rate non- 
inferiority, of his own work to those of the 
ancients.. 

Kalidasa’s scholarship as distinguished from its 
poetic genius may be taken to typify the learning of a 
highly educated Brahmana of Iris time. If we remember 
that Kalidasa was primarily a poet, his astonishing width 
of learning helps us to imagine the depth and profundity 
of the erudition of those who devoted their whole life 
to two or three branches of learning. There is no 
' doubt that Kalidasa had great veneration for the 
Vedas, especially for Upanishadic thought. His 
close acquaintance with Manu and the Bhagavadgltd 
is beyond dispute. Of the DarSanas, the Yoga and the 
Sankhya receive special attention. It is curious that of 
the two Epics practically little attention is paid by him 
to the Mahabhdrata in comparison with the Rdmdyana 
which, along with its author Valmlki, is more than 
once mentioned with great love and respect. The 
works of Kalidasa are studded with references to va¬ 
rious Puranic episodes. There is no doubt that he was 
a keen student of Paninian grammar, though we find 
a few instances of departure from the rules of that ce¬ 
lebrated grammarian. No careful reader of the poet s 
works can fail to observe Kalidasa’s knowledge of astro- 
logy and astronomy. Allusion lias already been made 
to his mastery of the arts of music and dancing, and 
his insight into the arts of painting and sculpture. His 
close knowledge of Kamasastra is evidenced b\ his 
erotic descriptions. The very fact that he was a celebrity 
probably even in his own time is ample testimony to 
the critical capacity and literary judgement of his con¬ 
temporaries. If the culture of his time can be compared 
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to a mighty tree, Kalidasa may be aptly described as its 
best and most delicious fruit. 

The Position of Women.— 

It is worthy of note that the women describedby 
Kalidasa mostly belong to two categories, divine beings 
and aristocratic humans. Subject to this limitation 
the place of woman in society, her ideals, hopes, aspira¬ 
tions and trials are vividly portrayed. The first point 
that strikes a close student of Kalidasa is the high re¬ 
gard in which he holds women. He says in his own 
words that “It is a matter of unconcern whether a per¬ 
son is male or female. It is character which good men 
admire .” 1 Nevertheless it would be incorrect to assume 
that woman was regarded as having a destiny of her 
own and enjoyed in every respect a status equal to that 
of man. As a wife her life is linked at every step with 
that of her husband. In an isolated passage she is even 
referred to as a mere object of sensual pleasure. In his 
praise of the Paiivratd or the ‘faithful wife’ Kalidasa 
is only voicing the sentiment of the entire Hindu 
people. Parvatl, as a young bride, is led to the mar¬ 
riage pandal by Pativratas.* The feet of Slta, the 
Pativrata par excellence, are described as so holy that 
the head of Bharat a, as he touches them in salutation, is 
hallowed . 3 A Pativrata never fails to further the in¬ 
terests of her husband or follow his path. A special 
sanctity attaches to a woman whose husband and 
children are alive. Such a woman is generally selected 
from among relatives to deck a young bride . 4 It is the 
Purandhrls or matrons that are desci ibecl as having a 

1. Kum&rasaihbhava (=K.)-VI. 12. 

2. K VII. 12. 

3. R., XIII. 78. 

4. K., VII. 6. 
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special knack in the matter of fixing up marriages . 1 
The wife is the chief guide for the husband in the choice 
of a son-in-law . 3 The frequency of ill-assorted couples 
is a favourite notion of Kalidasa . 3 

In Hindu social life the daughter occupies a unique 
position that cannot be easily realised by outsiders. 
The early age at which the girl begins to undertake 
even onerous household tasks, the seclusion from the 
turmoils of the outside world, the consequent closeness 
of attachment to the family, the naturally patient and 
loving disposition of the girl as compared with the tur¬ 
bulence, aggressiveness and possessiveness of the average 
* boy, the necessity of marrying her at a relatively early 
age, the unknown persecutions that may await her at 
her mother-in-law’s home, the thought that a tenderly 
reared girl may be subjected to numerous minor and 
major cruelties without even the relief of giving ex¬ 
pression to them before sympathetic ears—these and a 
number of similar considerations invest the occasion of 
the daughter’s departure for her husband’s home with 
an atmosphere of peculiarly poignant sorrow. Well 
may Kanva, the bachelor sage, have exclaimed: "If I 
an ascetic should feel so much grief at the parting from 
a foster-daughter, how great should be the suffering of 
householders when they are to send away, for the first 
time, daughters who are their own flesh and blood.” 
Any loving Hindu father may feel confident that the 
saintly foster-father of &akuntala. for all his affection 
for her, could not have felt half the grief experienced 
by him at the first parting from his daughter. It is 
because Kalidasa has painted the pathos and tenderness 
of such parting in immortal words that the critical pub- 
^TTSTviTitt! ~ . ” * 

2. K., VI. 85. 

3. g., V. 15. 
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lie of India have acclaimed that act to be the best of the 
best of dramas. It is difficult to resist the temptation 
to dwell on the beauties of this act but exigencies of 
space render such resistance imperative. 

The main gmeral lessons conveyed in this act may 
be briefly summarised. The daughter should be re¬ 
garded as a trust and the father cannot consider the 
responsibility for the trust as discharged until she is 
suitably married and sent to her husband’s home. The 
most cherished wish of the newly wedded wife would 
be to win the love of her husband. However poignant 
a daughter’s grief may be at leaving her parental 
home for the first time, she is sure to become absorbed 
in the new duties of her husband’s family and feel the 
grief to a gradually diminishing .extent. Romantic 
love where the two parties pledge their affection without 
the knowledge of elders and relatives is apt to turn 
to bitter hatred later on. 

We may now turn to Kalidasa’s treatment of the 
love-intrigues in the polygamous environment of the 
royal circles. The existence of a well-populated harem 
was no bar. to the king’s ardent wooing and winning 
of a maiden on whom his heart is set. Kalidasa’s handl¬ 
ing of this theme often suggests that the hero, in spite 
of being much married, is experiencing the turbulence 
of true passion only in the episode that is being described. 
We have ample evidence to show that this love was far 
removed from, mere lust. True romantic love cannot 
easily be better expressed than in the folio ving words: 
“If the two parties are assured of mutual love, even 
death without hope of meeting each other is preferable 
to a union between the eager and the indifferent.” In 
the world of such romance the lover feels inclined to 
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envy even 9, tree like the Agoka which is believed to 
flower when it is gently kicked by a lovely maiden. We 
find that these coy and demure damsels that shrink from 
the slightest suggestion of forwardness are the first to 
assert their power over the hero the moment they are 
sure of their ground. The heroines of Kalidasa’s dramas 
are highly cultured and refined and are incapable of the 
slightest meanness and vulgarity. 

The ideal of physical beauty in woman finds ex¬ 
pression in the Yaksha’s description of his wife : "Slim, 
youthful, with pointed teeth, possessing lips looking like 
the ripe Bimba fruit, slender-waisted, with eyes like 
those of a frightened fawn, with deep navel, with languid 
gait due to heavy hips, with her form, slightly bent by her 
breasts, she is the first and the best work, as it were, 
of the Creator in the line of youthful women .” 1 The' 
frequent reference to the grace of movement and charm 
of look indicate the prevalence of an ideal of female 
beauty which discouraged fatness and uncouthness. 
A girl cannot expect a more charming personal compli¬ 
ment than to be told, as i-Sakuntala was by her friends, 
that with her by its side the tree appears to be com¬ 
panioned by a creeper. The sentiment underlying the 
statement that "beauty unadorned is adorned the most” 
was very popular and finds expression in various charm¬ 
ing ways. Before the women began to decorate Parvatl 
the bride, they are said to have tarried a while, their 
gaze overpowered by the unadorned beauty of her form . 2 
Genuine loveliness of form is described as lending charm, 
to ornaments themselves. Innate beauty is described as 
pleasing in all situations and possessed of the power to 
make anything serve as an embellishment of itself. 

1. Me gharri la II. 21. 

2. K„ VII. 13. 
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In spite of this, the iriborp and immemorial love 
of women for dress, decoration and ornaments found 
the fullest possible expression. A favourite material of 
dress was silk and we find an actual reference to the 
prevalence of China silk though not in the context of 
woman’s dress. Armlets, bracelets, ear-rings, anklets, 
pearl necklaces, elaborately carved girdles were all 
common. The custom of painting the cheeks, finger 
nails and the fringe of the soles of the feet has been al¬ 
ready mentioned. Young sprouts and fresh flowers 
figured largely in the daily ritual of personal adorn¬ 
ment. Scented water was used for bathing. Even 
when a number of ladies enjoyed water sports, various 
fragrant articles such as sandal powder were used and 
lent their fragrance to the entire pond or lake. The 
hair was often dried by the fumes of burning incense. 
Flowers were used not only for garlands but also as 
ear-ornaments. In the Meghaduta we find a reference 
to the pollen of the Lodhra flower being used as a kind 
of face-powder. The tender tresses at the top of the 
forehead appear to have been artistically fastened with 
flowers. Kalidasa is fond of describing flowers as secured 
within the flowing tresses before they were braided or 
plaited. Collyrium was applied to the eyes with a 
slender stick. The animation of youthful beauty is 
described as reinforced by the charm lent by wine. 
This seems to suggest that convivial gatherings of men 
and women in pleasure-gardens, especially in the 
evening, were familiar scenes at the time. Frequent 
allusion is made to a naive, though charming, belief 
that different varieties of trees would cease to be barren 
of flowers if young maidens administered the prescribed 
kinds of treatment such as a gentle kick for one, embrace 
for another, dance for the third and so on. Among the 
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favourite games of young girls was wliat may be termed 
“Sandheap Hide and Seek'", Some object would be 
hidden in one of several sandheaps and the chosen 
player would be required to discover the object. 
Dolls and balls were also common. 

In spite of all that has been said in praise of chastity 
we may be sure that the society of Kalidasa s day was, 
in no sense, puritanical. Woman played her full part in 
the social pleasures. The recurring mention of women 
secretly repairing to the haunts of their lovers is signi¬ 
ficant. One striking feature of this side of social life is 
that all these women of pleasure were, as far as we can 
gather, the women of the hetaera class or one’s own 
wives. The sanctity of married life appears to have 
been kept inviolate as has been already noted. 

Government.— 

Detailed information about government is not 
available. We know that the caste system as well as 
the four orders of life were respected very highly by the 
king and all violations of the rules relating to them se¬ 
verely punished. The king was himself trained in the 
science of Polity and was assisted by able ministers 
whose advice he rarely set aside. Many of these mi¬ 
nisters were hereditary and were prepared to lay down 
their life for their king. Though Kalidasa does not 
refer by name to any writer on the science of Politics, we 
may safely assume that the Aythukastyci of Kautilya was 
well known to him. In a verse in the Raghuvamka 
where there is a reference to the king making the extra 
population of a city settle in suburbs, Kalidasa employs 
the very phrase found in this context in Kautilya. As 
has been already noted, a king was advised to strike 
the mean between cold reserve and excessive familiarity. 
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He should guard his counsels very carefully and should 
not betray"them by word or gesture. In fact the result 
alone should help the people to infer the planning of the 
enterprise. The king should cultivate the habit of. 
persisting in his efforts till the attainment of success. 
He is expected to do for his subjects everything that a 
loving parent does for his children, training them, 
protecting them from danger, cherishing them, 
settling their disputes, and chastising the wicked 
among them. He was expected to encourage even 
outsiders if they were worthy and cast off the wicked 
even if they happened to be related to him. He 
was required to cherish the aims of duty, wealth and 
pleasure in a balanced manner without undue stress on 
any one of them to the exclusion of the other two. His 
revenue was derived from the taxes which consisted 
of one-sixth of the produce, tributes from feudatory 
chiefs and forfeiture of the property of those that 
died heirless. The notion that the king’s wealth was 
not to be used merely for his personal enjoyment but 
should be employed for the good of the people was ac¬ 
cepted by the ruler and the ruled alike. Even at the 
summit of temporal power the king never allowed him¬ 
self to be intoxicated by wealth and often voluntarily 
undertook the celebration of sacrifices that helped to 
distribute the wealth over a wide area; Many of the 
kings gloried in the title of ‘Rajarshi’ i. e. ‘Royal Saint’, 
the need for the frequent employment of which is one of 
the glories of Hindu civilisation. As soon as the heir- 
apparent was found capable of shouldering the respon¬ 
sibilities of the kingdom the ruling monarch would 
hasten to‘.transfer it to younger shoulders and betake 
himself to the forest to lead a life of asceticism and 
meditation. We do find in Kalidasa a reference to 
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princes desiring to possess the kingdom by nefarious 
means., but this is intended not as a statement of current 
practice but to enhance the greatness of the particular 
prince who was reluctant to deprive his father of the 
kingdom even when the father himself insisted on the 
transfer. 


Social and Religious Conditions.— 

Even if we bring together all the scattered references 
of a social character in Kalidasa’s writings we shall not be 
able to construct a complete picture of the social life of 
his day. We can only hope to get a glimpse here and a 
glimpse there at points where the life of the common 
man impunges on the life of the upper classes. We 
have, of course, much more information on the life and 
habits of royal folk. In the &akuntala we come across 
a fisherman who is more than a match in wit and clever¬ 
ness to the police officers who charge him with the theft 
of the royal signet-ring. He has all the impudence of 
his station in life and, in addition, the courage of the in¬ 
nocent man. He is not, in the least, ashamed of his 
profession. When his innocence is established and the 
officers whose ’fingers were itching to impale him’ view 
with disappointment and envy the fat purse presented 
to him by the king, he slyly asks them what' they now 
thought of the profession which they had ridiculed in 
sarcastic terms. The removal of all misunderstanding 
and the establishment of friendly relations , as soon as 
the fisherman offers fifty per cent of his acquisition as 
‘the price of flowers’, 1 a euphemistic epithet for ‘bribe’, 
indicate that human nature, especially in certain situa¬ 
tions and contexts, has remained practically unaltered. 
The fisherman’s evasion of direct answers to the queries 

1. VI, P. 187. 
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put to him, the impatience of the police constable at 
the prevarication of the supposed culprit and the ad¬ 
ministration’ of a rebuke to the constables by the higher 
officer, the king’s brother-in-law, are all characteristic. 

The period was marked by the celebration of na¬ 
tural festivals such as the spring festival. In this festi¬ 
val people freely squirted coloured water over one 
another from syringe-like contrivances. A favourite 
royal sport was the swing in the pleasure-garden at¬ 
tached to the palace. Gardens, both public and private, 
were a notable feature of the times. They contained, 
besides various kinds of fruit and flower trees, long rec¬ 
tangular ponds whose view was commanded by the 
windows of the palace apartments. The ‘Jalakrlda’ 
or ‘water-sport’ in the company of ladies was another 
favourite pastime. There are references to ‘pleasure- 
hills, which were, probably, artificial hillocks with terra¬ 
ces, walks, etc. Mention is made of mansions which 
were so constructed as to prove comfortable during 
all the seasons of the year. The inner apartments 
were rendered fragrant by burning incence in a censer 
carried around. In the Vikramorvaslya we get the 
description of a lovely scene in which the queen 
awaits oil the terrace of a crystal mansion the arrival 
of the king, as a preliminary to the. worship of the rising 
moon. The heat of summer was, as it were, attacked 
from various points. Shower-baths, fans, sandal water, 
the moon-stone, pleasure-gardens, moonlit terraces, per¬ 
fumed wine consecrated by the lips of the beloved,— 
these were some of the means adopted to make life plea¬ 
sant and enjoyable in a season that saps the vitality 
and induces enervation. It was a common practice for 
kings and nobles to keep parrots, min as, swans, pigeons, 
and. sometimes monkeys in the premises of dwelling 
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houses. Chariots drawn by horses were the common 
mode of conveyance. Special chariots suited for ladies 
are referred to. Palanquins of a square type were some 
times used. Princess Indumatl is said to have gone 
round the marriage pavilion seated in such a palanquin. 
We do not get many details about the delicacies of the 
time. We find reference, however, to pudding and 
savoury liquid preparations of the mango. 

Hunting was a sport, which, though theoretically 
condemned, was popular in practice. Both in the 
Raghuvam&a and the Sakmtala we find it defended in 
almost identical terms. The chief virtues associated 
with it are the slimming effect on the body, the oppor¬ 
tunity given to the hunter to watch the conflict of the 
hunted animal between fear and anger and the triumph 
experienced when the arrow succeeds in hitting a 
moving target. 1 


Coming to religious conditions, the most strik¬ 
ing point is the total absence of reference to Buddhism 
and Jainism. Hinduism was, of course, at its zenith. 
The recognition of the power and superiority of the 
Brahmana and the ascetic was universal. The belief 
in the potency of curses and in the truth of prophesies 
was equally common. Temples are referred to, but only 
of 6iva. We know that Kalidasa himself was a devotee 
of &iva, though he was too cultured to be a fanatic.The 
belief in the power of Yoga to give supernormal 
powers was recognised. The efficacy of Yajfias or religi¬ 
ous sacrifices was undoubted. The belief in rebirth and 
the power of the mind to recall, though subconsciously, 
the experiences of past birth are articles of faith with 
Kalidasa. In the case of good men the promptings of 


1. tf .MI. 5. 
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the heart can be taken, as guides for conduct. Holy 
places and their power to remove sin are alluded to. 
The cow enjoyed great sanctity. Omens and favourable 
constellations were consulted and determined one’s atti¬ 
tude to new undertakings. The effect of the moon on 
herbs and their phosphorescent radiance at night are 
frequently mentioned. On the whole, the society may 
be described as saturated with Hindu ideals, customs 
and beliefs. The Crowning point of this ideal, namely, 
the desire for freedom and escape from rebirth, forms 
the concluding prayer of the king in the Sakuntala. We 
may safely believe that it was the cherished prayer also 
of Kalidasa—the beloved poet of National India. 
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historicity op vikramaditya 

By 

H. C. Seth, Amraoti 

In a paper ‘Kharavela and Gardabhila’ published 
in the Nagpur University Journal (No. 8), I have suggested 
that Khgravela belonged to the 1st century B. C. and 
that Kharavela and Gardabhila may be identical. 
The following points suggest this identification : 

(1) The name ‘Gardabhila’ may be reminiscent of 
‘Kharavela’. One of the versions of the Kaiakacharya- 
Katha directly suggests that ‘Gardabhilla’ was the nick¬ 
name of the king. 1 Jayaswal had shrewdly observed: 
"As to the name ‘Gardabhila’ we may take the Puranic 
readings ‘Gardabhila’ and ‘Gardabhin’ and the Jain 
‘Gaddabhilla’ or ‘Gaddabhila’ and ‘Rasabha’ as Sanskri- 
tization of ‘Khara’ (ass) in ‘Khara-vela,’ and ‘vela’ was 
probably turned into ‘bhilla’ or ‘bhila’ alternatively, 
which finds echo in Somadeva’s story of the marriage 
of Vikramaditya with the daughter of Bhila, sovereign 
of Kalinga. Compare the Orissa stories making Khara- 
bhila I and Kharabhila II the last of the seven Bhila 

1. W. N. Brown: The Story oj K&laka, P. 106. This and some other 
versions of the 'Kalaka story give Darpana as another name of Garda¬ 
bhila. 
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Vamfei kings of Orissa beginning with Airabhila. 1 The 
Jain as gave the derivation from ‘ass’ as the story of she- 
ass of Gaddabhila at UjjayinI is giv r en in Kdlakdchdrya- 
Kathanaka, and Jinasena in 783 A. D. translated it by 
‘Rasabha-rajanah’ (‘ass Kings'), to whom he assigned 
100 years. ‘Khara’ was equated with ‘Garddlrablia’, 
‘Garddhabhin’ and ‘Garddhabhi-la’ (Prakrita: bom of a 
she-ass). I think, the forms ‘Garddabha-bhila’, 'Ga- 
ddabliila’, ‘Gardhabhin’, are contemporary, popular, 
probably caricatured, forms of unfamiliar ‘Khara-vela’ 
in Western India. The name could be easily carica¬ 
tured.The process of translation is evident through¬ 
out; c. g., jinasena-- ‘Rasabha-rajanah’ (‘the assine 

Kings')." 2 Jayaswal did not realise the full impli¬ 
cation of this suggestion, perhaps, because of his pre¬ 
occupation with the idea that Kharavela of the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription belonged to the second century 
B. C. If Kharavela is a figure of the 1st century B. C., 
he may be the founder of the Gardabhila dynasty of the 
Puranas. He and the dynasty founded by him were, 
perhaps, first nicknamed as Gardabhilas in the Puranas 
because of their patronisation of Jainism, as is fully evi¬ 
denced in the Hathigumpha and the Manchapuri cave 
inscriptions. The later-day Jain traditions also re¬ 
echoed the same nickname. 

(2) From the Jain sources we gather that Garda¬ 
bhila flourished in the first half of the first century B. C. 
According to the Kdlakdchdrya-Kathd, which is generally 
believed to have a nucleus of historical truth, Gardabhila 
was overthrown by the &akas, whom Kalaka brought to 
Saurashtra and thence to Ujjain from the western bank 
of the Indus. According to the Jain traditions, before 

7773s. xvi, r. m. 

2. JBORS, XVI, J?i>. 30S-307. 
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the commencement of the Vikrama era which synchro¬ 
nises with 58 B. C., we have 4 years assigned to the Bakas 
and before the Bakas 13 yeai's to Gardabhila.’ This will 
place Gardabhila’s reign from 75 to 62 B. C., ahnost the 
same period which could be assigned to Kharavela of 
the Hathigumpha inscription. 

(3) It seems that Gardabhila snatched Malwa from 
the Bu&gas, and also stemmed in that region the rising 
tide of the Atidhras, whose influence had reached Central 
India, as indicated by the Sanchi inscription of Krishna 
and Batakarni, second and third kings respectively of 
this dynasty. Kharavela ’s inscription also informs 
us of his westward conquests in disregard of Batakarni. 
His arms reached westwards as far as the land of the 
Bhojakas and the Rashtrikas. It is probable that his 
conquest also covered the region of Malwa, and he 
must have, destroyed the influence of the Andhra king 
Batakarni from this region also. 

(4) We may also compare the 13 years reign assigned 
to Gardabhila in the Jain traditions to the account of 
the activities of the thirteen years of Kharavela’s 
reign given in the Hathigumpha inscription. What 
actually happened to Kharavela in the fourteenth year, 
his inscription does not help us to make out. But one 
thing is clear that his career of conquest suddenly came 
to an end with the thirteenth year of his reign. If 
he lived beyond that he must have led exclusively a 
religious life. If the surmise that Kharavela is identi¬ 
cal with Gardabhila is correct, then likely his defeat at 
the hands of the Bakas in Malwa, as is suggested by 
Kalakticharya-Katha, brought his victorious career to 
an end. 

1. Merutun^a's Vichbrotfrey f. 
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(5) The Puranas suggest that there were seven kings 
in the Gardabhiia dynasty. 1 With this we may com¬ 
pare the seven kings mentioned in certain manuscripts, 
found in Orissa, as belonging to the dynasty to which 
Kharabhila (Kharavela) belonged.* 

(6) Both the Gardabhiia dynasty and the dynasty 
founded by Kharavela appear to be great patronisers of 
Jainism. The inscriptions of Kharavela, of his queen, 
and of Vakradeva, perhaps his successor, found in 
Udayagiri hill caves bear testimony to their intimate 
association with Jainism- The story of Kalaka brings 
Gardabhiia in close connection with the Jain com¬ 
munity and his son Vikramaditya is made out in the 
Jain traditions as an ardent follower of jainism. 

(7) Another important fact may be mentioned 
which may throw light on the identification of Garda¬ 
bhiia with Kharavela. According to the Kdlakdchdrya- 
Kathd Gardabhiia abducted and brought into his 
harem Kalaka’s sister, which enraged the latter and 
made him seek the help of the Sakas to destroy the 
powerful Gardabhiia. Kalaka, according to the tradi¬ 
tion:- preserved in the various versions of the Kdlakd- 
chdrya-Kaihd, was the son of Vajrasimha 3 (Prakrita: 
Vairisimha), king of Dhar (in Malwa). In one of the 
versions of the Kdlakddidrya-Kathd this Vajrasirhha, king 
of Dhar, is mentioned as hailing from Magadha. 4 This 
may indicate that Vajrasirhha perhaps belonged to one 
of the branches of the Suhga dynasty of Magadha. It 
may be surmised that Vajrasirhha may be Vajramitra 

1. Pargiter : Dynasties of the Kali Age, P. 72. 

2. JBURS, Vol. XVI (1930), P. 191. 

3. Brown; The Story of Kalaka, P. 98, and P. 52, Note 2. 

4. Ibid, Pp. 71 and 78. 
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mentioned in the Puranas as the 8 th king of the ^unga 
dynasty. 

We gather from Kharavela's inscription that 
one of his queens was of Vajra family . 1 The part of the 
inscription mentioning this queen has become obscure., 
ft is difficult to say whether it means that in the seventh 
year of his reign Kharavela married this lady or that 
she gave birth to a son. Tn the light of our suggestion 
that Gardabhila and Kharavela may be identical, it 
may be surmised that Kharavela’s queen of the Vajra 
family may be the sister of Kalaka and the daughter of 
Vajrasirhha, king of Dbar, according to the Kalakci- 
charya-Katha. This will then suggest.that Kalaka was 
annoyed with Gardabhila not only because he abducted 
his sister, but perhaps also because he snatched the 
kingdom of Phar or Eastern Mahva from his family . 2 

The identification of Kharavela and Gardabhila 
may give a new interest to'the question of the historicity 
of Vikramaditya, who according to persistent Indian 
traditions destroyed the Sakas and thereby earned 
the title of &ikari and who also started the Vikrama 
(or Malava) era, reckoned from 58-7 B. C. Kalakacharya- 
Katha informs us that the &akas, who defeated Gar da - 
bhila, themselves after some time were defeated and 
driven out of Ujjain by Vikramaditya, who established 
his own era. According to other Jain traditions Vikra¬ 
maditya was the son of Gardabhila and, four years after 
Gardabhila’s defeat, he drove the 6 akas out of Ujjain . 3 
According to the reckoning common amongst the Jaina-: 

1. JBORS, Vol. XIII, P. 227. 

2. Some of the stories in popular tradition connected with Vikramfiditja 

and his father Gandharvasenjj make out the latter as the king o 

Dharanagara. Penzer: Ocean of Stories, Vol. VI. 

3. Merutuhga's Vich&raSretfi. 
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it happened in 58-7 B. the initial date of the Vikrama 
era. That a certain Vikramaditya well-known for his 
liberality did flourish about this period is attested by 
the reference to him in the Prakrita work Gathasafta- 
Satil attributed to the Satavahana king Hala who 
belonged to the first or second century A. D. 

In the Udayagiri hill, which contains the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela, we have also in the 
Mafchapurl cave an inscription of Kharavela’s queen 
and another of Vakadepaslil $rl Vakradeva), _who 
like 6rl Kharavela .styles himself Aira Maharaja 
MabameghavShana Lord of Kalinga. * 2 It is generally 
surmised that Vakadepa or Vakradeva is the son and 
successor of Kharavela. 3 In the light of our conclusion 
that Kharavela and Gardabhila are identical, identi¬ 
fication of Vakradeva (Vikramadeva ?) 4 with Vikrama¬ 
ditya may be hinted at. The Yugapurana appended to 
the Gargasaihhita suggests a conflict between the king 
of Kalinga and Sat (Satavahana ?) on the one band 
and the Sakas on the other, in which the 6akas were 
completely destroyed. 5 The reference to Sipra in the 

Y. Ch. V, Verse *34. 

2. Liide.rs : List of Br&hmi Inscriptions (Ep. Ind Vol. X, App.), No. 13 . 

3. Cam. Hist . of India, Vol. I, Pp. 602 and 639. 

A. The inscription of Vakradeva has become so. obscure at the place 
where the name occurs that it has become difficult to make out 
exactly what the original reading may have been. * Vikramadeva' 
may have been the original form, of which the worn out form now 
remains as Vakadepa or Vakradeva. R. I>. Bauer ji was inclined to 
read it as Kudepasiri in place of Vakadepasiri. [Bp. tnd.> Vol. 
XIII, P. 161.) 

5. sFfnrcrr =* mi w w&m: i 

^ t : ^ 11 

— JBORS, \ol. XIV (1928), £>. 404, 
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same text would also suggest that this took place 
near Ujjain. This reference in the Yugafiurana 
may be to the events which led to the destruction of the 
6akas in 58 B. C. It may then seem likely that Vikra¬ 
maditya, son of Gardabhila, who according to our con¬ 
clusion is the same as Kharavela, started for the recon¬ 
quest of Malwa from Kalinga, and in alliance with the 
Satavahanas, as is also implied in the popular traditions, 1 
drove the $akas out of Ujjain and established his own 
rule there. In comiheinoration of this victory over 
the 6akas was, perhaps, started the Malava era com¬ 
monly associated in the Indian traditions with VikramS- 
ditya. Under Vikramaditya the seat of the Gardabhila 
or Kharavela dynasty may have been removed from 
Kalinga to Ujjain which the political events connected 
with the period had made so important. 

1. In the popular traditions Vikrama is represented as coming from 
Pratishthana to Ujjain. This will suggest his association with the 
Aiulhras or Satavahanas whose seat was at Pratishthana. Compare 
penjser: Ocean of Stories, V ol. VI, P. 232. 
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AVANTI DE&A BIRTH-PLACE OP MAHARASHTRA 

By 

Shankar Ramchandra Shende, Sangli 
I. Introductory 

A student of history or geography will find the 
title of this article a surprising one, because no book 
on either of these subjects has ever taught him that 
Avanti had any connection with Maharashtra. This 
makes me write the present article. An attempt has 
recently been made to fix the extent of Maharashtra of 
the sixth century, 1 wherein not only Avanti Dega" i. e., 
Malava, but still northern regions, i. e., GurjarStra* or 
Gurjara I)e£a and half of Rajputana, were parts of 
Maharashtra. These parts lying to the North'of the 
Vindhya mountain and the Narmada river ceased to be 
so, it seems, sometime between the 7th and the 12th 
centuries of the &aka Era, a reference to which effect is 
available in (‘Maharashtra lies 

between Narmada and K arnataka’), indicating that Ma¬ 
harashtra has since lost these parts. This article while 

1. Annals oi l1. O. R. I., Vol. XXIII, Pp. 491 to 509. 

2. Ibid , P. SOI, Foot-note 4. 

3. P. 103 of the JayamafigalA Commentary (12th century) on th# 

published in the Cliowkhamba Sanskrit Serie* 
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showing how Avanti DeSa gave birth to Maharashtra is 
adding strength to the former statement pertaining to 
the extent of Maharashtra. 

2. To prove that Avanti was the birth-place of 
Maliarashtra, we have to see that it had regional, 
linguistic and social affinity with Maharashtra. 

3. Since Avanti was dismembered from Maha¬ 
rashtra more than 600 years ago, traces of either of these 
points are very few and far between. That it was re¬ 
gionally a part of Maharashtra has already been proved 
in an article; hence I will try here to show its linguistic 
affinities to support this issue. To do so I have to trace 
the history of the colonization of Bharatavarsha by 
the Aryas, Maharashtra being their last and fourth 
colony, and that of their languages, Maharashtn being 
that of Maharashtra, and to prove that Maharashtrl 
and Marathi .were prevalent in Avanti. 

II. Four Colonies of Vaidika Aryas 

4. The theory of river-side colonization is a recog¬ 

nized, one and the praises -of rivers in Vedic literature 1 
go to support it. nwfuwq:, 5 i. e., njpri, wjwpu, 

fasten, arrsffaffiiT and ghbn, described along with others in-— 

i „ i i 

f«r h trcwra raw rram wwt i 

srfrwwT farwwwfartq spjgw §qWm it 1 

have given birth to the colony of giffirww: country, 4 the 
present Punjab, the battlefield of qrarcw and other 
battles. This is the first colony the Vaidika Aryas have 

1. Qigveda III. 33, VII. 50 and X. 75. 

2. Vedic Index, Vol. II, P. 424. Rigveda I. 32. 12; I. 34. 8; IV. 21. 2; and 

VIII. 96. 1. Also Atharvaveda IV. 6. 2. 

3. Itigveda X. 75. 5. 

4. Vedifi Index, Vol. II, P. 424; Qigveda VIII. 24. 27* 
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made in Bharatavarsha. The second colony was created 
in the doabs of Gahga and Yamuna. This is the land 
where the epoch-making 'story of Mahabharata took 
place. The third colony can be said to be Magadha 
Dega, further on, on the Easterly course of Gahga, the 
birth-place of two new Vedanta Schools preached by 
Buddha and Mahavlra. And the last and fourth 
colony began to come into being from the mouths of 
Cliarmanvatl (i. e., the river Chambal) but actually 
established in Avanti Dega, the greatest seat of learn¬ 
ing, culture and art. Reference to the first three colo¬ 
nies is made here to show the coui'se of colonization of 
Bharatavarsha by the Vaidika Ary as. Now we will go 
into details about the colonization of Avanti Dega, the 
subject-matter of this article. 

III. Colonization of Avanti Dega 

5. As we have seen, the Vaidika Aryas after having 
colonized country began to do so in the 

doabs of Gahga and Yamuna and, while passing by the 
course of the latter, reached a place, some miles East of 
Agra, where a new river merged into it. It.was Char- 
manvatl. It cannot be either impossible or impracti¬ 
cable that some of the colonists took fancy to proceed 
by the banks of the new river. But unfortunately for 
them the region through which the new river passed 
was a hilly tract and desert of Rajputana, unsuitable 
to reside in, and therefore they were forced to march 
on till they reached the fertile land and settled down 
there to form a colony of the name of Avanti DeSa. 

6. There is no direct reference anywhere to 
whatever has been said above. But we have a strong 
support to say so in the history of the Prakrita languages 
to which we will turn a little later. The colony that 
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came into being in Avanti De£a spread in due course of 
tune, with its peculiar type of society, inodes of living, 
characteristics, language and customs, over the half of 
the Southern regions_below Narmada, under a common 
name of Maharashtra. The Vedic literature has no 
mention of Charmanvatl, Vindliya, Avanti, Narmada or 
any other division or river of Maharashtra, and, there¬ 
fore, no one is inclined to say that the colonization of 
Maharashtra took place in the days when the Vedas were 
being composed. 

IV. 1s it a Colony of Vedic Age? 

7. I have also no direct evidence, but it is a matter 

for consideration whether referred to in the 

A ighatiin 1 has any bearing on the name Charmanvatl. 
Similarly whether the words fwsnr in 'arihCwr* iwrfir’ 1 2 * 4 and 
?hwTrcr?C have any connection with feurr river on the 
banks of which Avanti town is situated and the name 

of the Southern half of Bharatavarsha. 

V. Colony of Vidarbha of Brahmana Period 

8. We will get another clue if we can fix up the 

age of the colonization of foro. We find references to 
Neva i. c. Narmada in 'Revottaras” and to Vidarbha in 
‘Wppbvwr’ 5 6 7 and in and to Nishadha Deia in 

'h'm / and from all these references we can safely say 
that the Aryas had crossed Vindhya and Narmada and 
reached and colonized Vidarbha by the time when 
the Satupatha and A itarcya Brahmaiyis were composed. 

1. A compiler of the Mighanfu (Nighaytu 3. 35). Vide 
by Chitrava Shastri, P. 182. 

. 2. lUgvcda IV. 8 8. 

8. Qigveda X. 61. 8. 

4. &atapatha Brdkhmatui XII. 8, 1* 17 and 9. 3. 1. 

5. Ibid, XIV f 5. 5. 22 and 7. 3. 28. 

6. A i tareyoAardfh man a VII. 34. 9. 

7. fiatapatha Br&h>naiia II, 3. 2. 1-2 (Calcutta Review, Oct. 1924, P. 68). 
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9. Nay, we can even say that the colonization 
of Vidarbha took place when the last portion of the 
Vedas was, as is presumed, under compilation and 
when the feataftatha Brahmana, the oldest and earliest 
of all the Brahmanas, was being composed. 

VI. Date of Colonization of Avanti Anterior 
to that of Vidarbha 

10. That colonization of Vidarbha must have 
taken place after Avanti DeSa was completely colonized 
need not require any evidence. It is a matter for 
common, sense to guess. The route to Vidarbha goes 
via Avanti and Onkara-Mandhata. This has been ela¬ 
borately dealt with in a paper recently read by me before 
the Sixth Session of the Indian History Congress held 
at Aligarh. This route is an easy passage and hence 
used ever since by Agastya, RSmachandra, pupils of 
a Buddha Bhikshu, Mahomedan travellers and con¬ 
querors while coming to the South and by the Marathas 
while going to the North. 

11. From this we may safely take that the 
Aryas went to Vidarbha from Avanti Deia after they 
had completely colonized it. Another record supports 
our view by the fact that the southern capital of Avanti 
De4a was Onkara-Mandhata, i. e. Mahisatti, 1 a few 
centuries before Christ. All this goes to substantiate 
that Vidarbha was colonized through and after the co¬ 
lonization of Avanti, which is therefore anterior to that, 
of Vidarbha, and certainly by the time of composition of 
the Brahmana literature and most probably when 
the last portions of the Vedas were being compiled. 2 

1. Carmichael Lectureb 1918 by Dr. D. K. Bhandarkar, Pp. 53-54. 

2. (a) Ibid , P. 2; (£) Calcutta Review , Oct. 1924, P. 68; (c) l*ul. Ant., 

Yol. XXX, P. 273, Footnote 17. 
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VII. Four Languages of the Four Colonies 

12. Now let us tackle the issue of linguistic evi¬ 
dence. The four main colonies had four main languages of 
their own. Chhando-Bhasha is the name of the language 
used in the Vedas while Sanskrit is that of literature 
of the later period. These two forms of languages were 
used for literary and religious purposes by the literary 
personages while the spoken languages were unpolished 
and uncultured, had provincial or rather colonial forms 
in each colony for daily purposes with slight differences. 
We get reference to these in the featapatha Brahmana 
as: asgrr arRm?: i <n*ner 

n amrrfnrr4 t rarest | g** u 1 

Similarly in the Patanjala-Mahahhashya we find: 

H*imL'TVj'5TT: 3T?chsrTO: 3T35T: t tT^^T II 2 

Here the unpolished form is termed as 
mvmj, and scwhm m?. These types of languages have 
received the name “Prakrita'’ in the feikshu:' And at 
a subsequent date we get a Prakrita Grammar which 
is an evidence to show that these Prakrits reached a 
literary stage. These Prakrits as described by Vararuchi 
are four. They are given in a geographical sequence as 
under:— 


Names of 
Prakrit 
Languages 

N - A. 

sti'War 

nursfl 

«5p-<Trat 


Provinces 

where 

Spoken 

famm tsr .. 

mr«r 


Vaidika 

Colonies 


Present Day 
Provinces 

«rarT5T- 

mrm nra and 

f^TT. 
mn mm 
hIKhk. 


and 


1. PataKjqJa-Makabhiishya (N. S. P. Edition. 1901), P. S. 

2. nprmVnTfcr (Calcutta Ed ), p. 70. 

3 SlTfh nrfT FPT StoTT: I— Paniniya SikshS,. 
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Since these colonies must have been a connected 
course of moving further and further, we are right in 
taking the course of Charmanvatl as a starting point 
of Maharashtra and settlement and coming into being 
of it in Avanti Deia; from which central place it spread 
in all directions and particularly in the South of furci 
upto *rf^rffso5. First Marathi sentence of the 10th cen¬ 
tury is available at in Mysore State 1 and 

inscriptions . in of r the 3rd century B. C. are 

there. 


1. Mysore State is said to be-the home of Kannada language but the 
linguistic data of it is quite different. Rao S. Hayavadana Rao, edi- 
. tor of the Mysore State Gazetteer (1930 Ed.), states in Vol. II, 
Part I, Chapter IX : 

Page 401 (a) Output of Sanskrit is not by any means negligible; 

(&) while that in Prakrit leads us to infer that there 
should have been a great deal more before Sanskrit 
re-asserted itself and Kannada attained the upper 
hand. 

(c) The Jainas and the Brahmanas translated Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature into Kannada (after the 9th century). 

Page 402 (d) Before the 9th century Sanskrit and Prakrit were 
cultivated. 

(e) Kannada literature was not there before this period. 

Page 403 (/) Chitaldrug inscriptions date 252 B. C. There is one 
inscription of 6alivSliana and two* of Kadamba and 
coins of the 1st and the 2nd century. This Prakrit 
is Maharaslifcri. 

Page 404 (g) Prakrit inscriptions are available upto the 5th century 

A. D. 

(//) The Jainas have written in Prakrit upto the 11th cen¬ 
tury and thereafter in Sanskrit. 

All these statements go to prove that the Mahisha-Mandala, i, e., 
Mysore, was a land of Dravidians long before the Vaidika Aryas' 
reached there and colonized it and took along with them and spread 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, languages of their own, for use ii> their new 
colonics. Since the literature available written by the Aryas dates 
3rd century B. C. it can be surmised that they must have reached and 
settled there some more centuries earlier than this date. 
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VIII. Maharashtrl and Marathi Language 
of Avanti Dega 

13. I have to show here that the language of Ma¬ 
harashtra was prevalent in Avanti Dega. 

(a) Alankara-Sastra written by Bhojadeva of 
DhSra (6aka 932 to 977) incorporated in. 
the Sarasvatikanthdbharana 1 (Kavyamala, 
94) contains Marathi words of the present 
day type, in the commentary on Verse 11 
on Pages 126-127, which are described there 
as and 

(&) Many common words and grammatical forms 
were the same in Hindi and Marathi, 
North and South of Vindhya, in the 13th 
century literature. 2 

(c) Common origin traced of proverbs in Hindi 
of Gwalior and Marathi of Maharashtra 
current, to-day 3 is a conclusive evidence to 
establish sociological and cultural oneness 
of the two societies residing in these two 
lands. The proverbs mentioned above are 
the remnants of that former oneness of the 
people who used these. 

(^) An inscription in MaharSshtrl dated 4 5 Saka 
1132 has been found at Dhar. 

(e) There was a dialect named Avanti naturally 
prevalent in Avanti Dega, This dialect has 
been described as snwrft sflufarcg 

1. Baroda Oriental Library Department, Sanskrit Series—6529. 

2. (TOSt mfe), Sept. 1941, P. 82. 

3. Ibid, jPp. 76-82. 

4. Epi. Ihd., April 1906. 

5. Prdkjitasarvasva by Markandeya. 
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(/) Prof. Patankar in a paper read by him at 
Ujjain in 1906 showed affinity 1 of Rangadl 
dialect of Malwa towards Marathi. 


IX. Antiquity of Avanti Dem 


14. 1 have no reference to take the antiquity of 
Avanti beyond a few centuries prior to 6aka Era. I 
am, therefore, inclined to seek it by some other source, 
i. by giving the date of Vidarbha and thence calculat¬ 
ing that of Avanti. 

15. (a) The Satafiatha Brahmana which refers to 

Vidarbha is dated 3100 years before 
the Saka Era. 2 

(. b) RukminI, daughter of a king of Vidarbha, 
had married Krishna who was a party 
to the Bharatiya War which is dated 
3735 years in Verse 33 of the Aihole 
inscription 3 of Saka 556 :— 

(c) The date of the Mahabharata War is cor¬ 
roborated in a different way', i. e., the 
year of the Yudhishthira baka which is 
to-day 5044 as is being given in the 
Paffchanga Calendar of orthodox me¬ 
thod. This is exactly the date given 


1. Preface to Dny&netvayi by V. K. Raj wade, P.55. 

2. ( a ) WRcfo* by S. B. Dikshit (1931 Edn.), P. 126\ 

(b) A letter by V. B. Ketkar on P. 409 oi Vol. 

IL 

(c) Ini. An'., Vol. XXIV, P. 245. 

3. (a) Epi. Jnd., Vol. VI, P. 1. 

(b) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by Distalkar, Pait II, 
Pp. 130434. 
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in the Aihole inscription . When^ the 
date of the colonization of fostf is 
3100 years before the 6aka Era, we 
can safely assume that the date of the 
colonization of Avanti can he one 
millenary earlier than that of Vidar- 
bha. 

X. Conclusion 

16. (a) Avanti is the last and fourth colony of the 
Vaidika Aryas in Bharatavarsha and com¬ 
menced from the mouths of Charmanvatl 
and settled down in the fertile plain 
which was named Avanti Defia. 

(ft) The language of Avanti DeSawas Avanti, 
a mixture of Maharashtrl and Saurasenl. 
It shows that Maharashtrl was prevalent 
in Avanti DeSa. 

(c) Avanti, i. e., Malava, was geographically 

a part of Maharashtra. 

(d) Maharashtrl and its third stage Marathi 
were current in Central India till the 
13th century. 

(e) Common proverbs of Hindi and Marathi 
now in use in Central India and Maha¬ 
rashtra prove sociological and cultural 
affinity of both these lands. 

(j) Antiquity of Avanti dates as far bad 
as 6 millenaries. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we can 
take that the fourth colony i. e. Maharashtra of Vaidika 
Aryas came into being in Avanti De«a 6000 years ago. 
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Dines Chandra Sircar, Calcutta 

The earliest documents of the indigenous kings 
of India bear no trace of the use of any era. Many of 
them contain no date at all. But some of the official 
records of the independent rulers as well as those be¬ 
longing to their officials and subordinates and persons 
residing in their dominions are dated. The date is, 
however, always expressed in the reckoning of the 
kings’ regnal years. A few of the numerous instances 
may be cited. 

(1) R. E. Ill of Afioka (c. 272-32 B. C.)-dvadasa- 
vas-abhisitena mayo, idaih ana-pitam (Girnar), 1 2 “I have 
ordered this when 12 years have passed after my instal¬ 
lation to the throne.” Cf. the same date in R. E. IV. 3 

(2) R. E. V of Atoka— treda&a-vash-abhisitena maya 
dhrama-mahamatra kata (Mansehra), 3 “I have ap¬ 
pointed Dharma-Mahamatras when 13 years have 
passed after my installation.” 

1. Sircar, Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilization, 

Vol. I, P. 19. 

2. Ibid, P. 22. 

3. Ibid, P. 23. • 
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(3) R. E. VIII of Atoka— devdnarhpriyo piyadasi 
raja, dasa-vas-abhisito sarhto ay ay a sambodhiih (Girnar), 1 
"King Devanampriya PriyadarSin (Atoka) visited 
Sambodhi (Mahabodhi, i. e., Bodhgaya) when 10 years 
had passed after his installation.” 

(4) R. E. XIII of Atoka— afha-vasha-abhisitasa 
devanapriasa pnadrasisa kaliga vijita (Shahbazgarhi), 2 
"Kalinga was conquered when 8 years had passed after 
the installation of Devanampriya PriyadarSin.” 

(5) Besnagar inscription of the . time of Bhaga- 
bhadra (c. beginning of 1st Cent. B. C.)— raho kostputra- 
sa bhagabhadrasa tratdrasa vasena chatudasena rajena 

vadhamanasa, 3 “ .King Kautsiputra Bhagabhadra, 

the saviour who was prospering with his sovereignty 
(or, realm) and with 14 years (i. e., when 14 years of 
his reign had passed).” 


(6) Pabhosa inscription of the time if Udaka (c. 
end of 1st cent. B. Q,.)~udakasa dasama-savachharef 
"in the tenth regnal year of tidaka.” 


(7) Nasik inscription of Gautamlputra ^atakarni 
(c. 106-30 A. D. )—savachharc 18 vasa-pakhe 2 divase l, 3 5 
"on the 1st day of the 2nd fortnight of the rainy 
season in the 18th regnal year.” 

(8) Nasik inscription of Pulumavi ( c . 130-59 A. D.) 
—pulumdvisa savachhare satame 7 gimha-pakhe pachame 
5 divase pathame l, 6 "on the 1st day of the 5th fortnight 
of summer in the 7tli regnal year of Pulumavi.” 


1. Ibid, P. 28. 

2. Ibid, Pp. 35-36. 

3. Ibid, P. 91. 

4. Ibid, P. 98. 

5. Ibid, P. 192. 

8. Ibid; P. 195. 
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(9) Nagarjunikonda inscription of S^antamula II (c. 
270-85 A. D.)— ehuvula-chaihtaniulasa saihvachhararh 
bitiyaih gimha-pakkham chhatham 6 divasam dasdmaih 
10, 1 2 “on the 10th day of the 6th fortnight of summer 
in the 2nd regnal year of Ehuvula $antamula.” 

(10) Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela (c. 
end of 1st cent. A. D .) — abhisitamato cha padhaine vase? 
“during the 1st regnal year of the installed monarch.” 

A study of the above and other instances would 
suggest that originally the Indian custom was to refer 
to the past or current regnal year of the king without 
specification of the day.. A little later the day is found 
mentioned in some parts of India with' reference to the 
specific fortnight of a season. The year seems to have 
been divided into 3 seasons, viz., summer, the rains and 
winter, each consisting of 8 fortnights. 3 The seasons 
ended with the chaturmdsi which w T as usually identified 
with the full moon tithi of the months of Ashadha, Kar- 
ttika and Plialguna. According to popular tradition, 
summer consisted of the purnvmdnta months of Chaitra, 
Vaiiakha, Jyaishtha and Ashadha; the rains of Havana, 
BliSdra, ASvina and Karttika; and winter of Marga- 
Slrsha, Pausha, Magha and Phalguna. 4 A South Indian 
epigraph of c. 300 A. D. 5 suggests the later inclusion 
of karat, autumn, in the list of seasons. 

The dates found in the earliest records of the indi¬ 
genous kings of India thus point to the absence of the 

1 . Ibid, P. 229. 

2. Ibid, P. 207. 

3. Liiders, List of Br&hnti Inscriptions, No. 1)86. Cf, hetiuirhlivo pahho 

7 divasa 1. 

4. Sirca,r, op. cit., Pp. 63, I19n, 134n. 

5. Liiders, op. cit, No. 1 196. Cf. $ arada-pahk h am bitiyam diva saw pad a math] 

cf. also Sircar, Successors of the Satav&hanas, P. 223. 
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custom of dating royal documents in the years of an 
era and probably also to the non-existence of any po¬ 
pular era in ancient India. There are, however, some 
Indian eras with their epochs falling before the 4th 
century B. C. These are the Kaliyuga era of 3102 B. C., 
the &rI-Harsha era of 457 B. C. and the Parinirvana eras 
of the Buddhists and the Jainas. Puranic passages like 
maha'padm-a bhishekat ~tu yavaj—janma parikshitah [ 
evam varsha-sahasram tu jneyam pancha&id-nttarani jf 
(var. lect. pancha-da§-ottaram and panchadat-ottaram ) 1 
no doubt suggest that the chroniclers of ancient 
Indian historical traditions attempted to base their 
chronological scheme on such important events 
as the birth of Parikshit (placed by some authorities 
immediately after the battle of Kurukshetra and at 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga) and the accession 
of the sarva-kshatrdntaka Imperial ruler Mahapadma 
Nanda, But the facts that the chroniclers do not 
always begin their computation from a point near 
about the supposed beginning of the Kaliyuga 
and that there is absolutely no uniformity among 
the traditions go to show that the reckoning from the 
starting of the Kali age (which itself belongs to the do¬ 
main of mythology, as the yuga division is not noticed in 
early literature) was not a regular, far less a popular, 
era. The contemporaneity of the last Nanda king 
with Alexander (336-23 B. C.) and the Puranic tradi¬ 
tions regarding the predecessors of the Mauryas suggest 
that Mahapadma Nanda is not to be assigned to a 
period earlier than 400 B. C. Different versions of the 
Puranic tradition quoted above thus place the birth of 
Parikshit (and therefore the beginning of the Kali age) 

1. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, P. 58; Raychaudhuri, Pol, 
Hist., ed., Pp. 25*26. 
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1015 or 1050 or 1500 years before that date, i. e., about 
1415 B.C. or 1450 B G. or 1900 B.C. According to the 
evidence of the Aihole inscription (634 A. D.) 1 2 and cer¬ 
tain other sources, however, the first year of the Kali- 
yuga era corresponds to 3102-01 B. C. Another tradi¬ 
tion supported by authorities including Kalhana* says 
that the battle of Kurukshetra (and therefore the birth 
of Patikshit) occurred 653 years later than the beginning 
of the Kali age, i. <?., about. 2449 B. C. Thus, whatever 
may have been the value attached by Puranic chroniclers 
to the event of Parikshit’s birth, there was apparently 
no regular and uniform reckoning from that 
chronological point. As to the Kaliyuga era of 3102 
B. C., scholars have satisfactorily demonstrated that it 
is not a real historical era, but is an invented one de¬ 
vised by Indian astronomers for the purposes of their 
calculations some 35 centuries after that date. 3 The 
use of Al-Blrunl’s &rI-Harsha era of 457 B. C. 4 is 
unknown to Indian epigraphy; but the fact that its epoch 
is just 400 years earlier than that of the Vikrama 
Sarnvat strongly suggests that this reckoning was also 
invented by astronomers for the purposes of their cal¬ 
culations. Al-Blrunl does not mention the Buddhist 
and Jain Parinirvana reckonings. There is, however, evi¬ 
dence to show that the Buddhists had a sort of rough 
reckoning calculated from the Buddha's death. It is 
however to be re'membered that in ancient India the 
dates of this reckoning were usually referred to not 
by individual years, but by centuries. A few instances 
may be noticed. 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, P. 7. 

2. Rajafarangini, I, 5If, 56. 

3. Cf. Fleet, J. R. A. S: t 1911, P. 479. 

4. Saeha,u, Alberuni's India, II, P. 7, 
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on tire date of Milinda 
usually identified with the Indo-Greek king Menander— 
parinibbanato parkcha-vassa-sate atikkainte, "at a time 
when 500 years elapsed from the death of the Buddha,” 
i. e., in the sixth century (in between 500 and 599 
years) after the Buddha’s death. 

(2) The Lankavatarasutra? on the date of Vyasa, 
the Bharatas, viz., the Kauravas and Pandavas, and the 
^Wandas *—■mayi nirvrite varsha-sate, ‘TOO,, years after my 

(Buddha’s) death,” i. e., in between 100 and 199 years 
after the Parinirvana. # 

(3) Paramartha’s (499-569 A. D.)‘Life of Vasuban- 
dhu (Ci 5th cent. A. I).)' 3 on the date of the Sankhya 
philosophers Vrishagana (or, Varshaganya) and Vindhya- 
vasa who was a rival of Vasubandhu’s teacher Buddha- 
mitra and a contemporary of King Vikramaditya of 
Ayodhya-—"in the 900 years” (i e., in between the 
years 900 and 999) after the Buddha’s death. 

(4) The same work 4 on the date of Asvaghosha— 
"in the 500 years” (i. e., in between the years 500 and 
599) after the Parinirvana. 

(5) Tradition recorded by Hiuen Tsang 5 about 
the date of Kanishka—‘‘400 -years (i. e., in the 5th 
century between the years 400 and 499) after my 
(Buddha’s) decease. ’ ’ 

(6) Tradition recorded by the same 6 about the 
date of Vasubandhu’s teacher Manoratha and King 

1. Trenckner, Milhidapailho, P. 3. 

2. J. E. A, S., 1905, P. 835. 

3. Ibid , P. 51 and Note. 

4. Ibid, P. 52. 

5. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Vo1. X, P. 203. 

(3, Ibid, P , 211. 
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Vikramaditya of Sravasti—"within the J 000 years (i., e. 
in the 11th century between the years 1000 and 1099) 
after the Buddha’s decease." 

The indication of the dates of the Buddhist re¬ 
ckoning in ancient India only by centuries has to be 
coupled with the fact that a large number of different 
epochs of the Parinirvana is recognised in different 
parts of the world;' cf., e. g., the absurd chronological 
position created by the traditions assigning Kanishka 
to the 5th and Menander to the 6th century after the 
Buddha ’s death. These facts show that the use of the 
Parinirvana reckoning was limited within the Buddhist 
church and that it was never used as a popular era in 
ancient India. The absence of any use of the reckoning 
in the records of the early* Indian Buddhists also points 
to the same direction. Some scholars, however, believe 
that the Minor R. E. of Atoka refers to year 256 of the 
Buddhist Parinirvana era, 1 2 3 although they are unable to 
explain why Atoka used the era only in one of his many 
records which are usually dated according to his regnal 
reckoning. The theory seems to be based entirely on 
misunderstanding. There can hardly be any doubt 
about the interpretation of the passage in question, if 
only the different versions of the record are read to¬ 
gether. The explanation of the figure 256 is clearly 
given in the Sahasram version where we have duve 

1. S. C. Vidyabhushan (Buddhadeva, P. xi) notices the Ceylonese tradition 

of 543 B. C., a Japanese tradition of 947 B. C., a Tibetan tradition 
of 433 B. C. and a Chinese tradition of 770 B. C. The Cantonese 
dotted record suggesting 480 B. C. is now usually relied on by 
scholars. 

2. The Chronicles of Ceylon use the reckoning as an era. In India how¬ 

ever the Nirvana reckoning is used as an era only in the medieval 
period; cf. the Gaya inscription of Afokachalla. 

3. E. g. Bhandarkar, A§oha> 2nd ed., P. 372, 
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saparhua IdU-sata vivutha ti 256 1 [=dve sliappanchmad 
ralrisatam vyushitah [ahani) iti 256). It will be seen that 
256 was the number of nights which, as the word vivusa 
of the Rupnath version 2 proves beyond doubt, ASoka 
passed away from the capital apparently in connection 
with a tour or a dharma-yair'd (pilgrimage). Thus the 
Buddha-ParinirvSna era is entirely unknown to the. 
early period of Indian epigraphy. The Jain ecclesiasti¬ 
cal reckoning has even less .claim than the Buddhist one 
to be taken as anything like a regular era in the early 
history of India. 

The absence of any trace of the use of an era in 
the dated records of the early indigenous kings of India 
is to be taken with the fact that the earliest use of the 
regular era in India is noticed in the epigraphic and 
numismatic .records of foreigners. The two facts to¬ 
gether would doubtless point to the extraneous origin 
of the custom of dating records according to the years 
of an era. It seems very probable that the use of era 
in royal as well as private records was introduced and 
popularised in Tndia by kings belonging to non-Indian 
extraction such as the Scytho-Parthians and the 
Kushans. 

According to some scholars, "it is an indisputable 
axiom that nobody but. an anointed king can initiate a 
Samvat. of his own.” 3 But the suggestion is rather 
misleading. An early era appears to have been nothing 
more than the regnal reckoning of an independent king 
(who was not bound to use the regnal date of a suzerain) 
continued by his successors. When the successors of an 

1. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Pp. 5 In, 52n. Note the slight modification 
. in the Sanshritization. 

2. Ibid, V. 51. 

3. rnd. Ant., XIII, P. 420. 
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early Gupta king count the year of a date not from their 
own first regnal year but from that of the particular 
ancestor, the reckoning comes automatically to be an era 
and the ancestor of later Gupta kings becomes the 
founder of an era without beating of drums. Years of 
the era are usually referred to just like regnal years and, 
for some time to come, without any specification 1 at all. 
Soon, however, the l'eckoning comes to be distinguished 
as the era of the Guptas. There is late evidence of the 
institution of era by beat of drums (cf. the Chalukya- 
Vikrama-Kgla of 1076 A. D.); but in the early cases the 
above appears to have been the usual process. The 
causes leading to the continuation of the regnal reckon¬ 
ing of a king after his death may be different in diverse 
cases. 2 According to a late tradition recorded by Al- 
Blrunl 3 the Gupta era (320 A. D.) whose epoch was 241 
years later than that of the Saka era (78 A. D.) started 
when the Gupta emperors ceased to exist. The legend 
which is palpably absurd seems to stand on the fact that 
the word kalci not only indicates ‘an era’, but also ‘death’ 
or ‘destruction’. 

The earliest historical era in the true sense of the 
term seems to be the Seleukid era of 312 B.C. prevalent 
in the Greek empire of Western Asia which lay just to 
the north-western borders of the Maurya empire of 
India. About the end of the 3rd century B. C. the Greek 
emperor had to .acknowledge the practical indepen¬ 
dence of the province of Bactria (mod. Balkh) and the 
subordinate state of Parthia (mod. Khorasan) both 

1. The Mathura inscription which makes a distinction between the Gupta 

era and the regnal reckoning of Chandragupta II simply calls tho 
former Mia, "era" (Sircar, Select 'Inscriptions, P. 270). 

2. Sircar, op, cit P. 132n. 

3. Sackau, op, cit., P, 7. 
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of which had revolted about the middle of the same 
century. The Parthians conquered many districts of 
the eastern part of the Greek empire and instituted an 
era that starts from 248 B. C.‘ The Greeko-Bactrians 
poured into north-western India and established their 
sovereignty in the Panjab and the adjoining regions. 
No official document of the Indo-Greek kings has so 
far been discovered. The Shinkot inscription 8 belonging 
to the Indian feudatories of Menander is dated in the 
Indian fashion, i. e ., in the 5th regnal year of the Indo- 
Greek king. A large number of coins belonging to the 
Indo-Greek ruleps, about 40 in number, has been dis¬ 
covered; but they do not bear any date. A unique 
silver tetradrachm of Plato, copied from the tetradrachm 
of Eukratides, is said to have the date 147 of the Seleu- 
kid era corresponding to 165 A. D. But the letters of 
the date are not altogether clear, 1 2 3 and doubts may 
reasonably be entertained as to the existence of any 
date on the coin in question, especially in view of the 
fact that the absence of date on other Indo-Greek coins 
then becomes wholly inexplicable. It is not impossible 
that the Greeko-Bactrian kings neglected the Seleukid 
era owing to its association with the hostile imperial 
house. As a matter of fact Diodotos of Bactria might 
have initiated an era as Arsaces did in Parthia; but this 
Bactrian era would have died out owing to the-dynastic 
revolution brought in by Euthydemos. 4 

The Indo-Greek power soon declined as a result of 
internal dissentions and the rise of the Scytho-Parthians. 
We have seen that the Partisans had an era of their 

1. Smith, Classical Dictionary , s. v. Arsacr?. 

2. Sircar, op. cit P. 102. 

3. Cl. Cam. Hist. Ind I, P. 456. 

4. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., P. 316. 
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own. It is interesting to note that several epigraphic 
records discovered in the north-western part of India 
appear to have been actually dated according to the 
Parthian era of 248 B. C. 1 2 3 The Scythians on the other 
hand lived for some time on their way to India in the 
eastern provinces of the old Greek empire where they 
must have been acquainted with both the Seleukid and 
the Parthian eras. It is therefore not at all curious that 
documents of the time of the Scytho-Parthian rulers 
of north-western India are found to be dated in an era 
unlike the indigenous Indian records dated in the 
regnal reckoning. Coins of the early Scytho-Parthian 
rulers, however, donot bear any date. It is unknown 
why the Scytho-Parthians did not stick to the 
Parthian reckoning; but it may have been due to 
their hostile relations with the Parthian emperoTs. 
There is no doubt that the epoch of the Scytho- 
Parthian era falls later than that of the Parthian 
era. A few dates may be quoted from the documents 
of the Scytho-Parthian rulers of India. 

(1) Mathura inscription 8 of the time of 8odasa— 
mahakshalrapasa Soddsasa samvatsarc 72 hemanta-mase 2 
divase 9, "on the 9th day of the 2nd month of winter 
of the year 72 during the rule of the great satrap 6odasa.” 

(2) Taxila inscription" of the time of Moga (Maues) 
—saihvatsaraye athasatatimae 78 maharayasa m aha fata sa 

1. According to Liiders ( D . R. Bhandarkar Volume, Pp. 281, 286) the 

Mathura inscription of the year 292 and the Ginlharpur record of 
the year 270 are dated in tlie Parthian era. Sten Konow believ<s 
(op. cit P. 306) that the Charsadda inscription of 303, the Loriyan 
Tongai inscription of 318, the Hashtnagar inscription of 384 and the 
Skarah pherl inscription of 399 have also to be referred to the same 
era. 

2. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, P. 118, 

3. Ibid. P, 120. 
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mogasa panemasa masasa divase patiichame 5, “on the 
5th day of the Greek month of Panemos (roughly cor¬ 
responding to Ashadha) of the 78th year during the 
reign of the great king Moga the Great.” 

(3) fakht-i-Bahl inscription 1 2 of the time of Gondo- 
pharnes— piaharayasa guduhvarasa vasha 26 samvatsarae 
tUatimae 103 vesakhasa masasa divase prathame, “on the 
1st day of the month of Vaiiakha in the year 103 and 
in the 26th regnal year of the great king Guduhvara 
(Gondopb arnes). ” 

(4) Panj tar inscription* of the time of the Kushans 
—sum 122 sravanasa masasa divase pyadhame 1 maha- 
raya-gushana-rajami, “on the 1st day of the month of 
Havana of the year 122 during the reign of the great 
King the Kushan.” 

(5) Kalawan inscription 3 referring to the time of 
Azes —savatsaraye 134 ajasa iravanasa masasa divase 
trevise 23, “on the 23rd day of the month of &ravana 
of the year 134 during the rule of Aja (Azes).” 

(6) Taxila inscription 4 referring to the time of 
Azes —sa 136 ayasa ashadasa masasa divase 15, “on the 
15th day of the month of Ashadha in the year 136 dur¬ 
ing the rule of Azes.” 

Besides the use of an era, i. e., a continuous reckon¬ 
ing, there are some other interesting features in the 
dating of these records. We notice the month ( mdsa), 
but not yet the tithi, introduced into the date. It is 
sometimes seen in connection with the season exactly 
as the paksha or fortnight in some indigenous records. 

1. Ibid, P. 122. 

2. Ibid, P. 126. 

3. Ibid , P. 127; cf. especially Note 2. 

4. Ibid, P. 129. 
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This no doubt proves the influence of the Indian system 
of dividing the year into seasons. It is not known if 
the introduction of the mdsa in the date or at least its 
popularity was due to the foreigners; but the occasional 
use of the names of months of the Indo-Greek calendar 
may possibly point to that direction. 

Before entering into a discussion of the epoch of 
the Scytho-Parthian era we have to take notice of 
another reckoning instituted by a foreign dynasty. 
It is the era of Kanishka, i. e., the regnal reckon¬ 
ing of a Kushan king named Kanishka continued by 
his successors. The evidence of palaeography and the 
attested facts of early Indian history suggest that the 
epoch of the. Kanishka era, i. e., the first regnal year of 
Kanishka, has to be assigned to a period later than 
the epoch of the Scytho-Parthian reckoning. What 
led Kanishka to avoid the already established Scytho- 
Parthian era cannot be definitely determined; but it may 
have been due to his hostile relations with the .Scytho- 
Parthians and the early Kushans. A few dates from 
the records of the Kanishka group of Kushan kings may 
be cited. 

(1) Sarnath inscription 1 of the time of Kanishka— 
maharajasya kanishkasya sam 3 he 3 di 22, "on the 22nd 
day of the 3rd month of winter in the 3rd regnal year 
of the great king Kanishka." 

(2) Sui Vihar inscription 2 of the time of Kanishka 
—kanishkasya samvatsare ekadase sam 11 daisimkasya 

masasya divase athaviie di 28, "on the 28th day of the 
Indo-Greek month Daisios (roughly corresponding to 
Jyaishtha) in the 11th regnal year of Kanishka." 


1. Ibid, P. 132. 

2. Ibid, P. 135. 
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(3) Zeda inscription 1 2 of the time . of Kanishka-— 
sarh 11 ashadasa masasa di 20 utaraphagune, "in the 
mkshatra UttaraphSlguna, on the 20th day of the 
month of Ashadha in the year 11." 

(4) Sanchi inscription* of the time of Vasishka 

s hahi-vasishkasya saih 28 he 1 di 5, "on the 5th day of 
the 1st month of winter in the year 28 during the reign 
of the Shahi Vasishka." 

(5) Mathura inscription 3 of the time of Huvishka— 

maharajasya huvakshasya savasare 44. gpsya- 

masa 3 divisa 2, "on the 2nd day of the 3rd month of 
summer in the year 44 during the reign of Huvishka,” 

(6) Mathura inscription 4 of the time of Vasudeva 
—maharajasya vasudevasya sam 80 hamata 1 di 12, "on 
the 12th day of the. 1st month of winter of the year 80 
during the reign of the great king Vasudeva.” 

Of the Scytho-Parthian and Kanishka eras, the 
founder of the latter is the earliest of the several Kush an 
kings named Kanishka. The initiator of the earlier 
reckoning is not apparent from the Scytho-Parthian 
records themselves. We have not been able to trace 
as yet dates in the first half of- the 1st century of the 
Scytho-Parthian era. It is interesting to note that the 
earliest extant historical eras of India, viz., the Vikrama 
and 6aka Samvats of 58 B. C. and 78 A. D. respectively, 
have epochs falling exactly in the Scytho-Parthian and 
Kushan periods of Indian history. There is no doubt 
that these foreign dynasties established themselves in 
India some time after the early Indo-Greelc kings 

1. Ibid, P. 136. 

2. Ibid, Pp. 144-45. 

3. Ibid, P. 150. , ■ ' 

4. Ibid # P. '156. 
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Demetrius and Eukratides who belonged to the first half 
of the 2nd century B. C. On the other hand the rule 
of the later Kushan kings who held Mathura has to be 
placed considerably earlier than 380 A.D., the date of the 
Mathura inscription 1 2 of Chandragupta IT, as the Puranic 
traditions assign seven generations of Naga rulers to 
Mathura immediately before the Guptas. 3 The sugges¬ 
tion is not only supported by a study of Kushan and 
Gupta palaeography, but also by the fact that the 
Sanchi inscription of Vasishka is palaeographically 
earlier than the Sanchi (Kanakhera) record 3 of the 
6aka Srldharavarman dated 279 A. D. 

Considering the facts that the early indigenous 
kings of India used no era, that the foreign kings who 
ruled in India between the 2nd century B. C. and the 
3rd century A. D. are known to have used two different 
eras separated from each other by a period of time, and 
that the epochs of the earliest extant historical eras of 
India, viz., the Vikrama and 6aka Samvats separated 
from each other by 135 years, fall in the 1st century 
B. C. and the 1st century A. D., it is only natural to think 
that the Vikrama and Saka reckonings may after all be 
the same as the two foreign eras known from epigraphs. 
Of course it may be suggested that the Scytho-Parthian 
and Kanishka eras have died out and that the Vikrama 
and 6aka Samvats are different. But the identification 
of the two with the two is certainly more logical, if the 
attested facts of Indian history can be reconciled with it. 
As regards the Salca era, moreover, the very name 
points to its foreign origin. The identification of the 

1. Ibid, Pp. 26911. 

2. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., P. 402; cf. V&yu-Purdna (Bangabfisi ed.), 

99,382— mathuvdm cha puvim ra my dm ndgd bhokshyanii sapta vai / 

3. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Pp. 180-8lo; f. Ep. Ind., XVI, P. 232. 
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Scytho-Parthian era with the Vikrama Samvat is again 
supported at least by one evidence. The Takht-i-Bahl 
inscription, as we have seen above, is dated in the 
year 103 of this era and in the 26th regnal year of Gondo- 
pharnes. It is interesting to note that a Parthian 
king named Gondopharnes, called King of India in some 
versions, is represented in an old Christian tradition as 
a contemporary of Saint Thomas, the apostle (one of the 
12 disciples of Jesus Christ, 4 B. C.— 29 or 33 A. D.) whc 
flourished in the 1st century A. D.' It will be seen 
that, if year 103 of the Takht-i-Bahl inscription be re- 
ferred to the Vikrama Samvat, the reign of Gondopharnes 
falls exactly in the same epoch, i. e., in the period 121-46 ' 
A. I). It should be pointed out that no difficulty that 
may be supposed to stand in the way of the identification 
of the Scytho-Parthian reckoning with the Vikrama 
Samvat and the Kanishka era with the oakabda is in¬ 
surmountable. 

The identification of the &akabda with the Ka¬ 
nishka era primarily involves two questions, viz., 
the date of Kanishka and the attribution of the era to 
the &akas and not to the Kushans. 


As to the first point, the beginning of Kanishka’s 
reign has been assigned by different scholars to different 
epochs, viz., 58 B. C„ 78 A. D„ 120-30 A. D., 248 A. D. 
and 278 A. I). 1 2 The first of these dates, 58 B. C., was 
suggested by Fleet who believed that Kanishka insti¬ 
tuted the Vikrama era and that he ruled earlier than 
the other group of Kushan kings represented by 
Kadphises I and Kadphises II. Fleet's theory has 
now been given up after Marshall has shown that in 

1. Smith, E. Hist. Ind., 4th ed., Pp. 245-50, 260-62. 

2. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., Pp. 388 ft, 
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course of the excavations carried at Taxila coins of the 
Kanishka group of Rushan kings were found in the up¬ 
per, and therefore later, layers of the earth than those of 
the Kadphises group. Moreover, epigraphy" and numis¬ 
matics make it difficult to place the reigns of Kadphises 
I and Kadphises II in the 1st and 2nd centuries of the 
Kanishka era. The 1st century of this era is covered by 
the inscriptions of kings bearing the names Kanishka, 
Vasishka or Vajeshka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, all 
of the Kanishka group, while at least parts of the 
second century are covered by coins bearing the names 
of later princes called Kaneshko and Vasu (Vasudeva), 
doubtless belonging to the same group of kings. 1 Some 
scholars believe that Kadphises II was the founder 
of the 6aka era. 2 It may however be pointed out that 
there is absolutely no evidence to connect this king 
with any era, i. e., his regnal reckoning is not known 
to have been continued by his successors. As he was 
succeeded in sovereignty by the Kanishka group of 
kings it is impossible to think that the regnal reckon¬ 
ing of Kadphises II could have been continued to make 
it a regular era. Even eras instituted by beat of 
drums are known to have died out owing to the ab¬ 
sence of a long line of followers of the initiator (cf. the 
case of the Chalukya Vikrama era). 

The other dates, viz., 78 A. D., 120-30 A. D., 248 
A. D. and 278 A. D., suggested to be the epochs of the 
Kanishka era stand usually on different interpretations 
of the traditions regarding Kanishka. But the evi¬ 
dence of the catalogues of the Chinese Tripit aka 3 , ac¬ 
cording to which An-Shih-Kao (148-70 A. D.) trans- 

1. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, I, Fp. 64,87-S8. 

2. Smith, E. Hist. Ind 4th ed., P. 293. 

3. Raychaudhuri* op. cit., P. 391. 
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lated the Mdrgabhumi-suira by Sangharaksha who was a 
chaplain of Kanishka, points to the existence of at least 
one king named Kanishka much earlier than the dates 
248 A. D. and 278 A. I). It has also to be remembered 
that there is no justification to place any other Ka¬ 
nishka earlier than the founder of the Kanishka era. 
The facts that Vasudeva ruled over Mathura upto 
year 98 of the Kanishka era and that seven genera¬ 
tions of Naga kings have to be placed at Mathura before 
380 A. D. also stand in the way of the dates 248 A. D. 
and 278 A. D. to be the epochs of the Kanishka era. 
We have thus to assign the epoch of the Kanishka era 
either to 78 A, D. or to 120-30 A. D. if, of course, we 
limit ourselves to the dates already suggested by scho¬ 
lars. That 120-30 A. D. was the epoch of any era 
cannot be proved by any evidence. On the other 
hand, 78 A. D. is the epoch of the &aka era which ap¬ 
pears to have been identical with the Kanishka era. 
Nevertheless, without going into the arguments of 
different scholars in favour of the above four epochs, 
it is possible to suggest that the existence of a king 
named Kanishka in each of all the epochs does not ’ne¬ 
cessarily prove the identity of that Kanishka with the 
founder of the Kanishka era. There is no doubt about 
the existence of more kings than one bearing the name 
Kanishka in the KushSn dynasty of India. If the iden¬ 
tity of the &aka and Kanishka eras is accepted, Kanishka 
T founder of the era has to be placed according to epi- 
graphic evidence in 78-102 A. D. As to kings bearing 
this name in the 2nd century A. D., we have Kanishka 
of the Ara inscription of the year 41 (119 A. D.) * 1 and 
Kanishka of the Mathura inscription of the year 94 

--— t-- : 

1. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, P. 149. 
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(172 A. D.). 1 2 If the kings mentioned in these two re¬ 
cords are not identical, they may be styled Kanishka 
II and Kanishka III, Numismatists are definite as to 
the existence of one or more kings named Kaneshko 
(Kanishka) long after Vasudeva 3 . This no doubt points 
to a Kanishka who ruled in the 3rd century A. D. It is 
clear that as the activities of a number of kings styled 
Vikramaditya, especially those belonging to the Im¬ 
perial Gupta dynasty, contributed to the dynamic growth 
of the saga of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, the 
legends that clustered round the name of Kanishka 
must have absorbed a good deal of the achievements 
of his different namesakes. It would therefore be un¬ 
wise to attribute all the activities of the traditional 
Kanishka to a particular king of that name. 

As has already been pointed out, an era which was 
practically the continuation of a regnal reckoning did 
not get a name immediately after its institution. But a 
specific name was attached to it when it became popular 
and had to be distinguished from other reckonings. 
Even then, however, the years of the era may often be 
referred to without specification simply as samvatsara 
(contracted to mm or sarnvat) or varsha, i. e., "year”. 
It is therefore not unnatural that a year of the Kanishka 
era was at first simply styled "the year”. The earliest 
records that connect this era explicitly with the 6akas 
belong to the Chalukyas of Badami. The Chalukya 
records of the 6th and 7th centuries A. D. use expre¬ 
ssions like Sakanriparajyabhisheka-samvatsara and 
samasu sainatitasu Sakanatn apt bhubhujam. 3 There can 

1. Ep. Ind., XIX, P. 97, The date is wrongly read as 14. The deci¬ 

mal figure cannot be 10; it is eithe r 80 or 90, probably the latter. 

2. Smith, Catalogue, loc. cit. 

3. Cf. Ep. Ind., VI, P. 7. 
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be no doubt that the 6aka kings referred to in these 
passages are those who held sway over Western India 
for about 3 centuries before their extirpation by 
Chandragupta II about the end of the 4th century A. D. 
As a matter of fact, the 6aka satraps of Western India 
are known to have used a continuous reckoning from 
year 41 to year 310 1 and there is no doubt that this has 
to be identified with the so called $aka-kala, ^akabda 
or $aka-samvat, the era of the ^aka rulers. These 6akas 
styled themselves Kshatrapa (literally, “provincial 
governor’’) and Mahakshatrapa (literally, “great pro¬ 
vincial governor”), which fact points to their original 
subordinate position, although the~hunable title conti¬ 
nued in use even when the rulers became practically 
independent. We know that Nahapana was ruling in 
the years 41-46 of the era with the titles Raj an and 
Kshatrapa or Mahakshatrapa? The facts that his over- 
lord is not mentioned in the records of his time and 
that he had an extensive coinage appear to suggest that 
Nahapana was enjoying a certain amount of autonomy. 
He was overthrown about the year 46 (124 A. D.) by 
the Satavahana king Gautamlputra Satakarni who 
pushed the northern boundary of his dominions beyond 
Kathiawar and Malwa. Soon after the Satavahana 
success, however, a new satrapal dynasty of the 6akas, 
instigated by the nominal overlords or by their own 
desire to reassert 6aka domination of Western India, 
came to recover the lost provinces. By 130 A. I)., the 
date of the Andau inscriptions of the joint rule of 
Chaslitana and Rudradaman, 3 Kathiawar was re¬ 
conquered by the new comers. Reference'in Ptolemy’s 

1. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Pp. 157, 182. 

2. Ibid, Pp. 157-66. 

3. Ibid, P. 187 f. 
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Geography (c. 140 A. D.) 1 to Tiastenes" (Chashtana) as 
ruler of Ozener (Ujjain) points to the recovery of Malwa 
and the Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman dated 
year 72 (150 A. D.) 2 proves the re-occupation of terri¬ 
tories as far south as the North Konkan and the Nar¬ 
mada Valley. Most of the regions conquered by Gauta- 
miputra from Nahapana seem to have been recovered 
by the $akas during the closing years of his reign, as 
he is represented in the Junagarh' inscription as having 
been twice defeated by Rudradaman. 3 In the same 
record Rudradaman calls himself svayamadhigata- 
mahakshatrapanama , "one who has himself acquired 
the title of Mahakshatrapa,” i. c.,one who did not owe 
his position to any overlord. This 6aka ruler thus ap¬ 
pears to have become practically independent, though 
he still did not consider it wise to assume imperial titles. 

The era used by the Sakas of Western India could 
hardly be of their own institution. Firstly, they were 
originally feudatories, as their satrapal title shows, and 
therefore were required to use the reckoning of their 
overlords. Secondly, no record of any date in the 
first forty years of the era can be traced to the &akas of 
Western India. It is therefore very probable that the 
earty West Indian Sakas used the reckoning of their 
overlords and their successors simply continued its use. 
Who could these overlords be ? From the facts already 
considered it appears that they were Rushan kings 
of the Ivanishka group. The suggestion is strongly 
supported by the fact that the rule of Vasisbka, im¬ 
mediate successor of Kanishka I, over East Malwa 
can be established by epigraphic evidence (cf. his Sanchi 

1. VII, i, 63. 

2. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Pp. 169 ff. 

3. Ibid , P, 172, 
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inscription of the year 28)Assuming the identity of 
the Kanishka and &alta eras, we may, on the basis of the 
known dates of the Kushan records, assign Kanishka I 
to c. 78-102 A. D., Vasishka to c. 102-06 A. D., Huvishka 
to c. 106-38 A. D., .Kanishka II to c. 119 A. D„ Vasudeva 
to c. 152-76 A. D. and Kanishka III to c. 172 A. D. 
On the other hand, the rule of Nahapana has to be as¬ 
cribed to c.. 119-24 A.D., that of Chashtana to c. 130 A.D. 
and that of Rudradaman to c. 130-50 A.D. It appears 
that the &aka satraps of Western India were completely 
subordinate to the Kushans during the vigorous rule 
of Kanishka I; but they became semi-independent 
after his death owing possibly to the division of 
power between Vasishka and Kanishka II on 
the one hand and Huvishka (and Kanishka III ?) 
on the other. 1 2 About the middle' of the 2nd 
century A. D. when the central government of the 
Kushans began to decline, Rudradaman became 
practically an independent sovereign without, how¬ 
ever, completely throwing off the Kushan yoke. The 
above would explain why the Kushan reckoning of 
Kanishka came to be known as the era of the Saka kings. 
It should also be remembered in this connection that the 
family name Kushan is entirely unknown to Indian 
literature, while the term &aka is known to have been 
often applied even to the Muslims who were not Scy¬ 
thians. It is therefore not impossible that -the Indians 
confused the- Kushans with the &akas, especially because 

1. Sanehi lies very near the ancient Vidi&i, capital of the Akara or 

Da&rna jayiapada in East Malwa. 

2. It may be conjectured that Vasishka and Huvishka were sons of 

Kanishka T. Kanishka III may have been Huvishka’s son. Of 
course it is impossible to prove the suppositions in the present state 
of our knowledge. 
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the Kushan emperors are known to have usually ap¬ 
pointed &aka provincial governors. 1 2 

In later times, people tried to forget the foreign 
association of the 6aka era and the word iaka began to 
be used in the sense of a year or era. Ihe same tendency 
is apparently noticed in the 13th century and later 
when the era was sometimes associated with ^alivahana, 
famous in Indian tradition and folklore as a great 
popular hero. The earliest reference to the Irlakabda 
as the era of &alivahana is found in the lhana grant 
of Yadava Ramachandra dated in the year 1194 (1272 
A. I).).* This popular fiction seems to have rested on 
the memory of the great Satavahana (—^alivahana) 
king Gautamlputra Satakarni who was a nisudana 
of the &akas and other barbarians. 3 The association of 
the Scytho-Parthian era with the name of another 
popular hero of Indian tradition and folklore should 
not therefore be looked upon as ,a. unique case in the 
history of India. 

If however the Scytho-Parthian era has to be 
identified with the Vikrama Sariivat, we have to deter¬ 
mine as to how it came to be associated with the name 
of Vikramaditva. The earliey records bearing dates in 
this era naturally d° uot call it by a specific name. The 
earliest epigraphs that have k name fbr the reckoning 
have been discovered in Rajputana. Slightly later 
records associate the era with the Malava tribe and 
afterwards with the lord or lords of Malava. binally 
in the 8th century A. D. the reckoning was connected 
with the name of King Vikramaditya. A few instances 
may be quoted to illustrate the different stages. 

1. Cf. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Pp. 132-33. 

2. KielLiorn, List of Inscriptions of Southern India, No. 370. 

3. Cf, Sircar, op. cit. f P. 197. 
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(1) "tear 282—Nandsa (Udaipur State, Rajpu- 
tana) inscription 1 of 6aktiganaguru— kritayor—dvayor 
—varsha-satayor ~ dvya&ttayoh 282. 

(2) Year 295-—Badva (Kotah State, Rajptitana) 
inscription 2 3 of the Maukharis —kritehi ( krilaih) 295. 

(3) Year 428—Bijaygarh (Bharatpur State, 
lvajputana) inscription* of Vishnuvardhana —kriteshu 
chaturshu varsha-Sateshv ashfavirhseshu 428. 

(4) Year 461—Mandasor (Gwalior State, Central 
India) inscription 4 of Naravarman— sn{r)-mdlava-gan- 
anmcite pra&aste kpta-sathjnite / ekashashty-ad hike fraftte 
samd-sata-chatushfaye Jj 

(5) Year 480—Gangdhar (Jhalawar State, Raj- 
putana) inscription 5 of Viivavarman —ydteshu chaturshu 
kri (kfi) teshu sateshu sausaisa (saumyeshvU) iitasottara- 
padeskv=iha vatsareshu. 

(6) Year 481—Nagari (Udaipur State, Rajpu- 
tana) inscription 6 of some Vaifyas —kriteshu chaturshu 
varsha-hiteshv—ehdstty-uttareshv ~ asydm mdlavapurvd - 
yam. 

(7) Year 493—Mandasor inscription 7 mentioning 
Bandhuvarman —mdlavdndm gana-sthityd ydte sata- 
chatushtaye / trinavaty-adhike~ bdandm ri[ri)tau sevya- 
ghanastane If 

1. Bhandarkar, List of Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 1. 

2. Sircar, op. cit., Pp. 92-93. 

3. Bhandarkar, op. cit.. No. 2. 

4. Sircar, op. cit.* P. 377. 

5. Ibid, P. 382. 

6. Bhandarkar, op s cit.. No. 5. 

7. Sirqar op. cit.,V. 295. 
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(8) Year 524- -Mandasor inscription 1 2 of the time 
of Prabhakara — vikhyafiake mdlava-vamka-klrtteh / 
sarad-ganc pancha-iate vyailte tri-ghalit-ashiabhy-adhike 
kramena // 

(9) Year 589 — Mandasor inscription 8 of Yaio- 
dharman-Vishnu vardhana — fdnchasu saieshu saradam . 
yaleshv—ekannanavati-sahiteshu j mdlava-gana-sthiti-vasdt 
kalajnandya likhiteshu j] 

(10) A number of epigraphs 3 from the 5th century 
of the era refer to the year simply as karat, varsha,' 
samvatsara (often contracted to sarh or samvat) and also 
rdjya-samvatsara / 

(11) Year 770—Chitorgarh (Udaipur State, Raj- 
putana) inscription 3 5 of Mana—the yean apparently of 
"the lord of men, the king of Mala va”. Possibly the 
original had mdlaveka or mdlavendra in the singular or 
in a compound wherein the word could be interpreted 
either as singular or as plural. 

(12) Year 794 — Dhin-iki (Okhamandal State, 

Kathiawar) inscription 6 of Jaikadeva— 
sara-sateshu saptasu chatur-navaty-adhikeshv— ankatah 
794. 

(13) Year 795—K^naswa (Kotah State, Rajpu- 
tana) inscription 7 of ^ivagana— samvatsara-katair ydtaih 
sapanchanavaty-argalaih, saptabhir-mdlavesdnam. 

1. Bhandarkar, op. cit., No. 7. 

2. Sircar, op. cit., P. 391. 

3. Bhandarkar, op. cit., Nos. 10-15, 19, 21-23, 25, etc. 

4. Cf. Mandasor inscription of Naravannan of the vear 474, Ep I>td. 

XXVI, P.p. 131-32. 

5. Bhandarkar, op. cit., No. 16. 

6. Ibid, No. 17. 

7. Ibid, No. 18. 
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(14) Year 898 — Dholpur (Rajputana) inscrip¬ 
tion 1 of Chandamahasena— vasu-nava-ashtau varsha- 
gatasya kdlasya vikramdkhyasya. 

(15) Year 936—Gyaraspur (Gwalior State) 

inscnption 2 -r-malavakdldch—chharada,m shatirifh ( trim) 
£atsarhyukteshv=atiteshu navasu saieshu. 

(16) Year 973— Bijapur (Jodhpur State, Raj- 
putana) inscription 3 of , Dhavala— rama-gin-kalite 
vikrama-kdle gate. 

(17) Year 1005—Bodhgaya (Bihar) inscription 4 5 — 
■‘year of the era of Vikramaditya.” ( f. another record 
which has vikramddityotpddita-samvatsara J 

(18) Year 1086 -Radhanpur (Bombay Presidency) 
inscription 6 of Bhlma I— vikrama-samvat 1086. Cf. 
other records 7 referring to the king as Vikramendia 
and Vikramarka. 

(19) Year 1103—Tilakwara (Baroda State) ins¬ 
cription 8 of Jasoraja ^vjitsarair^vikramadityaih satair— 
ekada&ais — tathci try-ultamih. 

It will be seen that the reckoning was at first known 
as the Krita era and was prevalent in Rajputana and 
Malwa. Soon it began to be associated with the Ma¬ 
la va tribe and was styled “era handed down by the 
Malava Republic,” “the year counted in accordance 
with the custom established by (or, from the founda¬ 
tion of) the Malava Republic” and “the date 

~ 1. Ibid, No. 27. 

' 2. Ibid, No. 37. 

3. Ibid, No. 48; cl, also Nos. 67, etc. 

4. Ibid, No. 63; cf, also Nos. 80, etc. 

5. Ibid, No. 141. 

6. Ibid, No. 117. 

7. Ibid, Nos. 134, 169, etc. 

8. Ibid , No. 128. 
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{purva) of the Malavas”. Then it was also 
known as the era "that speaks of the glory of the 
Malava dynasty/' and later as the era ( kala ) belonging 
to the Mglava country and to the king or kings of 
Malava. About the latest epoch the era was further 
associated with King Vikramaditya. When Alexander 
invaded India in the 4th century B. C., the Malava 
(Malloi) tribe lived on the Ravi in the Pan jab which 
was under Scytho-Parthian domination in the 1st cen¬ 
tury B. C. and the 1st century A. I). Owing probably 
to foreign pressure the Malavas 1 moved towards Raj- 
P 11 tana where their existence is proved by an inscrip¬ 
tion'* of Ushavadata (c. 119-23 A.D.) and by the discovery 
of thousands of coins 3 with the legend malavanam 
jay ah, at Nagar in the Jaipur State. The Malavas must 
have also settled in the ancient janapadas of Akara 
and Avanti which were known as Malava after the 
tribe from before the 7th century A. D. It is possible 
to suggest that the Malava Republic was subjugated by 
tlie early Guptas in the 4tli century A. D. and that the 
Aulikara family which enjoyed the viceregal position 
in Malwa under.the Imperial Guptas, but which used 
the Krita and not the Gupta era, was after all a Malava 
family (malava-vamsa). Thus it appears that the Malava 
tribe carried the Krita i. e. the Scytho-Parthian era 
to Rajputana and Malwa from their original home in 
the Pan jab. When the memory of the Malava tribe 
and its Republic was dimmed and the name Malava 

1. It seems probable that the Maukharis also lived originally in the north¬ 

western part of India and were associated with the Malavas. Else¬ 
where I suggested that the Maukharis of the Badva inscriptions owed 
allegiance to the Sakas ( Sel. Ins., P. 93). Since they -donot use the 
Saka era, it seems to be more reasonable to take them as subordinate 
to the gema or Republic of the Malava 

2. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, P. 162. 

3. Smith, Catalogue, Pp 161-62, 170 fi. 
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only indicated a particular janapada, the era came to 
be associated with the Malava country or with the 
king or kings of Malava. The whole of the Malava 
region was. annexed to the Gupta empire by Chandra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya (376-414 A. D.) who extirpated 
the 6aka.s of Western India about the end of the 4th 
century. From this time Uj jay ini in Malava became 
a secondary capital of the Gupta emperors and 
Chandragupta II gradually became famous in Indian tra¬ 
dition and folklore as Vikramaditya 8akari the Lord of 
Ujjayinl. Thus in the early medieval period “the lord 
of Malava” par excellence was no other than Vikrama¬ 
ditya (Chandragupta II) and it was then quite natural 
to identify the Malavefia with whom the Krita era came 
to be associated after the extirpation of the Malava- 
gana with the great Vikramaditya of tradition. It must 
be remembered that there is no genuine evidence to 
prove the existence of a Vikramaditya, as a matter 
of fact of any king having a title ending in ciditya, 
before the 4th century A. D. and that the epoch of an 
era is never associated with a Vikramaditya earlier 
than the 8th century A;D. It was only in the medieval 
period that, with the development of the Vikramaditya 
saga, the old Krita or Scytho-Parthian era introduced 
in Western India by the Malavas began to be called 
“the era of Vikrama ”, “the era known as Vikrama 
or Vikramaditya” and later also “the era founded by 
Vikramaditya”. 

We have seen that the Vikrama Sanrvat was 
earlier known as Krita. The word is sometimes taken 
to mean “made”, i. e., created by astronomers. But 
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the theory is improbable as tire era whose years can 
be traced from its first century was apparently, the 
continuation of a regnal reckoning. Sometimes the 
word is taken to be actually Krita V pointing to the 'ori¬ 
gin of the reckoning with the barbarian kings of north¬ 
western India who according to a •Buddhist tradition 
were known as "purchased’'. In spite however of the 
fact that we have early instances of the spelling of the 
word as krita, the suggestion, it must be admitted, 
cannot satisfactorily explain the substitution of krita 
for krita. According to another theory, Krita was 
the name of a king who founded the era. Krita as the 
personal name of a king is no doubt known to Indian 
folklore; 1 2 but the name is not found among the known 
Scytho-Parthian 'kings who probably instituted the 
era. It may be surmised that, the word krita- is the 
Indianised form of a foreign name. It may also be 
conjectured that Krita was the name of a ganamukhya 
of the Malava tribe or that it indicates a.n era supposed 
to have been handed down from the Krita-yuga or the 
Golden Age. These are, however, guesses that it is im¬ 
possible to substantiate with any evidence in the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge. It must be admitted, that 
the name Krita applied to the era of 58 B. C, cannot 
Ire satisfactorily explained until further evidence is 
forthcoming. 

Who was the founder of the Kr ita-Malava-Vikrama 
Sarhvat ? We should naturally look for a ’powerful 
Scytho-Parthian king who began to rule in 58 

1. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, P. 288n. 

2. Penzer, Ocean of Stories, III, P. 19. 
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B. C. Some scholars have suggested the name of 
Azes I. Another name offered is that of Yin-Mo-fou 
(Mo-fou==Maues I?) 1 who established his power over 
Ki-pin (Kafiristan-Peshawar regions) about the middle 
of the 1st century B. C. But in this case also it has 
to be admitted that the problem must remain sub-judice 
pending the discovery of new materials carrying fresh 
evidence. 2 

1 . Sircar, op. cit., P. 109n, (read 10 for 90 in Line 18 of the page). Cf. 

Raychaudhuri, op. cit., P. 359. 

2. The author owes some suggestions and references to Pro . 

Raychaudhuri. 
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By 

G. V, Tagare, Bhor 

Unlike the legends of Rama or Krishna, the ro¬ 
mantic cycle of legends round the mysterious personality 
of Vikramaditya of UjjayinI is of MIA origin, though 
it has fascinated Indian writers—both mediaeval and 
modern—so much that, irrespective of their sects or 
medii of expression, they contributed a great deal to late 
OIA, MIA, NIA and Dravidian literature by epitomising, 
amplifying, altering, adapting and inventing a number 
of fairy tales round the personality of their hero and 
have enveloped him in such an impregnable shroud of 
mystery as to render him (i. e., Vikramaditya) too 
dim and distorted to be recognised by a student of his¬ 
tory. It is impossible to take a resume of these legends 
in this short article, which I have to complete post¬ 
haste, at such a late stage of this ' Commemoration 
Volume. Much less is it possible to present a com¬ 
parative study of the chronoregional development 
in these traditional stories down these centuries in 
different parts of India, not to speak of Greater 
India where these stories seem to have travelled along 
with the Indians who settled there. I propose to state 
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very briefly the development of VikramSditya tradi¬ 
tion in Prakrita, though I am conscious that I cannot 
do full justice to the subject here. 

The immense popularity of Vikramaditya stories 
is most probably due to their being enshrined in that 
rich mine of folk-stories of Mediaeval India.—I mean 
the Brihatkatha of Gunadhya. Unfortunately it is 
irrecoverably lost and now-a-days scholars doubt the 
authenticity of the so-called Brihatkatha quotations in 
the Prakrita grammars of Hemachandra and Markandeya 
(Dr. A. N. Upadhye— ABORI, XXI. i-ii, P. 30), tliough 
once some believed them to be genuine ( ZDMG , 1910, 
P. 106; JR AS, 1913, P. 391). It is, however, quite 
certain that a popular work called Brihatkatha written 
in a Prakrita dialect (Pai£achl) and attributed to 
Gunadhya did exist, as it is unanimously and unmis¬ 
takably referred to by Dandin in his Kavyadaria, 
Subandhu in his Vasavadatta, Bana in his Harsha- 
charita and Kadambari, Uddyotana in his Kuvulayaniala 
(778 A. D.), Jinasena in his Adi pur ana (upto 825 A.D.), 
and Somadeva in his Yaiastilaka-champu (959 A. D.), 
to mention a few. We have, moreover, Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
and Dravidian (e. g. Konguvel’s Perunkathai in Tamil 
in circa 500-600 A. D.) versions of the Brihatkatha 
according to all of which it was composed by Gunadhya 
in PaiSachl. 

After carefully considering all the evidence collected 
lay F. Lacdte in his Essai sur Gunadhya et la Brihatkatha 
(Paris, 1908), A. B. Keith in his History of Sanskrit 
Literature, Pp. 266, etc., and Prof. A. N. Upadhye in his 
paper Paisachi Language and Literature (ABORI , XXT. 
i-ii, 1-37), we find very little information about the 
life* and history of Gunadhya. That he was born at 
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Pratishthana (modern Paithan) on the Godavari in 
the Deccan, that he was a favourite Pandita in the 
court of some Satavahana king who insulted him for his 
inability to teach Sanskrit in, a. brief period, that he 
went to the Vindhya mountains where he learnt some 
traditional stories (handed down from Vararuchi) from 
Kanabhuti and that due to his repulsion from Sanskrit 
he recorded them in a Prakrit dialect probably current 
in the Vindhya region at that time, and, perhaps due 
to this reason, the Brihcithutha, was not properly 
appreciated in the court of the Satavahanas, may be 
historically true: These facts give us some clue to the 
probable date of Cmnadhya. The terminus a quo is 
of coarse the dates of the Tamil writer Konguvel [circa 
500-600 A. D.), Dandin ( Kdvyddar&a 1.38) and Durvinlta 
(600 A. D.) who refer to his Brikatkathd. Vide R. Nara- 
simhachar— JRAS, 1913, Pp. 389-00. The terminus 
ad quern is to be determined from circumstantial evidence. 
The following facts are clear; The Satavahana kings 
were patrons of Prakrit. The Saitasai is a case to the 
point. It is only in the latter part of that dynasty 
(roughly after the 1st century A. D.) that they become 
partial to -Sanskrit. If the depreciation of the Bfihat- 
katha be due to that, it must be located somewhere in 
the latter half of the 2nd and the earlier half of the 
3rd century A. D. We can approach the date from 
another line of evidence. 

An attempt to reconstruct the Vikramaditya epi¬ 
sode in the Brihatkatha from the extant Nepalese and 
Kashmirian versions of the work in Sanskrit, and the 
Prakrit versions of the same from Jaina sources, shows 
that Vikramaditya exercised supremacy over the 
Pifiacha-chiefs, the Vetalas, who accomplished anything 
'he commanded them to do. From the discussions of 
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Sten IConow (The HomeofPaisdchi, ZDMG, 1910, Pp. 95- 
118), Grierson (PaiSdchi, Pisdchas and Modern Pttacha, 
ZDMG, 1912, Pp. 49-86), and A. B. Keith (History of 
Sanskrit Literature, Pp. 28,269, etc.) it appears that, like 
the Malavas and the Abhlras, the Piiachas were a wander¬ 
ing tribe in ancient India and they originally settled in 
the N. W. Frontier Province, whence some of their clans 
migrated to the Vindhya region, where they settled 
long before the Malavas colonised the AvantI country. 
The traces of PaiSachl are still found in the speech of 
their modern descendants. It appears that some popular 
hero from AvantS, or the country around it, organised 
a powerful army out of the obnoxious but warlike 
Piiacha tribes and was successful in driving back the 
6akas. This popular hero was perhaps a generous 
ruler and is So praised in Hala’s Sattasai 4• 64 (Weber’s 
ed.). Whether the defeat of the $akas synchronised 
with the beginning of the Malava Samvat is still a moot 
point. But if we admit the possible historical exis¬ 
tence of some such hero, his transformation into a le¬ 
gendary hero, upto 150-225 A. D., is understandable 
in those credulous times, as we find a number of 
Maharashtrians who can sincerely believe, in the 20tli 
century, in &ivaji as an avatara. of the god 6iva. The 
assumption of this elate of Gunadhya also solves the 
question why Gunadhya nimself is lost in a mythological 
atmosphere even in the earliest of the versions of the 
Brihatkathd which was composed sometime in the 5th 
century A. D. Weber’s date of Gunadhya (6th century 
A. D.) is unacceptable due to these reasons. 

The proposed date of Gunadhya’s Brihatkathd 
(somewhere between 150 to 225 A.D.) is a logical conclu¬ 
sion from the meagre evidence we have before us both 
regarding Vikramaditya and Gunadhya’s Brihatkathd. 
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I still regard it an open question and do not wish to be 
dogmatic. But my proposed date is definitely more 
reliable than that of Weber who put him in 600 A. D. 
More interesting for us is the development of this tra¬ 
dition in, later period. It seems that Vikramaditya 
legends bifurcated into two sectarian currents, Brahma¬ 
nical and Jaina. The Brahmanical tradition in Pra¬ 
krit is now a thing of the past, as the Brihatkatka is now 
lost to us. It is, however, well preserved for us in the 
three versions of the Brihatkatha in Sanskrit: (1) The 
Brihalkathlihlokasamgraha by Budhasvamin [circa 800 
A. D.), a Nepalese version; (2) The Bxihatkathumanjart 
by Kshemendra [c. 1000 A. D.), a Kashmirian version; 
an.T'(3) The Brihatkathasaritsagara by Somadeva (1063-81 
A. D.), another Kashmirian version of the same. Out of 
these the Nepalese work appears to be more reliable as 
the numerous Prakritisms in that work show that the 
author must have tried to translate some portions from 
the original text. Of the next two, the Bfihatkatha- 
saritsagara is much more luc ; id and popular. The points 
of disagreement between the last Two works show that, 
in spite of the obvious interpolations independently in¬ 
serted between the two, the Kashmir poets did not try 
to translate some original parts, but tried to record 
the stories as traditionally known to them. 

The Brahmanical tradition makes him the son of a 
certain Gandharva (a semi-divine being) from a cer¬ 
tain princess called SuSIla. Bhartrihari is said to be Iris 
brother. He washiest with certain divine powers where¬ 
by he could make the Vetalas obey him. He is said to 
have defeated the &akas, after which the so-called 
Vikrama era was started. He was the most fortunate 
and just ruler. The number of his marriages and con¬ 
quests is a common thing in any mediaeval romance 
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whether Sanskrit or Prakrit. The nine jewels (impor¬ 
tant personalities) in his court is an incredible myth. 
The variations and discrepancies in the details of his 
life need not detain us here as we are not directly con¬ 
cerned with the Vikramaditya tradition in Sanskrit and, 
secondly, such a variety is inevitable in such romances 
where the poets give full rein to their imagination and 
vie with one another in inventing such stories round a 
popular hero. It is hence that I do not attempt to give 
a digest of the Vikrama stories in these three Sanskrit 
versions noted above. 

In reconstructing the history of Mediaeval India, 
Jaina records are generally helpful. Most of their 
literature being of the nature of religious prpaganda, a 
historian must not believe all the Jainistic colouring 
that they give to these historical episodes. If a stu¬ 
dent tries to go behind the evidence or to read 
between the lines, a rich mine of historical material is 
available in the Jaina.Grantha Bhandaras. In the case 
ol this tradition (i. e. , that of Vikramaditya) the 
published Prakrit works tell us but little that is of 
historical importance. For the reasons stated above 
(1 have already discussed the peculiar characteristics of 
Mediaeval narrative literature in India in a separate 
article .in-the Mahdrdshtra-Sahitya-Patrika, Poona, July 
1941, Pp. 25 ff.), I do not attach much importance to 
the conquests and marriages of Vikrama as noted by the 
Jain as. I shall try to take a very brief review of the 
Prakrit works dealing with this Vikramaditya. 

The earliest Prakrit version of the Brihatkathd is 
a Jaina work called Vasudeva-hindi (Bhavnagar, 1930). 

It is, of course, a detailed and circumstantial Jaina.ver¬ 
sion, but it is independent of the Nepalese version and 
Kashmirian adaptations of the BrihatkatJm, and as such 
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may prove of very great use in reconstructing the lost 
text. In this connection I wish to attract the atten¬ 
tion of scholars to Prof. Ludwig Alsdorf’s paper Eine 
nme Version der vetlorenen Brihatkatha des Gunddhya 
read before the 19th International Oriental 'Confe¬ 
rence h eld at Rome. I his work was composed by 
Sanghadaia and Dharmasenaganin early in the 6th 
century A. D. Like the Brihatkatha this text is divided 
into "Lambakas” i. e. chapters (100 in all) and under 
the pretext of describing the transmigratory wander¬ 
ings (hindi) of the hero and religious stories ( Dhammilla- 
hindi) a rich variety of old folk-lore is presented to us. 
Its exact relationship with the original Brihatkatha is 
still a matter of guess. The importance of this work 
lies in the fact that it is earlier by two centuries than 
Budhasvamin s Brihatkathd&lokasarkgraha. It is im¬ 
portant to note that whenever the Jainas differ from us 
they are very consistent in maintaining their own tra¬ 
dition, and we have to consider if we have sufficient 
grounds to reject their traditional accounts if they are 
given in works older than our own. The Vikramaditya 
episode is an illustration of this. 

The most important Prakrit work dealing with 
\ ikiamaditya is the Kdlakdchdryakatha, a short narrative 
in prose, composed by some unknown author in the 10th 
century A. I). or thereabout. Though it directly con¬ 
cerned with the life of the Jajna sage Kalakacharya, it 
is the Jaina traditional history of Vikramaditya in it 
that interests us most. As I have summarised the Taina 
version of the life of this legendary hero below 7 need 
not give its contents here. - 

A few centuries after this, we have a number of 
rabajKthas i n Sanskrit and Prakrit, e. g., Merutunga’s 
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Prabandhachintamani, Raj aiekhara’s Prabandhakosha, 
Prabhachandra’s Prabhavakacharita. These contain 
nothing but a collection of fairy tales loosely woven 
round some semi-historical or legendary figure and, from 
our point of view, they contribute little to the history 
of Vikrama. These works being separated from the 
lifetime of the hero by something like 14 to 15 centuries 
at least, it is doubtful how much credence should 
be given to them. My learned friend Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye of Kolhapur kindly informs me the names of 
a few more Prakrit works for consultation and reference, 
but 1 could not go through them for want of time. 

Putting together the bits of information that we 
can gather from the sources referred to above, we find 
that according to Jainas Vikramaditya was the son of 
Gardabhila (or, -11a), the King of Ujjayinl. It is alleged 
that he carried away perforce the sister of the sage 
Kalakacharya. In order to wreak revenge, Kalaka 
went to Sahis, the £aka satraps, and with their help he 
conquered the kingdom of Avantl. Vikrama, the son 
of King Gardabhilla, succeeded him and he reconquered 
the lost territory and securely established himself on the 
throne at Ujjain. The fWetambara Jainas suppose that 
Siddhasena Bivakara, the author of the Nyayavatara, 
was a contemporary of this king and he converted 
him to Jainism at about 57 B. C. (470 years after i 
Vlra-nirvana). 

That Vikrama might be a prince of Ujjayinl appears 
much more historical than the semi-diyine parentage at¬ 
tributed to him by Brahmanical writers. The abduction 
of Sarasvatl, the younger sister of Kalakacharya, and 
the overthrow of Gardabhilla by the 6akas who were 
persuaded to invade the kingdom of Avantl by some 
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person like Kalaka is not improbable. With the excep¬ 
tion of the conversion of Vikramaditya, the Jaina tradi¬ 
tion about Vikrama appears thoroughly reliable. It is 
hot impossible that the Jainas had been more careful in 
preserving their own tradition as they were a compact 
community from olden times. It is the date of Siddha- 
sena Divakara which is open to correction. The 
Digambara Jainas locate him in 187-271 A.D. Scholars 
place him now in the 6th century A. I)., though Jacobi 
once placed him as late as 670 A. D. 

I have broadly put forth the two traditions about 
the life and history of Vikrajnaditya as they have been 
recorded in Prakrit. A comparison of our traditional 
account with that of the Jainas leads us to believe in the 
possibility of the existence of some valiant prince who 
built his army out of the ferocious savages (PiSachas) 
from the Vindhya region and reclaimed his ancestral 
kingdom from the 6akas. His achievements inspired 
the local bards and also some songsters among the wild 
PiSacha tribes and soon he became the centre of ro¬ 
mantic ballads as had been the case with Charlemagne in 
Europe. I admit that there is no contemporary evi¬ 
dence for the assumption of a historical Vikrajnaditya, 
but we cannot forget that two independent, continuous, 
consistent traditions corroborate each other in positing 
such a prince in the 1st century B. C. Is it not desirable 
that the historian should reserve hjs judgement for the 
time being and explore the archives of the Jaina Grantha 
Bhandaras to collect more data on the problem of 
Vikramaditya from Prakrit sources ? 
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By 

Umrao Bahadur, Patiala 

There are 36 Kulas or Royal dynasties of 
Kshatriyas. Their names are given in Tod’s Rajasthan 
(Vol. I, Chapter 7). Of these 36 Kulas four are called 
Agni-kulas, and they are: Paramara, Parihara, 
Chauhan, and &ukla. 

The Bhavishya-Purana (Pratisarga-farvan , Khanda 
<* 1, Adhyayas 6 and 7) narrates the legend of their birth 
as follows :—When the religion of Buddha arose and the 
Vedic Dharma began to decline a Brahmana of Kanya- 
kubja (Kanauj) performed a big Havana on the mount 
of Abu, and as the result thereof there emerged four 
figures from the Agni-kunda (fountain of fire), viz., Sama- 
vedin Paramara, Yajurvedin Chahumana (Chauhan), 
Trivedin &uhla, and Atharvavedin Parihara. To Paramara 
was assigned Avanti De$a, and he settled at Ambavatl; 
Chauhan took charge of Rajputana and settled at Aj- 
mere; 6ukla was assigned Anarta DeSa, and he founded 
Dvaraka anew and settled there; while Parihara was 
given charge of the territory of Chitrakuta and he 
established himself at Kalifijara. All the four corn- 
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bined and destroyed the religion of Buddha and re¬ 
newed the Vedic Dharma. 

The ancient states of Rajputana also mention this 
legend in their annals, and Chandra-barda, the court- 
poet of the celebrated Chauhan prince Prithivlraja, 
king of Indraprastha (Delhi), has narrated this legend 
in his Prithivlraja-Rasa in the following manner 
according to Tod :—• 

When ParaSurama, 1 2 enraged by the misdeeds of 
the Kshatriyas, extirpated the latter twenty-one times 
in succession, and Raja-bala (the power of the Kshatriya 
Rajas) declined and Daityas (demons) grew, Vifivamitra 
thought of regenerating the Kshatriyas, and with this 
end in view he performed a great Yajfia on the mount 
Arbuda* (Abu) and invited the deities Indra, Brahman, 
Vishnu and „ Mahe&i to help him in this task. They 
came, and from the essence of Indra there emerged a 
being out of the sacred fire- with Gada in hand and 
crying ‘mar, mar (kill, kill)’. This being was called 
Paramara, and Abu, Dhar and Ujjain were assigned 
to him. From the essence of Brahman there rose a 
being with sword in one hand and the Veda in the other, 
and with the sacred thread round his neck. He was 
called Chalook or Solanki, and was assigned Anhulpur 
Patan. From the essence of Mahela there emerged a 
black figure with bow in hand. He was named Pari- 
hara and was given Marrjsthala (Rajputana) in his 

1. For this act of Para Minima see our Bh&ratapur&na (Vol. I.Adhyaya 

4/genealogy No. 2). 

2. There is mention in the Vatui-parvan of the Mah&bh&rata in connection 

with the Tirthayatra (pilgrimage) of the P&ndavas of Arbuda-parvata 
in the Aaarta Deia. This name of Arbuda is now corrupted into 
Abu. Arbuda is the Kishi of Sukta 94 of the 10th Mandala of the 
ftigveda, and perhaps the mount Arbuda is named after him. The 
Ham© Arbuda has been mentioned in several places in the Veda itself, 
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charge. From the essence of Vishnu emerged a being 
four-armed like Vishnu. He was given the name of 
Chauhan and the territory of Macavati along the banks 
of the Narmada as his charge. These four Agni-kulas, 
writes Chandra-barda, are the purest of all the 36 
Kulas, because while all others are Yonijas (bom from 
the womb of woman) these four are Ayonijas as they are 
not born from the womb of woman but from fire. 

This legend of the Bhavishya-Purana as well as this 
tradition of Chandra-barda 1 is evidently the narration 
of the historical fact of the purification in some remote 
age of certain races of Kshatriyas who had fallen 
from Dharma and who were now purified according to 
the rites prescribed by the 6astras to lawfully undertake 
the duties of Kshatriya princes, to subdue the enemies 
of Vedic Dharma in India, and to save India from 
the aggression of outsiders. 

The Manusmriti (Adhyaya 10, &lokas 43 and 44) 
says "Gradually, from the non-performance of Vedic 
Karmans and from non-contact with the Brahmanas the 
following Kshatriya tribes fell from Kshatriya Dharma : 
Paundrakas (the people of Pundra. or Bengal), Oudras 
(the people of Orissa), Kambojas, Yavanas, Paradas, 
Pahlavas, Chinis, Kiratas, Daradas and Khashas.” 2 The 
Mahdbhcirata ( Amiidsana-parvan , Adhyaya 35, Globas 
17 and 18) puts it in the same way. There is a Sutra 

in the great grammarian Maharshi Pan ini’s Ashtadhydyl 
2.4.10 ) which says that in the dual compound of 

1. Compare English 'bard' with this *barda’**Sanskrit 'Varada! (^boon- 

giver). 

2. For the description of these races see our Bh&ralapurana, Vol. I, 

Adhyaya 3, Note IT, and Vol. II, first half, Adhyilya I, the history 
of Raja Sagara. And for a detailed description of the particular j&ti 
of Yavanas see this same Bh&ra'apurina, Vol TV, AdhySya 5, the 
history of Chandragupta Maurya and his grandson Asoka. 
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words signifying such &udras as are not untouchables 
singular number is used, and Patanjali in his Mahabha- 
shya on this Sutra instances “&akayavanam” (6akas and 
Yavanas) as an example of this. This shows that the 
&akas and the Yavanas though they had fallen from their 
status of Kshatriyas were still not untouchables in the 
time of Panini and Patanjali, and this time relates to a 
period more than five hundred years before Christ, 
The Greek historian Diodorus says that there was a son 
of Jupiter (Brihaspati) whose name was Scythis, 
that he settled a country in Central Asia which took 
•the name of Scythia, and that his descendants were 
Scythians. These Scythians included amongst themselves 
Sakas, Jitas (Jats) and others who subdued Assyria in 
Asiatic Turkey and Media in Persia and established their 
settlements along the banks of Jaihcon (Oxus). Strabo, 
another Greek historian, says that the races existing in 
the east of the Caspian Sea are called Scythic. In India 
the great settlement of these people was at the mouth 
of the river Indus, and its territory was extended down 
to the river Narmada. The Greeks called this territory 
Indo-Scythia and the settlers therein Indo-Scythians. 
These Indo-Scythians were the people who helped the Per¬ 
sian king Darius against the Greek king Alexander and 
destroyed the Bactrian empire of Alexander after 
his death. Some historians think that several branches 
of Rajputs are descended from these Indo-Scythians. 
Tod has expressed this view in his Rajasthan, and 
Vincent Smith has supported this view in his Ancient 
Hindu India. My own view is that the legend of 
the Bhavishya- Parana and the narration of Chandra- 
barda quoted above are the stories of purification of 
these same Indo-Scythians under the name of Agni- 
kula Kshatriyas to fight the battle of Dharma against 
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the Buddhas on the one hand and against the foreign 
aggressors on the other. 

Agni-kulas, as has been mentioned above, are 
four in number, and they are Paramara, Chauhan, 
Solanki and Parihara. Our Maharaja Vikramaditya 
belongs to the Paramara Kula and his genealogy, 
according to the Bhavishya-Purana, runs as 
follows:— 

Paramara 

I 

Mahamada 

I 

Devapi 
Devaduta 

i 

Gandharvasena 


Vikramaditya 

Thus the first and the foremost Raja of this Kula 
or dynasty was Paramara who was born in the Kaliyuga 
Samvat 2710. The great devotee Pandita Bopadeya lived 
in the time of Gandharvasena. He wrote out the 
Mahatmya or the greatness of &rlmad-Bhdgavata and 
recited the Bhagavata with its Mahatmya to Gandharva¬ 
sena. This recitation generated devotion to Divinity 
in the heart of Gandharvasena, and as the frujt of this 
devotion was /born to Gandharvasena a son named 
VikramSditya for the destruction of the 6akas and for 
the elevation of Arya Dharma at the end of “full three 
thousand years after the terrible Kaliyuga”— 

srr^ (— Bhavishya-Purana, Pratisarga-farvan , 

Khanda 1, Adhyaya 7, Sloka 14). 
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Vikramaditya ascended the throne in place of his 
brother f^anklia when a person in the guise of a Vetala 
appeared before Vikramaditya, put twenty-five questions 
to him in the form, of stories on the subject of 
Rajaniti or political science, and demanded answers to 
them. Vikramaditya gave correct answers, and the 
Vetala said, that he had come simply to test his pro¬ 
ficiency in the science of politics and that he had 
realized from the correct answers given by him that he 
would be a great and just ruler. There is a Vetala 
mentioned amongst the Nava-Ratnas or Nine Gems 
of the Court of Vikramaditya, and we think that that 
gem is this same Vetala, who might have been included 
amongst the Nine Gems kter on. There is a booklet 
called Vetala-panchaviimati (the twenty-five stories of 
Vetala) and it recounts the stories of this same 
Vetala. 

So Vikramaditya was born "full 3,000 years after 
the commencement *of Kaliyuga.” Kaliyuga com¬ 
menced 3101 years before Christ (see my book Bharata- 
purana, VoL II, first half, Adhyaya 3) and this means 
Vikramaditya was born 3101—3000=101 years before 
Christ. He was coronated at the age of 47 years in 57 
B. C., and the present year 1943 A. D. denotes that, his 
coronation took place 57+1943=2000 years ago. And 
this 2000th year or the 2nd millennium of the corona¬ 
tion of Vikrama we are celebrating today. 

Eui opean scholars who are by religion the followers 
of the Bible think that the Creation of the World took 
place 4, )04 years before Christ (See Bharatapurana, 
Vol. I, \dhyaya 1, Note 6) and so they do not and 
cannot oelieve that the Kaliyuga commenced 3,101 
years before Christ, that the Mahabharata War took place 
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36 years. earlier and that the Ramayana Period com¬ 
menced even several thousand years before that—to say 
nothing of the Vedic Period—, for it would be falsifying 
the Biblical doctrine that the Creation of the World 
itself took place 4,004 years before Christ. Therefore 
they try to modernize as it were the chronology of 
Bharatavarsha or Ancient India and to .accommodate it 
as best they can to the dates of their Scriptures, and fix 
the Vedic Period at about 2,000 years before. Christ, the 
MahabhSrata Period at about 1,100 or 1,200 years in¬ 
stead of 3,137 years before Christ, the Era of Buddha 
at 550 years instead of 1,800 years before Christ, and the 
Vikrama Era at 600 years after, instead of 57 years 
before, Christ, because as Elphinston says in his 
History of India (Vol. Ill, Chapter 3) these dates would 
be “more consistent with our notions”. 

Reviews on these views of European scholars 
which though they correspond -with the doctrines of the 
Bible are against the researches of Modern Science have 
been made by us in detail in their respective places in 
the several parts of our Bhuratafurana. The account 
of Vikramaditya comes in Part V of the Bharatapurana 
(which is still to be published; in fact no part other 
than Part I has yet been published and made available 
to the public), and we reproduce the following extract 
.from it relating to Maharaja Vikramaditya for the 
benefit of our readers. 

Max Muller whose name is known to all scholars 
had delivered' certain lectures in the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity on the subject of India. These lectures 
were afterwards published by him in the form of a 
book. The first edition of the book appeared in 1882 
A. D. and it was mentioned therein that Vikramaditya 
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and Kalidasa could not exist before Christ, for while bn 
the one hand there had not been found any inscription 
bearing a date of the Vikrama Era before the year 
543 A. D. on the other it could not have been possible 
for the Indians to get breathing time to write poetry 
like that of Kalidasa for five or six hundred years 
after Christ on.account of the constant raids of foreign 
races on India after Alexander the Great. And even 
this date of 543 A. D. was arrived'at in the following 
manner:— 

An Egyptian scholar, whose name is Abu Rehan 
but who is generally known as Al-Beruni after the name 
of his, native village Berun in Sindh and who visited 
India in 1031 A. D., one year after the death of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, has written a book on India, and-in that 
book he has written in one place that Vikramaditya led 
an attack on the 6aka-Raja and defeated and killed him 
in a battle near Korur between Multan and the fortress 
of Looni. Al-Beruni has not given any date' for this 
battle nor'has he given any authority for this assertion. 
But Fergusson has somehow determined the date 
of this battle as 543 A. D. and laid down that this 
is the date of Vikramaditya and that the Vikrama Era 
of 57 B. C. has been forged out of this same 543 by 
carrying it 600 years back. 

European scholars who wish to keep India behind 
in every matter took up this idea, which spread till at 
last our Indian scholars also like Bhau I)aji and R. C. 
Putt also adopted this as an axiom None cared .to see 
that if the date of the Vikrama Era was to be establish¬ 
ed on the authority of Al-Beruni then Al-Beruni 
himself has said in his book that in his time in the year 
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400 of Yazd Jard 1 , corresponding to 1031 A. I)., the 
Sam vat year of Vikrama was 1088, i. e., the Vikrama 
Era commenced 57 years before the Christian Era. How 
could then the Battle of Korur have taken place in 
543 A. D. in the time of Vikramaditya ? This finding 
and such other findings of European scholars remind 
us of the following remarks of Sir William Jones on 
"the Musical Modes of the Hindus" :— 

"A man who knows the Hindus only from Per¬ 
sian books does not know the Hindus, and an 
European who follows the muddy rivulets of 
the Musalman writers on India, instead of 
drinking from the pure fountains of Hindu 
learning, will be in perpetual danger of mislead¬ 
ing himself and others." 

An inscription of 597 Vikrama Era corresponding 
to 540 A. D. or 3 years before Max Muller’s 543 A. D. 
had already been found in 1820 A. I), and published 
in Tod's Rajasthan in 1832 or 50 years before the 
publication of Max Mtiller’s book. Subsequently other 
inscriptions of even earlier dates were found and 
now in 1936 an inscription has been found in Kotah 
State bearing the date of Vikrama Samvat 295. 
It is inscribed not on one but on three, pillars 
to commemorate the performance of three Yajfias 
(sacrifices) by-three sons of a Senapati Maukhari, and 
it explodes once for all the theory started by 
Fergusson and adopted by Max Muller. As regards the ‘ 
period of Sanskrit poetry of the high standard of Kali¬ 
dasa, verses bearing likeness to the style of Kalidasa 
have been found in books dating as far back as 500 

1. Yazd Jard (631 to 651 A. D.) was the king of Persia four generations 
after the celebrated King Nausherwan. 
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B. C. (See MacdonelTs History .of Sanskrit Literature, 
Chapter 11 on Kavya.) An inscription also has lately 
been found at DaSapura (Mandasor) in Gwalior State 
which settles this point as well. It is dated Vikrama 
Samvat 529, and has inscribed on it 44 verses by a poet 
named Vatsabhatti consisting of 150 lines in comme¬ 
moration of the erection of a temple of Surya, many of 
which reveal the style of Kalidasa. These and other 
facts like these opened the eyes of Max Muller and in 
the Introduction to the second edition of his above- 
named book which appeared in 1892 he admitted his 
mistake. Subsequently Max Muller brought out his 
very learned work Six Systems of Indian Philosophy in 
1899, and therein he admitted the Vikrama Era-to 
date 57 years before Christ in the following words :— 

* "The author, Haribhadra, died in 1055 of the Vira Era, 
i. e., 585 Samvat, that is 528 A. D.” (—Chapter IX, 
Page 575.) 

In a way Max Muller had already admitted in the 
very first edition of his India—What it can teach us 
that Vikramaditya lived much before 543 A. D. For, 
says he on Page 91 of this edition : "Kalidasa is men¬ 
tioned with Bharavi as a famous poet in an inscription 
dated A. D. 585-6 (507 6aka Era), and for the present I 
see no. reason to place him much earlier. Avanlta, 
who wrote a commentary on 15 cantos of 
Bharavi’s Kiratdrjuniya, is said to have lived about 
470 A. 13. But even if we accept this date, Bharavi and 
■ Kalidasa need not have lived before the fifth or fourth 
century A. 19." Now Kalidasa lived long before Bharavi, 
and Vikramaditya, w'ho was a contemporary and 
patron of Kalidasa, as will be shown later on cannot 
be assigned even on Max Muller’s description here to 
543 A. D. 
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The inscription above referred to in which 
“Kalidasa is mentioned with Bharavi’’ has a queer his¬ 
tory about it. It has been found in a Jain temple on a 
hill in Aiholehagar in the Kaldagi District of the Deccan. 
It was published by Fleet in the Indian Antiquary 
(1876, Pp. 67-71). Then Bhau Daji published it in 
the- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1916 
( Pp. 802-820 ). This inscription is couched in 
Sanskrit Slokas and, as reproduced in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, it means that when 
3,735 years had elapsed after the Mahabharata War 
and 556 years had elapsed of the 6aka Rajans. in tie 
Kaliyuga one RavikSfti erected this temple through 
the kindness of (Maharaja) SatyaSraya, and that this 
eulogy of Lord Jina was also composed by him, for in 
poetry Raviklrti was Kalidasabharaviktrti, i. e., 
had the klrti or reputation like that of Kalidasa 
and Bharavi. European scholars and their Indian 
followers conclude from this that Kalidasa and Bharavi 
were contemporaries and that they both lived in 634 
A. D. . for while 3,735 of the Bharata War minus 3,101 
years of the Kaliyuga,is equal to 3,735--3,101 or 634 
A. D., 6aka 556+78 is also equal to 634 A. D. Accordingly 
R. C. Dutt speaking of Bharavi in his Civilisation 
in Ancient India (Vol. II, P. 128) says that “he (Bharavi) 
does not appear to have flourished in the court of 
Vikramaditya but an inscription has been found dated 
637 A. D. (637 here is evidently a misprint for 634) in 
which his name and that of Kalidasa are mentioned. 
If he was not a contemporary of Kalidasa, he certainly 
lived in the sixth century A. D.” But the mention of 
any two names in any one inscription cannot mean that 
they both lived as contemporaries. It can only mean 
that they both lived before the date of the inscription. 
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Nor has Raviklrti mentioned these names in his inscrip¬ 
tion to denote any time. He has only played upon 
these names to denote his own name Raviklrti from the 
phrase Kalidasabhara viklr ti ’ ’. 

But Narayana Shastri of Madras has something 
cui'ious to Say about this inscription. He has written 
a book on the Age of Sankara and in* Part I of this book 
he says that the verses of this inscription giving 
its date appeared in the Indian Antiquary as. 
follows:— 




^ trsgrsimg ^ | 

mng nrfahfTg WRmf't ggsrreu” 

“When 30 and 3,000 years had elapsed after 
the Bharata War 

Together with 100 years and 101 years and 5; 

When in the Kaliyuga 50 and 6 and 500 years 
Had elapsed after the 6aka Ruler of the Earth.” 


OR, 


“When 3,235 years had elapsed after the Mafia- 
bharata War and 556 years had elapsed after the 
$aka Era.” 

In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, however, 
‘sahSbdafiata’ of the second line meaning “together with 
one hundred years” was changed into ‘saptabdafiata' 
meaning “seven hundred years”, and 'Sateshu' of the 
same line was changed into ‘gateshib; and thus by add¬ 
ing 600 years here and subtracting 100 years there the 
verse was made to signify 3,735 instead of 3,235 years 
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after the Mahabharata War to make it correspond to 
Saka 558 of the inscription thus 

3,735—3,101=634 A. D. 
and 556+78=634 A. D. 

Here Saka is taken to mean Saka Ssiivahana and all 
these changes in the date of the Bharata War have had 
to be made to make it correspond to it. But ‘Saka’ does 
not necessarily mean Saka Salivahana everywhere. It 
only means an era, whatever the era might be. (See 
Apte’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary.) So the ‘Saka’ of 
the inscription is not Saka Salivahana. What else then 
is it ? 


Al-Beruni whose name has already been mentioned 
above says in his book that in 1031 when he visited 
India the following Samvats were current there 

Kaliyuga Sam vat .. .. 4132 

SrI-H&rsha Sarhvat .. .. 1488 

Vikrama Sam vat .. .. 1088 

Salivahana Sarhvat .. .. 953 

and these Samvats minus 1031 would show that 

Kaliyuga Sana vat is equal to .. 3101 B. C. 

Srl-Harsha Sarhvat is equal to .. 457 B. C. 

Vikrama Sarhvat is equal to ,. 57 B. C. 

Salivahana Samvat is equal to .. 78 A. D. 

So the Saka or the Era of 556 as given in the inscription 
is Saka or Sarhvat of Srl-Harsha corresponding to 556— 
457= 99 A. D., and it would exactly tally with the years 
3235 of the Bharata War as originally given in the 
Indian Antiquary and as shown above. For, 3235 of the 
Bharata War is 3200 of the Kaliyuga which began 35 or 
36 years after the War and 3,200 of the Kaliyuga is 
3200-3101=99 A. D. 
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Therefore even according to this inscription, as 
we read it, Kalidasa and his royal patron Vikramaditya 
lived before 99 A. D. and actually lived 57 years before 
Christ as we shall see anon. Efforts made by scholars 
to make the year of the Bharata War as given in this 
inscription correspond to 634 A. D. are very ingenious 
indeed, but they do not account for the difference of 
35 or 36 years that lies between the Kaliyuga and the 
Great War of the M ahabharaia. Our explanation covers 
this as well. Vincent Smith and others identify 
SatyaSraya of the inscription with the Chalukya prince 
PulakeSin II, but on what authority is not shown. 

The Sanivat of Sri-Harsh a which is 457 years before 
Christ, full 400 years before the Samvat of Vikrama, 
was current even in Nepal. Bhagwan Lai Indraji has 
published a genealogy of the Maharajas of Nepal in the 
Indian Antiquary (Vol. XIII). This genealogy begins 
from 600 or 700 years before Kaliyuga and ends with 
1768 A. D. The fifth dynasty of this genealogy which 
is a branch of the Solar dynasty begins with RajSBhumi- 
varma in i389 of the Kaliyuga Samvat, and the 27th 
Raja of this dynasty is Kvadevavarma who ascended 
the Raj Gaddi in 2764 of Kaliyuga. Now a copper-plate 
of this Sivaclevavarma has been found showing that 
Parama-Bhattaraka MaharSjadliiraja 6ivadevavarma 
ascended the throne in Harsha Samvat 119, and it is 
clear from this that the Kaliyuga Samvat 2764 corres¬ 
ponds to 119 Harsha Samvat on the one hand and to 
3101—2764 — 338 B. C. on the other, and that Harsha 
Samvat begins from 119+338—457 B. C. The Sathvat of 
Vikrama took the place of Harsha Samvat in the time of 
Raja AiMuvarma who lived 101 to 33 B. C., and this 
proves that there is nothing wrong in holding that the 
Samvat of Vikrama began in 57 B. C. and that the 
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sovereignty or the political influence of Vikramaditya 
extended upto Nepal in the North. 

Let us see now what Kalidasa, the court-poet of 
Vikraina himself, says in this matter. An inscription has 
been found in Bodh-Gaya dated Vikraina Sathvat 1015 
bearing these words :— 

“Vikramaditya has been a celebrated Raja in this 
world and his Sabha had nine learned men known as 
Nine Gems.” (—Vide R. C. Butt's Ancient Civilization 
in India, Vol. IT, Chapter 1, P. 128.) 

And the Jyotirvidabharana which is known as a 
work of Kilidasa gives the names of these Nine Gems 
in a verse as follows 

“Dhanvantari, Ivshapanaka, Amarasimha, &aftku, 
Vetalabhatta, Ghatafcarpara, Kalidasa, 

Celebrated Varahamihira and Vararuchi were 
Nine Gems of the Sabha of Vikraina.” 

Kalidasa was therefore one of the Nine Gems of Vikrama¬ 
ditya, and in this same work Jyotirvidabharana he says 
that he wrote this book in the Kaliyuga Sam vat repre¬ 
sented by Sindhura (8), Bar San a (6), Ambara (0), 
Guna (3) , i. e. 3068. Now as Kaliyuga commenced 3101 
years before Christ, the date of this work in terms of 
the Christian Era is 3101—3068—33 B. C. and it 
demonstrates the existence of Kalidasa and his Royal 
patron Vikramaditya in 57 B. C7 

There are several works ascribed to Kalidasa, Of 
these the following sixteen are best known 

1. Bitusaihhdra, 2. Meghaduta, 3. Kwiarasaih- 
bhava, 4., Raghuvaihsa, 5. Sdkimtala, 6. T ' ikramo- 
rvasiya, 7. MdlavikdgnimUra, 8. Jyotir- 
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vidabharana , 9. &rutabodha , 10. tiringaratilaka, 

11. feringararasashtaka, 12. Setubandha or Setu- 
kavya, 13. Nalodaya, 14. Pushpa banavilasa, 
15. $ yamaladandaka, and 16. Prasnottaramala. 

, Out of these sixteen, again, the first eight are celebrated. 
Out of these first eight the Jyotirvidabharana has already 
been mentioned. The Vi kramorva sly a is a drama of a 
very high order, and by associating the word ‘Vikrama’ 
with UrvaSI Kalidasa has immortalized the name of his 
patron in Sanskrit literature. The &akuntala is that 
drama of Kalidasa which set the German dramatist 
Goethe in ecstasy and elicited the following unquali¬ 
fied praise from him 

“Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and 
the fruits of its decline. 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, 
feasted, fed ? 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one 
sole name combine ? 

I name thee, O Sakuntala, and all at once is 
said.” 

There is a Bengali edition of the Sakuntala and I 
have seen it stated that it associates the name of 
Vikramaditya with this drama in no uncertain words. 
For, while in the VikramorvaHya Kalidasa only leads us 
to guess the name of Vikramaditya from the association 
of the word Vikrama (meaning ‘valour’) with the name 
Urvafil in the title of the drama, in the Sakuntala 
the Sutradhara says : “This great company of learned 
men here is the company of our celebrated Maharaja. 
Vikramaditya who so appreciates merit, and before this 
company we have to stage today a new play of Kalidasa 
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called AbhijhanaSakuniala.” If so, it sets all doubts at 
rest in this matter. 

UjjayinI (Ujjain) was the capital of Vikramaditya, 
and both the loyalty and patriotism of Kalidasa de¬ 
manded some praise for Ujjain from him. And he com¬ 
plied with this demand in his Meghaduta where, in the 
course of his praise of Ujjain, he says in&bka 31 that the * 
good men who after having enjoyed the fruits of their 
good actions in heaven (Svarga) return to the earth to 
complete their enjoyment come to Ujjain, and thus 
Ujjain is a ‘Kantimat Khanda’ (bright part of Svarga 
itself). What praise could be higher than this ? Fur¬ 
ther description of Kalidasa’s works relates to Sahitya, 
and that is not our topic here. 

Varahamihira, the great astronomer of India, was 
also a gem of the court of Vikramaditya, as has been 
mentioned in Kalidasa’s iloka quoted above. He has 
written a work on Astronomy called Panchasiddhantika, 
and in it he has given the position of Solstices, Uttara- 
yana and Dakshinayana, of his time. These positions have 
now receded owing to the Precession of the Equinoxes 
in the Ecliptic by several degrees, and by a calculation 
of the time required for this recession we find that 
Varahamihira and with him his Royal master Vikrama¬ 
ditya lived somewhere in the neighbourhood of the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian Era. European scholars 
differ in this respect as well. But as the subject is too 
abstruse for the general reader, we refrain from enter¬ 
ing into it any further here. 

We have now to see what was the political condi¬ 
tion of Bharatavarsha when Vikramaditya was born and 
commenced his rule. There is a doctrine of Hindu As¬ 
tronomy that the constellations of Seven Stars (Bikshas), 
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called Sapta-Rishis in Sanskrit and Ursa Major or the 
Great Bear in Latin and English (for the word ‘riksha’ 
in Sanskrit means both ‘rishi’ and ‘bear ), remain con¬ 
joined with each Nakshatra or lunar asterism in the eclip¬ 
tic for one hundred years and then enter into the next 
Nakshatra and remain conjoined with it for the next 
hundred years and so on till the Rishis complete their 
revolution in the 27 Nakshatras of the Nakshatra- 
Mandala or the ecliptic in 2,700 years and then 
begin their revolutions anew. Faking this Saptarshi 
cycle as its standard of time the (work Kaliyuga-Raja- 
Vrittanta (an account of the Rajas of Kaliyuga) sums 
up the political condition of India from the time of 
the Mahabharata War till the beginning of the Pala 
dynasty as follows :— 

"When Yudhishthira reigned in Indraprastha 
(Delhi) then the Saptarshis were in the Nakshatra 
Magha, and these Rishis had ent ered Magha 75 years before 
Kaliyuga. Twenty-five years after Kaliyuga they entered 
Ailesha and then the Dharmaputra (Yudhishthira) 
ascended to heaven (Svarga), and'from that time the 
Saptarshi or the Laukika Samvat was introduced in com¬ 
memoration of Yudhishthira. In the time of Nanda (the 
predecessor of Chandragupta Maurya) the Rishis were 
in the Nakshatra of Havana (the 15th from Magha in 
the reverse order), and in the time of $ivairi, the 27th 
Raja of the Andhra dynasty, the Rishis re-entered M- 
lesha after completing their revolution in the Nakshatra- 
Mandala. When they reached Punarvasu (in their next 
revolution), then the reign of the Gupta dynasty 
declined; and when they entered Purva-Bhadrapada, 
then the sovereignty of Magadha passed from the 
Gupta dynasty into the hands of the Pala 

dynasty.” 
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According"to this account, it was the time of the 
end of the Andhra and the beginning of the Gupta period 
in Indian History when the Sapta Rishis after com¬ 
mencing their revolution from ASlesha at the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga re-entered it after completing their 
round of all the 27 Nakshatras in 2,700 years ox- 
in the year 2700 of Kaliyuga. Just at this time was 
born Paramara, the progenitor of the dynasty of 
Vikramaditya, and three hundi'ed yeai-s after this, or 
‘hvhen full 3,000 years of the Kaliyuga had elapsed”, 
was born Vikramaditya according to the authority of the 
Bhavishya-Puraiia quoted above. And we have no right 
to ignore this authority simply because it is the autho¬ 
rity of a Purana. For whatever may be said of the 
legends and mythologies of the Puranas, the genealogies 
of the Royal dynasties given in them bear the stamp of 
historical truth. Wilson in the Introduction to his 
translation of the Vishnu-Pur ana says as follows in 
this respect 

“The fourth book contains all that the Hindus 
have of their Ancient History. It is a tolerably com¬ 
prehensive list of dynasties and individuals; it is a barren 
record of events. It can scarcely be doubted, however, 
that much of it is a genuine chronicle of persons if not of 

occurrences... After the date of the Great War 

the Vishnu-Purana, in common with the other Puranas 
which contain similar lists, specifies Kings and dynasties 
with great precision and offers political and chronological 
particulars to which on the score of probability there is 
nothing to object. In truth their general accuracy has 
been incontrovertibly established. Inscriptions on columns 
of stone, on rocks, on coins, deciphered only of late years 
through the extraordinary ingenuity and perseverence of, 
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Mr. James Princeps, have verified the names of races and 
titles of Princes, the Gupta and the Andhra Rajas men¬ 
tioned in the Puranas, thus giving iis a fixed point from 
which to compute the date of other persons and 
events." 

So Paramara was born 2,700 years after Kaliyuga 
or in 3101—2700=401 B. C., and Vikramaditya was 
born full 3,000 years after Kaliyuga or 3101—3000= 
101 B. C. The Gargasarhhitd describes the political 
condition of Bharatavarsha at this time as follows 

"Then (that is, in the time of Saliiuka the fourth 
Raja in succession from ASoka the Great) the vicious 
but valiant Greeks after reducing Saketa (Oudh), 
the Pafchala country and Mathura, will reach Kusuma- 
dhvaja (= Kusumapura -Puslipapura=Pataliputra= 
Patna); Pushpapura being taken, all provinces will un¬ 
doubtedly be in disorder. The unconquerable Yavanas 
(Greeks) will not remain in the middle country. There 
will be a cruel, dreadful war amongst themselves. Then 
after the destruction of the Greeks at the end of the Yuga 
seven powerful kings will reign in Oudh." (—R. C. Dutt 
in his Ancient Civilization of India, Vol. II, Book IV, 
Chapter XII, P. 121.) 

European scholars interpret Yavanas as Greeks 
and particularly as Bactrian Greeks. And R. C. Dutt, 
following them, interprets Yavanas in this passage 
also as Greeks, and would have us believe that after 
the Maurya dynasty of India the Greeks invaded India 
and extended their dominions upto Patna. But in 
this same Volume he says further on (Book V, Chapter 
IV, P. 173) as follows 

“It would seem that the last of the Buddhist 
kings (of Orissa) were called Yavanas; but it is not 
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known if they were so called because they descended 
from the Bactrian Greeks, or simply because they were 
Buddhists.” 

We may then dismiss the illusion from our 
minds that the Yavanas of Garga were Greeks, and 
that the Greeks invaded India upto Patna. They 
were simply Buddhists of Orissa who were called 
Y avanas both because they had fallen from the 
Kshatriya Dharma and had originally come from the 
island of Yava (the present Java), a prominent colony of 
Ancient India. We have discussed this question of the 
identity of the Yavanas in detail in our Bharatapurana 
or Ancient History of India (Vol. IV, Adhyayas 4 and 5) 
while narrating the history of Chandragupta Maurya 
and his grandson ASoka. European scholars identify 
this Chandragupta with ‘Sandracottus’ whom the 
Greeks found reigning in India in the time of their 
Bactrian king Seleukos in 320 B. C. But it is also a 
myth. Sandracottus is Chandragupta but not Chandra¬ 
gupta of the Maurya dynasty who lived in 1537 B. C., 
but Chandragupta of the Gupta dynasty who lived in 
320 B. C. in the time of Seleukos as shown in our 
book. 

But to return to Garga’s account of the Yavanas. 
The words “at the end of the Yuga” employed by Garga 
clear this matter, but scholars have not given their 
careful attention to these words. Garga commences this 
portion of his account in his Samhita by saying that 
“when Raja Yudhishthira was reigning on the earth, 
Munis (Sapta Rishis) were in the Nakshatra of Magha.” 
And this shows that in giving his account as he does here 
Garga is taking into consideration and calculation the 
cycle of the Sapta Rishis. The “end of Yuga” in Garga’s 
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account therefore is the end of this cycle or the end of 
the Andhra Dynasty about the year 2700 of Kaliyuga. 
"After this,’’ says Garga, "seven powerful kings will 
reign in Ouclh,” and there were exactly seven kings of 
the Gupta dynasty after the destruction of the Andhra 
VamSa. And Vikramaditya completed the work, initiated 
by this powerful dynasty, of driving the 6akas and 
others out of India and gained for himself the titles 
of both 'Saka-Karta (the founder of an era) and 
‘SakSri’ (the enemy of the tsakas). 

Vikramaditya died about the commencement of 
the Christian Era at the age of about one hundred years. 
His son Jaitrapala was a pious man. He considered 
Vikramaditya’s throne (Sirhhasana) as too Lsacred for 
him or for anybody else to mount and got it buried 
under the earth. This piety led to the dismemberment 
of Akhanda Bharatavarsha into 18 Khandas under 
sepai-ate rulers as follows :— 

1. Indraprastha (Delhi), 2. PaKchala, 3. Ku- 
rukshetra> 4. Kapila (the. country of Kapila or 
Bengal), 5. Antarvedi, 6. Vraja (Mathura), 
7. Ajmere, 8. Marudesa (Rajputana), 9. Gurjara 
(Gujarat), 10. Maharashtra, 11. Dravida "(Deccan), 
12. Kalinga, 13. Avanti (Ujjain), 14. Udupa 
(Orissa), 15. Vanga (Bengal), 16. Gauda 
(Bengal), 17. Magadha, and 18. Koiala. 

Seeing this the foreigners again began to make inroads 
into India but Salivahana, who was the grandson of 
Vikramaditya (see Bhavishya-Pwana, Pratisarga-pa rvan, 
Khanda 3, Aclhyaya 27, &loka 18) and was as 
chivalrous and valorous a prince as Vikramaditya, 
advanced with his armies against them and expelled 
them from India in quick succession. 
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In the course of these expeditions of his Salivahana 
came into contact with Christ, and the Bhavishya-Purana 
gives the story of this contact in the following manner. 
While Salivahana was hunting for his enemies he came 
across a holy-looking person on the top of a hill in the 
country of tlie Hunas in a plateau of the Himalayas. 
He had a white complexion and was wearing white 
clothes. Salivahana asked him who he was and he 
replied: "I am ISaputra (the Son of God) and am horn 
of a virgin. I teach Religion to Mlechchha (or Anarya) 
people, and I observe truth.” Hearing this, Salivahana 
asked him. what his religion was, and he replied: "My 
religion is that man should contemplate with concen¬ 
trated mind, on the Spirit that resides in the Sun and 
should worship it, and recite the hymns-prescribed in the 
Scriptures with truth and sincerity. By so doing the 
"masi” (Sanskrit: blackness) of the mind is “bata” 
(Sans.: killed), and on accQunt of this teaching they call 
me Masiha ( Hebrew: Messiah—anointed, Sanskritized 
into Masi-ha—blackness-killer).” Hearing this the 
King (Salivahana) bowed, to the Teacher of the 
Mlechchhas, and having installed him in the Mlechchha 
Deia returned to his capital, performed the Afivamedha 
Yajna, and after a very glorious reign of 60 years 
ascended to Heaven in 78 A. D. 

The year 78 A. D. therefore is the first year of 
Salivahana Saka, which was introduced by the. Astrono¬ 
mers of India after his death not only because it com¬ 
memorated the death of the great Salivahana, the grand¬ 
son of the still greater Vikramaditya, but also because it 
coincided with a very interesting and important 
event in Astronomy, This event js Maha-VishuVa, which 
is different from the Mesh a Vishuva and the Tula 
Vishuva which occur every year in the signs of Mesha 
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(the Aries or Ram) and TulS (the Libra or Balance) 
making days and nights equal in the months of March 
and September respectively. The Maha-Vishuva is 
a phenomenon which occurs once in 18,000 years. 
(See Vishnu-Purana, Aiiiia 2, Adhyaya 8, 6lokas 76 and 
77, and ^rldhara’s commentary on them.) This pheno¬ 
menon just happened to coincide with the death of 
Salivahana, and the Astronomers of India who care more 
for astronomical events than for the events of life and 
death of Kings adopted the date of this phenomenon 
as an era. There is a tradition that Salivahana 6aka 
or the Era of Salivahana will continue for 18,000 years,- 
and what gave currency to this tradition is this same 
Maha-Vishuva. 

ihe celebrated Raja Bhoja was tenth in suc¬ 
cession from Salivahana, and the Bhavishya-Purana says 
that, just as SglivShana met Christ, Raja Bhoja met 
Mohammed. Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbavi gives the 
date of Bhoja as Vikrama Samvat 541. But Tod 
has discovered an inscription of Raja Mana, son of this 
Bhoja, near Chittoor in Udaipur State and in noting on 
this inscription in his Rajasthan he says that there have 
been three princes of the name of Bhoja, one in Samvat 
631 (whose date Abul Fazl has given as Saiiivat 541), 
the second in Saiiivat 721, and the third in Satiivat 1091. 
Mohammed was born in 578 A. D. and died in 632 A. D. 

, So there is nothing improbable, so far as chronology is 
concerned, in the B havis hya ~P nr ana ’ s statement that 
Raja Bhoja met Mohammed about Saiiivat 631 
or 574 A. I). The account.of Raja Bhoja might appear 
as irrelevant here, but its relevancy will appear from 
what follows apart from this very interesting fact of the 
meeting between Raja Bhoja and the prophet Mohammed 
as described in a Purana. 
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The throne of Vikramaditya which had. been buried 
by his son Jaitrapala as mentioned above came out of 
the earth in an excavation at Ujjain in the time of Raja 
Bhoja. The throne was very artistically made and was 
a splendid pattern of the fine art of tracery in gold and 
silver of the time of Vikramaditya. It was called 
Simhasana-Battis I because it had 32 images made of 
gold around it so skilfully designed as to look life-like 
ready to speak. And, in fact, the author of the work 
Simhdsana-Battisl has made them speak. For he says 
that when Raja Bhoja after having necessary repairs 
done to the throne wanted to mount it, the images dis¬ 
suaded him from doing so by recounting to him 32 stories 
(one story by each image) of the chivalry and charity of 
Vikramaditya and telling him plainly at the end of each 
story that he (Bhoja) was not worthy of setting his foot 
cn' the throne. Bhoja acknowledged it and renouncing 
the idea of ever mounting it got it buried again as 
Vikramaditya’s son had done before. 

One of the stories told by these images is pretty 
interesting and runs as follows 

Vikramaditya was in the habit of making a round, 
of his capital (Ujjain) in disguise at night. One night 
lie came across a party of robbers, and wishing to see 
what they intended to do he joined them as another 
robber. The robbers raided the house of a millionaire 
and robbed him.of his all. When the time of di¬ 
vision of booty came, Vikramaditya quietly slipped away 
and informed the Police. When the day dawned the 
robbers came in handcuffs and fetters before Vikrama¬ 
ditya. One of them recognised Vikramaditya and said, 
"Were you not one of us, Maharaja ?’’ "Yes,” said 
Vikramaditya, "and that is why you are here today. 
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Now tell me plainly if you are prepared to abandon on 
oath the vicious occupation of robbery. If so, I will 
release you at once and make provision for your honest 
living. Otherwise here is the Police and I will send you 
to jail for rigorous imprisonment.” The robbers took 
oath never to commit robbery again. Vikramaditya 
released them and made suitable provision for their 
honest, living in future and returned the robbed property 
of- the millionaire to him, with compensation for all the 
trouble he was put to. 

These stories show the popularity of Vikrama, as 
do these celebrations of the 2nd Millennium of Vikrama 
Era which are taking place in the various parts of India. 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior is . the lucky inheritor of 
Vikramaditya’s gadiU, and it was in the fitness of things 
that he should have sponsored the movement of his 
people for due celebration of this unique event in the 
history of India, mainly by the publication of these 
scholarly Commemoration Volumes and in other 
gracious ways. May the Maharaja’s name go down 
to posterity as the name of Vikramaditya has come 
down to us as the symbol of patriotism, chivalry 
and patronage of learning. 
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By 

Chandra Gupta Vedalankar, Delhi 

At the time,when descendants of ASoka the Great 
of the famous Maury an dynasty resorted to ‘Dharma- 
vijaya’ and adopted the policy of general amnesty to 
conceal their cowardice, then the BrShmaijahood of 
Central India rose in rebellion against these misguided • 
and irreligious 1 kings.’ The head of the last king of the 
Mauryan dynasty, Brihadratha, was lopped off by his 
commander Pushyamitra, who, usurping the throne, 
revived the ancient ceremony of ASvamedha Yajna by 
re-establishing the Vedic ideal of universal sovereignty, 
which is a landmark in the history of the age. That is 
why it has been termed by many historians as the "age 
of the revival of ASvamedha”. According to the 
testimony proffered by the Harivarhsa-Purana, Janame- 
jaya was followed by Pushyamitra in reviving the 
ASvamedha practice. From this time onward for 
nearly seven hundred years almost all the founders of 
different empires deemed it as their duty to perform 
the ASvamedha Yajfia. The revival of ASvamedha 
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meant the revival of Vedic ideals. The Manavct-Dharma- 
Sastm, which was composed during the reign of buhga 
dynasty, is a most lucid exposition of this ideal. This 
was the period of religious turmoil and transition, when 
Buddhism was in part influenced and in part even re¬ 
placed by the Vedic religion. Sanskrit was enjoying the 
position of both the court and the state language. The 
. inscriptions of A$oka were written in Pali, whereas those 
of the Guptas are in Sanskrit. The literature of Maha- 
yana, the leading sect of the Buddhists of that age, was 
also written in Sanskrit. The rulers and kings were 
r.rre inclined towards Vedic religion. Among the 
Kushana emperors only Kanishka and Huvishka were 
Buddhists, while 6aivism found favour with Vasu- 
deva and. Kadphis.es II. Buddhism which was the 
dominant religion of India in the time of Kanishka 
began to lose its popularity in the Gupta period. The 
caste system was fast breaking up, social distinctions 
were disappearing, and a new rejuvenated Hinduism 
was being reborn. In the Gupta period the Hindu 
religion, art and literature grew to their highest summit 
of glory. Therefore this period is remembered as the 
“Golden Age” of Indian history. In this very period 
the rules of Spiritualism, Science, Politics and other multi¬ 
farious Arts and Crafts were framed, the Indian 
Philosophy was systematised and the Puranas were 
being composed on the basis of the Upanishads. 
Painting, Music, Dancing and Architecture reached the 
climax of their perfection. 

In this way the stage was already set when 
Kalidasa appeared on the scene in UjjayinI, the capital 
city of the Vikrama empire. We find a beautiful deli¬ 
neation of contemporary feelings and tendencies in the 
works of. Kalidasa. Although KalidSsa is credited with 
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more than thirty works, the historians accept only seven 
as authentic, of which four are poems and three dramas. 
They are as follows 

(1) RitusamhSra, (2) Kumarasambhava, (3) 
Meghaduta, and (4) Raghuvariiia. 

(.1) Malavikagniraitra, (2) VikramorvaSIya, and 
(3) Abhijflanafiakuntala. 

The Iiitusamhara gives us a picture of the early 
Kalidasan period. The RaghwaihSa is a heroic epic, 
the Meghaduta the finest example of melancholy 
lyricism and the tiakuntala a romantic play. The 
Kumarasambhava is a religious and philosophical work, 
in which the attainment of Godhood has been indicated 
through the mortal love story of &iva and Parvatl. In 
Kalidasa we find a beautiful depiction of the many 
aspects of social life as it then was, and he represents 
the civilisation of his age like ValmSki and Vyasa. 

The social structure of Kalidasa’s age was based 
on VarnaSrama system. Intercaste marriages were in 
vogue. Marriages in the same Varna were encouraged, 
but Varna-sarhkara was looked down upon. Society 
was divided into four Varnas, the Varna-samkaras and 
the Chandalas. Their functions were quite distinct. 
For example, when a &udra named 6ambuka tried to do 
penances, he was considered transgressing the bounds of 
his proper functions and was killed by King Rama 

— Raghuvam&a XV. 51, 53). 
The Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas were two domi¬ 
nant classes of the society, the Kshatriyas for physical 
valour and the Brahmanas for intellectual power. 
Knowledge was regarded as superior to the strength 
of arms or the influence of wealth. Still, the two 
classes worked in the closest harmony (tt%t 
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WPtftsRrT — Raghu., VIII. 4). In Canto 1 of the Raghu- 
vamka King Dillpa goes with Queen Sudakhina to 
the hermitage of Guru VaSishtha. There they are 
received with cordiality. After the evening prayer 
they approach VaSishtha. The King and the Oueen 
touch his feet and pay their homage to him. The 
King told the purpose of his visit and was ordained to 
serve the cow. It is to be noted that the Royal visit 
was free from all ceremony and caused no unusual stir 
in the hermitage. Similarly there is no hustle and 
bustle when Dushyanta goes to the hermitage of Kanva. 
He i", received with the hospitality due to a guest. These 
instances indicate the relations between the Brahmaiias 
and the Kshatriyas. Even the King was bound by the 
regulations of the hermitage. When, in Act 1 of the 
&akuntala, Dushyanta tries to shoot a deer with his 
arrow, he is suddenly stopped by three hermits, who 
shout out: "O King ! the deer belongs to the hermitage, so 
it should not be killed. Your missiles are intended for the 
protection of the distressed and not for harming those 
who are innocent.” 1 In the works of Kalidasa there are 
more references to the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas 
than to the VaiSyas and the 6udras. There is a passing 
reference to them in the fcakuntala. From what is said 
of the VaiSyas in the Raghuvamka, we gather that they 
lived in perfect luxury. They kept their houses cool 
through special cooling apparatuses. 2 

The other basis of social structure in the works of 
Kalidasa was the A$tama system. The life was divided 

1. Tt^T! srwrmrw n i —fokuntaia, i ; 

3mr?rFrpT 4: tot srf^nrprfki —im.i.n. 

2. zFwrf: ftrkro qfHn; 

» —sagAu,,xvi.49. 
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into four stages. The first was BrahmacharyfKrama, 
which was a stage of preparation for future life 
(5Rtlsv!T?crf«reirTW— Raghu., T. 8). The second was Gri- 
hastha, in which the people enjoyed the pleasures of 
life (aka faaaftp wf—Ibid, I. 8). The third was Vana- 
prastha. They did not leave the worldly life under 
any compulsion whatsoever, but of their ov r n accord 
(tjnka nkaukra— Ibid, I. 8). The last was Samnyasa, 
when they kept away from worldly affairs and 
devoted themselves to quiet meditation for the 
welfare of humanity. The people of those times were 
not afraid of Death. They faced it bravely and 
cheerfully — Ibid, I. 8). When Rama 

had reigned for a very long time. Death came to him 
in the disguise of a hermit and told him to return to 
heaven in obedience to the'command of the Creator 
and then Rama, saying “so be it”, accompanies him. 1 

The sages of those times were both Grihastha and 
Vanaprastha and the former were in no way less revered. 
They were all held in the highest esteem. Raghu rises 
up when Kautsa enters his court. The sages were quite 
well off. The armies of ^atrughna and Bharata were 
entertained by Valmlki and Bharadvaja respectively. 
Their life was not one of ease, but of austerity. When, 
after the death of Subahu, Viivamitra congratulated 
Rama, his palm was bleeding on as a result of an injury 
received during the collection of wood for Agnihotra 
( -wnforaik mfaan). 

In the works of Kalidasa there is special stress on 
Siva worship. In the benedictory verse of the Raghu- 

i. *rfh%«rtssr ^: rfkr*r wn 

NS "N 

n —Raghu., xv. 92-93. 
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varhSa, Parvatl and Parameivara have been saluted. In 
its second canto, in the episode of Dillpa and the lion, 
the greatness of $iva has been described. In the 
Svayathvara of Slta the bow is referred to as given ’by 
biva. In the Meghaduta there is a description of the 
Mahakala temple of UjjayinI, the Attahasa of 6iva and 
the wedding of 6iva and Parvatl. These facts testify 
to the popular inclination towards feaivism.. Yajfias, 
rituals, sacred vows and sacraments were very much in 
vogue. Kings used to perform the various Yajfias like 
Afivamedha, ViSvajit, Putreshti, etc. People were fond 
of festivals. 1 Although animal sacrifice was discouraged, 
yet it had not disappeared altogether. 2 Meet-eating was 
on the whole hated, but low-caste people did earn their 
livelihood by fish trade. Drinking was also prevalent 
in the lower strata of the society. 3 The practice of 
Sraddha was there and the issueless had to worry on 
account of discontinuation of oblations.' 1 

Polygamy was common in those days. Kings mar¬ 
ried many queens. 5 In all the three dramas of Kalidasa, 
Kings are represented as having many wives. Besides the 
Kings the rich also married more than once. 6 Even 
so, monogamy was the ideal of the society. 'After Slta 
was turned out by Rama, she is made to say “even in the 
next life I may have you as my husband and there 

1. i —sW., vi. 

■o <o 

2 . 4«i w mbur: i —&*»., vi. i. 

3. imrftpfmam i -ibid, vi. 

4. arrwR su jprpsrfa rrwrfr m ?r: hnrwrhr ft wdlfr i 

—Ibid, VI. 25; 

fl I — Baghtl., I. 66. 

5 . q fft r | gf ^ 5 fr i — &*«., hi. is. 

a- vTf^crrr i -im, vi. , 
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may be no separation." 1 At the same time Rama says 
that afraid of the public scandal he had turned Slta out 
of his home, but not out of his heart. 2 So also in the 
Vikramorva sly a King Pururavas says: "Although my 
heart is set on Urvafil, I have the same regard for 
the Queen as before." The Gandharva system of 
marriage was also current in soqiety. Dushyanta married 
$akuntal§ through this system. Svayamvaras were also 
held in some cases. In the Raghuvamsa the Svayarhvara 
of Slta and of Indumatl and in the Vikramorva&lya that 
of Lakshml has been described. In Canto 7 of the 
Kumar asambhava, pleased with penances of Parvatl, 
6iva promised to marry her. Parvatl, however, con¬ 
veyed her wish to him through her friend that her 
father should be requested to celebrate their unjon. 
&iva‘ then sent the Seven Celestial Sages, along with 
Arundhatl, to Himalaya, who was seated with his wife 
'Mena and daughter Parvatl. 3 The sages started the 
topic of marriage in their very presence. From this we 
come to know that boys and girls were free to choose 
their fife-partners, but the consent of parents was also 
essential. Mother’s decision was final in settling the 
marriage of a daughter (sm^ ufirntfim: srarfaR: I— 

Kumar asambhava VI. 85). It also proves that the bride¬ 
groom party could also initiate marriage negotiations. 
That is why 6iva says "Himalaya may be approached.” 4 
From this we leam yet another thing that there was no 
parda system at all. Young maidens could sit in the pre- 

i- *r sFRHftsfq- tmtcf vraf sr fasnfhr: i 

-— Raghu., XXV. 66. 

2. f^prr tptct: i 

—. Jtaghu XIV. 84. 

3. qT^ | —Kumtitrasambhava VI. 84. 

4 . JTTfemt fgxrre-n: i —im, xi. 29. 
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sence of strangers and could listen to their marriage talks. 
In the Sakuntata the hermit-girls sit with Dushyanta 
and talk to him, while Sakuntala listens to the talk 
and keeps on looking at the King. 1 In Canto 1 of the 
RaghuvaihSa, Dillpa goes out with his Oueen in an open 
chariot. On the way the .Queen talks to villagers and 
is not shy of them. 2 In the same work Slta presents 
gifts to the helpers of Rama. Even Rama could do it 
himself;- but when Slta does it, it has a grace of its own. 
This reflects very clearly the status of women in con¬ 
temporary society. In the $ akuntala , however, the 
dominance of men over women echoes in many a line, 
e. g., “The authority of husbands over their wives is 
absolute.” 3 Slavery in husband's house was thought 
better than independence in father’s house." It was 
a sin to glance at another’s wife. 5 Women were fond 
of ornaments and toilets. 

The lamentation of Rati in Canto 4 of the Kumara- 
sambhava is a universal and eternal outburst of a wife’s 
heart and marks out the ideal of Indian womanhood. 6 
The love of the Yaksha in the Meghaduta, selfless, 

T ^ 3 ?fe-opn: i —&*«., i. 28 . 

2 . ^iwaft trssjfuf i -Kaghu., i. 45 . 

3- wraT % vwrr 1 -&*«., v. 26. 

4. zrfk Wf ddfa fsfftfM'Mm f% I 

—Ibid, V. 28. 

5 . srflrwfjfbf 1 — ibid . v. 

e. srfk'R?# i 



wrfk 


^rferr hi? *TTf<r hi ihwr 1 


—Kami., IV. 10,20, 33.. 
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sinless and simple, is the symbol of the most tender 
sentiments of a husband’s heart. 

Never before had a poet described so beautifully 
and touchingly the separation of the bride from her 
parents when she is about to depart for the first time 
for. her husband’s place as has been done by Kalidasa in 
Act 4 of the feakunlala. This is a unique picture of the 
Indian family painted exquisitely by Kalidasa in four 
6 lokas, which are regarded by literary critics as the 
finest verses in the whole range of Indian poetry. 
Kanva has-been delineated here as an ideal father and 
6 akuntala as an ideal daughter. In his parting 
message to 6.ikuntal§, Kanva says: “At the thought that 
^akuntala is departing today my heart is touched by 
anxiousness, my throat is choked on account of the flew 
of tears being suppressed, and my gaze is vacant through 
anxiety. If such is the perturbation felt by me, a dweller 
in the forest, on account of affection, what varied pangs of 
separation from their daughters must the worldly people 
be suffering ?”‘ Then. Kanva asks his pupils to convey 
the following message to King Dushyanta: “Bearing 
well in mind us who are rich only in self-restraint and 
your family so exalted and that spontaneous rise of love 
for you in 6akuntala which was not brought about by 
her relatives, you should look upon her with the com¬ 
mon regard for all your queens. More than this de¬ 
pends on her fate, and it should-not be expressed by the 



uflpr: II IV. 6. 
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wife’s relatives.” 1 2 To Sakuntala he gave the advice: 

Stave the elders; adopt the attitude of a dear friend 
towards your co-wives; even if offended by the hus¬ 
band s anger, do not go against him; show courtesy to 
friends, consideration to strangers and humility in pros¬ 
perity. In this manner young maidens attain to the 
position of a house-wife : others are the bane of their 
families.” 8 

We learn from the study of the works of Kalidasa 
that the people of the age were quite familiar with the 
geography of the land, they had a vast knowledge of 
the oceans, rivers, mountains, forests, towns, villages, 
birds and animals, and fruits and flowers. In the 
Meghaduta the Yaksha point;. cut to the cloud the way 
from Ramagiri to Alakapurl. In Canto 4 of the 
Raghuvamsa Raghu’s march of conquest (Digvijaya) 
and in Canto 13 the flight of Rama from Lanka to 
Ayodhya have been described in detail. The description 
of Vindhya and Himalaya and of the ocean is so accurate 
that it cannot but be based on actual observation. 

Theft was unknown in those times. 3 It existed only 
as a word in the dictionary. The safety of roads was as¬ 
sured. People put the state share of the produce on the 
banks of rivers, tanks and wells and the revenue col- 

1- 3TOTRTTT =S|Tcifff: 

uwr's ribr 

it ^ crgr^ri ^rverfa; h —ibid, iv. 17. 

2. wHripr 
riwnrr m ft sr#f w: 1 

Vfhcri HPT riWHT TfoPT 

»rfgyflM< a mn': 11 — md, xv. is. 

3. 3qK c err wrc?%wr: frinn 1 -Raghu., 1.27. 
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lectors come and pick them up. There was no fear of 
looting. The authority of the King was so absolute 
that even the wind could not dare to disturb the cloths 
of women fallen into sleep on the way through exhaus¬ 
tion. 1 Violation of law was awarded with punishment 
which was in proportion to the degree of the crime. 2 The 
innocent were never punished. 3 The practice of extem- 
ment was there. The Yaksha in the Meghaduta is exiled 
from his home for a period of one year because he com¬ 
mitted a breach of duty. Capital punishment was also 
awarded for capital crimes. 4 Revenue was realised in 
kind,one sixth of the produce. 5 The taxes were levied for 
the benefit of the people. 6 The property of those dying 
issueless passed over to the State/ The King used only 
a sixth part of the total revenue for himself. 8 Admi¬ 
nistration was based on the Manava-Dharma-&astra / 

Although Kingship was the political order, yet 
Kings were neither tyrants nor despots. They consulted 
their ministers, priests and Gurus. 10 The position of the 
King is referred to again and again in the works of 
Kalidasa. The duties of a King have been related in 

i qfbmrff wfcr jrfnpfkri fast fafrcm'4 uarnTR i 

^mftefqr n —ma, vi. 75. 

2 . W'KMWHiJr | —ibid, I. 6. 

3. msffh msfls+KUH Trfejrr 1 —£a*»., vi. 

4 - 1 —ibid, vi. 



6 . smhi«U ^rsf urwft 1 —ibid. 1 . is. 

7. ■SRPTPfr 3W1WW ^cTTJTT^rr fofiRPj; I -Baku.. VI. 

8. 1 —Ibid, V. 4; I -Raghu., XVII, 65. 

«rofsTHMI<rW ZfcU gef spff *FRT snuYcT: I —Ibid, XIV. 67. 
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a description of Dushyanta in the &akuntala, which are : 
regardless of his own personal happiness, to toil for the 
good of the people; to bring back those who had gone 
astray to the path of virtue; to settle disputes and to 
give protection to his subjects. 1 The relation between him 
and his subjects was so intimate that it excelled the 
bounds of fraternal affection. 2 To relieve the distress of 
his subjects was an important duty of the King. 3 The 
protection of the hermitage was another duty. 4 Work 
relating to the hermitage was given priority over other 
engagements of the King." The King also saw to it that 
the rules of Varna^rama were duly observed. 6 The 
existence of Paurajanapada points to democratic ten¬ 
dencies. The King and the prince, or the prince and the 
prince, would not fight for the throne. In his old age 
the King appointed his successor and himself retired. 
Much of the time of the King was spent in public work. 7 
Tt was the duty of the King in those days to provide 
each one of his subjects with free compulsory education. 
State protection and employment.. Hence it is that the 

—faku., V. 7; 

fkwTftr srsrmrfh feK i 

—Ibid, V. 8. 

2 . Rfa § 'Tftmnvr srhut i —ibid, v. 8. 

3 . amraFT fa*wfa«uhiil w TTfacRErfa#r jjwrnp 

qri: | —Ibid, III; TRT Sfffao^RT 1 —Raghu., IV. 12. 

4. rrsRfaTcTRTfa eufauTfa frnr i i. 

5. i uwrnirri srafa^awhR i ^ffa- 

i —ibid, ir. 

6 . wfwri rfacrr i —ibu, v. 
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people looked upon their King as father. 1 These are the 
three main points in the Charter of Freedom which has 
been issued by the Allies for the world to emerge from the 
ravages of the present war. And it was the highest 
bliss for the people to have a King who treated them 
with so much of love, kindness and generosity. 2 There 
can be no greater example of this than the fact that 
King Rama sent into exile his most beloved Queen 
in the full consciousness of her innocence and for the 
mere gratification of public whim. 3 The ex-King Edward 
VIII is praised because he sacrificed his Empire “for 
the sake of the woman he loved”, but what shall we say 
of Rama who sacrificed the woman lie loved for the sake 
of his people!! 


1- JTSfRt vroiTrefa i 

u ftw frn cedierf i — Raghu., i, 24, 

2.. ifcr fawner fwqnr i 

cRtu fq^rpr fqw ^hr qyr 1 —ibid, xiv. 23. 

3 - arffu ir 1 —ibid, xiv. 40. 
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VIKRAMADITYA IN JAIN TRADITION 

By 

H. D. Velankar, Bombay 

Part I—Sources 

I propose to determine the nature*of Vikramaditya 
as figuring in the Jain tradition in the following article. 
I am, however, restricting myself. to a brief period of 
three hundred years from Vikrama Samvat 1200 to 
1500 only. As a matter of fact, this is the most im¬ 
portant period which is characterized by the origin and 
growth of the Jain tradition about Vikramaditya and 
this is very plain from a study of Jain works during 
this period. Before V. S. 1200, we find very few re¬ 
ferences to Vikrama if at all, though Ujjain repeatedly 
figures in the older Jain literature. On the other hand, 
the origin of the Jain tradition about Vikrama is quite 
obvious in the Prakrit stanza which is assigned to 
Siddhasena DivSkara and in which he is made to say to 
Vikrama significantly : “When 1199 years pass by, there 
will be another king like you, namely Kumarapala/' The 
stanza was evidently composed after Kumarapala had 
established his reputation as a great donor of unbounded 
generosity. It would appear that by his very nature 
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Vikrama was not found very suitable for adoption 
into the circle of Jain kings in the early days; his rash¬ 
ness, his reckless bravery involving the killing of oppo¬ 
nents naturally marked him out as a great sahasika, 
‘adventurer’, who could not adorn the line of modest 
and pious kings of the past. But at the same time there 
was another side to his nature, namely, that the purpose > 
of all his adventures was absolute public service regard¬ 
less of any considerations and this was quite in keeping 
with the ideals of a true Jain king. Vikrama was ever 
ready to sacrifice his all in all, nay even his life, for the 
sake of the meanest individual or of a rival even 
though he happened to be his bitterest foe. In addi¬ 
tion to this he was also known as a noble-minded king 
possessed of unbounded generosity. This side of his 
nature seems to have been the cause of his admission 
into the Jinistic fold after the rise of King Kumarapala. 
Throughotit the period of three hundred years mentioned 
above, this side of his nature is always stressed. He is 
described as one 'who made the whole earth free from 
debts by his continuous gifts made possible by his 
acquisition of the Gold-man,’ as also one ‘who helped 
every one owing to Iris manifold miraculous powers’ 
due to his association with the Agni-Vetala. Naturally, 
when there arose a devout Jain monarch among the 
Jainas in the person of Kumarapala, the eyes of the 
Jain poets and writers were tinned towards another 
historical monarch of the past, who was well known 
by his era and by the stories of his great adventures, 
for comparison. But his actual adoption by the Jainas 
as their king does not seem to have taken place for about 
a hundred years at least after the death of that king, 
namely Kumarapala. 
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2. The first work referring to Vikrama in the above- 
mentioned period is Somaprabha's Kumarafalafratibcdha 
(KPP.) composed in Samvat 1241. It is published 
in the Gaek. O. Series, Baroda, 1920. Here, however, 
it is noteworthy that (Pp. 437-440) Vikrama's example 
is quoted not for imitation but for avoidance; the 
Parapurapravefia which he .practised is condemned, 
though at the end of the story Vikrama’s compassionate 
nature is specially stressed. The work describes the 
spiritual life of King Kumarapala, and we would have 
got other references to Vikrama had he by this time 
been regarded as an ideal Jain king. The verse ‘fiunne 
vdsasahasse’ does not seem to have been yet composed, 
indicating Vikrama’s admission to the fold of Jainism. 
He is however described as one ‘who made his supplicants 
happy on account of his Gold-man and who helped the 
rise of men by his various miraculous powers'. 

3 . The next work, namely the Prabhdvakacharila 
(PKC.) composed by Prabhachandra in Sam. 1334, 
however, definitely mentions Vikrama as an Uddhara- 
karta {i. a pious repairer) of some sacred places of 
the Jainas, The work is published in the Singhi Jaina 
Series, Ahmedabad-Calcutta, 1940. Here he is said to 
have made the Uddharas of the Bhrigupura Tlrtha and 
of the temple of Mahavxra at Vayata in the 7th year of 
his era; cf. P. 43, V. 77; P. 49, Vv. 71-75. Siddhasena's 
connection with Vikrama which was already known to 
the common tradition was here readily seized and ro- 
minently brotight out to establish Vikrama’s conversion 
to Jainism at the hands of Siddhasena. The traditional 
verse, which seems to be quoted in this work rather than 
composed by the author, merely mentions that Vikrama 
gave a crore of coins to Siddhasena when he raised his 
arm and uttered the word dharmaldbha; cf. P. 56, Vv. 
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61-65. The technical word dharmalabha used in this 
verse leaves no doubt that Siddhasena was a Jain 
ascetic. But it does not say anything about the religious 
profession of Vikrama. This mode of blessing shows 
that the giver of it was a Jaina but not necessarily thac 
the receiver also was a Jaina. The work mentions 
even the other occasion when Siddhasena met Vikrama 
at the Mahakala temple at Ujjain. Siddhasena is here 
described as having performed a miracle by showing an 
image of ParSvanatha springing up from the 6iva-lihga; 
cf. Pp. 58-60, Vv. 121-150. On still another occasion, the 
work describes the skulls of Vikrama and Jlvadevasuri 
as jointless and says that this was the sign of a holy 
man; cf P. 53, V. 195. Similarly in describing the life 
of KaJakasuri, King Vikrama is said to have started his 
own era, made the earth free from debts and possessed 
wonderful miraculous powers owing to the ‘rise of the 
Gold-man’. He is also said to have come to the throne 
after destroying the &akas; cf. P. 25, Vv. 90-92. This 
last statement, however, does not seem to be quite in 
conformity with' the Jain tradition about Vikrama’s 
birth, for which see Episode I, in Part II below. 

4. The next work in chronological order' showing 
the development of the Vikrama tradition among the 
Jainas is the Prabandhachnttawani (PBC.) of Merutunga 
composed in Sam. 1361. This is published in the Singhi 
Jaina Series, Shantiniketan, Bengal, 1933, Here for 
the first time a separate Prabandha is assigned to the 
description of Vikrama’s life. Yet the information 
which we get from it is rather meagre. It is, however, 
sufficient to show th£ nature of the Jain tradition about 
Vikrama. He is described as ‘the storehouse of match¬ 
less adventure’ and ‘possessed of princely virtues’. He 
was extremely poor from his very birth it says, which 
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would mean either that he was not of a royal origin, 
or that he was exiled from his kingdom very early in his 
childhood. His trip to the Rohanagiri is described to 
show his magnanimity. He is.said to have won the 
kingdom of Avanti and also the services of an Agni-Vetala 
by means of his valour and adventure. His acquisition 
of the 'Gold-man’ from the supposedly haunted house 
of a merchant called DSnta and the story of the iron 
statue of Poverty purchased by him are both narrated in 
this book. It also gives the story of the astrologer and 
the spotted intestine, of Vikrama’s Parapuraprave£a- 
vidya, of his connection with Siddhasena together with 
the verse (dharmalabha iti, etc.) given at PKC., P. 56, 
V- 64, of his desire to erect a Pillar of Fame and of his 
death by a disease which could be cured only by a crow’s 
flesh, which however he does not eat as a true Jaina. 
The Prakrita Stanza namely punne vasasahasse etc. put 
into the mouth of Siddhasena and mentioned by me 
in Para 1 is found quoted here for the first time; but 
it does not seem to have been composed by the author. 

5. The fourth work of a Jain author used by me foi 
reconstructing the Jain tradition is the Vividhailrtha- 
kalpa (TRK.) of Jinaprabhasuri composed between 
Sam, 1365 and 1390. This also is published in the 
Singhi Jaina Series, Shantiniketan, Bengal, 1934. This 
work does not directly give us the life of Vikrama, 
but indirectly supplies us with information about a few 
episodes about him. Thus he is mentioned as 'one 
who achieved the Gold-man, freed the earth from debts 
and started his own era’; cf. P.39, Line 2. His associa¬ 
tion with Siddhasena at the temple of Mahlkala and 
the miracle of showing the image of PanSvanatha ccming 
out of the &va-linga performed by Siddhasena cn this 
occasion are both mentioned by Jinaprabha as also the 
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verse dharmalabha etc. Vikrama is now definitely 
described as adopting the Jain religion and as making 
a grant of several villages to the temple of KudungeSvara 
at Ujjain, and further as one who made the whole 
earth marked with the signs of Jainism, after converting 
the SSdhus of the other faith to the 6vetambara system 
of belief ( sarvdn api jaiadharddin darsaninc.h bvetambardn 
karayitva sakaldm api avanim jain a mudrdn kit dm 
chakdra ); Pp. 88-89. Even Jinaprabha quotes the verse 
punnc vasasahasse mentioned in the last paragraph. 

6 . The Prabandhakoka of Rajafekhara is the next 
work in our sources. It was composed in Sam. 1405. 
It is published in the Singhi Jaina Series, Shantiniketan, 
Bengal, 1935. The Prdbandhakoia (PBK.) too does not 
separately describe the life of Vikrama, but casually 
mentions some episodes in his life, such as his connection 
with Siddhasena (Pp. 16-17, 19-20; both verses i. e. 
dharmalabha and punne vasasahasse ate given here), his 
starting ot a new era and freeing the whole earth from 
debts, as also his sending a minister Nimba to Vayata for 
the erecting of a temple of MahavJra (P. 8), his battle with 
and defeat by Satavahana of Pratishthana (Pp. 66-68) and 
his desire to imitate Rama (Pp. 81-83). But the most 
important thing which this work mentions is the story 
of Vikrama’s son Vikramasena, who attempted to ascend 
the throne of his father after his death, but was pre¬ 
vented from doing so by the four wooden statues that 
were carved in the throne. On being asked about the 
reason, each one of the four statues narrated a story of 
Vikrama’-s greatness, saying that so great a king alone 
should ascend the throne and none else (Pp. 78-81). 
One of the four stories narrated by the statues consists 
of Vikrama's trip to a princess who had vowed that 
she would marry only that person-who could wake her 
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U P by means of four words (i. e., by four stories) during 
the night. On this occasion, his companion Agni-Vetala 
is represented as telling him four stories to pass away the 
time when he and King Vikrama waited by the side of 
the sleeping princess. Three of the four Vetala stories 
are found in the Vetala-panchavimiati as given in the 
Kathas ay its agar a ; for details see below Episode VI. 
It cannot be doubted that this was the form of the 
Jain version of the Vetala stories. To come back to the 
stories of the wooden statues, another story is that of 
Vikrama’s ParapurapraveSa-vidy a, to which reference 
is found in KPP. as we saw in Para 2. The remaining 
two stories of the wooden statues as given in this work 
are the same as Nos. 15 (with slight variations) and 17 
of Edgerton’s Vikrama’s Adventures (Harward Oriental 
Series, Vols. 26 and 27). Even here it may safely be 
said that only these four stories (or, at least only four 
stories and not thirty-two) constituted the Jain version 
of the Simhasana Tales. At any rate, on a comparison 
of the different versions of these four tales (see below, 
Episode VI), we may conclude that the story which in¬ 
cludes the Vetala stories and the one which describes 
Vikrama’s Parapurapravefia-vidya did have a definite 
place in the smaller Jain version of the Simhasana 
Tales. At the end, our work gives the story of Vikrama’s 
trip to Bali’s kingdom for the testing of a jewel; but 
the author significantly says that this particular story 
was 'outsid§ the sphere of Jainism’ (jainatattvabahyam), 
meaning thereby that the other stories given by him be¬ 
long to the proper Jain tradition; cf. P. 83, Line 10. 

7. The next work is the Vikramachantra composed 
sometime about Sam. 1475 by Devamurti, pupil of 
Devachandrasuri of the Kasadraha Gachchha. The 
MS of this work which is used by me is No. 1773 (Bl). 
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234) of the BBRAS Collection of MSS at the Town 
Hall, Bombay. It is a very important manuscript. It 
is dated Sam. 1492 and was copied by one Sllasundara 
for Simhasuri, pupil and successor of Uddyotanasuri, 
the fellow-student of Devamurti, the author. This 
work of Devamurti is the first and perhaps the last 
attempt to write a full-fledged life of Vikrama among 
the Jainas. It is divided into 14 chapters containing 
about 4,820 Sanskrit stanzas in different metres and 
written often in the Kavya style. At times Devamurti 
rises to good poetical heights, and it will be a good service 
to Vikrama legends if this work is well edited and pub¬ 
lished. The following is a very brief analysis of the 
poem: Sarga I. Birth and childhood of Vikrama; II. 
Vikrama’s trip to the Rolianagiri and acquisition of the 
Agni-Vetala and the kingdom of Avanti; III. Vikrama’s 
acquisition of the Gold-man in the haunted house; IV. 
Vikrama’s acquisition of the Five-handled Umbrella; 
V. Some Jain story illustrating the Dvadafiavartavan- 
dana; VI. Vikrama’s trip to the princess who would 
marry the person causing her to wake up with four 
stories during the night; VII. Vikrama and Siddhasena; 
VIII. Marriage with a princess called Hamsavall; IX. 
Vikrama's acquisition of the Parapurapraveia-vidya; X. 
A Jain story of Ratnachuda; XI. Sundry stories of Vi¬ 
krama’s Sattva and his initiation into feminine adven¬ 
ture; XII. Sundry stories about Vikrama including his 
idea about erecting a Fame-Pillar; XIII. Vikrama and 
Satavahana; and XIV. Vikramasena and the thirty-two 
Simhasana Tales. The chapters respectively contain 
94, 132, 200, 685, 244, 290,223,249,159, 339, 682,140, 
242 and 1140 stanzas. It will be seen frqm this analysis 
that Devamurti has collected all the different legends 
known to the Jain tradition before him and as presented 
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by the works described above in Paras 2 to 6, but has 
also added some five chapters of his own to complete 
the picture of the life of the Jain Vikrrma. In this 
work Vikrama is represented as a true devout Jain king 
observing all religious duties enjoined fcr a Jain layman 
and paying his respects to Jain deities and Tlrthankaras 
almost at every step in his adventures. His place 
among the pious Jain monarchs is now finally secured 
for him by Devamurti and even the thirty-two Simha- 
sana Tales, mostly in the Jain version, are incorporated 
by him in the life of his here. Devamurti mentions the 
two important stories which, we think, formed the nucleus 
of the Jain version of the $imhasana Tales (: ee last para), 
but devotes separate chapters to them; he does not 
mention them as the Simlasana Tales as PBK. does. 

A new chapter is also added by him to describe Vikrama’s 
acquisition of the Five-handled Umbrella which, it 
seems, belongs only to the Jain version of the Vikrama 
legends. No reference indeed is found to this in the 
earlier Jain Prabandhas; but the story is found only 
in the works of the Jain authors, so far as I know. In 
the introduction to the Simhasana Tales, Devamurti 
once more mentions Vikrama’s acquisition of the 
Gold-man by hoodwinking the wily ascetic as is done in 
the Jain version of the thirty-two Simhasana Tales; cf. 
Edgerton, Vikrama’s Adventures, Vol. 26, Pp. 14-26. 
Devamurti has already given the other version of the « 
story of the Gold-man, i. e., from the haunted house of 
the merchant Danta, in Canto III. 

8 . Ramachandrasuri’s Panchadandachhalraprabandha 
composed in Sain. 1490 is another work which deals with 
the Vikrama legend. But, as the name shows, it treats 
of only a single episode, namely Vikrama’s acquisition of 
the Five-handled Umbrella. The work is published by 
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Hiralal Hamsaraj, Jamnagar, 1912. The name of the 
author is given in the Pra&isti, which, however, is not 
found in all the MSS of the work. See Velankar s 
Descriptive Catalogue of the BBRAS MSS, No. 1746, 
where the PraSasti is given. According to it, Rama- 
chandra was the pupil of Abhayachandra of the Purnima 
Gachchha. I w r as unable to get Weber’s edition of this 
work (published at Berlin, 1877). This work is divided 
into five chapters containing about 550 stanzas written 
in the Anushtubh metre. Tor a discussion of its con¬ 
tents and its comparison with the same story given in 
other works, see below Episode IV B. 

9. The Vikr.amacharitra of ^ubhaSila, pupil of Muni- 
sundarasuri of the Tap a Gachchha, was composed in Sam. 
1499. It is published by the Hemachandracharya 
Granthamala, Ahmedabad, Sam. 1981, in two parts. It 
contains 12 cantos having a total of about 5,897 6lokas 
written in the simple narrative style. This work, like 
that of Devamurti, is intended to be a complete life- 
story of the Jain king Vikrama. Both the works con¬ 
tain many Prakrita and Apablirarhfa stanzas and both 
represent the attempt of the Jain authors to turn Vikrama 
into a full-fledged Jain king. Purely Juristic stories 
are added in both to fill up the gap left in the life-story 
of Vikrama by the earlier Prabandhakaras who wrote 
about him. But the strange thing about 6ubhailla is 
that he does not mention the thirty-two Tales like 
Devamurti, but gives only the four Tales which 
PBK. has given; see above Para 6. He devotes the last 
chapter to these Tales. For details, see Episode VI. 

10. The Panchadandachhatraprabandha written in 
simple Sanskrit prose is another work which deals with 
only a single episode of the Five-handled Umbrella like 
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RSmachandra’s work mentioned in Para 8 above. I 
have used two manuscripts from the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of this work. No information about 
the author is available from the work itself or from the 
MS. Any way he stands last in our sources and in their 
chronological order. He gives the story as given below 
in Episode IV B, to illustrate dharme udyama or exertions 
in piety. At the end he compares Vikrama with the 
older epic kings like Nala, Yudhishfhira, Mandhata, 
Rama and others. 

11 . I have utilized two other works for my pur¬ 
pose One is the Kalakachdryakatha (Long Anony¬ 
mous Version) composed before Sam. 1336 as published 
by Brown in his Story of Kdlaka, P. 36; and the other is 
Purdtanaprabandhasarkgraha, which is a collection of 
older Prabandhas put together by several anonymous 
authors. This last is published in the Singhi Jaina 
Series, Calcutta, 1936. 

. 12. It will thus be seen that the Jain tradition 

about Vikrama as a Jain king probably originated for 
the first time after a hundred years or so after the great 
Jain king KumSrapala. It rose to its full growth by the 
end of the 15th century and the author who can be cre¬ 
dited with this performance of helping the full growth is 
Devamurti of the Kasadraha Gachchha. 6ubhaflla’s - 
work also professes to be a complete life of Vikrama, but 
it gives only four Simhasana Tales instead of the usual 
thirty-two. One of these four Tales contains the four 
Vetala stories presenting intellectual puzzles. This 
same collection of four Simhasana Tales and four 
Vetala stories is also given by an earlier Jain 
writer, namely RajaSekhara, who composed his 
work Prabandhakoia in Sam. 1405. It is therefore 
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evident that the Jain version of the Simhasana 
Tales originally consisted of only four Tales and 
that one of these contained also the four stories which 
represent the Jain original of the Vetala stories. As 
regards the historicity of King Vikrama, it is indeed very 
difficult to say anything definitely with the help of the 
Jain tradition; but a guess may be hazarded from the 
wavering accounts about the birth and childhood of 
Vikrama as found in the Jain sources. It would seem 
that Vikrama was either a mere commoner, or at the most, 
had the royal blood in his veins only from the mother’s 
side. In any case, he is described as extremely poor 
from his very birth and as one who won the kingdom of 
Avanti by his. valour and adventurous contact with the 
Agni-Vetala. His most prominent qualities were reckless 
adventures directed towards helping anyone, whether 
friend or foe, whether rich or poor, and his unbounded 
generosity involving even the sacrifice of life and king¬ 
dom. It is therefore not impossible that Vikrama was, 
like many other adventurers, a common person who 
rose to power and affluence by his valour and uncommon 
adventures. But,—here begins my guess-work—, owing 
to his nobility of mind and generosity of nature he did 
not become a king and remained content by becoming 
only the leader of a Gana, I mean the Republic of Malwa. 
With the help of this their extremely popular hero, the 
people of this Republic started an era of their own in com¬ 
memoration of the firm establishment cl their Re¬ 
public. Owing to his natural modesty, Vikrama did 
not give his name to this era, with the result that it was 
known for a long time by the name of the Republic itself, 
Vikrama’s name being associated with it only by an un¬ 
dercurrent of a tradition which chiefly stressed his ad¬ 
ventures and generosity. Later when a great king like 
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Chanclragupta II assumed or rather received the title of 
Yikrama or Vikramaditya in view of his sahasa, Vikrama 
came to be gradually regarded as the king and not 
merely the leader of Malwa Republic. How could other¬ 
wise a king assume the title Vikramaditya ? So argued 
the tradition and in course of time Vikrama as the king 
of Malwa was firmly established in the minds of men. 
The substitution of Vikrama’s name for that of the 
Republic in connection with the great era may appear 
most natural after this. It is, I believe, only thus that 
we can remove the discrepancy between the two names 
which are found given to this era at two different periods 
of time. The existence of the Malwa Republic is proved 
beyond doubt even before the Christian era from coins; 
but the Republic must have started its own era when it 
was established on a firm footing and when glory and 
affluence were secured for it by the wonderful efforts of 
this great adventurer Vikramaditya. It is also note¬ 
worthy that according to Devamurti and the Prabandha- 
sathgraha (B) Vikrama belonged to a family of the 
Huna kings on his father’s side. 

Part II—Narrative 

I have divided this Narrative into six main Epi¬ 
sodes, of which Episodes IV and V are subdivided into 
nine and four sections respectively. It will be seen that 
Episodes III and V B occur as Introduction Sections 
V and VII respectively of the Jain Recension of the 
Simhasana Tales as given by Edgerton in his Vikrama’s 
Adventures', cf. Harward Oriental Series, Vol. 26, Pp. 
250-254. Similarly, Episode IV A, F, G occur res¬ 
pectively as SimhSsapa Tales Nos. 31, 32, and 29 in the 
Jain Recension; cf. Ibid, Pp. 256-260. All the episodes 
given below evidently existed among the Jainas in con- 
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nection with the Vikrama Tradition, perhaps even from 
early days; but before Sam. 1300 or so, Vikrama was 
not considered as a model Jain king, i. e., as one whose 
example could be cited for imitation by other kings or 
laymen. The following abbreviations are used in the 
Narrative :—KPP.— Kilmarafialafrutibodha composed in 
Sam. 1241; PKC .-rPrabhavakacharita composed in 
Sam. 1334; PBC.— Prabandhachintamani composed in 
Sam. 1361; TRK.— Tirthakalpa composed in Sara. 
1365-1390; PBK .—Prabandhakoia composed in Sam. 
1405; I)M V.—Vikramacharitra of Devamurti composed 
about Sam. 1475; RPP .—Panchadandachhatraprabandha 
of Ramachandrasuri composed in Sam. 1490; SSV.-— 
Vikramacharitra of 6ubhafila composed in Sam. 1499; 
PDP ,—;Panchadandaprabandha of Purnachandra; KCK. 
— Kalakacharyakatha, in the Long Anonymous Version as 
given by Brown in his Story of Kcilaka\ PBS.— Pra- 
bandhasaihgraha. For all these see Sources, Paras 2-11. 
EVA.=Edgerton, Vikrama’s Adventures published in 
the Harward O. Series, Vols. 26 and 27. 

EPISODE I—VIKRAMA’S ORIGIN 

In the country of Gurjaratra, there was a city 
called Pattana, on the banks of the river Sindhu, where 
lived pious men devoted to Jainism. Here ruled King 
6urasena of the Huna family. He had a wife called 
Dharinl. A Gandharva who was cursed by Devaraj 
(Indra.) descended into her womb at midnight. At 
proper time the queen was delivered of a son at night. 
In the morning, when the king came to see his new-born 
son, nothing was actually there, and it was decided that 
a demoness had snatched it off. When, however, night 
fell, the same child was seen lying by the side of its 
mother. The friends of the queen then explained how 
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the child assumed the form of a donkey at the time of 
sunrise and wandered away. This happened every 
day and so the prince was called Gardabhasena. When 
he became sixteen years old, he was married to a princess 
called Sena whose father was compelled to give him his 
daughter because, otherwise, he threatened to cause 
disease and death to his people by his miraculous powers. 
Sena enjoyed the company of her husband for a long 
time, because he assumed a lovely human form when he 
entered the chambers of his wife, though he wandered 
in a donkey’s form by day. One night Sena’s friends, 
advised by her mother, burnt the donkey’s form left out¬ 
side the chamber, when suddenly the Gandharva ap¬ 
peared before Sena and explained to her how he was 
under a curse and how the curse was ended by her 
mother's action. While leaving, he consoled Sena by 
telling her that in her womb lay a child who was destined 
to be a sovereign ruler of the earth. All this had hap¬ 
pened while Gardabhasena was at his father-in-law's 
house after the marriage. So when Sena’s father 
heard about this prediction of his son-in-law through 
his queen, he decided to kill the child whom he regarded 
as his future enemy. When Sena learnt this, she 
forcibly ripped open her womb and took out the child 
and gave it to a flower-maid friend of hers for safety. 
She herself died in the process. The flower-maid then 
covered the child with flowers and went to Avanti. 
There the child grew in extreme poverty under her 
care. —DMV. Canto I. 

SSV., I, Vv. 14-33, gives two different versions 
of Vikrama’s origin. According to one, Vikrama was 
the son of Gandharvasena, king of Avanti, but horn from 
a Brahmana widow whom he married and adopted her 
first son Bhartrihara. According to the second, King 
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Gardabhilla of Avanti had two Wives, Dhlmatl and 
&rlmatl; from the first was born Bhartrihara and from 
the second Vikrama. When on one occasion Vikrama 
was insulted by his brother Bhartrihara who had 
succeeded to the throne after his father, he left the 
capital and wandered away on the earth. SSV. does 
not say anything about the family of Gardabhasena or 
Gardabhilla. PBS., P.1, says, like Devamurti, that 
Vikrama was born ift the Huna family from Gandharva- 
sena. DMV.'s version is closely allied with the account 
given by Weber, Indische Studien, XV, Pp. 252-255, and 
EVA., Vol. 26, Pp. 263-266. Other works mentioned 
in the Sources above do not give any information 
about the origin of Vikrama. PBC. describes him only 
as a prince who was extremely poor from his very birth. 
See PBC., P. 1. 

EPISODE II—VIKRAMA AT THE ROHANAGIRI 

In his childhood, Vikrama studied different arts 
and was liked by all people owing to his noble and 
lovable qualities. On account of his lion-like valour and 
sun-like lustre, he was called VikramSditya. He had 
a Brahmana friend who was the son of a BrShmana well 
versed in the Atharvaveda, but who had no liking for 
sacrifices and hence was called Bhattamatra. Once 
desiring to acquire riches, Vikrama left for the Rohana- 
giri with his friend Bhattamatra. When they reached 
a village called Sangara, the sun set and they stayed 
for the night at the house of a potter; At night, Bhatta¬ 
matra learnt from the potter that the mountain yielded 
jewels to a high-born person (any person—PBC., PBS., 
SSV.) who struck it with a spade thrice after touching 
the head with the words ‘ah alas’, Bhattamatra knew 
that Vikrama would not stoop to such a mean utterance 
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and therefore when they approached the mountain next 
day, he told Vikrama that he had just received the news 
of the death of Vikrama’s mother (possibly the poet 
means the foster-mother, the flower-girl) from Avanti. 
On hearing this, Vikrama was grieved and struck his 
forehead saying 'ah alas’ thrice. The spade dropped 
down from his hands and lo ! as soon as the mountain 
Was struck by it it delivered three precious jewels. 
Bhaftamatra took them and then disclosed to his friend 
how he had merely resorted to a trick for inducing 
Vikrama to do the necessary gesture and how his mother 
had not really died. On hearing this, Vikrama took 
back the jewels and threw them on the mountain saying 
‘Fie upon the mountain Rohana who gives jewels to the 
supplicants only after compelling them to utter a pitiable 
cry.’ 

—DMV., II, Vv. 1-56. 


The story occurs in PBC., P. 1, almost in the 
same form, but directly starts with these words: ‘A prince 
Vikrama, who was the storehouse of matchless venture, 
marked with auspicious signs on his body and full of 
virtues like action and valour, lived at Supratishthana 
in the country of Avanti. He was never given to im¬ 
moral behaviour, even when he suffered from extreme 
poverty, from his very birth. Unable to obtain riches 
by any other means, he once started for the Rohana 
mountain with his friend Bhattamatra.’ PBC. gives 
the name of the village near the mountain as Pravara. 
Also see PBS., P. 1, and SSV., I, Vv. 89-107. 


EPISODE III—VIKRAMA AND AGNl-VEXlLA 

When Vikrama returned from the Rohana moun¬ 
tain, he heard an announcement that any one was wel¬ 
come to occupy the throne of Avanti. On inquiry, 
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he learnt that this was so because every night the new 
occupant of the throne was killed by some invisible 
power, who had occupied it when left vacant after the 
death of the previous king, who was Bhartribara 
according to SSV. and Jitari according to DMV. 
PBC. does not mention the previous king at all. 
Vikrama accepted the challenge and won the kingdom 
and the willing services of the invisible power, 
namely an Agni-Vetala, by his venture and valour. For 
details of the story, see EVA., Vol. 26, Pp. 250-251. 

—PBC., Pp. 2-3; DMV., II, Vv. 57-131; SSV., I, 
Vv. 40-84, 121-164; PBS., P. 1, Even KPP., P. 437, 
PBK., P. 83, 11.7-8, and KCK., P. 43, Vv. 65-68, seem 
to know Vikrama's association with some invisible 
power. 

EPISODE IV—VIKFAMA AS A KING 
A—ACQUISITION OF THE GOLD-MAN 

Once upon a time while King Vikrama ruled the 
earth, a merchant called Danta came to the court and 
reported how he was cheated by his astrologers and. 
engineers at whose advice he built a new house but 
which was found to be haunted. Vikrama bought the 
house from the merchant and went and stayed there 
for the night. At midnight he heard a voice saying 'Let 
me fall’, and said to it 'Do fall’. To his wonderment, he 
found that a brilliant Gold-man had fallen by his side. 
See also EVA., Vol. 26, P. 257. 

—PBC., P. 5; DMV., Ill, 1-200. 

There is also another version of the acquisition of 
the Gold-man by Vikrama; it is almost the same as the 
31st story of the Siriihasana Tales in the main recension, 
for which see EVA., Vol. 26, P. 236, but with a different 
conclusion according to which Vikrama gets the Gold- 
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man instead of the eight Magic powers. SS"V. gives only 
this version of the story at Canto V, Vv. 23-74. DMV. 
mentions this second version also in Canto XIV, Vv. 
26-44, on the occasion of describing the origin of Vikrama *s 
throne: Even PKC., P. 25, Vv. 90-92, and KPP., P. 438, 
L. 5, both mention the miraculous powers of Vikrama in 
the form of the Gold-man. KCK. does not mention the 
Gold-man, but says that Vikrama gave large gifts on 
account of ‘three boons’ received by him from Yaksha- 
raja, i. e., Kubera, whom he propitiated by means of his 
Sattva. See P. 43, V. 67. PBK., P. 83, similarly men¬ 
tions the suvarnasiddhi and putushasiddhi evidently mean¬ 
ing the Gold-man. 

B. ACQUISITION OF THE FIVE-HANDLED UMBRELLA 

This story of the Five-handled Umbrella is not 
mentioned in any of the earlier Prabandhas. It is first 
found in DMV.; then in RPP., SSV. and PDP. It pro¬ 
bably belongs to the Jain tradition alone. 

Once, while Vikrama was going along the royal 
road, he heard a young lady deprecating him for not 
possessing the five-handled umbrella. On going back 
to the palace, he sent for this lady, but her mother 
went to the court instead of her. This old woman under¬ 
took to explain to the king how the five-handled um¬ 
brella could be acquired if only he was prepared to carry 
out her five demands. On Vikrama’s agreeing to do so, 
she gave out these commands. The first was to defeat 
her daughter DevadamanI in a play of chess and many 
her. This the king achieved with the help of his Agni- 
Vetala, who contrived to bring some token of her pri¬ 
vate affairs at Indra’s court, the production of which by 
Vikrama confounded her and put her out of tune, with 
the result that she d*id not play well and was defeated, 
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Vilerama then married her and the old woman gave him 
her next, i. e., second, command. She asked him to 
bring a valuable jewel-box from the palace of King 
Jayakarna of Tamralipti. Vikrama did this and by 
the way married Jayakarna \s daughter. The third 
command given to Vikrama was to go to Sopara and 
watch the doings of one Umadevl. With great ad¬ 
venture Vikrama finds that this Umadevl wanted to 
offer 64 human victims to the 64 Yoginls who had given 
her a magic Danda in anticipation. These 64 victims in¬ 
cluded her own husband and King Vikrama himself. So 
when all preparations were made for the offering, 
Vikrama suddenly snatched off the magic Danda from her 
hands and ran away with it, being followed by Umadevl’s 
husband and his 62 pupils. They all went to a deserted, 
island where, however, there lay in the palace a young 
cat with its eyes filled with white collyrium. Vikrama 
went near the cat and by its direction put some black 
collyrium in its eyes which turned it into a loyelv 
princess. This princess explained that she was the 
daughter of the king of that island and that she wanted 
to be married to King Vikrama. But a Vidyadhara, 
who Was a devout $aiva and had received a magic 
Danda from Lord 6iva by which he became invincible, 
desired to marry her by force, and that was why her father 
had to leave the island out of fear for him. She further 
said that the Vidyadhara was going to marry her on that 
night. Vikrama then lay in wait for him and when he 
came towards midnight and took out his magic Danda 
to worship it before marrying the princess, Vikrama 
took away that Danda and hit the Vidyadhara with it 
and killed him on the spot. The king of the island 
then returned and Vikrama was married to the princess 
duly. Afterwards, Vikrama returned to Sopara to find 
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that UmadevI had been devoured by the Yoginls who 
were disappointed. On this trip, Vikramaobtained two 
magic Dandas : one from UmadevI and the other from 
the VidySdhara. By her fourth command, the old 
woman compelled Vikrama to banish his minister 
Matisara and to invite him again after six months. In 
this affair, the king secured a magic garden bearing fruit 
in all seasons. The fifth command of the old woman 
was to offer a Dana to his own priest. The priest would 
not accept a gift from the king, who, therefore, loitered 
around his house at night to find out some flaw in his 
conduct by means of which he could compel him to 
' accept the gift, At this time he saw Haritall (or Haralika), 
a sister of DevadamanI waiting for her friends Jaittu, 
a flower-girl, and Gomatl, the daughter of his priest. 
They all had an appoix.tment in the Nagaloka at the 
marriage of a NSgakanyS. They wanted to take some 
presents with them and wanted a labourer for this pur¬ 
pose. Just then Vikrama appeared before them and 
offered to go with them. They then proceeded to their 
destination. Haritall struck the earth with her magic 
Vajra Dapda and they all entered the Pataia. Gomatl 
then subdued the snakes 4 poison by her Vishapahara 
Dandaand all the four went to the Nagaloka. Here 
Vikrama substituted himself for the proposed bridegroom 
of the Nagakanya with the help of his Agni-Vetala and, 
on disclosing his identity, also married the three above- 
mentioned girls. On hearing this, Nagaraia also gave 
him his own daughter and a magic Danda called Mani- 
danda as the dowry. Thus on this occasion Vikrama 
won three more magic Daijdas. Then a fine five-handled 
umbrella was prepared for him with the five magic 
Dandas which he had thus got, 

—DMV., IV, Vv. 1-685. 
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This story is narrated with almost the same details 
by SSV. and PDP. There is only a slight difference in 
the order of the five commands. SSV.'s 1st command 
is about the jewel-chest of Jayakarna, 2nd about Uma- 
devl’s affairs, 3rd about MatisSra’s banishment, 4th 
about his readmission and 5th about Vikrama’s trip to 
the Nagaloka. SSV. does not include the marriage with 
DevadamanI among the five commands as DMV. and 
PDP. do. PDP.’s first command is the same as DMV.’s; 
his 2nd relates to UmadevS, 3rd to Jayakarna’s jewel- 
box, 4th to the minister’s banishment and readmission, 
and 5th to the trip to the Nagaloka. SSV. mentions the 
five Dandas as Sarvarasa, Vajra, Vishapahara, Bhu- 
sphota and Mani; while PDP. calls them respectively 
Siddharasa, Vijaya, Vishapahara, Ratna and Mani. 
DMV. does not give any names to the first two; but 
the last three are according to him AchalachSlana, 
Vishapahara and Mani. Further, SSV.’s fifth command 
is to offer gifts not to Vikrama's own priest but to de¬ 
serving persons. In this connection he indulges in a dia¬ 
tribe against the Brahmanas and concludes that the 
deserving persons are only the Jain ascetics; cf. SSV., 
IX, Vv. 561-582. According to his version the gifts 
were then offered to the Yatis, but they could not accept 
them and then they were distributed to the poor. 
Vikrama’s trip to the Nagaloka in this version takes 
place in his next daily round in the city after the 
dark. PDP. agrees with DMV. in this respect. 

On the other hand, RPP. much differs from these 
three in the story of the PaSchadanda Chhatia, A 
magic Panda figures in his story even before Vikrama’s 
meeting with the old lady. According to him, Vikrama 
was offended at the remark of a young lady in a house, 
and he sent his officers to chastise her just then and 
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there. They were, however, unable to harm her because 
they were not able to pass beyond a line drawn by her 
on the ground with her magic Danda. The king then 
returned to the palace and sent his men to her house 
seeking to get an explanation from some one in the house 
, about the young lady’s behaviour. The old mother' 
then went to the court and hereafter the story proceeds 
as in the DMV. version upto the end of the 1st com¬ 
mand. The 2nd and the 3rd commands of RPP. are 
about UmSdevI of Sopara and the jewel-box of Jaya- 
karna as in PDP. But in respect of the 4th command 
RPP. entirely differs from the other three authors. His 
4th command is to see what was happening in the house 
of one Dhanya in his capital. This Dhanya was an old 
man and was yet selected by a young girl called 
Ratnamaffjarl as her husband. On the night when 
Vikrama visited her house she killed her husband in 
order to enjoy the company of a young and handsome 
robber who had broken into her house. On seeing this 
Vikrama killed the robber and went away. Next day, 
RatnamaHjarl died as a Satl with her husband and the 
robber. On being asked about her behaviour, she direct¬ 
ed Vikrama to her sister Kochi Kandavika. Vikrama 
went to her, and at her bidding waited to see what was 
happening at her place during the night. When his 
own minister came there, he saw how she sent him along 
with himself to his own queen’s palace with the help of 
a magic Danda. Vikrama was of course hidden in a box 
on which the minister was sent through the air. On 
going there, Vikrama saw how his queen was unfaithful 
to him; but without punishing her he returned with the 
minister, hidden in the box just as he had gone. Kochi 
Kandavika then gave him the magic Danda as a token 
of her favour. This same story is narrated by SSV ., but 
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not in the same context. In Canto XT, he tells it to 
illustrate ‘Womanly Ventures’ (Vv. 207-585). A magic 
Danda does not however play a part in it; in its place we 
get a lekhanl subha (XT, V. 350). Again, the robber at 
Dhanya’s house is not killed, but dies by a falling door 
(XT. 397). Vikrama, like a true Jaina, does not kill 
him 1 In respect of the five Dandas also, KPP. differs 
from the others. His five Dandas seem to be :—(1) one 
with which Devadanianl baffled the king's officers in the 
beginning (1.20); (2) second and (3) third called Vijaya 
(IT* 650) which Vikrama secured in his trip to UmSdevI; 
(4) fourth which Kochi Kandavika gave him (IV.478); 
and (5) fifth which he received as a dowry from Naga- 
rgja in the NSgaloka (V. 110). I was not able to find 
Dhanya’s story in DMV. 

C. ACQUISITION OF PARAPURAPRAVESa-VIDYA 

Once Vikrama went out of his kingdom to study 
the lore of entering another’s body by leaving one’s own. 
He had with him his companion who was either a potter 
or a Brahmana. When he found out a Yogin who could 
teach it to him, he insisted that both he and his friend 
be initiated into the lore even though the Yogin warned 
him of the danger of this course. When they finished 
their study, they both returned to Avanti. Seeing a royal 
elephant (or horse) lying dead outside the city, Vikrama 
had a desire to test his recently acquired lore. So he 
entered the dead elephant’s body. Just then his wily 
companion entered Vikrania’s body, which was given in 
his charge for safe-keeping, and entered the city as the 
king. Seeing this treachery, the king in the elephant's 
body wandered away to the forest and on seeing a parrot’s 
dead body lying with a fowler, he entered it and requested 
the fowler to take him to the capital and sell him to the 
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highest bidder. The fowler did accordingly and the king 
in the parrot’s body somehow managed to reach the hands 
of his queen. She took great fancy for him even when 
she did not know that he was a king. (According to the 
PBK. and SSV. version, the queen was told about his 
plight by the king, but KPP. says that the king did not 
disclose ft out of shame. DMV. agrees with KPP.) 
When once a cuckoo or a Grihagodha was found dead, 
the king left the parrot’s body, entered it and kept in 
hiding. The friend of the king who had treacherously 
entered his body was somehow induced to revive the 
dead parrot for the queen who had grown very miserable 
after his death. When the friend entered the dead 
parrot's body, the king at onc'e resumed his own body ajid 
explained the whole situation to the inmates ofjhe palace. 
The king, however, ultimately pardons his treacherous 
friend as behoves a true Jaina. PBK. brings in one more 
dead body namely of a goat which the friend finally 
entered when the king, resumed his own body. 

—KPP., P. 437; PBC., P. 6; PBK., P. 79; DMV., 
IX; SSV., XII. 347-385; PBS., P. 6. 

D. ERECTION OF A FAME-PILLAR 

One night, when the king was taking his usual 
rounds in the city, he decided to erect a Klrti-Stambha 
. or a Fame-Pillar next morning in crdei to commemorate 
his good works. Just then, being troubled by two 
fighting bulls he mounted upon a pillar of the house of 
a Brahmana nearby. The bulls struck at the same pillar 
which awoke the Brahmana. He came out and by 
chance saw that the moon's orb was obscured by 8ukra 
and Guru in the sky. He roused his wife and explained 
to her how this forebode ill to the king and how he pro¬ 
posed to perform a Homa for preventing this. The 
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wife said that he need not care for the king who did not 
pay for the marriages of their seven daughters. When 
the king heard this, his pride was humbled and he gave 
up his idea of raising the Fame-Pillar in honour of him¬ 
self. According to SSV., the king paid the necessary 
money to the Brahmana and then erected the Fame- 
Pillar. DMV. agrees with the PBC. version given 
above. 

—PBC., Pp. 8-9; DMV., XII. 51-61; SSV., VII. 
286-307. ’ ! 

E. IMITATION OF RAMA 

Vikrama once thought of imitating Rama and asked 
the people to call him 'abhinava R§ma\ He then 
asked if anyone knew any unusual thing about Rama 
which he himself did not do. Hearing this, a BrSh- 
mana from Koiala took the king to Koiala and directed 
him to dig at a particular place. When the king did so, 
a gold-roofed house was discovered wherein also a single 
shoe sewn with golden lace was found. The Brahmana 
explained that that was a shoemaker's house and that 
the shoe belonged to the shoemaker’s young wife who 
Was much fondled by her husband and who on one 
occasion left her husband’s house being displeased with 
him. She went to her father’s place having put on only 
one shoe in the disturbed state of her mind. Her father 
persuaded her to go back to her husband, but she said 
she would not go until Rgma himself came there and told 
her to go back. On hearing this, Rama did go there and 
sent her to her husband’s house. At the Brahmana's 
direction, the other shoe of the girl was discovered at her 
father’s house which was excavated at a little distance 
from the first place. 

— PBK., Pp. 81-83; SSV., X. 191-251; PBS., P v 9, 
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F. POVERTY-STATUE AND VIKRAMA'S SATTVA 

Once a poor man visited Vikrama’s court, com¬ 
plaining that he had an iron-statue of Poverty which 
could not be sold anywhere in his kingdom. This he said 
was a blot on the king’s name, because he had heard that 
anything whether good or bad could be sold for a proper 
price in his capital. The king thereupon bought that 
statue and kept it in his treasury. During the same 
night, the presiding deities of elephants and horses as 
also the Goddess Lakshml left the palace because of this. 
In the last part of the night, Vikrama’s Sattva itself 
went to the king to take leave of him; but when the 
king saw that his Sattva was leaving him he prepared to 
kill himself. Sattva was pleased with this attitude of 
the king and agreed to stay on. Then the other deities 
also returned and stayed on with the king. For the 
story, cf. EVA;, Vol. 26, P. 259. 

—PBC., P. 5; DMV., XI. 170-205. 

G. PALMIST AND THE SPOTTED INTESTINE 

For the story, see EVA., Vol. 26, P. 256. This is 
given at PBC., P. 6, and DMV., XI. 206-235, also PBS., 
P. 10. A palmist was once greatly perturbed when he 
saw no auspicious signs of Royalty on Vikrama’s body. 
The only thing which could make this possible was the 
possible existence of a spotted intestine on the right 
side. Vikrama, when he heard this, took a knife and 
was about to open his belly to verify but he was pre* 
vented from doing so by the astrologer who said that 
that courage was a sufficient indication of his Royalty. 

H. VIKRAMA AND SATAVAHANA 

At Pratishthana, there once lived two Brahmanas 
with their widow sister. She went to the Godavari 
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one day for bathing, when a Naga chief called &esha was 
struck with her beauty and enjoyed her. At the time of 
leaving, the Naga chief told her that she would bear a 
son from him who would be a great monarch and that 
she should call upon him Whenever she would be in a 
difficulty. In course of time, a son was born who was 
called Satavahana by the people, as he in his childhood 
sports himself became a king and prepared artificial sol¬ 
diers and army with clay and gave them to his fiiends. 
One day, an astrologer came to the court of Vikrama and 
foretold that Satavahana would be a.king at Pratishthana. 
In the meanwhile, Vikiama also heard a story about the 
wonderful intelligence of the boy Satavahana. I"earing 
him as his future rival, Vikrama attacked Pratishthana. 
When Satavahana heard this, he prepared an army of 
clay while playing. He put life into these clay soldiers 
by the favour of the Nagaraja and put that army in the 
field against King Vikrama. In the battle, Satavahana 
defeated Vikrama who fled away to his capital. Accord¬ 
ing to another version, Vikrama died in this battle by 
an arrow of Satavahana. 

—PBK., Pp. 66-68. 

According to SSV.’s account (Canto II), Vikrama 
had married Satavahana’s daughter from whom was 
born Vikramasena or Vikramacharitra. SSV. gives both 
the accounts given above about the battle of Vikrama 
with Satavahana. DMV. states that SatavShana’s mother 
was one ManoramS, wife of Subhata, a body-guard 
of King Simha of Pratishthana. In other respects 
DMV. agrees with the PBK. account. 

— TRK., P. 59; PBK., Pp. 66-68; SSV., XI. 
963-1003; DMV., XI. Iff. See also EVA., Vol. 26, 
P.200. _ 
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I. VIKRAMA’S DEATH 

As said above, according to one account Vikrama 
died in his battle with Satavahana. But another version 
of the story of his death is that he returned defeated to 
his capital and then fell seriously ill. Crow s flesh was 
recommended to him by his physicians; but he refused 
to take it and died in a solitary place in the company of 
Siddhasena, like a devout Jaina. In this connection 
a Prakrita verse is quoted, according to which Vikrama 
did eat crow’s flesh but was not cured. 

— PBC., P. 9; DMV., XIII. 1-242; SSV., XI. 
963-1008. 

EPISODE V— VIKRAMA AS A JAIN MONARCH 

Vikrama is repeatedly mentioned in association 
with the Jain Yati Siddhasena Divgkara in the Jain 
tradition. But in one or two places, Vikrama is men¬ 
tioned even as a contemporary of Siddhasena’s Guru 
Jlvadevasuri. At some places, Vikrama is mentioned as 
the pious repairer of Jain holy places and temples. 
Thus at PKC., P. 43, V. 77, he is said to have brought 
about the repairs of the Bhrigupura Tlrtha. At PKC., 
P. 49, Vv. 71-75, and PBK.,P. 8, Vikrama is stated to 
have sent his minister Nimba (or Limba) to Vayata 
Grama for helping poverty-stricken men and lor causing 
repairs to the Mahavlra temple at that place. On th» 
occasion, the golden pitcher and the flag were restorer* 
by him at the hands of Jlvadevasuri. TRK., P. 2, des¬ 
cribes Vikrama as the Uddharakarta of theSatrufijaya- 
tlrtha. But the usual topic which the Jain authors des¬ 
cribe in details is Vikrama’s meeting with Siddhasena 
when the latter gave a blessing to a mental homage paid 
by the former, and when the latter is said to have per¬ 
formed a miracle of showing an image of Parivanatha 
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coming out of the 6iva-linga at the Mahakala temple. 
For the full account, see EVA., Vol. 26, Pp. 251-254. 

—PKC., P. 56, Vv. 61-65; P. 58, Vv. 121-152; 
PEC., P. 7; TRK., Pp. 88-89; PBK., Pp. 16-17, 19, 20; 
DMV., Canto VII; SSV., Cantos V and VI. 

In this connection, some of these works quote a 
verse funne vasa etc., according to which Vikrama once 
asked Siddhasena: ‘ Would there be a Jain king like me 
in future ?’ and Siddhasena replied that after 1199 years 
there would be the Jain king Kumarapala. As I have 
said in Para I of the Sources, this veise marks the real 
origin of the Jain adoption of King Vikrama into their 
fold. 

—PBC., P. 8; TRK., P. 89; PBK., Pp. 16-17. 

.EPISODE vr— si&hAsana tales 


It would appear that according to the purely Jain 
tradition the Simhasana Tales were only four. Thus 
PBK., PBS. and SSV. give only four Sithhasana Tales, 
and not thirty-two as Devamurti gives, following very 
probably the Non-Jain tradition. This original group 
of the four Tales definitely comprised the two stories, 
namely, one which describes Vikrama’s acquisition of 
the ParapurapraveSa-vidya (see above Episode IV C) 
and the other which describes his trip to a princess who 
would marry only the person who would compel her to 
speak by means of four stories during a night. This 
second Tale also contains four subsidiary stories told to 
Vikrama by his Vetala (or, by Vikrama to Vetala) which 
certainly represents the original form of the Vetala stories 
according to the Jain tradition. 

After the death of Vikrama, his son Vikramasena 
$or, Vikramacharitia according to SSV.) attempted to 
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ascend his father’s throne. At that time, the four 
wooden statues carved in the throne prevented him from 
doing so, saying that only a great king like Vikrama could 
occupy that throne. On being questioned, each of these 
four statues told a story of Vikrama's unparalleled great¬ 
ness. In addition to the two stories mentioned above 
(the second will be given below), SSV. gives (1) the story 
of a Brahmana girl Rukminl who was married to a god, 
a king, and the Takshaka Naga and was claimed by all 
the three, the correct judgement being given by Vikrama 
when the matter was referred to him by a Pandita at 
his court; and (2) the story of the magician who startled 
Vikrama by creating a woman whom he claimed as his 
wife, making her bum herself in the presence of all and 
finally bringing her back to life out of Vikrama’s own 
harem. This last is Story No. 30 of the Sirhhasana Tales, 
for which see EVA., Vol. 26, P. 235. On the other hand, 
PBK. gives Stories Nos. 15 and 17 of the Simhasana 
Tales (for which see EVA., Vol. 26, Pp. 144 and 154) 
in place of these last two stories of SSV. 

DMV.’s treatment of the Simhasana Tales entirely 
differs from that of PBK. and SSV. DMV. assigns a 
separate canto to them like SSV., but instead of four, 
he gives thirty-two Tales. As an introduction, he gives 
the story of the 'Gold-man' in the second version (See 
above Episode IV A) and the story of the gift of that 
SirhhSsana by Indra to Vikrama. He then proceeds to 
narrate the thirty-two Tales almost as they are given 
at EVA. (in the Jain Recension). The following are the 
exceptions : In place of Story 24, DMV. has the story 
of a merchant who had four sons. After the death of 
their father, they propitiated a RSkshasa who gave them 
a gold-filled chamber every month after receiving a 
human victim from them. On hearing this, Vikram 
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pleased the Rakshasa by his supreme sacrifice and com¬ 
pelled him to grant the gold-filled chamber to the mei - 
chant's sons without receiving a human victim. In place 
of Story 29, DMV. has a slightly different story. Here 
we get EVA.'s Story 24, but with the substitution of 
King Vairisimha of KafichS for Satavahana. In Story 
30, we get the account of Vikrama as harassed by Sam, 
when a pearl necklace was swallowed by a peg. In 
Story 31 we get the story of the Clever Mountebank, for 
which cf. EVA., Vol. 26, P.235 (where it is Story No.30). 
In Story No. 32 we get the account of Vikrama’s trip to 
Bali's kingdom for testing a jewel. This story is said 
to be outside the .tradition of the Jainas by PBK., P. 83. 
See Para 6 above. 

The story of Vikrama’s trip to a princess, in¬ 
cluding the four sub-stories of Vetala, is given by all the 
authors who refer to the Siihhasana Tales, namely 
PBK., PBS., I)MV. and SSV. The differences are slight. 
PBK.. PBS. and DMV. say that the name of the prin¬ 
cess was Llladevl who lived in the kingdom of women. 
Their story is as follows :—She declared that she would 
marry any one who would make her speak four times by 
telling four stories in the course of a night. Vikrama 
succeeded in doing this with the help of his Vetala who 
told him four stories to pass away the time while they 
both waited by the side of the princess’s bed. These four 
stories presented intellectual puzzles and interested the 
sleeping princess who therefore gave the correct answer 
to the puzzles. In the matter of these four tales, PBK. 
on the one hand and DMV. and SSV. on the other differ 
from each other; the former makes +he Vetala the narra¬ 
tor of them while the latter make the king the narra¬ 
tor and the Vetala the hearer. These four stories ac¬ 
cording to PBK are (1) the story of a girl whom four 
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men wanted to marry and who died suddenly, but was 
revived by a Yogin; the question was who was entitled 
to marry her; (2) the story of a son whom three different 
persons claimed and the question was to whom did he 
rightly belong (this is the 19th Vetala story of the Ve- 
talapanchav\Mati)\ (3) the story of a girl who was claimed 
by two men whose heads were severed, but afterwards 
wrongly fixed at the time of their revival by the favour of 
a god; the question was to whom did she belong as a 
wife; and lastly (4) the story of a wooden doll who was 
shaped, adorned, clothed and animated respectively by 
four friends during their respective watches at night on 
a journey; the question was to whom did she rightiully 
belong. Of these stories, Nos. (1) and (3) are the 2nd 
and 6th of the V etalapanchavimtaii stories as given in 
the Kathasaritsagara (N. S. P. ed., Pp. 465-536). 
DMV. narrates this story of Vikrama's trip to the Prin¬ 
cess Llladevi of the kingdom of women in Canto VI of 
his poem and not in the midst of his Simhasana Tales. 
His version of the story closely follows that of PBK. 

On the other hand SSV. narrates this as a Simhasana 
Tale like PBK.., but his version slightly differs; the 
name of the princess is Surasundarl and not 
LSlSdevI. She was the daughter of King Bhlma of 
Srlpura in the country of Tilanga. The four Vetala 
Tales according to SSV. are also slightly different. He . 
puts Story No. (4) given above in the second place. 
His Nos. (1) and (3) are the same as above, while in the 
4th place, SSV. gives the story of a loyal servant who 
died for his king, his parents for him, and the fyng for 
all these. The question was who was the bravest among 
them all. This last story is the 4th of the Vetala stories 
as given in the Kathasaritsagara. 
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Tlius there can be no doubt that the original tra- 
dition of the Jainas had only four stories in connection 
with the Simhasana and not thirty-two; similarly, it 
knew only four stories presenting intellectual puzzles 
associated with the name of the Vetala, and not twenty- 
five. Only later Jain authors adopted the recension of 
the thirty-two Simhasana Tales and twenty-five Vetala 
Tales. DMV. was probably the first Jain author who 
adopted the thirty-two stories in the Jain recension. 
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Abhayachandra 646. 

Abhayakuiriitra 283. 

A bhidhdnardjendra 149. 

Abhidharma 349, 356, 358. 
Abhijn&naMkuntala 45-55/ 128, 191, 
613,^ 825. Vide also iSdkuntala. 

Abhinanda 102,307. 

Abhinava Rama 662. 

Abhinavagupta 101,181, 182, 190. 
Abhinavagupta by K. C. Pandey 181n, 
190n, 

Abhinavak&vyatnM (Marathi), Part 3, 
!86n. 

Abhlras 590. 

Abhlra kings 482. 

Abu, Mount of, 597, 598. 

Abu Rehan (=A1-Beruni) 604. 

Abul Fazl 620. 

Achalach&lana Panda 658. 

Achalaklrti 220. 

Acharyas 107, 223, 335, 336. 
Achchutaglmi 287. 


Achyuta (God) 249,259,274. 

Achyuta, King, 274. 

Adakamalla 182 . 

Adbkulas&gava, by Vall&ia Sena, 88n, 
11 On. 

Adhisltnakrisbna, King, 480. 

Adhyarftja xxiii, 159. 

Adiparvan (Mbh) 45, 206. 

Adipur&Qa 227, 588. 

Adiraja 273. 

Aditya, word or title, 84, 484, 492, 
584. 

Adityas, twelve, 420, 473. 

Adityadasa 107, 375. 

Adyar Library 184. 

Adyar Library Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS 184n. 

"Aeolian lyre” 484. 

Aesthetics of Kdlid&sa by M. D. Alte- 
kar 21-43. 

Afghanistan 348, 436, 438,492. 
Agatnas, Buddhist, 354; of Jainas, 95. 
Agastya, Rishi, 551. 
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Agastya, star, 445. 

Age of iSatikara by Narayana .Sbastri 
608. 

Age of the Imperial Guptas by Banerji 
397a, 403n,407n,415n, 422n. 
Agni-kulas 597, 599, 601. 

Agnimitra, King, 75, 79, 314, 516, 517, 
522, 524. 

Agni»Pur&na 282n. 

Agaifokha Vetala 169; vide Agni-Vetala. 
Agnivarna, King, 520. 

Agni-Vetala 638, 641, 643, 644, 648, 
653-655, 657. 

Agra 21, 235n, 549. 

Agra$a 134. 

Ali&r 134. 

Ahichchhatra 143. 

A hichchhatr&nagarikalpa 143. 
Ahmedabad 95n, 143n, 193, 639, 646. 
Aihnle Inscription or Praeasti xx, 443, 
491,509, 555,556, 561. 

Aiholenagar 607. 

Ain-i~AIibart 620. 

Airabhila, King, 540. 

Airikina (Era?) 329, 334; A. Pradeia 
334. 

Aitareya Br&hniana 45, 550. 

Aiyaogar, Dr. S. Ktishnaswami, xvi. 
Aja, Saka king, 2, 568. 

Aja, son of Raghu, 36, 42, 313, 518. 
Ajata^atru, King, 285, 465, 477, 478. 
Ajayagadh State 397. 

Ajitaplda, King, 98. 

Ajitavikrama, title, v, 323, 343, 489. 

Ajmer 117,78,597,618. 

Ajmerc. J 

Akara (Purva Malava) 465, 578n, 583. 
Akbar 127, 260,493,494. 

Akhanda Bharatavarsha 618. 

Alaka,—purl, 316, 320, 632. 
Alafckara-^astra 106, 554; A. works 
103. 


Alberuni 
Al-Beruni 
Albiruni 
Al-BIrunl 
Alberuni'$ 


j l07n, 325, 373, 383, 
V 506-508, 561, 565, 

604, 609. 


J 


465, 


129 , 
Pillar 
264n, 


(or Albiruni's) India, by 
Sachau, 325, 383n, 561n, 565n. 
Alexander the Great xi, 76, 77, 
483,560,583,600,604. 

Algebra, by Colebrooke, 109n. 

Aligarh 551. 

Alijah Bahadur, title, 459. 

All-India Hindu Mabasabha i. 

Allahabad 403; A. Inscription 
130n; A. Pillar 177n; A. 
Inscription xv, 254, 256n, 

270n, 271n, 274n, 337, 423, 428. 
Allahabad University Sanskrit Serie# 
172n, 173n. 

Allahabad University Studies 463n. 

Allan 402n, 489n, 490. 

Allata 134. 

Allen, J., 262n. 

Allies, the, 635. 

Almighty, the, 312; A. Creator 260. 
Alplyas 6abda 552. 

Alsdorf, Prof, Ludwig, 593. 

Altekar A. S. xi, xii, 1-19, 62-64, 120, 
135, 225n,265n,300n. 

Altekar M. D. 21-43. 

Altmush, Sultan, 474. 

amanta months 63. 

Amara—Vide Amarasimha. 

Amur a* s Contribution to Indian Lexi¬ 
cography by S. M. Katre 199-212. 

Aniaradeva 90, 96; vide also Amara . 
simha. 

^ 140, 14 i, 145, 147, 

148, 180, 181n, 200, 
201, 203, 205, 206, 

212, 216, 442, 447n, 
475. 

A marakohdghitana 181. 


AtnarakoSa 

Amarakosha 
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Amarasimha xxvii, 83, 89, 96, 97, 127, 
137a, 140, 141, 148-150, 170, 183, 
199-212, 214, 225, 324, 442, 443, 
447n, 448, 475, 507, 508, 611. 
Amjjr&vatl (Ujjayini) 467, 468n. 
Amaru&ataka 209. 

Amiltya-parishad 314. 

Ambftvatl 597. 

Ambik5, Goddess, 341. 

Amitagati 58, 59. 

Amitaprabha 145n. 
amnaya 61, 123. 

Araoghavarsha, King, 225, 492, 500- 
502, 504. 

Amoghavarsha 1, King, 492, 502. 
Amrakardava 325, 330, 331. 

Amraoti (Berar) 186n, 226n, 227n, 
539. 

Amrita (=Dhanvantari) 138n. 

Amrita Cave, of Udayagiri, 394, 421. 
Amrita manthana scene 416; A. story 
394. 416. 

Amritsar i. 

Amfiuvarma, Raja, 610. 

Ananda 349, 358. 

Anaod^rama Series 3^9 u, 

Ananta xxiv, 162. 170. 

Ananhs, term, 112. 

A.iargala 169. 

Anarta De6a 597. 

Anarya people 619. 

Ancient Civilization in India by R. C, 
Dutt 611, 616. 

Ancient Hindu India by V. Smith 600. 
Ancient History of India {Bh&rata 
Pur&na ) by Umrao Bahadur 617. 
Ancient India 603, 617. 

Ancient India by Codrington 385n, 
397a; by Me Crindle 286n; by Rap- 
son 287n. 

A ncient India as described by Ptolemy 
(Me Crindle) by S. N. Majumdar 83n. 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 
by Pargiter 282n. 
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Ancient Indian Life as Depicted in the 
Works op KMidfisa, by C. R. Nara- 
simha Sastri, 513-537. 

Andau inscriptions 576. 

Andhras, the, 84,479, 480,541,545n. 
Andhra capital 379; A. dynasty 614, 
618; A. kings xiv, xxiii, 157, 482, 541 
A. period 615; A. R&j&s 616; A. te 
rl to lies xiv; A. Vamfo 618. 

Andhra University 439. 

Anecdotes t Thirty-two 441. 
Anek&nta-v&da 242n, 250n. 

Anek&rthadhvantmaftjari 138n, 216. 
Anek&rthajayapat&kH 228. 
Anek&rthaho&a , by Kshapanaka, 216. 
Afcga 449, 516. 
angftrakavftra 485. 

Ahgudatta xxvil, 89, 183, 214. 
AUguttara Nik&ya 283n. 

Anhuipur Patan 598. 

Animifc , a Siddhi, 170. 

AhkapSda 470. 

Annals of Bhandarkat Oriental Research 
Institute 547n, 588. 

Annambhatta 248n, 250n, 251 n. 
An-Shih-Kao 573. 

Antarvedi 618. 

Anhpa De£a 516. 

Anui&sanaparvan (Mbh) 599. 
Anushlrvan 483. 

Anushfcubh metre 646. 

Anuvinda 281.282, 464, 476. 

ApabhashS 552. 

Apabhramla 552; A. stage 162. 
Apabhraih&ak&vyatrayi 218n. 

Apara M41ava 465. 

Apafabda 552. 

Aph9had inscription 50In, 

Apoki ; ma, term, 112 
Apollo, Lord, 375. 

Apollonius 430. 

Apsarases 38, 45, 406, 406, 

Apte V. S. 609. 
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A ra inscription 574. 

Arabs 491. 

Arab Caliph 448. 

Arabian Nights 505. 

Arambha-vdda 248n, 25In. 

Arbuda, Vedic Rishi, 598n, 

Arbuda, Mount or Parry* ta, 598 
Archaeological Department, of Govern* 
merit of India, 60; of Gwalior State, 
877, 380n, 888, 892, 425n. 
Archaeological Museum of Gwalior 
419. 

Archaeological Survey 437; A. S. of 
India, New imperial Series, 407n. 
Archaeological Survey of India, Annual 
Reports of ( A SI or ASR ), 331, 

332, 378 380, 385n, 397n, 399n. 
Archaeological Survey Reports, by Cun- 
niogham, 384, 385n. 

Archaeological Survey of India, 
Memoirs of, 387n, 389n, 397n, 403n, 
407b, 411n, 412n, 4I8n, 

Archaeological Survey of India, Western 
Circle , Annual Progress Reports of, 
397n, 399n, 403n, 407n, 420n. 

Archer Type of coins 3?G, 338. 

Archery 503; vide Dhanurvidya etc. 
Archlipedes 430. 

Ardhamftgadhl 203. 

Ardhanftrilvara 525. 

Ardochso 343, 345; A. coinage 343. 
Aries, the, 88n, 366, 620. 

Arjiklya 548. 

Arjuna 282, 476. 

Arrian 76, 436, 438. 

Arsaces 566. 

ArthalahMras 180. 

Artha&stras 313. 

ArthaS&stra of Kantilya 378n, 532. 
Arthhna 135, 136. 

Arthur, King, 176, 483. 

Arunadatta 147, 148. 

Arundhatl 629. 
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Aryas, the, 548,550,551,553n, 556. 
Arya Dherma 601. 

Arya Khapufa224; A. Simhagiri 224n. 
Aryabhata 109, 372, 508; A. I 372; 
A. II 372. 

Arya ka. King, 479. 

Aryan fold 464; A. tribes 282. 

Aryan Medical Science 140n, 148n. 
Aryarakshita, Lord, 222, 224. 
Arya-sangha 332-334. 

Aryavarta 274,408, 464, 489, 492. 
Ashadha, month, 136, 235n, 422n, 

431, 445, 446, 559, 568, 570. 

A shtMhy&yi, P&nini's, 201, 599. 

A sht&hnikavy&khy&na 219. 
Ashtakavarga 112. 

AshlMtgahfidaya, of Vagbhata II, 147, 
148. 

Ashfaiigasathgraha, of.Vagbhata 1,142n. 
Ashta-Pradhfinas, of fiivaji, 127. 
Ashta-Saktis 388, 391,402. 

Asiatic Turkey 600. 

Asiatic Researches (As. Res.) 90. 

Asiknl 548. 

Aelesha 113, 614,615. 

Ataakas 476. 

Afioka xiii, 83, 115, 286, 350, 352, 382, 
465, 479, 483, 504, 505, 530, 557, 558, 
563,564, 599n, 616, 617,. 623, 624; 
A. Pillar 353; A. saga 504. 

AAoka, by D. R. Bhandarkar, 563n; 
by V. A. Smith, 286n. 

Afiokachalla 563n. 

ASokaditya 84. 

A£rama system 626. 
ass Kings 540, 

Assam 71. 
assino Kings 540. 

Assyria 600. 

Asuras 99. 

Afivaghosha xxi, 209, 446, 447, 509,562. 
AiSv&medha xii, 67, 272, 479, 517, 
619, 623, 628. 
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Aivapati, title, 424, 428n. 

Aivayuja month 133. 

Alvina, month, 135, 559. 

Aevini 431. 

A^voja month 133, 

Atharvaveda 207, 211, 311, 375, 548n, 
652. 

Atharvavedin 597. 

Athavale R. R. 193. 

Atithi, King, 314. 

Atreya 99, 500n. 

AJfahft&a, of 6iva, 628. 

A uchityavichdra 328. 

Aufrecht, Theodor, 144, 145n, 148, 
152, lain, 187, 190n, 216n, 476n. . 
Augustan age 448. 

Aulikara family 583. 

Aupadefika literature 213. 
Aushadhaprayoga 144. 

Austro-Asiatic loanword 209n. 

A vaddvakalpalaid 215. 

Avalokiteevara 142n. 

Avanita 606. 

Avantaryantama, Rishi, 138. 

Avantis, the, 281, 282, 286, 287, 476. 
Avanti (or Avantl) Town xxii, 107, 
167, 281-288, 291, 464-468, 473, 476- 
480, 482,516, 547, 550, 551, 590, 
594, 641, 651-653, 660; A. Country 
or Deea Xvi, 78, 281-288, 464, 465, 
468n, 479, 480, 485, 516, 547-556, 
583,590, 597, 618, 641, 644,648, 
653; A. princes 282; A. ratfcha 479; 

A. rulers 477; A. throne 477. 

Avantl Devi 464. 

Avanti De$a Birth-Place of Mahdrdshfra 
by S. R. Shende 547-556. 

Avanti in Ancient India by B. C. Law 

281-288. 

Avantl dialect 554, 556. 

Avantika 107. 

d vanti-Khanda of Skanda Pmdna 466, 
472, 474. 


Avantipura 287. 

Avantipuri 167. 

Avantiputta 285. 

A vantisundarikathd 481. 
Avantivarman, Maukhari king, 501. 
Avantya-Khanda 287. 

Avasarpini 228n. 

Avadyaka-Churnii 149. 

&va&yaka-Kathd 149, 150. 

Iva&y aka-M alay agin 149. 
avat&ra 66, 139n, 244n. 

Avestic Yashts 436. 

Avimuktaka 469n. 

Aya, King, 1, 79, 80* 

Ayasa Era 80. 

Ayodhya xii, 67, 337, 468n, 477, 497, 
511, 522, 562, 632. 

Ayodhya-vasaka 497. 

Ayudhajivins 76. 

Ayurveda 106, 138n, 442; A. litera¬ 
ture 92. 

A yurvedano Itihdsa 143n. 
lyurvedas&rbvali 146. 

Ayurvedic system of medicine 475. 
Azes I, Parthian king of Gandhara, 

79,119, 568, 586. 

Bactria 565, 566- 

Bactrian empire 600; B. era 566; B. 
Greeks 616,617; B. kings 617. 

Badami 407, 412n, 491, 575; B. Caves 
411. 

Badaoni 494n. 

Badarkyana xxvii, 89, 112, 214. 
Badarikedara 471. 

Badava or Badva 5, 16, 62, 133, 580, 

583n. 

Bagdad 143. 

Bahu, King, 92. 

Baijpur Inscription 3. 

Bakre M. G. 250n. 

Bakula tree 55. 

Bdlachikitsi 144. 
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Bal&dhikarana, designation, 332. 
Baladitya, title, 84, 275, 337. 
B&laditya, King, 337, 496-498,505; 
B. son of Vikramaditya of Ayodhyft 
337. 

Batemitra, 6uiiga king, 14, 292. 
Balamitra, father of King Dhanaftjaya 
of Broach, 95. 

Balance, the, 620. 
balapatra, word, 141n. 

Mlaputra, word, 141n. 

Balarama 470. 

Bdlar&mUyafia 211. 

Balasarasvatl 223. 
balatanaya, word, 14In. 

Bali, King. 643, 668. 

Balkh 565. 

Bail&la 306. 

Baluchistan 76. 

Bamnftia 129n, 130n, 265. 

R&na, —bhatta, 116, 153, 158,307, 330, 
476, 488, 489, 498-500,504, 305, 509, 
588. 

Bana Vikrama, King, 491. 

BanSrasld&sa 221. 

Bandhuvarman 4, 133, 336, 580. 
Banerji R. D. 288n, 397n, 403n, 407n, 
411n, 415n, 422ri, 424n, 544n. 
Bahgab&sl edition 57In. 

Bania brothers 133. 

Bannu 348. 

Banswara State 135, 136. 

Barbaras, the, xxv, 168. 

Barhadratha, King, 476 
Barmaks, the, 143. 

Barnala or Barnala 5, 16, 62, 133. 
Baroda 71, 181n, 639; B. State 135, 
582. 

Baroda Oriental Library Department 
Sanskrit Series 554n. 

Barvgaza 287. 

Basarh 331, 332, 334; B. Seal Inscrip¬ 
tion 334. 
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Baudh&yana-Dharwasutta 461. 

Beal287n. 

Bechardas 95n. 

Belangani, Agra 235u. 

Belvalkar S. K. 45-55. 

Benares 1, 92, 164, 181 n, 353, 403. 
Bengal 8, 57, 71, 86, 342, 494, 5J4, 
599. 618, 640 642; B. Tiger 342. 
Bengali alphabet 114; B. edition 612; 

B. journal 290n; B. translation 2P0o. 
Beni Prasad, Dr., 119n. 

Berar 186n, 488, 510. 

Berlin 200n, 373, 646 
Berun, village, 604. 

Bes, river, 378, 379, 382. 

Besant, Dr. Annie, 466n. 

Besh, village, 379n. 

Besnagar 378, 379, 558; B» inscription 

558. 

Betwa river 378, 379. 

Bhadra, Acharya, 424, 428n. 

Bhadra or Bhadrapada month 189o, 

559. 

Bhadrava^a 469, 470. 

Bhadre&vara 136. 

Bhadre^vara Suri 94, 218n. 

Bhaga bhadra 558. 

Bhagalpur 516. 

Bhagavaddatta, Pt., 267n. 

Bhagavadgitl 35, 53, 312, 526. 

Bhagavajjinasena 227. 

Bhagavandasa, Pt., 217n. 

Bhagavatas 335, 343. 

Bh&gavata f ~Pur&na 139n, 211, 468, 

476n, 601. 

Bh&gavata-M&h&tmya, of Bopadeva, 
601. 

Bhagavati 2r&dhan& 229n. 

Bhagirathl 42. 

Bhagvat Sinh Jee, H. H. Sir, 140n. 
Bhagwan Lai Indra ji 610. 

Bhairavas, eight, 473. 
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Bhandarkar D. R. xii, 3, 16n, 57-69, 
74n, 80-82, 125, 265n, 285n. 295n, 
299-301, 336, 379n, 385n, 399, 420, 
422-425, 506n, 551 n, 563n, 580n, 58ln. 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 82n, 118, 201, 
290, 294n, 296; B. Oriental Re¬ 
search Institute (B. O. R. I.) 45, 138, 
144n, 146n, 147, 150n, 182-185. 188- 
190, 235n, 241n, 647; B. Oriental 
Series 378n. 

Bhandarkar ( R . G.) Commemoration 
Volume 12511, 295n, 299a, 436. 
Bh&numitra, King, 14, 292, 

Bharadvaja, Sage, 627. 

Bhara£iva Naga 116. 

Bbarata, Rama's brother, 37, 5i7 f 
627. 

Bharata, Ptishyanta’s son, 45; B. 
family 478. 

Bharata (India) 459; vide Bharata- 
varsha, etc. 

Bh&ratas, the, 562. 

Bh&rata War 464, 476, 607-610. 
Bharata*I tihasa -Sa m lodha ka-Manda I a 
139n. 

Bharatakhanda 367. 

Bharata mallika 101, 182, 183n, 
Bharatamuni 315. 

Bh&ratapur&na by Umrao Bahadur 
598n, 599n, 602, 603, 617. 

Bharata vakya 408, 501. 

Bhliratavarsha 45, 214, 548-550, 556, 
603, 613, 616. 

Bhdratavarsha kd Itihdsa by Pt, Bhaga- 
vaddatta 267n, 

Bharatiya War 5S5. 

BhdrcUiya JyotishaSdstra by S. B. Dik- 
shit 187n f 555n. 

Bhdratiya Vidyd 262n, 279n, 464n, 
477n. 

Bharatpur State 5, 121, 133, 580. 
Bharavi xx, 83, 606 608. 


Bhartrihara, King, 651, 652, 654; cf. 
Bhartrihari. 

Bhartrihari 97n, 98, 225,451,474, 591. 

Bhasa 154. 193, 286n, 320, 335, 447, 
448,466, 474,475,478, 509, 522. 

Bhdsa-A Study by A. D. Pusalker 464- 
466, 475n, 478n, 479n. 

Bhaskarach&rya 372. 

Bhatinda 78. 

Bhafta 133. 

Bhattacharya D. C. 181 n. 

Bhattacharya,, Ramacharana TarkavA-. 
glfo, 243n. 

Bhattacharyya B. xxvi, 71-114. 

Bhattainatra 652, 653. 

Bhatfaraka, title, 332. 

Bhat$&rka 105. 

Bhattenduraja 190n. 

Bhatti xxii. 

Bhatfotpala 107, 109, 113n, 367, 372, 
373. 

Bhatfotpatavivriti on Bzihatsaihhita 
107n. 

Bhau Daji, Dr., 137, 432,507, 604, 607. 

Bhavabhuti 106, 116, 322. 

Bhavamiftra 92, 148. 

Bhavaprakd6a 92n, 145, 148. 

Bhavaratna 214n, 216, 217. 

Bhavishydnukirtana of the Puranas 
485. 

Bhavi shy a-Pur & tt a 126, 375, 597, 599- 
601, 615, 618-620. 

Bhavishyottara-Purdna 84, 85, 105n. 

Bhavnagar 220n, 235n, 592. 

Bhela 138. 

Bhida, country, 348. 

BhideH.B. 466 d. 

Bhila, king of Kalihga, 539; B. VamBa 
kings 539. 

Bhilsa 329, 377-380, 420, 427; B. Rail¬ 
way Station 377. 

Bhilsa Topes by Cunningham 383n. 

Bhlma, king of Tripura, 669. 
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Bhltna or Bhimascna the P&ndava 
282, 502, 503. 

Bhlma I or Rhlmadeva 135, 582. 
Bhimadeva II, Chalukya king, 57. 
Bhlmafoiikara 469n. 

Bblme£vara 473. 

Bhlshma 282,458. 

Bhitari Seal 256n; B. Stone Pillar Ins¬ 
cription 256n, 326, 327, 510, 

Bhogi, King, 10. 

Bliojas, the, 286. 

Bhoja or Bhojadeva, Paramara king of 
Dh&ra, xxiii, xxiv, 159, 160, 163, 164, 
18ln, 286, 308, 328, 443, 474, 476, 
483, 493, 501, 506, 554, 620, 621. 
Bhojadeva 135. 

Bhojakas, the, 541. 

Bhojuprnbandha of Ballala 306. 

Bhopal State 397; B. territory 378. 
Bhor 587. 

Bhy igukachchha 286. 

Bhrigupura tlrtlia 95, 219, 639, 665; 
vide also Broach. 

Bhumara 387, 389, 397, 400-403. 411, 
412,418; B.Ganek 418. 

Bhumivarma, Rdja, 610. 

Bhusphota Banda 658. 

Bhfttabali 230, 

Bhhtabliasha 153n. 

Bhuta S&dhana 99. 

Bhtivan&bhyudaya 98. 

Bhuv?ne6varl, Goddess, 166. 

Bible, the, 373. 602, 603. 

Biblical doctrine 603. 

Bibliotheca Indic-a 494n. 

Bihar, Province, 8,134, 516, 582. 

Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription 254n, 
256n, 326, 327. 

Bijapur 134, 582; cf. Baijpur. 

Bijapur District (Bombay Presidency) 
407. 

BijayagadU |x, 5,61,80. 133, 

Bijayagaxh J580; cf, Vijayagad. 


Bikaner MS 145n. 

Bilhana 493. 

Bilhari {€. P.) 407. 

Bilveevara 471, 472n. . 

Bimba fruit 29, 530. 

Bimbisara 465, 477. 

Bi-millennium of Vikrama Era 7t. 

Bina Cave of Udayagiri387, 388, 399. 
Bindusdra viii, 296. 

Bloch 331, 332. 

Boar God 407. 

Bodh Gaya 134, 353, 553, 582, 611; 
vide Buddha Gayh. 

Bodhi tree 288. 

Bohtlingk 202. 

Bombay vi, 21, 137n, t47n, I82n, 

187n, 193, 214n, 215n, 220n, 229n, 
242n, 250u, 361, 463, 637, 644; B. 
Branch of Royal Asiatic Society 
Collection of MSS 644; B. Karnataka 
411; B. Presidency 135, 136, 407, 

411 [ 493, 582; B. Sanskrit Series 

171n, 172n. 

Bopadeva 601. 

Brahma 405, 41C 415, 467; Vide Brail- 
madeva, etc. 

Brahmacbaryafirama 627. 

Brahmadeva 312. 

Brahmagupta 372. 

Brahman 598; vide Brahma, Brah- 
madeva, etc. 

Brahman Buddhist teacher 352, 357; 
B. Professor of Mabayana 357. 
Brihmana texts or the Brahmanas 45, 
116, 312, 551, 625; B. literature 551; 
B. passages 312; B. period 550; B. 
works 311. 

Bitthmanas or Brahmins xii, 33, 34, 
40,65,66,79, 106, 107, 163, 164, 

168,169, 289, 337, 348, 353 454, 
473,526, 536, 553n, 597, Stw, W£t r. 
652,658,660-663. 
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Brahman a body-guard 455; B. 
couple 164; B. families 186, 308; 

B. friend 652; B. girl 667; B. king 
xii; B. parents 304; B. students 
308; B. passengers 354; B, residents 
335; B. soldier 454; B. widow 651; 
B. wife 97n, 98, 107. 

Brahmanahood of Central India 623. 
Bmhmanic culture 83; B. origin 309; 
B, religion 66; B. versions 478. 
Brahmanicel current of Vikrama le¬ 
gends 591; B. god 404; B. influence 
513; B. inscription 334; B. institution 
335; B. learning xx, 424; B. legend 
150; B. persecutors 420; B. religions 
xx, 351; B. sources 463; B. traditions 
591; B. writers 594. 

Brahmanism 65, 106, 349, 354, 357, 
479. 

Brahmariikshasa 164. 

Brahmarshi 50. 

Brahma-sabha 83. 
Brahmavaivavta-Pur&na !39n. 

Brahmi characters 287; B. numerals 
344. 

Brahmins -vide Brahmanas; B. caste 
287. 

Brahmin Empire, the, 65. 

Brihadratha, King, 623. 

BrihajiMaka 93, 96n, 107, 109, 110- 
112, 216, 230, 361, 369, 371, 373, 
375, 475. 

Brihajjinavdnisathgraha 221 n. 
Brihanndradiya-Purdna 468. 

Brihaspati (Jupiter) 600. 

Brihaspati R&yamukuta 181. 

Bfihatkatha xix, xxiii, 125, 153-157, 
439-441, 448, 588-593; £. quota¬ 

tions 588. 

BfihatkathSLmaftjarl xxiv, xxv, 8, 9, 


Brihatkath&sarits&gara 591; vide 
K ath&sarits&gara. 

Brihatkath&ttokasamgraha 154, 591, 

593. 

Brihatsaihhitft of Varahamihira 91 n, 
96, 107-113, 138n, 361. 364, 365. 367, 
369,371, 373-375,383n. 470. 475. 
Brindavana 221. 

British Museum Catalogue of Sanskrit 
and Pali Books 187n. 

Broach 12, 95. 219, 277, 287. 

Brown 288n, 397n. 

Brown, W. Norman, 280n, 480n, 539n, 
542n. 647, 650. 

BruchstUcke Buddhistischer Dr amen 209. 
Buddha, the, 7, 115, 283-285, 333, 347- 
349, 352-354, 404, 458, 465, 477, 549, 
561-563, 597, 598, 603; B .-tooth 

pagoda 348. 

Buddhas 351-353. 

Buddhas (-Buddhists) 601. 

Buddha Bhikshus 551. 

Buddha Gay& 90, 96, 97. 

Buddhacharita xxi, xxii, 446. 
Buddhddeva by S. C. Vidyabhushan 
563n. 

Buddhamitra 497, 562. 

Buddhism xx, 11, 66, 200, 281, 283, 
284, 334, 337, 345-348, 350-354, 379, 
426, 465,497,536,624. 

Buddhists xx, 10, 96, 141, 200, 272, 
283, 334, 351, 353, 355, 419, 498, 560, 
561, 617, 624. 

Buddhist accounts 478; B. books 
232; B. Canonical works 378; B. 
Church 563; B. deities 142n; B. 
Disciplines 345, 346; B. Hinayana 
monks 346; B. influence 479; B. India 
356; B. kings 616; B. learning 10; 
B. literature 296, 477; B. logician 232, 
510; B. monastery 383; B. monks 
334, 346, 357; B. monuments 351, 
353; B. Parinirvana era or rcckoo- 


155, 159-161, 168, 173, 174n, 175n, 

591. 
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ing 501, 563, 504; B. period 426; 
B. philosopher xxi; B. poet 446; 
B. reckoning 563; B. references 
477; B. religious preachers 465; B. 
remains 377, 384 , 419, 426; B. ruins 
419; B. sacred places 353; B, scholars 
497; B. sources 151; B. stronghold 
97; B. students 357; B. stupas 65, 
383, 420; B. teacher 352, 357, 497, 
498; B. temples 96; B. tradition 496; 
B. versions 478; B. works 382; B. 
writers 496. 

Buddhist India by Rhys Davids 283n» 
286n, 379a. 

Buddhist Records of the Western World 
by Beal 287n. 

Buddhistic monk 453. 

Budhagupta &rl-Vikrama 490, 508. 

Budhasv&min 591, 593. 

Buhler, Dr. G., xxvi, 145, 173, 199n, 
222, 362, 431, 510n. 

Bulletin de la Societt de Linguistic de 
Paris ( BSL) 209n. 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute 401 n, 402u, 406-408, 4l5n, 
417n. 

Bundelkhand 17, 327, 378, 

Bynyiu Nan)io 200. 

Burgess 384, 385. 

Burnell 145. 

Caesar, title, 129. 

Caesars 435. 

Caosar, Julius, 431. 

Calcutta xxviil, 57, 138n, I43n, 144n, 
183n,l85n, 187, 193a, 215u, 221n, 281, 
483, 552n, 557. 639,647. 

Calcutta Oriental Series 218n. 

Calcutta University 290n. 

Calcutta Review 550n, 55 In. 

Cambay Grant 500,502n; C. Plate 268. 

Cambridge History of India 79n, 379n, 
463n, 465n, 466n, 476n, 477n, 479n, 
544n, 566n. 
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Cambridge University 603. 

Cambridge Univeisity Lectures by Max 
Muller 603, 606. 

Cans re 515. 

Canopus, star, 445. 

Cantonese, the, 563n; C, dotted record 
563n. 

Cape Comorin 71. 

Carmichael Lectures by D. R. Bhandar* 
kar 285a, 551 n. 

Cashmere 440, 449, 450, 456, 458; vide 
Kashmir. 

Caspian Sea 600. 

Catalogue of Coins by Allan 402n, 
489n. 490n. 

Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum 
by Smith 573n, 575n, 583n. 

Catalogue of Indian Coins—Gupta Dy¬ 
nasty by J. Allen 262u. 

Catalogue of Jesalmere MSS by Dalai 
and Gandhi 181n, I82n, 193n. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit M SS 
in C. P. and Berar by Hiralal 218n. 
Catalogue Catalogorum by Aufrecbt 
144-146, 152n, 18 In, 182n, 187, 190n, 
216n, 476n. 

Catalogus Catalogorum of Jaina MSS 
(Jinawatnako&a) by H. D. Velankar 
150n. 

Cave Temples of India by Fergussoti 384. 

Central Asia 76, 600, 

Central China 355. 

Centred India 2. 287, 327, 347, 352, 
381, 397, 407, 493, 541, 552, 556, 
580, 623. 

Centra) Malwa 488. 

Central Provinces (C. P.) 329, 397, 
407, 464. 

Central Punjab 76. 

Central Rajputana 17. 

Ceylon H06, 354, 359, 382, 449, 450, 


563a. 
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Ceylonese king 450; C. tradition 563a. 
Ch&harn&na 483. 

Chihumftna 597; C. inscription 57. 

Chaitra (month) 5. 64/133, 135, 559. 
Chaitradi years 33. 

Cbaityas 330, 3.’7, 399. 

Chakladar 465n. 

Chakra, Vishnu's, 339, 410, 415. 

Chakra vai tics 66, 49.5. 

Chakrftjrudha 286. 

Cbftlook 598. 

Cb&lukyas of Badamj 491, 575; C. of 
Gujarat IS. 

Ch&lukya dynasty 441; C. emperor 493; 

C. poet 487; C. prince 610; C. records 
575; C. sovereignty 491; C. Vikrama 
era or Kala 493, 565, 573; C.Vikrama- 
dityas 491; C. VikramSditya I 491; 

C. Vikramadltya VI 130, 493, 

Chambal river 287, 549‘. 

Champa 354. 

Ch&muudarftja 135. 

Chanda Fajjota or Chanda Pradyofa 

283.285, 291, 465, 477. 

Chanda las 349,625. 

Chandamah&sena 134, 5S2. 

Chandlfvara 473. 

Chandra 246, 261, 262, 272, 313. 

Chandra (t e. t Chandragupta II) 338, 
344. 

Chandra Pradyota 291; vide Chanda P. 
Chandra-barda, poet, 598-600. 
Chandiabh&gfc, river, 263. 

CHandraduta 18 In, 193, 

Chaudragcptin 200, 447n. 

Chandragupta, poet, S3. 

Chandragupta Maurya viii, 115, 286, 

2*6, 437, 483, 499, 501, 504, 599n, 

614, 617. 

Chandragupta I ix, 84, 260, 299. 
Chandragupta IF, Vikraraftditya, 

V, xlii, xvi-xix, 18, 83 86, 
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88, 99, 116, 118, 129, 130n, 

255, 264, 266-268, 275. 278, 290, 294, 
323-359, 380, 389, 391, 402n, 408, 
409, 422-426, 428,435, 481, 483, 488- 
496, 498-500, 502-505, 509, 565n, 
5/1,575, 576, 584, 649; C. cave 389; 
C. Vikramaditya tradition 499. 

Chandragupta ff and his Predecessors 
by K. P. Jayaswal 265n, 

Chandragupta 11 S&has&Aka alias Vihra - 
miiitya and the Nine Jewels by S. K. 
Dikshit 72a, 187n, 230n. 

Chandragupta II VihramMiiya by 
Radha Kumud Mookerji 323-359. 

Chandra-kula 231. 

Ch ndraprabha Temple 231. 

Chandraprabhftva, title, 275. 

Ch?ndr?praka$a, title, 275. 

ChandrikA com. by Govardhana 181. 

Character of Samudragupta from his 
Inscriptions and Cohts by R. R. 
Mookerji 272n. 

Charaka 92. 

Charlemagne 483, 695. 

Charmanvat! 287, 549, 550, 553, 556. 

Charma^iras 550. 

Charpentier, Dr., 463. 

Charsadda inscription 587n. 

Charter of Freedom 635. 

ChAvudatta of Bhftsa 474. 

Chashtana viii, xiii, 83, 86, 295, 466, 
481, 487, 576-578. 

Chfttaka bird 179. 

Chattopadhyaya, Prof. K., 256n, 463. 

Chaturbhuja 189. 

Chaturmukhalingas 403. 

ChaiurvargachintAmani of Hem&dri 160. 

Cbaturvcdi B. K. xxviii. 

Chaturvithiatiprabdndha of JRftja- 
fiekbarasftri 94n. 

Chaudhuri J. B. 190. 

Chauh&n, persop, 597, 599; C. kuJa 
597, 601, 
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Chuihiln kings 286; C. prince 598. 
Cnaulukya king 57. 

Chenab river 70. 

Chctiyagiri 883, 

Chhagalaga, Mah&r&ja, 422n. 
Chhando-bh&shft 552. 

Chhant280n. 

Chhatra Type of coins 323, 338, 340, 
344. 

Chhatrapatl Era 16. 

Chill-yen 340. 

Chihitstelpm 144. 

ChihUs&s&ra 144. 

Chihits&tattvajMna 144. 

China 337, 345, 347, 350, 352, 354, 355, 
359,435,508; C. silk 531. 

Chinese 142, 200. 

Chinese, the, 430; C. adherents of 
Buddhism 351; C. evidence 492; C. 
pilgrims 287, 309, 345, 481; C. 

religions circles 345; C. scholars 345; 
C. tradition 563; C, travellers v, 
384; C. Tripifakas 573. 

Chinl3 599. 

Chips tead 15 In. ~ 

Chit&bhiiml 469n. 

Chltaldrug inscriptions 553n. 

} 134,381. 

Chitorgarh ) 

Chitrakhta 225, 597; C. territory 597, 
ChitralekhS 319. 

Chitrashala Press, Pooua, 142n, 
Chitraya, Siddheshvara Shastrl, 550n. 
Chittoor 620. 

Chola dynasty 441; C. Vikramar 130. 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 547n. 
Christ, Jesus, 429, 431,551, 619, 620. 
Christian Era (A. C., A. I)., B. C., 
etc.)—numerously, 

Christian tradition 572, 

Chronology of Ancient India by Pradhan 
477n, 479n. 

Qhud&roan!lvar8 473. 


"Chuihkarapura'Y wrong spelling for 
“Orakarapura”, 219 
Chyavana 309. . 

Civilisation in Ancient India by R. 
Dutfc 007. 

Classical Sanskrit literature 201, 203. 
Classical Dictionary , by J. Dowsoa, 
137n, 138n; by Smith, 566n. 

Classical Sanskrit Literature by Keith 
503n. 

Clever Mountebank 668. 

Codrington 385n, 397n, 410n, 412n. 
Cohn, William ? 404n. 

Coins of India by Brown 288n. 
Colebrooke 109n, 507. 

Combatant lion Type of coins 341. 
Commemorative Essays presented to 
Sir R. G. Bhaudarkar 82u; vide 
Bhandarkar (f?. G.) Commemoration 
Volume . 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum [ClI) 
293n, 300n, 335n, 463n, 506n. 

Couch Type of coins 326, 338, 339, 
344. 

Creation of the World 603. 

Creationistic causation 243n. 

Creator, the, 23, 24, 28, 29, 219, 260, 
530, 627. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 492. 

Cunningham 57, 58, 96, 119, 380, 381n, 
383-389, 392-394, 396, ~397n, 404, 
414, 419, 420, 437, 466n. 

Cunningham's. Geography of Ancient 
India by Majumdar Sastri 466n, 

Cupid 179, 318. 

Curtins 77. 

Cutch State 136. 

Cyrus 483. 

Dacca 289. 

Daisios, Indo-Greek month, 569. 
Daityas 598. 
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t>aivajffa, as described by Var*ha- 
mihira, 36E>, 372. 
pakml 469n„ 

Dakshina, wife of Yajffa, 312, 

Dakshinabh&ratl Series 481 n. 
Dakshin&pad&, Vedic word, 556, 
Datcshinjpatha 223, 275, 277, 550. 
Dakshii&vartnu&tha, 510. 

Dakshinayaaa 613. 

Dalai C. D. 181n, 182n. 

Palha^a 146n. 

DandapS^dhikarana 332, 

Dandekar R. N. 263n, 264n, 272d, 
329, 402a, 409n. 
pandin 153,481, 58$, 589. 

DSaita 641,645,654. 

Daradas 599. 

Darius 600, 

Darpc^na 539n. 

Darfaka, King, 477,478. 

Darsanas 27$, 526. 

Darshanavijaya, Muni, 215n, 221n, 
263n, 294n. 

Damtas&hasa,epithet, 503. 

D&rukiivzna, 469n. * 

Darel 347. 

Das Gupta N. N. 265n, 

Da^achurpi 229. 

Da^akumdracharita 207. 

Das anna 378. 

Da&jpura 104, 492, 606; D. belles 104; 
D. Br&hmana 106. 

Dasapufcra, Govinda, 189a. 

Di^jSa battle 548. 

Da&rpa, region, 378,578. 

Diriar&paJia 209* 

Dasavat&ra temple 415, 

Dasha% river, 378. 

Dasora or Dassora Br&hm&aa 106,309, 
Dasyus xii, 66* 

Date and Works of R&yamukufa by P.C. 
Bhattacharya 181n. 


Date of Kcttid&sa by K. Cha ttopadhyaya 
463n. 

Dattft, wife of Saniudragupta, 327. 
D^ttadevl 273, 327, 

Davids, Rhys, 151n. 

De Nundo Lai, 218n, 378n, 383n. 

De S. C. 97n, 98n, lOOn, 103n. 

Deccan viii, 287, 295, 327, 449, 487- 
489, 5S9, 607, 618; D. Peninsula 8. 
Deccan College, Poona, 362; D. C. 
Research Institute, Poona, 201n. 

Delhi 494, 598,614, 618, 623. 

Demetrius 571. 

Denarius, coin, 359. 

Deoga<Jh (Jhansi District) 397, 415> 
D. hill 415; vide Deogarh. 

Deogarh 135. 

Desdemona iv, 

Desai, Mohancband Dalichand, 93u 
182n, 220n, 227n, 229n. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the BBRAS 
MSS by H. D. Velankar 646. 
Descriptive Catalogue of K&vya MSS 
by P. K. Gode 178n, 183-185, 188o, 
189n. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Tanjore MSS 
H5n; vide Tanjore Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Vaidyaha MSS 
by H. D. Sharma 146n. 
Deslongchamps, A. JLoiseleur, 199n. 
Devas (gods) 405. 

Devachandra-L&labhSi-J a ina-Pusta ko- 
ddh&ra Fund Series 217n, 228n, 240n. 
De vacua ndrashri 643. 

Devadamanl 655,057,658,660, 
Devadatta 351. 

D. R. Bhandarkar Voiumo 587i% 
Devadhta 60). 

Devagupts 326. 

DevakI 16. 
deva-kula 335. 
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Devamhrti xvf, 150n, 643-647, 649- 
655, 657*670. 

Devanagarl alphabet 114, 

Dev&n&mpriya Priyadarlin, King, 558. 
Devanandin 230. 

Devapala, King, of Karmarapura, 95, 
223. 

Devapfila, King, of Pala dynasty 95, 

102 , 

Devapi 601. 

Devapatra&hi $ahanu*ahi£akas 130n. 
Devaraj (Indra) 650. 

Devarftja (n. of Chandragupta II) 326. 
Devarshi, title, 94, 223. 

Devasena 174, 175. 

Devafrl (n. of Chandragupta II) 326. 
Devafoi, mother of Siddhasena, 94, 223. 
Devasvftml 93n. 

Devuhandragupta 99, 408, 499-504. 
Dhamma 2S3, 284. 

Dhammapada Commentary 284n. 
Dhanmiapala 283. 

Phammilla-binli 593. 

Dhanadeva xii, 67. 

Dhanadharman 10. 

Dhanafijaya, King, of Broach 95, 277. 
Dhanaujaya.King, of Ku>thalapura,277* 
Dhane^vara Sh-i 126, 220. 

Dhanian 143. 
liionnantari 143n, 149. 

Puan nan tari-Khva 143. 

Dhriurveda xxvi, 106, 173. 
Dhanurvidya 470. 

Dh&nvaniara 14 7n. 

Dh&nvantara Chfi 'a 93, 

Dhanvantari, concept of, 142; D. the 
name or term 140, 142-144, 147, 151. 

Dbanvantaris 91, 92, 140, 142; Dhan¬ 
vantari a divine hermit 149; D. the 
Kshatriya king of Benares 92, 138, 
139n, 149; D. historical or terrestrial 
and a Gem of VikramSditya 
xxvi I x*vii, 89, 91-93, 127, 


137-152, 170, 183, 214, 324, 442, 

475, 507, 508, 611; D. mythological 
91, 92, I37n, 138, 142, 143, 149; D. a 
physician of Krishna VSsudeva 150; 
D. the progenitor of Vaidya caste 92; 
D. a yogin 149; D. a Vedic Deity 137n. 
Dhanvantari-Kttpa 143. 
Dhanvantari-mahtaantra 138. 
Dhanvantari , one of the Nine Jewels of 
Vikram&iitya's Court , and his Name¬ 
sakes in Legend and Literature by P. K 
Gode 137-152. 

Dhanvanta/igrantha 145. 
Dhunoantarigufi^gii^ayogaiata 145. 
Dhanvantarimantra 138, 139. 
Dhanvantari-Nighavtu 93, 140, 141, 
143-148, 150. 

Dhanvantaripaftchaka 145. 
Dhanvantarisamprad&ya 143n. 
Dhanvantaris&ranidki 143n, 145n. 
Dhanvantarivil&sa 143n, 145. 
Dhanvjmtarlyaii 148n. 

Dhanya 659, 660. 

Dhanya or Dhanian 143, 

Dhar (Malwa) 542, 543,598. 

Dhara xvi, xvii, xxiv, 11, 13, 136, 160, 
286, 306, 460, 554; D. mentioned by 
Hiuen-Tsiang 460. 

Dharanagara 543n. 

Dnarinl 650. 

Dharma 333, 599,600. 

Dharm&ch&rya 224. 

Dharmaghoshashri 220, 221,224n. 
Dharma kirti 229,232. 

Dharmaiabha, the term, 218,639-642. 
Dharma-MahamStras 557. 

Dharmapala 286. 

Dharmaputra (Yudhish{hire) 614. 
Dharmasagaragani 215, 224n, 229n, 
231 n. 

Dharmfisana seat 520. 

Dharma festra 106. 

DharmaSastra 211. 
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Dbarmasenaganin 593. 

Dharmashtras 313. 

Dharmavijaya 623. 

Dharmavijayl 66, 68, 314. 

Dharmottara 229. 

Dhavala 582. 

Dhavali ( Shatkhand&gamaftka) 227. 
Dhlmati 652. 

Dhlalki, Dhiniki or Dhinkini copper* 
plate inscription 4, 121, 134, 581. 
Dholpur 3, 57, 58, 121, 123, 134, 516, 
582. 

Dhoyl 193. 

Dhrishtadyumna 282. 

Dhruvadevi 265, 327,499, 502, 503. 
Dhruvasvaminl 327, 409, 50In. 
Dhumaketu 468n. 

Dictionary of Pali Proper Names by 
G. P. Malalasekara, 151, 378n, 3S2n. 
Die Jndischen Wortevbiicher 199a. 

Die Zeit des Kalidasa 200n. 
Digambaras 93, 215, 231. 

Digambara ascetic 215; D. Jainas 595; 

D. texts 226n; D. works 215, 231. 
Digambara Library of Indore 226a. 
Digvijayas X xi, 514,517,518,632. 
Dikshit S. B. I87n, 303, 555n, 

Dikshit S.K. 72n, 87n, 90n, 99n, 104n, 
113n,114n,187n, 230n,279n. 

Dillpa, King, 32, 309, 310, 312, 516, 
626, 628, 630. 
dinaras 333, 335, 454. 

Diimaga the Logician xx, xxi, 104, 
443-445, 510; 1). the author of Kun- 
damdla xx, 

Diodorus 600. 

Diodotus 566. 

Dipavathtia 287n. 

Dlrghapanga 55. 

Dirghatrmas 138n. 

Disciplines, Buddhist, 345-347, 352, 
354, 856. 


Diskalkar D.B. 129n, 130n, 265n, 269tu 
555n. 

Divftkara, nattie, 228. 

Divodasa 138n^l39n, 149. 

Diwekar, Dr. H. R., 238n, 244n. 
DnyaneSvati ed. by V,K. Raj\vade555n. 
Dohad 136. 

Don Quixote 176. 

Doshi, Pt.B., 220n, 223u, 227,232,242a. 
Draupadl 503. 

Dravida (Deccan) 618. 

Dravidians 553n. 

Dravidian 210,588; D. literature 587. 
Dravy avail 146n. 

Dravy&valinighantu 146n. 

Duhshama period 228. 

DuradhurS, term, 112. 

DurdarEefvara 471, 472n. 

Durga, Goddess, 340,342,343,411,427. 
Durlabharaja 135. 

Durvasas 46, 47. 

Durvinita 589. 

Duryodhana 281. 

Du$amakala-Sama*ia&aihgha~Thaya>k 
221, 224n, 

Dushyanta 28, 38, 40, 45-52, 64, 314, 
315, 317, 318, 522, 626, 629-631, 634. 
Dutak&vyas 178, 193. 

Dutch, the, 492. 

Dutt R. C. 604, 607, 611, 610. 
Dv&dafcavartavandana 644. 

Dvaraka 471,697. 

Dvaravatl 150, 468n. 
Dv&tnmsad-dv&trmtika 235n, 280a, 
DvMrm§atputialikd, vi \, 291, 506. 
DvMrim§atptatalikbkhy&na 160, 
DvatrimSikas of Siddhasena 95, 234, 
235n, 252-254, 256, 259, 261, 264, 
272, 277, 280n. 

Dvije, term, 66. 

Dvivedi, Harihar Nivas, lx, 115-136. 

Dvivedi, MM. Pandit Sudhakar, 88, 

362. 
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Dynastic History of Northern India, 
the, by H, C. Ray, 102n, 

Dynasties of the Kali Age by Pargiter 

480n, 482n, 542a, 560n. 

w 

Early History of India by V.A. Smith 
llSn, 138n, 261n, 286n, 438, 572n, 
573a. 
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Govinda IV, King, 492, 500, 503. 
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327, 331, 332. 
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logy 111, 369; G. astronomy 470, 486; 
G. authors 111; G. emperor 585; G. 
empire 565-567; G. historian 600; G. 
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106; G. writers xi, 
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Grierson 590. 

Gfibagodbft 661. 

Grihastha4erama 627, 

Grihyashtras 313. 

Grlshma season 46, 50, 55. 

Guduhvara 568. 
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Guide to Snnchi by Marshall 384n, 397u, 
399 n. 
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87, 162,181, 2G4n, 294, 330, 488,618. 
Gujarati 162,220n. 
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440. 44S, 588-590, 
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256n. 
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Guoaratnasuri 215. 
Gutxavcuhana-dvfttYiMihd, xv, 233-280. 
Guf tas or Guttas 493. 
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325, 329, 426, 428n, 486, 493, 565, 
571,583, 624. 
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257, 402, 485; G. architecture 384, 
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Gurvavalis xiv, 214. 

Gurv&vafisiotm 221. 

G’i etas 493. 
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Gwalior i, ii, xxviii, 115, 123, 135, 

136, 138n, 377,419, 429,554, 622; 
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429; G. State iii, x, 60, 133-136, 287, 
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Hall 154, 155. 
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Harihara II 68. 

Harini metre 237n, 240n. 
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272, 274-276, 489. 

Haritall 657. 
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Harivarh&a-Puratia 65, 66, 623. 
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II Era 16. 

Harsha-Samvat 609, 610. 

Harsha Vikramaditya 137, 491, 492. 
Harshacharita 158n, 330, 488, 498-500, 
509, 588. 

Harshavardhrna, Emperor, 481, 492. 
Harun Alrashid | 448 483 506 . 
Harun-ar-Rashid J 

Harward Oriental Series 160, 161 n, 
163-169, 171n, 175n, 463n, 643, 649, 
650. 
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Hastinapura 54, 55. 

Hastings J. 15in. 

Hastivarman, King, 273. 
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541, 544, 559; H. Cave 540; H. Cave 
inscription 540, 541, 544, 559. 
Hayavadana Rao, Rao Saheb, 553n. 
Heart of Jainism, The , by Stevenson 
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Hieueu-Tsang 481; vide other spellings. 
Himalaya or the Himalayas 39, 42, 71, 
76, 305, 312, 345, 501n, 619, 629,632. 
Himalayan hill tribes 515. 
Himavanta-Ther Aval* 226n. 

Himavat 469n, 509; vide Himalaya. 
Himu 494. 
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346, 347; H. School 348. 

Hind Kilabs, Bombay, vi. 

Hindi 138n, 218n, 255n, 426, 554, 556. 
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605,615. 
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613; H. Chakravartin 484; H. chivalry 
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Culture 33, 41, 43, 466; H. Dar£anas 
260, 278; H. deities 142n; H. f?ther 
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Hindu Iconography by Gopinath Rao 
401 n, 407n, 419n. 
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Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, 218n. 
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Pusalker 477n. 
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History of Dharma&astra by P. V, 
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Dikshit 363. 
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Horary. astrology 372-374, 376; H. 
science 372. 
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338, 343, 344. 
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Hui-ching 345, 347 , 348. 

[ Hui-ta 347. 

Hui-wei 345. 

Hui-yirg 345, 347. 
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105, 117, 168, 289, 294, 435-438, 

443, 444, 447-451, 490, 492, 501n, 
504, 509, 535, 619. 

Huna emissaries 450; H. family 650, 
652; H. kings 649. 

Hunari 105. 

Hunter 507. 

Huth, Georg, 200u. 

Hnvishka 570, 573, 578, 624. 

Hydaspes, the, 76. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India 149n. 
Imperial Guptas 84, 85n, 105, 476, 48 J, 
484, 489, 494, 502n, 508; 509. 

Imperial Gupta dynasty 488, 575, 583; 
I. G. rulers 256. 
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by Sorensen 382n. 
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loger 361; I. astrology 361, 369, 372- 
374; I. astronomers 466, 470, 475, 
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Indische Altertumskunde 142, 200a. 
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Indischepiastik by William Cohn 404n. 
Indische Studien 652. 
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566; l.-G. kings 562, 566, 570; I.-G. 
months 569; I,~G. power 566; l.-G 
rulers 566. 

Indo-Scythia 600. 

Indo-Scythtans 600. 

Inaology 301. 

Indologists 142. 

Indore 226n,; I. State 129n, 265. 

Indra xviii, 31, 40, 138, 157, 220, 222, 
244, 254, 261, 264, 274, 518, 598, 
650, 655, 667. 

'Indraprastha 598, 614, 618. 

Indrayudha 286. 

Indu 261. 

Indumatl 36, 313, 510, 514, 516, 536, 
629. 

Induraja 190n. 

Indus, the, 76, 293, 295, 347, 348, 
436, 438, 449, 540, 600; I. Valley 282, 
436, 438, 480. 

lagudi fruits 41* 
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International Oriental Conference 593. 
Iran 435. 

Iranians 436. 

Iravat 282. 

Iravati 318. 

Isariavarmau 105n. 

Isaputra 619. 

Isidasi 283. 

Isidatta 283. 

Uita,, a Siddhi, 170. 

Islam ix. 

Isvara, term, 335. 

l^varas or Siva shrines 472, 473. 

levarakrishna 447nt. 

Isvaravasaka 334. 

Italy 431. 

Itihftsa 85. 
ltsing 10. 

Iyengar, Prof., of Andhra University. 
439. 

Iyer, K.A. Subramania, xxiii, 153-176. 

Jacobi, H. 232, 595. 

Jagaddhara 155, 156. 

Jagan Nath, Prof., 265n, 267n, 268n. 
Jagannatha, God, 471. 

JagannStha Pandita 322. 

Jaihoon600. 

Jaikadeva 4, 134, 581. 

Jains or Jainas 74, 87, 93, 97, 161, 175, 
213, 217, 220, 224, 252, 263, 280* 424* 
494, 498, 506, 540, 543,' 553n. 560* 

^2-595 638-640, 644, 649, 660, 66l' 
obo, boo, 670. 

Jain or Jaina accounts 478; J. 
adoption of Vikrama 666; J. ascetics, 
215, 252, 640, 658; J. authors 143, 230, 
641, 645, 665, 670; J. canon 276; J. 
canonical iiterature 14; J. Cave at 
Udayagiri 396, 427; J. community 
386, 542; J. current of Vikrama le¬ 
gends 591; J. deities 645; J. doctrine 
242n, 277; J. dogma 248n; J. dog¬ 
matic 228n; J. ecclesiastical reckooing 
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564; J. Faith 276, 284, 424; J. figure 
425; J. gat,has 291 n; J. Grantha Bhan- 
claras 592, 595; J. historiography 263; 
J. holy places 665; J. ideals xv; 
J. images 424; J. influence 479; J. 
inscriptions 424; J. Kathanakas 
217; J. kings xiv, xvi,.214, 263, 638, 
639, 647, 650, 666; J. ‘legend 150; J. 
literature xiv, 176, 213, 215, 217, 
226, 291, 637; J, Logic 95, 242n, 273; 
J. logicians xv, 214, 227, 259, 278; 
J. lyric poet 214; J. manuscripts l^On; 
J. monarcbs 638, 645, 665; J. name 
539; J. nun 126; J- original of Vetala 
stories 648; J. Parinirvana reckoning 
561; J. Patfcavalis 261; J. Philosophy 
234, 278; J. place of pilgrimage 219; 
J. poets xv, 260, 638; J. Prabandhas 
217, 261, 645; J. recension 649, 667, 
670; J. records 592; J. references 230, 
477; J. religion 226n, 291, 642; J. 
Sadhus 217n, 253, 260, 267, 272; J. 
sage 593; J. saint 480; J. Sahgha 94; 
J. scholar 291; J, sculptures 417; 
J. sources 151, 463, 540, 589, 648; 
J. stories xvi, 12, 644; J. teacher 

175; J. temples 218, 276, 386, 607, 
665; J. Tlrthankaras 396, 645; J. 
traditions xv—xvii, 10, 15, 74, 

93, 94, 120, 278, 294, 295, 302, 
478. 496, 506, 540-543, 595, 637-670 
J. traditional history 593"; J. versions 
170, 478, 481, 506, 592, 593, 643, 645, 
648; J. Vikrama 645; J. works vi, 
vii, xv, 11 On, 149, 162, 175, 231, 
465, 592, 637; J. worship 276; J. 
writers 182, 506, 638, 647; J, writings 
126; J. Yatis 653, 665. 

Jain, Dr, Hiralal, 226n, 227n. 

Jaina Atmananda Sabha 219n. 

Jaina Dharitia Prasaraka Sabha, Bom¬ 
bay, 229n. 
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Jaina Grantha Ratnakara Karyalaya, . 
Bombay, 229n. 

Jaina Sahilya any Itih&sa by Pie mi 
227n. ■ *. ' 

Jaina S&hilya aur Mahdk&ta Mandiva 
by C. Krause 218, 224n, 276n. 

Jaina S&hityano Itih&sa by M. D. 
Dcsai 93n, 182n, 

Jaina Satya P/ak&ia 23 in, 263a, 
264n. 

JainachAryas 220, 262. 

Jainagama 235n. 

JaindYfiava 22In. 

Jahiendra- Vyakavana 230. 

Jainism xx, xxvi, 12, 162, 260, 424, 
427, 465, 494, 536, 540, 542, 594, 639, 
642, 643, 650. 

Jainistic colouring 592; J. recension of 
SimhcLsanadv&trimUh& 161, 175. 

Jaipur State x, 5, 62, 78, 121, 133, 
460, 471, 583. 

Jaisalmer 231; vide Jesalmere. 

Jaitrapala or Jaitiapaladitya 441, 
451, 452, 618, 621. 

Jaittu 657. 

Jamadagni 149. 

Jambudipa 283. 

Jambukavi 193. 

Jambusar Taluka 431. 

Jamitra, term, 510. 

Jamnagar 646. 

JAnakiharapa 306. 

Jc.namejaya 623. 

Jauardana, God, 469n. 

Japanese tradition 563n. 

Jara, month, 133. 

JasorSja 135, 582. 

Jats 600. 

Jataka (Jyautisha) 361, 364, 374. 
jatakas 76. 

Jataka Talcs 458. 

Jatakam&ld, 210 . 

Java 354, 359, 617. 
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Jayadhvaja, king of Kainataka, 8, 
450. 

Jayakama, King, 656, 658, 659. 

JdyamaUgalh (com. on Vatsyayana- 
K&masiitra) 547n. 

Jayafiankara Pras&da 26In. 

Jayasimha 136. 

Jay?siinhadeva 136. 

Jayasiihha Siddharaja Somelvara 136. 
Jayasw&i, Dr. K.P., xiii,65, 66, 75-77, 
83, 120, 125, 224n, 265n, 293n, 

294n, 408, 428n, 539, 540. 
Jayatihuanastotra 143n. 

Jesalmere 181n, 182n. 

Jessore 494. 

Jesus Christ 572. 

Jetavana VihSra 351. 

Jhalawar State 121, 133, 136, 580. 
Jhalrapatan 136. 

Jhansi District 135, 397, 415. 

J he lum 76. 

Jina, Lord, 601; J. era 226n; J. K&la 
226n; J. statue 217, 223, 231, 

Jinas 424. 

Jinabhadragani 229, 233. 

Jinad&saga$i M aha t tar a 228-230. 
Jinaprabhasuri 143, 218n, 219n, 641, 
642. 

Jinaratnako$a by H. D. Velankar 150n, 
230a, 280n. 

Jinasena, author of Idipurdya 227, 

588. 

Jinasena, author of Harivaih&apurftna 
228, 540. 

Jina vi jay a, Ach&rya or Muni, 143, 
217n, 221n, 262. 

Jinendrabuddhi 200, 201. 

Jinistic fold 638; J. notions 260. 

Jinn motifs 505. 

J is him xxvii, 89,183, 214. 

Jitftri 654. 

Jitas (Jats) 600. 

Jlvadevasuri 640, 665. 


Jodhpur State 123, 135, 136, 582. 

Jones, Sir William, 605. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Re* 
search Society (J BORS ) 82n, 103-106, 
120n, 265 n, 293n, 294n, 408n, 499n, 
501n, 502n, 540n, 542-544. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ( JBBRAS ) 
U8n, 290n, 291n, 293n. 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research 
Institute 85u, 105n, 255n, 279n. 

Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India 129n, 265n. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland [JRAS) 
2n, 117n, 119n, 290n, 373, 497n, 

508n, 56ln, 562n, 588, 589, 607, 608. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal [JRA SB) 327, 

Jubbulpore District 397. 
Jubbulpore-Itarsi section of G. I. P. 
Railway 397. 

Julian Period 431. 

Julius Caesar 431. 

Jumna 348, 405, 406, 408, 516. 

Junagadh or Junagarh Inscription 254, 
256n, 283,496,577. 

Jupiter 600. 

Jyaishth? or Jyeshtha, mouth, 559, 569. 
Jyeshtha, nakshatra, 134. 

Jyotirlihgas, twelve, 469, 473, 474. 
Jyolirvid&bharana xv, xxvi, 88-91, 97, 
112,127, 128, 170, 183, 186, 187.* 

214, 216, 217, 225, 278, 324, 440, 
507, 508n, 611, 612. 
JyotirvidSibharana, The, and Nine Jewels 
by K. M. K. Sharma 187, 230n. 
Jyotisha 93. 

Kacha 255. 

Kadamba tree 179. 

Kadambas 488, 553; K. of Kuntala 493, 
Kadamba king 328, 329. 
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K&dambari 476, 588. 

Kadtnftl 136. 

Kadphises T 572, 573. 

Kadphises IX 572, 573, 624. 

Kadpbises group of Kuslian kings 573! 
Kafiristan 586; K.-Peshawar region 586. 
Kahaum Pillar Inscription 254n. 

Kahror 289; vide variant spellings. 
KaiBsa 303, 320. 

Kakaira 68. 

Kakanadabota 331-334. 
Kakusthavarmari, Kadamba king, 329. 
Kalachuris 493. 

K&lajft&na by Dhanvantari 144. 

Kftlaka, K&lakacharya or Kalakasuri 
xvi,xvii, 11-13, 74, 126, 127, 222, 280, 
291,293, 294, 480. 539n, 540; 542, 

543, 593-595, 640; K. story 11, 14, 
120, 126, 127, 224, 291, 539n. 
Kdlakdchavya-Kathd. 293, 506n, 539- 
543, 593, 647, 650, 654, 655. 
K&lak&ch&rya-Kaih&naka xvi, 126, 480, 
506, 540. 

Kalatantra Kavis xxvii, 89, 93, 112, 
214, 216. 

Kal&van 79; vide Kalwan etc. 

Kalavati 157. 

Kalawan inscription 568. 

Kaldagi District 607. 

Kaihajna 480, 491, 506, 561. 

Kali 249; K. Age 10, 16, 65, 66, 485, 

560, 561; vide Kaliyuga. 

Kail, Goddess, 305, 307. 

Kftll, an upasika, 284. 

Kalidasas 89, 128. 

Kalidasa (the great poet) xvii-xxiii, 
xxvii, 21-43, 45-55, 71, 79, 83, 

87-89, 101-106, 116, 127, 128, 137n, 
148, 149ix, 154, 170, 173, 183-193, 

198, 200, 214, 216, 225, 254, 287, 
303-322, 324, 328, 378, 383, 402n, 
443-448, 460, 468n, 475, 490, 491, 507- 
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511, 513-537, 604-608, 610-613, 623- 
635. 

Kalidasa (mentioned in Tirodi Plates) 
509n. 

Kalidasa Ganakarvide Ganaka Kalidasa. 
K&lid&sa and Vikram&ditya by S. C. 
De 97n, 98n, lOOn, 103n. 

Kalidasa as seen in his Works by Y. V. 
Mirashi and N. R. Navlekar 303-322. 
KWddsa-His Age by H. P. Shastrl 
105n. 

K&lid&sa’s Abhijttanatehmtala : Its 
Dramatic Setting by S. K. Belval- 
kar 45-55. 

Kalid&sa va Vikramdditya y&inchya 
Kalanirnay&chi eha Di£a by K. K. 
Lele and S. K. Oka 187n. 

Kalidasan period 625. 

Kadidasian theory 39. 

Kaliiiga 514, 539, 544,, 545, 558, 618; 
K. country 514. 

Kalingasena 173. 

KaiiKjara 597. 

Kaliyuga 65, 66, 260, 431, 560, 601, 
602, 607-611, 614-618; K. era 560, 
561; K. Samvat 601, 609-611. 
Kaliyuga-K&ja - Vfittdvia 614. 

Kalki 66; K. Inca rnation of Vishnu xii, 

66 . 

Kalpadruho&a 141, 200. 

Kalpadruma 380. 

Kalwan Inscription 2n; vide variant 
spellings. 

Kaly&namandirastotra 234n, 252. 
Kalyanamandirastotra~bh&sha of Bana- 
rasldasa 221. 

Kalyanamandirastotra-tlkdi 218n, 223n, 
224n. 

Kalyanavatman, King, 373. 
Kalyanavijaya, Muni, 221n, 224n, 22 6n. 
KalyanI 493. 

Kamakandakl 162. 
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t<a»aiftkara» commentator, 101, 182, 
189 191. 

Kfim&rnp& 95,518. 

Kima 6astra 106,526. 

K&masUtra 314,315. 

Kambojas or K&mbojas xxv, 168, 513, 
599. 

K&tne£varh 473. 

K&nabhftti 589. 

Kanada 246n, 250n, 251n. 

Kanakamnl 351, 

Kanakarath&, King, 143n, 149, 150. 
Kanaka.e?iiiga (Ujjayinl) 467, 468n, 
Kanakhera 571. 

Kanarese country (Kuntala) 328, 337, 
488, 493, 494. 

Kaaaswa 122 # 134, 581. 

Kanauj 481, 597. 

Kafichl 274, 468n, 668; K. tract 491. 
Kane P, V. 182n, 476n. 

Kaneshko 573,575, 

Kanha 421,425. 

Kanishka, K^uJshka or K5£isfhka I ix, 
2, 92, 119, 224, 299, 347, 502, 563, 
569. 570, 572-575, 577, 578, 624; 
K. II (of the Ara inscription) 574, 
675, 578; K. Ill (of the Mathurft ins¬ 
cription) $74, 575, 578; K. of the 3rd 
century A. D. 575; K. era xiii, 569- 
674, 578; K. group of Kushftn kings 
569, 573, 577. 

Kanke bird 158. 

Kannada language 553n; K. literal rate 
553x1. 

Kflntivijayaji, Munir&ja, 280n. 

Kanva 31, 41, 45-48, 51, 63, 309, 314, 
317,522,528,626,631. 

Kafiva Vfcmdeva 479. 

Kanyakubja 597. 

Kapadia H. R. 228 b. 

K&pSiik*, word, 169, 485, 486, 

Kapiia 935, 618. 

KtpUa country 618 . 


Kapllavastu 351. 

KapileSvara 335, 336. 

Kapi& country 510. 

Kapitha 350. 

Kapittha 107. 

Kapitthaka 375. 

Kwamdanda 331; vide KarraadSncU* 

Karapara 177n. 

Kara-shahr 346. 

Karko{a Ns gar 78. 

Karra adSpfla Stone Liiiga Inscription 
256n. 

Karm&ra Nagara \ 95, 

Karraarapura j 223. 

Karmayoga 53.- 
Karp? 158. 

Karnadeva Trailokyamglla 135. 
Karnar&ja 135; K. King of Kakaira 68. 
Karna^a 440, 494; vide Kerpajaka. 
Karnajabha^a-Divakara 223. 
Karnataka 8, 411, 450, 547. 
Karttavlryarjuna 282. 

Kirttika, month, 2, 83, 133-136, 

428n, 559. 

K&rttikSdi year 63. 

Karttikeya 307, 401, 402, 427, 50In, 
Karuita Kasa 36. 

Karushas 378. 

Kasadraha Gachchha 643, 617. 

Kashgar 346, 347. 

Kasbmere 8; vide Kashmir, Cashmere. 
Kashmir jad, 8, 98, 160, 182, 362, 
452, 480, 492, 501, 506, 515; K. poets 
591; K. tradition 492. 

Kashmiri works xxiv. 

Kashmirian 145n; K, adaptation of 
Brihathatk A 592; K. lifcga 164; K. 
monarch 501; K. tradition 492; K. 
version of BrihathathA 589, 591. 

K&6I 379, 468n. 

Kteih* 76n. 

K&ttkfrvivar<*napafljih& 201. 

Kashas 284. 
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taftraja 138, 149. 

Kalyapa 351. 

Katachchhuris 83. 

Ksthanakas 217, 219, 224n, 276. 
KatJi&sarits&gara xii, xix, xxiv, 8, 9, 
125, 155-157, 159-163, 166n, 168n, 
169n, 173. 261. 452, 476, 484, 487, 
494, 496, 50 n, 505, 643, 669. 
Kath&vali of Bhadrelvara 21°n. 
Kathiawad 1 7, 8,10,11,13,17, 86, 
Kathiawar J134, 309, 329, 342, 
345, 576, 581. 

Katre, S&dashiva L., xxvi, xxvii, 177- 
198,2#5n. 

K?tre S. M. 199-212. 

Katy&yana gotra 94, 223. 

Kilty Hyana-Srautasutra 205. 
Kamteivaradautya 488, 494, 506; 

cf. Knvtale&varadautya . 

Kauravas 464, 476, 562. 

Kanrava cause 281. 

Kau Iambi ) 00 _ 0 „ r . 

KanOmbl. J 2 ^ 379. 445. 477. 

Kausild 67. 

KaulikS, Pandita, 524. 

Kaustubha, 94fi, 

Kautilya 378, 532. 

Kautsa, Sage, 310, 627. 

Kautsa gotra 423n, 

Kautslputra Bhiagabhadra, King, 558. 
Kavi, village, 431. 

Kavidipik&nighaniu by Vikramaditya- 
raja 152n. 

Kavigiin&rnava 151 r>. 
Kavindravachanasamuck ch ay a 172. 

Kavir&ja, f i.tle, 489. 

Kaviputra 525. 

Kftvya 85; K., classical, 489; K. style 
644. 

K&vy&darfa 153n, 588, 589. 

K&vyakai&pa 184. 

K&vyamala Series 193, 485, 554. 


K&vyamiM&ths* 83n, 87n, 95n, 97,102, 
103n, ! 14n, ,267a, 310n, 501 n. 

K&vyd,nu&{j,sana of Hema chandra 193. 
K&vyaprakd&a 208. 

Kavyarasavali , com., 185. 
K&vyasathgyaha 187. 

Kayavarohanelv?ra 471, 472u. 

Kedara or Kedarelvara, Jyotirlihga, 
469n, 471. 

Keith A. B. xx, 98, 157, 187n, 200, 
201, 308, 500, 503n, 508-510, 588, 590. 
Kelkar N. C. 186a. 

Kemadruma, term, 112 . 

Keralas 515. 

Kern, Prof. H„ 89-91, 96, 109, Ilia, 
112, 373. 507. 


Kesara tree 55. 

Kelava 200. 

Ketaka tree 179. 

Ketkar V. B. 555n. 

Khadira, word, 14In, 

Khakharata race 487. 

Khandwa 218n. 

Khaujana bird 368. 

Khaparde B. G. 186n; K. family pi 
Amraoti 186n. 

Khapufea, Arya, 224. 

Khara, word, 539, 540. 

Kharabhila 542; K. I 539; K. II 539. 

Khavataragachchha-Paii&vali 221, 229n, 
231n. 

Kharataragachchha*PatfavaH-Sath$vaha 
22 In. 

Kharataragachchha~SQri-Pavamparfc 
PraSasti 221, 224n. 

Kharavela, King, 539-545, 559; &» 
dynasty 545. * 

Kharavela and Gavdabhila by H, C. Set 
539. 

Khare G. II. 139n. 

Khasas, Khalas or Khashas 265, 267, 
50In, 599. 

Khaaadhipati 501a. 
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Khavanaya 215. 

KMravriksha 55. 

Khivan mathematician 508. 

Khoh 403, 404, 407. 

Khorasan 565. 

Khotan 76, 346. 

Khusrau 483. 

Kibe M. V. 279n. 

Klchaka episode 502. 

Kichakavadha episode 502. 

Kielhorn, F., 2, 58, 60, 62, 118, 296, 
298, 299, 301, 579n. 

Kincaid 380n. 

King Pravarasem and K&lid&sa by K.S. 

Ramaswamy Shastri 103n. 

King V ihramadilyci and Vi hr am a 

Sarhvat by R. C. Majumdar 289-302. 
Kinjavadekar R. D, 142n. 

Kinnaras 316. 

Ki-pin 586. 

KiradQ. 136. 

Kir&tas 599. 

Kir&t<%rjuniya 606. 

Kirindl river 306. 

Kirtisena 228n. 

Klrti-stambha 661. 

Kochi Kandavikft 659, 660. 

Kolhapur 594. 

Konguvel 588, 590. 

Konkan 8. 

Konow, Sten vii, 1J, 290n, 293n, 300, 
463,567n, 590/ 

Korur 604, 605; vide variant spellings. 
Koea literature 199; K. works 201 n, 
212 . 

Kosala \ 67, 275, 287, 379, 465, 
Kofcila J 618, 662. 

Kosambi 285. 

Koslputra 558. 

Kotah State 5, 62, 121, 134, 580, 581, 
605. 

Kotitirtha 469, 470n. 

Kotri cave (Udayagiri) $93, 
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Krakuchchhnnda 351. 

Kramaditya 84, 490. 

Krause, Charlotte, xiv. xv, 213-280# 
Krishna, God, 124, 458, 485, 486, 
555, 587; K. legend 485. 

Krishna Vasudeva 150. 

Krishna, King, of Manakhetapura, 225. 
Krishna I, King, 225. 

Krishna, of Sanchi inscription, 541. 
Krishnabhogika 146n. 

Kxishnacharita or Kfisinacharitrci <H 
Samudragupta 75, 264n, 273n. 
Kfishnalild, of Madana 101, 181, 
Krishnamachariar, M., 72n, 84n, 90n, 
98n, 101n, 106n, 179, 190, 215n. 
Krislinamacharya, Pt. R. V„ 158. 
Krishnarn-ja 225. 

Krishnaraja, Paramara, 286. 

Krita or Krita, variant forms, 585. 
Krita xii, 5, 6, 15-17, 19, 60-66, 68, 69, 
120-123, 133, 300, 433, 434, 484, 580, 
584, 585; K. name o t a King, General 
or President xii, 16, 17, 19, 64, 65, 81, 
120, 300n, 433, 484n, 585; K. Age 66; 
K. Epoch 67; K. Era or Samvat 
x,xi, 4-6,15-17, 19, 60-64, 68, 73, 
74, 79-82, 119-122, 132, 133, 249, 433, 
484, 582-584; K, grants 434; K. Kala 
7; K. year 80; K. yugaxii, i6, 64-69, 
82 r 260, 585. 

Krita-Malava-Vikrama Samvat 585. 
Kritanta 172. 

Krittika 113. 

Kshahar&ta clan 487; K. dynasty xiv; 
K.-6aka king xiv. 

Kshapanaka xv, xxvii, 89, 93fF., 127, 
137, 138n, 149, 170, 183, 214-216^278, 
324, 475, 507, 508, 611. 

Kshatra 47, 48. 

Kshatrapas 67, 83, 325, 330, 481, 576. 
Kshatrapa chaitya 337; K. 00109 326^ 
344; K. king xiv; K. rulers 323. 
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^ a ‘:r S l 92 * 424, 597-609, 625, 626. 
KshattriyasJ 

Kahatriya or * Kahattrfya clans 281; 
K. Dharma 599, 617; K. kings 435, 
436, 441; K. princes 599; K. R&j&s 
598; K. tribes 599; K. wife of Sahara 
97n, 98. 

Kshemafikara Muni 161. 

Kslicmendra xxiv, 9, 159,160, 328,591. 
Kshetra 469, 471, 472n. 

Kshetrftdhipati of UjjayinI 471. 
Kshetra-mfih&trnya of UjjayinI 468, 
472, 473. 

Kshipra, Vedic word, 559. 

Kshipra river 550; vide SiprS. 
Kshlrasvamin 141, 14$, 147, 148, 18l, 
200 . 

Kshudrakas xb 76, 77. 
Kshndraka-M&lavl Sen& xi. 

Kubera 33, 169, 174, 655. 

Kuberanagft, Queen, 326, 327. 
Kudafige&vara Temple 219, 224, 276. 
Kudepasiri 544n. 

Kudufigeflvara 642. 

ICumSradftsa 306-308. 

Kum5ragupta 4, 133, 329, 336, 402, 
424, 508; K/T 84, 104, 253, 261. 327, 
331, 343, 426, 490, 496; K. II 84, 105. 
KiimMm&tya, title, 331. 
KiimarSma.ty^dbikarana, title, 332. 
Knm&rapiila, King, xvi, 213, 219, 220n, 
264n, ^37-639, 647, 666. 

Kumarap&Iapratibodha by Somaprabha 
639, 643, 650, 654, 655, 660, 661. 

Kum&rasaMJiava xxi, 23-25, 38, 104, 
105, 191, 198, 305, Slln, 312-314, 
316-318, 32In, 402n, 508, 527n, 528n, 
530n, 611, 625, 629, 630. 

Kumarasena 479. 

ICum&rasimha xxvii, 89, 214. 
Kum&rilabhatta 116. 

Kumbhakaras 186. 

ICgmudachandra 223. 


KumudvatT (UjjayihJ) 467* 468n ? 
Ktondawdld xx.. 

Kundage^vara Tempi© 219. 
Kundige£vara Temple 219, 

Kuntala 327-329, 488, 493; K» eons* 
328; K. king 103. 

KuntalcSvaradarfy'a 103, 106, 328. 
Kurmachahra aectkm of BrihatsarkhitH 
367. 

Kurus 428n. 

K'uru boat 281. 

Kurukshetra 281, 282, 560, 561, 618. 
Ku&a, grass 310, 467. 

Kutfalakavi 101,182. 

Ku$asthall (UjjayinI) 467, 468n. 
Rushans 564, 568, 569, 572, 578. 
Rushan, name, 578; K. dress 339; K. 
dynasty 119, 574; K. emperors 579, 
624; K. kings 569-573, 577; K . palaeo¬ 
graphy 571; K. period 570; K. reckon¬ 
ing 578; K. records 578; K. type 130n; 
K. yoke 578. 

Ku&ka, Bhagavata, 335. 

Kusthalapura 277. 

Kusumadhvaja 616. 

Kusumapura 155, 156. 

Kusumapum (Pfttaliputra) 107n, 508, 
616. 

Kutaja tree 179. 

Kutch, Gulf of, 282. 

Knvahyamdld 262, 263, 588. 

LacSte, F., 154-156, 588. 

LaghimS, a Siddhi, 170. 

Laghuj dtaka 361, 373. 

Laghu Satrufljayakalpa 220. 

Lahore 267n. 

Lake, Mr., 420. 

Lakshmana iv, 23. 

Lakshmana Sena 11 On. 

Lakshmi 242, 244, 247, 259, 334, 338- 
341, 343, 344, 414, 415, 467, 629, 66$, 
Lak£miI~Ambik& 341. 
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Lahshrnlsvay&hvara 315. 

Laknll 335. 

Lalla 372. 

Language 209n. 

Lank& 632. 

Laftk ftoat&rastitra 562. 
lessen 142, 200, 

Lft{a 8, 440, 450. 

Latin 814. 

Laukika Sam vat 614. 

Law B, C. 281-288. 

Lele K. K. 187n. 
lesser Vehicle 346. 

Libra, the, 620. 

Life in Gupta Age by Saletore 41 In. 

Life of Hemachandra by ProL Bflkler 

222 . , 

Life of Vasubandhu by Para in Sr th a 497, 
562. 

Life of Vikrainaditya, notked by Hal a, 
493. 

LlladevI, a princess, 668, 669. 

Limba 665; cf. Nimba. 

Lihgas of Siva 94, 96, 335, 388, 391, 
393, 396, 403, 472, 474. 

Linga-Pur&tta 335. 

Lingayat ascetics 285; L. sect 285. 
Lion-slayer Type of coins 3 23, 338; 340. 
Lion-trampier Type of coins 341. 

Lion Type of coins 342, 344. 

List of Br&bmi Inscriptions by LQders 
544n, 559n. 

List of Inscriptions in Northern India 
or List of Northern Indian Inscriptions 
by D. R. Bhandarkar 3n, 74n, 80, 81, 
299, 385n, 422n, 506n, 580-582. 

List of Inscriptions of Southern India 
by Kielhorn 579n. 

Little Snowy Mountains 348. 

Local Government in Ancient India by 
Radha Kumud Mookerji 333. 

Lodhra flower 531. 

JUrtimbarftja 190. 


Lolimbafaja and his Works by P.K* Go4a 
190n, 

Loilata 98. 

London 137, UOn, 15ln, I87n . 

Looni 604. 

Lord of KailSsa 303. 

Loriyan Tongai inscription 557n. 

Lotus Reverse Type of coins 338, 339, , 
Lower Sindh 449. 

Lucknow 142, 153, 323. 

Lucknow University xxiri. 

Luders 544n, 559n, 567n. 

Ludwig Alsdorf, Prof., 593. 

Lunibini 352. 

Macavatl 599, 

Macdonell A. A. 606. 

Macedonians 77. 

Macedonian fight 77; M. writers 77. 
Madana, author of Kpshi^aWd, 101, 181* 
MadanalekhS 449, 450. 

Madanatnafijari 169. 

M&dhavanala 162. 
M3bdhavd,nalakHmakanddl<X 162, 

Madbu, month, 134. 

Madbura 285. 

Madhya Bharat a 552. 

Madhyade^a 2, 408, 449, 476. . 

Madras 72n, 146, 179n, 184, 188, 189, 
215n, 248n, 608; M. Presidency 407. 
Madras Alphabetical Index of Sanskrit 
MSS 184n. 

Madras Descriptive Catalogue 184n, 
18Sn. 

Madras Triennial Catalogue 184n. 
Maecenas 507. 

Maga 107; M. Brfthmana or dvija 107. 
Magadha 107, 285, 286, 309, 337, 352, 
460, 464, 465, 477. 510, 511, 516, 
542, 614, 618; M. DeSa 549, 552; M. 
dvija 107; M. empire 479. 

Magadhan empire 479; M. king 510* 
MagadhI 291, 552* 
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Maghft bfakshatra 614, 617. 

Mfigha, poet, 500; M. Kavya 134, 311, 
500. 

M&gha, month, 133, 559. 

Maghavan 247, 2ol. 

Magi priest 107. 

Magic Powers, eight, 169. 

Mahabalipuram 407, 412. 

Mah&bharata Xi, xii, 45, 46, 65, 66, 
75, 106,115, 206-208, 210,211, 281, 
282, 320, 464, 469, 470, 473, 486, 499, 
526, 549, 598n, 599, 610; M. Period 

603; M. War 555, 602,,607-610, 614. 

Mah&bh&shya of Pataffjali 207, 211, 
439, 609. 

Mah&bodhi 558. 

Mahadandanayaka 332.. 

MahS-deva 125, 218n, 287. 

Mahadevl 327. 

Mahadik, Sardar K. D., xxviii. 

mah&janapadas 283, 465. 

Mah&kachchayana, Thera, 283, 284. 

Mahftkala 83, 218, 223, 462, 469-471, 
474, 479, 628, 640, 641, 666; M. forest 
466; M. smaeana 99; M. temple 64\ 
641, 666; M. vana 468n, 469n, 472n. 

Mah&ka)e6vara 468, 469, 471, 473. 

Mah&kantara 272, 273. 

Mah&kshapanaka 138a, 216. 

Mah&kshatrnpa 576, 577. 

MahSmada 601. 

Mahi-Maudgalyayana 358. 

Mah&megh avfthana, Aira Maharaja, 
544. 

MahSpadma Nanda viii, 296, 560. 

MahSpratih&ra 332. 

Maharaja, title, 422. 

Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, His High¬ 
ness, i, xxvii, 429, 441, 459, 460, 622. 

Mah&raja V ikramdditya by Umrao 
Bahadur 597-622. 

Mah&rajSdhiraja, title, 325-327, 338- 
340, 343, 344. 


<SL 


j Mah&rftshfcra 547-558, 6l8. 

I MaharHshtra-Sahityz- Pair ik & 592. 

Mahirashtrl 548, 552-554, 553. 

Maharashtrians 590. 

Mahd,rcLsh£riya Jtt&nako^a 555n. 

Mahasena 477, 478. 

Mah&naihsa 383. 

Mah&vira, astrologer, 372. 

MahUvIra (Jaina Tlrthaukara) xiv, xv, 
14, 115, 214, 220, 222n, 224a, 231, 
234, 284, 291, 292, 549, 639, 642; 
M. Nirvana Sam vat xiv, 126; M. 
temple 665. 

Mahfi vishnu, God, 138, 139. 

Maha-Visliuva 619, 620. 

Mahayana 200, 346, 357; M. Bhikshus 
357; M. monastery 352, 356, 358; M. 
monks 346; M. School 348; M. sect 
624. 

Mahendra, God, 243, 261, 274. 

Mahendra, King, of Kosala, 275. 

Mahendra, Prince, 382. 

Mahendrabhogika 146n. 

Mahendraditya 84, 262, 490; M. father 
of Vikramaditya xix, 125, 156n, $£8, 
449, 452, 480, 496, 505; M. title'of 
KumSragupta I 490. 

Mahendrapala I 504, 

Maheia 598, 

Mahe^vara 249, 259, 274, 335. 

MaheSvaras 335, 336. 

Mahl, river, 460. 

Mahima, a Siddhi, 170. 

Mahiman Bbaifca 98. 

MahSmandala 114. 

Mahipaladeva 135, 136, 

M&hisatti 464, 551. 

Mahishamandala 553. 

Mahishamardini, Goddess, 390, 391, 

394, 409, 411, 415, 416, 426. 

Mahish&sura 411. 

M&hishmati 218n, 464, 476. 
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Mahmood or Mahmud of Ghazni 373# 


604. 

Mahomedan travellers 551. 

Maitreya Bodhisattva 347. 

Majjhima N ikaya 283n. 

Majumdar N. G. 67. 

Majumdar R. C. vii, 279, 289-302* 

Majumdar Shastri S. N. 83n, 466n. 

Malalasekara G. P. 151n, 378n, 382n. 

Malavas x,xi, xvi, 4, 15, 17, 19, 60, 
62-64, 73, 75-81, 123, 297, 298, 300, 
301, 378, 433, 434, 471, 479, 580, 583, 
584, 590. 

Miilava 127, 132, 283, 291, 294, 295, 
301, 302, 380, 465, 480, 481, 547, 
556, 579, 581, 583, 584; M. banner 
123; M. clan x, 122, 123; M. constitu¬ 
tion 15; M. country 62, 63, 583, 
584; M. dynasty 583; M. Epoch 433; 
M. Era or Samvat ii, x, xi, 4-6, 
15, 17, 18, 74, 79-82, 87, 105, 108, 
118, 119, 121-123, 132-134, 331, 432, 
434, 543, 545, 580, 590; M. family 
583; M. Gana or Ganas x, xii, xvi, 
4, 5, 15, 60-63, 73, 80, 81, 120-122, 
125, 128, 131-134, 433, 484, 580, 581, 
584; M. hordes 81; M. inscriptions 
105, 433; M. Kala 7, 122, 134, 582; 
M. king 122, 123, 134; M.-Krita 434; 
M. lords 297, 298; M. people 451; 
M. power 17; M. princess 79; M. 
region 584; M. Republic xi, xii, 4, 
15, 17, 80, 81, 582, 583, 648; M. 
rulers—vide M. kings; M. Samvat — 
vide M. Era; M. tribe 4, 15, 60, 75, 
122, 123, 579, 582, 583, 585; M. vamSa 
122, 134, 581, 583; M. warrior 119. 

Mftlav&nam Jayah, legend, 132, 583. 

M&lavendra 214, 581. 

Malaveea 122, 134, 581, 584. 

MAlavikA 79, 316, 319, 522, 524. 

Mfrlavib&gnimitra 79n, 105, 254n, 311, 
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312, 314, 316, 318n, 3i9n, 509, 510, 
517 xl, 521 n, 523-525, 611, 625. 
Malaviya Commemoration Volume 224n, 
265n. 

Malaya mountain 514. 

Maiayasixhha 173, 175. 

Malayavati 173, 175. 

Malini metre 193. 

Malkhed 225. 

Mallavadin 228, 229. 

Mallikarjuna, Jyotirlinga, 469n. 
Mallinatha 510. 

Mailoi, race or tribe, xi, 76, 77, 583. 
Malvania, Dalsukh 232. 

Malwa xix, 1, 4, 5, 10, 17,18, 78, 80, 
81, 83, 103, 105,108, 122-124, 126, 127, 
219, 286, 309, 422, 451, 460, 464, 404, 
541, 545, 555, 576, 577, 582, 583, 
648; M. Division of Gwalior State 
459; M. Republic 648, 649. 

Malwat dialect 78. 

Malyavan or Malyavat x'x, 125, 452. 
Mana 134, 581. 

Mana, Raja, son of Bhoja, 620. 
Manakhetapura 225, 
M&nava~Dharma-&astra 624, 633. 
MaSchapuri Cave 540, 544. 
Mandfckranta metre 237n. 

Mandasor x, 4, 5, 15, 59-61, 64, 69, 80, 
121, 122, 133, 134, 309, 331, 330/ 
492, 50In, 580, 581, 606; M. inscrip¬ 
tions x, xx, 336, 50In, 510, 580,58la‘. 
M&adh&tS (place) 218n, 464. 

Mandhata, epic king, 647, 

Man ior 348. * 

Man%al ash taka 221. 

Manixxvii, 89, lb3, 214. 

Manibhadra 169. 

Manidanda 657, 658, 

Manittha xxvii, 89, 112, 214. 

MaBjujSr! 352, 357. 

Mafijutrihalpa 272. 

Mankowski, Von, 155. 
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Manmathojjlvanl 105. 

Manohar Lai, Sir, i. 

ManoramS 664. 

Manoratha 498, 562. 

Mansehra 557. 

Manu 143, 207-210, 212, 310, 313, 526. 
ManusmtUi 312, 599. 

Manuscripts Library 6f the Scindia 
Oriental Institute, Ljjain, 178, 180n. 
Marathas 551. 

Marathi 139n, 186, 209, 548, 553-556; 
M. author 186; M. language 554; M. 
monthly 554n; M. sentence 553; M. 
words 554. 

Marga or Margaforslia rnenth 135, 559. 
M<Xrgabhutm~suira 574. 

Maricha 48, 53. 

Alarkandeya, author, 554n, 588. 

M Artiantfeya-furana 139n. 

Mars 318. 

Marshall, Sir John, 2, 79, 119, 379n, 
381-384, 397n, 398, 572. 

Marudei&a 618. 

Alarusthala 598. 

MarudvyidhA 548. 

Masiha 619. 

AVlafcar 306. 

Materia Ateiica of Dhaavantari 140. 
Maumra 6, 335, 348, 357, 404, 424, 
468a, 571, 574, 616, 618; M. Inscrip¬ 
tions 264n, 324, 327, 335, 424, 565n, 
567, 570, 571, 574* 

M&tisara 657, 668. 

Alatyis, the, 471, 473. 

Matyigupta 506. 

Matsya-Pur&nu 06, 282, 473, 476n. 
Maues xiii, 567; M* 1 586. 

Maukharii 580, 583a. 

Maukhas* king 501, 605. 

Mauryas 14, 83, 292, 471, 560. 

Maurya dynasty 616, 617; M. empire 
294, 352, 545; M. rule 293; M. Viceroy 
83. 


<SL 

Mauryans 479. 

Mauryan dynasty 623; M. ctnperor 382; 

M. period 479. 

Max Muller 117, 143, 508n, 603, 605, 

606. 

M&y% city, 468n. 

Maya Danava 505. 

M&yadevl 380. 

Mayurachitraka 338. 

McCrindle 83n, 235a. 

Media 600. 

Mediaeval India 588, 592; M. narra¬ 
tive literature of India 592. 

Medini 205, 207. 

Meghabhyudaya 18 In, 182n. 

Meghaduta xx, 29, 101, 103-105, 189- 
194, 198, 209, 305, 316n, 317, 320, 

383, 443, 445, 463n, 310, 530n, 531, 

611, 613, 625, 628, 630, 632, 633. 
Meghamahodaya 11 On. 

Meghanada, Persian Mng, 504. 

Meharauli Pillar Inscription 254, 255, 

264n. 

Mehta, Ratiial, 378n. 

Mekhalas 378. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India 387n, 389n, 397n, 403n, 407n, 

411n, 412n, 418n. 

Mena 629. 

Menaka 31, 38, 46. 

Menander 562, 563. 

Menfrha 83, 99. 

Meru mountain 416. 

Merutuaga, Acharya or Sari, vii, 94n, 

126, 15In, 217n, 291-293, 506, 541a, 

543n, 593, 640. 

Mesha-Vishuva 619. 

Messiah 619. 

Meyer, Edward, 437. 

Mewar 494, 

Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA) 203, 207-209, 

587; MIA literature 587 • 

Middle Kingdom 347-349. 
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Mihirakula 492. 

Milinda 562. 

MilindapaHho 562. 

Mirashi V. V. 256n, 265n, 303«322| 
383 . 

Misra, Dr. Umesha, 172n. 

Mitra 318. 

Mitra, Rajendra Lai, 144n, 183n, 185n. 
Mitra S. N. 114. 

Mitravinda 476. 

Mlechchhas xix, xxv, 8, 59. 65, 68, 99, 
110n, llln, 168, 440, 448, 449, 452, 
490, 496, 50!, 505, 619. 

Mlechchha Dela 619; M. people 619. 
Mody, Dr., 436. 

Mo-fou 586. 

Moga 567, 568. 

Moghul coins 28 8; M. emperor 127. 
Mohammed 620. 

Mohammedan scholar 373. 

Mohommedan Era 434. 

Mongolia 436, 

Moaier-Williams, M., 179n, 202, 207. 
Monuments of Sanchi by Marshall 379n, 
381 n, 383n. 

Monuments of the U day agin Hill by 
D. R. Patil 377-428. 

Mookerji, Dhirendra Nath, 279n. 

Hooker|i, Radha Kumud, i-xxviii, 272, 
323-359. 

Moriyan empire 281. 

Moslem kings 286. 

Mountebank, Clever, 668. 
Mrichchhakatika 474. 

Mrigafiiras, Nakshatra, 113, 135. 
MritjrufSjaya Lauha 93. 

Mudrfc Alaukira 184, 186. 
MudrUrUftshasa 215, 499-501, 504, 
Mugalan 349. 

Mughals 493. 

Mughal emperor 494; M. empire 131. 
Muhammad Taghlak 143, 

Muhurta section o£ Jyautisha 374, 375. 
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Mujmalut Tawarikh 504. 
Mukhopadhyaya, Girindranath, 92n, 
143n. 

Mukhtar. Jugal Kishor, 215n, 229a, 
230, 232. 

Mufcinda 224. 

Multan 604. 

Munichandrashri 646. 

MmSja 286, 486, 

Mufijala 372. 

Munshi K. M. 464n. 
MuntakhaM-Utawarihh of Badaoni 494n. 
Murtivijfibna by G. H. Khar; 139n. 
Murundas 489. 

Mutunda Dynasty and the Date of 
PQdalipta by Jayaswal 224n. 

Musalman writers 605. 

Musical Modes of the Hindus (re¬ 
marks on, by Sir William Jones) 605. 
Muslims 9, 466, 578. 

Muslim conquest 83; M. historian 474. 
Mysore 493, *13, 514, 553n; M. State 
553. 

Mysore State Gazetteer 553n, 

Nabhamasa or Nabhomaaa 135, 445, 
446. 

Nabhov&hana 292. 

NaChna-Kuthara 397, 401. 

Nachtrige 211. 

Nagas 84,476. 

Naga chief 664; if. family 327; N. 
kings 574; N. kula 327; N. rulers 571. 
Naga (scrpent)-kanya 657; N. king 
404, 427; N.-loka 657, 658, 660; N.- 
r&ja 657.660, 664; N. wife of Vikrama- 
ditya 175. 

N^gahastin 224. 

N&g&tianda 476. 

Nagar 583. 

Nagarahara country 348. 

Nagarakas 315. 

Nagari, Nagarl or NSgari 4, 62-64, 133, 
580. 
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Nbgari Prafk&rini PatrifiA 119n, 120n, 
2f21n» 408a. 

N&garl PracMrinl SabhS 255n. 

NS gar! script 426, 

Nagarika 314. 

Nagarjuna'224. 

NSgarjtmlkonda 559, 

Nagauri hill 382; N. stone 382, 
N&gendra-kula 231. 

N&ge£a, Jyotirlihga, 469n. 

Nagna Kshapahakas 93, 

Nagod State 407. 

Nagorecote 142. 

Nagpur 218n, 303, 320. 

Nagpur University Jouma 1 ' 539. 
Nahapana xlv, 14, 78, 487, 576-578. 

NaishadhachaHta 207, 209-211. 
Naishidha, Vedic word, 550. 

Naiyayika system 250n; N.-Vaiseshika 
system 250n. 

Nakshatras 113n, 614; N,, seven, 420; 
K.-Mandala 614, 

Nala 64?: 

Nalagiri 445. 461. 

N&laad« 10, 279, 309, 353; N. Copper- 
Plate 2791" 

NaJodaya 612. 

Nafrpnkhytina 206. 

Nfi mo liSig&niA&sana 200 . 

Nanda via, 814. 

Kandas viii, 14, 291, 292, 296, 5.08, 560, 
562. 

Nandisillm 215, 224. 

Nandsaxii, 5, 16, 63,64/65, 80, 133, 
580, 

Nanjio, Bunym, 200. 

Nao-ratan of Akbar 494. 

Narada, Jyautisha author, 375, 376. 
Narada 489. 

N&radasamkita, 376. - • . 

N&mda-Smriti x. 

Narahari, the Kashmirian, 145a, 

Nar&-Naniyana 351. 


( Narasirhha 135, 

Nara^imhagupta Baladitya 496. 
Narasimha Sastri, C. R., 513-537, 
Narasimhachar. R., 589. 

Naravahana 135. 

Naravarmadeva 136. 

N'amvarmau 64, 80, 82u, 133, 580, 

581 n. 

NarSyana 139, 149. 

Narayana Shastri 608, 

NarSyattasarman 214a. 
NarendrachandiA 341, 345. 
Narendrasbraha 342, 609. 

Narmadil 2l8n, 345, 464, 547/ 550, 
553, 598, 600; N. Valiev 577. 

Nasik 120, 558; N, inscription xiv, 120 
487,558. 

Ndtyadarpana 99,. 

Natyaicistra 106. 

Naushirwan, King, 605n. < 

N&va-grahas 398, 417. 

Nava-Ratans of Akbar 127, 494. 
Nava-Ratnas -—vide Nine Gems. 
Navab, Sarabbai Manila!, 23In. 
Navanadi 473. 

Nava-SShasafika 493. 

Navasari —Vide Navsatn. 

Navlekar N, R. 303-323. 

Navsari ix, 123, 135. 

Naya, doctrine, 95, 227, 242ri. 

Nepal 84, 610, 611; N*. Maharajas 610. 
Nepalese version of BritiatkathR 589 r 
591, 592; N. work 591. 

NepciH Dictionary by Turner 209n. 

New Gupta King, A, by A.“S„ Altekar 
265n. 

New Indian Antiquary ( NT A ) 201n, 
265n. 

New Indo-Aryan ( NIA) literature 587.' 
New Light on the Early Gupta History 
by D. R. Bhandarkar 265n. 

New Light on the History of the Iw~ 
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petial Guptas by B, Bhattacharyya 
85n, WSn. 

Nihandhasarhgrah a by Dkanvantari 
146. . U . . ., ■. ,, ■ , : 

Nlchas xxv. 

Nichairgirl 383,. 

Niclmla-Kavi 104. 

Nid&nasth&wa section of Su&mtasaih- 
4&&*140n. 

Nighan^a 174. 

Nighanfn (Vedic) 550. 

Nighatiius (Med.) 140, 141. 
Nighan&unAmamdJlQ, by Dhacnvantari 
146n. 

Nigkanlurdja 145. . 

Nila, King of Mfthishtnatl, 4.76. 
Nilagafiga 473. 

Nimar 464. 

Nimba 642, 666. 

Nine Gems or Jewels of Vikrama iv, 
xv, xvii, xxv-xxvii, 71-114, 82, 84, 
88-91, 99,102, 109, 114,127, 128, 131, 
137, 140, 141, I45n, 149, 170, 183, 

186, 187, 199, 215, 216, 222n, 278, 
324, 442-447, 494, 507, 592, 602, 611. 

Nine Gems, The , in the court of Vihrama- 
dilya by B. Bhattacharyya 71-114. 
Nirmuka, King of Fiirasika, 8, 450. 
Nimaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 137n, 
147n, 156n, 158n, 139n, 166n, 168n, 
169n, 174n, 175n, 193„ 215n, 243ru 
261 n, 514n, 516n, 52In, 522n, 669. 
Nirukia 205. 

Nirvana (of Buddha) 126, 214, 220, 
222n, 847; N. reckoning 563n, 
Nirvriti-Kula 231. 

Nishadha Deia 550. 

NiHtha* Sutra 228. 

Nttis&va of Gbaiakarpara 101, 184, 

187, 188. 

non-Aryan sources 207. 
non-Buddhists 351, 498. 

non-Indian extraction 564. 


non-Jainas 96. 

noo-Jaina literature 214; nori-Jaina 
traditions 668. 

non-juristic tradition 217; non-Jiniatic 
works 215. 
nontWilavas 15. 
non-Sanskritic languages 204. 

Norm, the, 283. 

Norman Brown, W., 280n, S06n. 

North China 438; N.-Easfc Main X,ine 
of G, I. P. Kailway 377; N. India. 69* 
497; N. Konkan 577; N.-West Frontier 
Province 590; N.-West Frontier tribes 
515. 

Northern Avanti 464; N. Circaxs 514; 
N, India 57, 68, 86. 347, 356, 449, 
452; N. Indian Inscriptions 3n; N. 
Kskatrapas 67; N. people? 75, 

Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts by R. L. 
Mitra 183n, 185n. 

Nrisiriabagupta 84. 

Niisimha-Purdna 473. 

Nyasa 200, 201. 

Nyaya system 250n. 

Ny&ycibindu 229. 

NydyiXvaidra 96, 234, 235n, 252, 594. 
Nyaya vi jay a, Muni, 263p. 

Observatory (XJjj^in) 460. 

Ocean of Stories by Penzer 484n, 

499, 502-504, 543n, 545n, 585n. 

Ojha, MM. G. H., 125, 2$Sn, 256n, 264n. 
Oka K. G. 14In, 148n, 447n. 

Oka S. K. 187n. 

Oke (author of Vikram&chyd, Ujjayi - 
niiht) 466n. 

Okhamandal State 581. 

Old Gujarati 235n. 

Old Indo-Aryan (OIA) 208, 209; OIA 
literature 537. 

Oldenberg 287a, 301, 302. 

Oliver Cromwell 492. 

OM syllable 311. 

OmkSranagara 218 
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O mkaranatha 218n. 

Omk araparvata 219n. 

Orhkarapura 218. 

On Yuan Chwang's Travels in • India 
by Watters 497n, 510n, 562n. 

On a Thesaurus Linguae Sanshritac 
by S. M. Katre 201n. 

Ohkara 469a. 

Onkara-Mandhata 551. 

Oppert 144, 145. 

Orissa 383, 384, 514, 539, 540, 542, 
599, 616-618; O. stories 539. 

Osia 135. 

Osteology by Hoernle 138n. 

Oudh 287, 616, 618. 

Oudras 599. 

Oxford 13811, 148, 149n, 179n, 187n, 
261n, 333. 

Oxus river xy., 438, 509,600; O. Basin 
437. 

Oxydrakai xi, 76. 

0*£n& 83, 287, 466, 577. 

Pabhosa inscription 558. 

Padachandrikd ’80, 181n. 

Padalipta suri 224, 225. 

Padma 467. 

Padmanabha 372. 

Padm&vatl 428n. 

Padmavatl (Ujjayinl) 467. 

Padniavatl, heroine of Bhasa, 478. 
PadminI episode 499. 

Paharpur 486. 

Pahlavas xiv, 486, 599. 
Paiasaddamahannava by Hargovind 
Das 143n, 215n. 

PaiSachl xxiu, 153, 154, 552/588, 590. 
Patt&chi Language and Literature by 
A. N. Upadhye 588. 

Patt&chit Fifachas and Modem PUdcha 
by Grierson 590. 

Pait&mahasiddhdnla 363. 

Paithan 12, 124,451, 589. 

Pajjota, King, 285. 


Pala dynasty 95, 102, 286, 814. 

Palaka, contemporary of Mahar'ira, 
14, 291, 292. 

Palaka, son of Pradyota, 479. 

Palakapya 138n. 

Palaye-Joshi, Padmanabhashastri 361* 
376. 

Pali 203, 283, 356, 624; P. works 309, 
Pali-English Dictionary by Rhys Davids 
151. 

PaUdhvaja 491. 

Palitana 224, 

Pallava invasion 491; Paltava king 
450. 

Panaphara, term, 112. 

Panch Mahal 136. 

Pafichadanda Chhatra 658; vide Five- 
handled Umbrella, 

Paiic adandachhatraprabandha of Kama* 
chandrasuri 162, 645, 646, 650, 655, 
658, 659; anonymous 646, 647. 
PaHchadandapvabandha of Puruach m- 
dra 650, 655, 658, 659. 
Paficha-Mandali 332. 

PaScha-Paris’iad 346. 
Paficha-Siddhantas 362, 366; P.-S* 

Ancient 362, 363; P.-S. Modern 363. 
Pafichasiddh&ntikH 109, M0, 230n* 298, 
361-364, 470, 475, 507, 508, 613. 

PaHch at antra 111, 161, 2 9, 215. 
PaHchavastuka 228. 

PaBchala country 379, 616, 618. 
Pafichahga calendar 555. 

Pandavas 282, 562, 598. 

Pandey K. C. 181n, 190n. 

Pandits, Panditas 71-73, 109n, 111, 
304, 307, 361, 376, 507, 589, 607. 
Paadita, Kausiki 524. 

P5nduputras 158. 

Faniyas 515. 

Pandya Vikrama 491, 

Panemos, month, 56 \ 






t’anini xi, 76, 77n, 201, 205, 207, 210- 
212, 282, 303, 464, 475, 599, 600. 
Paninian grammar 526. 

P&niniya system 313. 

P&niniya &iksha 552n, 

Panjab i, vi; xi, 566, 583; vide Punjab. 
Panjtar inscription 568. 

Paoyun 346, 347. 

Parab K. P. 4S9n. 

Paradas 598. 

Paraditya 275. 

Paradkar, Harishastxi, 147n, 148n, 

P. raduhkhabhaEjana role of Yikrama 
162. 

Parakrama or Parakramah, title of 
Samudragupta, 129, 130n, 264. 
Parakramaditya 84. 

Parakramanka 264, ,488-490. 
Paramabhagavata, title, 325, 330, 334, 
343-345. 

Paramara 597, 598, 601, 615, 616. 
Paramaras 83, 443, 481, 483. 

Paramara dynasty or kula xix, 126. 
286, 492, 597, 601. 

Paxamartha 337, 496-498, 504, 511, 562. 
Parawfrrthasaptali of Vasubandhu 497. 
Paramelv&ra (Siva) 22-24, 26, 628. 
Parameyvara (Onkareevara) 469n. 
Parapurapraveta-vidya 639, 641, 643, 
644, 660, 666. 

ParaBara, a Bhagavata, 335; P. a 
Jyautiska author 375. 

ParaSaras 66, 

PaTasika 8. 

Paraslkas xxv, 168, 515. 

ParaSurama 598. 

Parda system 629. 

Pargiter 282n, 480n, 482n, 542n, 560n. 
Pftrihara 597, 598; P. kula 597, 601. 
Parikh K. C. 193. 

Parikshit 560, 561. 

Parinirvana 562, 563; P. eras or recko¬ 
nings 560, 561. 


Parishad (Committee or Municipality) 
332. 

Parsvaniitlia 94, 219n, 224, 396, 417, 
424, 640, 641,665; P. temple 219n. 
ParSvanathuchm ita of Vadidcvasuri 161 
Parthia 565, 566. 

Parthians 9; 566. 

Parthian emperors 567; P, era 567; 
P. king 2, 572; P. reckoning 567. 
Parushni 548. 

Parvati 22-26, 38-40, 42, 313, 318, 
418, 452, 527, 530, 625, 628, 629. 
Pasenadi 465. 

Pasupata Rasa 93, 

Pasupata Acharyas 476; P. sect 335, 
Patala 175, 657. 

Patalipura 493. 

Pataliputra xiv, 84, 86, 107m 114, 16$, 
291, 329, 331, 337, 352-354, 356-358, 
379, 423, 471, 478, 487, 493, 494, 505, 
516, 616. 

P&tatijala-Mah&bh&shya 552. 

Patafijali 76, 77, 114, 439, 600. 
Patankar, Prof. P. N., 555. 

Patel, Manilal, 222n. 

Pathak, Prof. K. B., 294n, 435 437, 
438, 443, 509n. 

Patiala 597; P. State 78. 

Patil D. R. 377-428. 

Pativratas 527. 

Patkar M. M. 201 n. 

Patna 616, 617. 

Patrakmmndi 113, 152n. 
patra-rachana 249. 

Pattadakal 491. 

Pattan Plates 328. 

Pattana 650. 

Pattavails, Jaina, xiv, 14, 214, 221, 
224n, 229n, 261, 278. - 
Patt&vali by Merutuhga 126, 127. 

Patfavali, anonymous, 229n, 23In. 
PaM&vaUsamuchckaya 14n, 215n, 22In, 
225n. 
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Patlivalisdroddhira 221, 229n. 
Fatwardtmn R. V. ix, xxvii, 429-462. 
Paulifo 365. 

Pauli&asidd h&nta 366. 

Paundrakas 599. 

Pauraj&napada 634. 

Pauravas 47. 

Pausha, month, 559. 

Pavanaduta 193. 

Pavvaiya 263. 

Pelilevi 111. 

Penrer xii, 484n, 503n, 504, 543n, 545n, 
585n. 

Periplus 83, 466; P. of the Erythrean 
Sea 287. 

Persia 600, 605n. 

Persians 504, 513, 515. 

Persian bools 605; P. kings 450, 600. 
Perunkathai by Konguvel 588. 

Peshawar 337, 347, 586. 

Petersburg, St., 152. 

Petersburg Dictionary 206. 

Peterson 146, 172n, 221n, 293n. 
Phalgudeva 67. 

Fhalguna, month, 5,133,136, 559. 

Pillar of Fame 641. 

Pingaleevara 471, 472n. 

Pifeckas 99,100, 590, 595. 

Fieacha chiefs 589; P. Dela 552; P. 
Pur&na 439; P. sadhanS 99; P. tribes 
590, *595. 

Plttmaha366. 
pl$ha 469, 471. 

Plato 566. 

Political History of Ancient India by 
H. Raychaudhuri 76n, 84», 86n, 329, 
402n, 423n, 464n, 477n, 479n, 560n, 
566a, 571-573, 586n. 

Poona xxvii, 45, 137, 139n, 142n, 148n, 
150a, 182n, I83ta, 186n, 187n, 199, 
201a, 225n, 230n, 235 n, 263n, 362, 
429, 592; P. Copper-Plate Inscription 
273a. 

Poona OricttW Smim 181a, 200a. 


Poona Orientalist 187n; 230n. 
post-Gupta architecture 399; p.-G. 

period 407. • ' J 

post-Varaha period 375. - 

Poverty-statue 641,663. 

Prabandhas (Jaina) 217, 219, 222r225, 
231, 276-278, 593, 640, 647, 655. 
Pyabandhachintaniani of Merutuuga 94n, 
217-219, 221n, 223n, 225n, 226n, 
234n, 594, 640, 650, 652-654, 661- 
663, 665, 666. 

Prabandhachintamim Psafnbaddha Pu~ 
t&tana Prabandha-samgraha 218n. 
Prabandhako&a of RajaSekharasuri 1JS6, 
217-219, 2filn, 22fln, 225n, 234n, 277n, 
594, 642, 647, 650, 654, 655, 661, 662, 
664-669. 

Prabandhasathgraha 649, 650, 652-654, 
661-663, 666, 668. 

Prabhachandra, Acharya or Stiri, 94n, 
217n, 230, 594, 639. 

Prabh&kara 134, 581. 

Prabhctmkacliarita 217-219, 22In, 223- 
225, 23In, 234n, 277, 594, 639, 641, 
650, 655, 665, 666. 

Prubhdvakachavika 94n; same as 
above. 

Prabhavati Gupta 86, 273n, 326-328. 
Prabod’achandrodaya 215 . 

Prdchinai Charitrakofa by Chitrava 
550n. 

Prdchina-Lipi-M&ld 1 by G. H. Ojha 
125n, 

Prdchina Mudrft by B. D. Banerjso 
288n. 

Prdchina Mudrd by G. H. Ojha 255n. 
Pradhan 477n, 479n. 

Pfadhftnas, Ashta, of &ivaji 127. 
Pradyota, King, 83, 445, 461, 476-479. 
Pradyota Mahasena 477/ 478. 

Pradyotas 285, 471/477, 

Pradyota dynasty 477, 

Pxadyurooasuri 221, 
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Prftgdraras 113n. 

Pragjyotisha 515, 

Brajapati 174. 

Prakilmya, a Siddhi, 170. 

Prakrit or Prakjdta xxiii, xxiv, 
2, 13, 14, 159, 162, 215, 

229n, 224, 328, 540, 542, 552, 

553n, 587-595; P. dialect 588, 589; 
P. grammars 562, 588; P. inscriptions 
553n; P. Kitvya 328; P. languages 95, 
549; P, sources 595; P. stanzas or verses 
637, 641, 665; P. versions of Brihat- 
kath& 589, 592; P. works vi, 544, 592- 
594. 

Prahriia Kah&vali 94. 

Pr&kritaprakUfa 475, 5Q% : , 
Pr&krita$abdamah art} <%va 143 n. 
Pr&kritaaarvasva 554n. 

Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary byHargovind 
Das I43n. 

Prakritisms 591. 

Prapti, a Siddhi^lTOt 
PrasSda, Jaya$aiik<*ra, 261n. 
Pra&not.aram&lQ, of Kalidasa 612, 
.Prat&p&ditya 494. 

Praiibha,, Bengali journal, 290n. 

Prati h^ras 501. 

Pratikalpa (UjjayinS) 468. 
Pratfma-griha 336. 

Pratimd-Nataka of Bhasa 335. , 
Pratisarga-parvan of BhavishyarPitratia 
375, 597, 601,: 618. V 

Pratishthana xjv, xvii, 13, 294, 379, 


Pre-Buddhist India by Mehta 37Sn. 

Premi, Ft. N., 227-230. 

Primer of Indian Logic according to 
Anna-mbhaffa*$ Tarhasathgraha , A, by 
S* Kupppswami Sastri, 248n, 250n. 

Princeps, James, 616. 

Prithiylraja Chau ban 598; vide PriihvJ- 
raja. 

PrithivirUja-RAsa of Chandra-barcla 
898, 

Prithiv!8hena I, Vakataka king, 327, 
328. *" 

Pritkudakasvarain 372. 

PrithvI metre 236n, 230n, 241n. 

Prithvl (Earth) 405. 

PrithvI, Goddess, 427. 

Prithvirftja Chahaniftna 483. 

PriyadarHhH 476. 

Priyadarein, Devanampriya, King, 558. 

• pro-Brfthmanic 79. 

Proceedings of the Second Oriental 
Conference 114n; P. of the Seventh 
Oriental Conference 103n. 

Przyluski, J M 209n. 

Psalms of the Brethren 28In, 284rt, 

Ptolemy 83, 480, 436, 438, 466, 488, 
576. 

Ptolemy 466n. 

PujyapRda 230. ^ 

Pulake&n II xx, 610. 

Pulika 476. 

Pujumavi xiv. 487, 488, 5$8. 

Pun&rvasii, Nakshatra, 614. 


451, 480,^487, 545n, 589, 642, 663, 
664; vide Paithan. 

Pratishthanapura 95. 

Pravachanapariksha 215. 

Pravarasena 99, 103. 

Pravarasena II Vakataka 328. 

Prayaga 164. 

pre-Gupta age 484, 486; p.-G. epoch 
506; p.—G. period 422, 

pre-Yaraha.period 375. 


Pumira 599. 

Punjab 2, 76, 77, 309, 348, 357, 436- 
438, 448, 480, 548, *552; P. Govern¬ 
ment I. 

Punyachandrasuri 15 In. . 

Euranas xil.xvii, 10, 12, 16, 66, 67, 84. 
85, 106, 293, 296, 320. 378, 379, 
38% 406, 417, 439, 463-482, 485, 

540, 542, 543, 615, 616, 620, 624. 

Purana style 219. 
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Raghu xxi, 25, 33, 34, 313, 314, 319, 


Purandhria 527 

Purftnlc accounts 482; P. chroniclers 
561; P. dynastic texts 485; P. episodes 
526; P. importance 516; P. king 514; 
P. momrchs 516; P, narrations 416; 
P. passages 560; P. Rftdhika 486; 
P. readings 539; P. statement 293; 
P. stories 408; P. traditions 157, 560, 
571; P. version 477; P view 471. 
Puritan Prabandha-samgraha 218n, 
219, 22“n, 647. 

Puri 471. 

Purnachandra suri, 15In, 650, 655, 
658. 659. 

Purnapala 135. 

Fftrnasena 145n. 

Phrnatallagachchha 182. 

Pkrnkna Gachchha 646. 

Purnim&nt# months 63, 559, 

P&ru 48. 

Pfirugupta Srl-Vikrama 490, 496, 505. 
Pururavas xvii, 28, 314, 317, 629, 
Purushapura 337. 

Putushdrtha, Marathi monthly, 554n. 
Purushasiddlii 655. 

Purushottama, God, 94n. 
Purva-Bhadrapada, Nakshatra, 614. 
P&rva Malava 465. 

Pusalker A. D. 163-482. 

Pushpa (Pataliputra) 337. 
Piishpabdnavilisa of K&lidaaa 612. 
Pushpamitra 292; vide Pushyamitra. 
Pushpapura 616. 

Pushyamitra 6unga viii. xii, 14, 65-69, 
115. 119. 293, 296, 311, 479. 623. 
Putreshti yajKa 628. 

Qanungo 499. 

Radha 486. 

R&dhakimta 202. 

R&dhanpur 135, 582. 

R&dha Sami 357. 

Radhika 485, 486. 

R&ghava Bhatta 28. 


510, 514, 515, 627. 632. 

Raghus 27. 

Raghu dynasty 32; R. kings 34, 36. 
RaghuvarhSa xxi,22, 23, 25, 27,32-34,. 6, 
39, 105, 191, 192, 198, 205, 208, 211, 
254n, 305, 309-314, 317-322, 444-448, 
509, 510, 514-516, 513n, 519n, 522n, 
527n, 532, 536, 611, 625-630, 632-635. 
Raichaudhuri 76n, B4n, 86n; vide Ray- 
chaudhuri. 

Raivata 352, 

Raja, title, 79. 

Rajadhirajarshi, title, 268, 495. 
Rajagriha 285, 353. 

Rajameru 150n. 

Raja-Lakshral 243. 

Rajan, title, 576. 

Rajanagara 217n. 

R&janighantu 145n. 

R&jarshi, title, 533. 

Rajasekhara, poet and rhetorician, 83, 
97, 102,114,26711, 310, 501. 
RajaSekhara, King, 184. 

R&jaBekhara, Skri, 94n, 217n, 642, 647. 
Rajasiibha 509. 

Rajasthan by Tod 597. 600, 60S, 620. 
R&ja?araf\gi#i 211, 480, 491n, 561n, 
R&i&vali 127. 

Rajputs 600. 

Rajput community 116. 

Rajputana 2, 4, 18, 19, 62, 76-78, 80, 
134, 547, 549, 552, 579-583, 597, 598, 
618. 0 
Raj wade V. K. (historian) 555n. 
Rftjyadhidevi 282. 

Rajya£-1 503. 

R&kshasas 166, 667, 668. 

Ram, the, 620. 

Rama or Ramachandra 23, 37, 38, 42, 
124, 311, 503, 551, 587, 625, 627-630, 
632, 635, 642, 647, 662. 

Ramachandra, author, 150a, 151n, 
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Ramachandra Suri 645-647, 650, 655, 
658, 659. 

Ramachandra Yadava 579. 
Ramacharana Tarkavaglaa Bhafcta,- 
charya 243n. 

RdmacharUa of Abhinanda 102. 
RSmagiri 320, 63 \ 

Ramagr&ma 352, 

Ramagupta 99, 265, 326, 409, 500- 
504, 506; R. story 504, 506. 

Rama Gupta by N. N. Das Gupta 265n. 
Rainapatimiera 178n, 1S2, 183n, 
Ramavatiira Narnia, Prof., 141. 
R&mayana iv, 37,106, 115, 207-211, 320 
464, 526, 603; R. period 603. 

Rambles among Ruins in Central India 
by Kincaid 380n. 

R&aaeaa or Ratnefivara, Jyofcirlihga, 
I69n, 471. 

Raratek 320. 

Ranabh&nd&dhikarana 332. 

R&hgadl dialect 555. 

Rao, Gopinath, 401 n, 407n, 408n, 419n. 
Rao, Hayavadaoa, 553n. 

Rapson E. J. vii,287n, 463, 477n. 
Rasabha, name, 539. 

'Rasabha-rajanah* 540. 

Rasabhra Guggula 93. 

Rasa Rajendra 93. 

Rasashala of Gondai 75, 

Riishtrakutas 134, 225, 494, 502. 
Rashtrakufa court 501; R. kings 492. 
R&shfrakupas and their Times by A. S. 

Altekar 225n, 

Rashtrikas 541. 

Ra^is, twelve, 420, 470. 

Rati 630. 

Ratnas, three, 333. 

Ratnachuda 644. 

Ratna-Danda 658. 

Ratnam&'d, 229. 

RatnamaEjarl 659. 

Ratnapala 136, 


Rcitmsaitchaya-Prakaranci xv, 221, 222. 
Ratnafekharashri 219. 

Ratncivali 476. 

Havana 37. > 

Ravi 76, 583. 

RavikXrti xx, 607, 6 )8. 

Ravivar Ihanagani 221, 229n. 

Ray H. C. 102n. 

Rayatnnkuta 181. 

Raychaudhuri, Hemchandra, 76n, 84n, 
329, 402n, 423n, 464n, 477n, 479n f 
483-511, 560n, 566n, 571-573, 586n. 
Religious Tots ation under the Imperia 
Guptas by R. S. Tnpathi 264n. 

Report by Biihler xxvi, 173. 

Republic of Malwa 648, 649. 

Retreating Lion Type of coins 341. 
Reva 550. 

Revottaras, Vedic word, 559. 
Rhamsinitus 483. 

Rhine 436. 

Rhys Davids 15In, 379n. 

Rice 145. 

Riddhapura Grauts 326. 

Riddle of the Vikrama Era by A. S. Al¬ 
tekar 1-19, 

Rigveda 205-207, 210, 211, 311, 598n. 
Rigveda-Sarhhiia 205, 311, 548n, 550n. 
Rigvedabh&shyopakramanikcL of Sayana 
*552n. 

Rig vedic times 208, 210, 211. 

R k metre 309. 

RipuSjaya 476. 

Rishabhanatha 273. 

Rishis 31, 405. 

Rithpur Copper-Plate Inscription 273n. 
Ritusarhhara xx, 105, 191, 198, 611,625, 
Rock Edicts of Aseka 5o7, 558, 563. 
Rohana, giri or mountain, 641, 644, 
652, 653. 

Rohini, wife of Vasudeva, xii, 64. 
Rohinl, Nakshatra, 134. 

\ Rohtasgarh 499. - 
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Romaka 365. 

Roraakasid dhanta 363. 

Roman coin* 359; R. consuls 431; R. 

emperors 435; R. Era 434; R. mine 
359. 

Rome 434, 593. 

Romulus 434. 

Roth 202. 

Royal Library of Lucknow 142. 

Royal sage 46. 

Rudra, Saka king, 48S. 

Rudras, eleven. 473. 

Radradaman xiv, 283, 576-578. 
Rudradeva, Vakataka king, 327. 
Rudradeva, King of Arya vartta, 274. 
Rodras&gara 474. 

Rudrasena 1 327. 

Rudrasena II 328. 

Rudra Sirhha III xiii, 83. 

Ruloninl, wife of Krishna, 244n, 555. 
RukminI, a Brahmana girl, 667. 

Rules, Buddhist, 346. 

Rupa, poet, 83. 

Rupakriti, title, 489. 

Rupakriti 339, 345, 489n. 

Rupamaftdana 419. 

Rhpanayana 145n. 

Rupnath 564; R. version 564. 

feba Vlrasena 268, 329, 331, 423, 489, 
fiabaras 175. 

Sahara or Sabarasvamin 97, 98, 107. 
&&bara- Bh&shya 98. 

&abdakalf'ad' , uma 138n, 206. 

&abd&rn avaho&a 60. 

Sabh&pawan (Mbh) 75n. 

Sabhasads of Yikranm 89. 

Sachau 325, 383o, 507n, 561 n, 565n. 
Sachl 49. 

Sachltirtha 49. 

Sacred Books, Texts or Works 
(Buddhist) 355, 356, 358. 

Sacrifice, husbant} pf Pakshina, 312. 
Sadiichandra 10, 


<§L 


sada-sattra 335. 

Sadhanas 99,100. 

Saduktikamamrila 172, 

Safed Koh 348. 

Satfarids 501. 

Sagakula 293n; cf. &akakula. 

Sagara, Raja, 599n. 
sagaras or seven lakes at Ujjatn 473. 
Sahas 126, 127; cf. Shahis, etc. 
Sahakara tree 50, 55. 

6ahanuBabi 293n; cf. Shahanushahis, 

etc. 

Sihanusfthis 280. 

Sahasanka xxiii, 7 2n, 87n, 95n, 128, 159, 
480 , 489, 492-194, 500n, 503n. 
Sahasram 563. 

Sahasraphanin Par6vanatha 219n. 
Sahasya (month) 133. 

6ahis 594; cf. Shahis, etc. 

&ihi chiefs 293; !§. fehanueahi 126. 
Sahitya (Poetics) 613. 

S&hUyadarpatta 243n. 
Sahityasochchandrikfc 190. 

Sahni, Rai Bahadur Dayaram, 67. 
6aibyas 76. 

St. Petersburg 152. 

Thomas 572. 

Saivas 331, 334, 469, 470, 656. 

§aiva Cave Inscription (Udayagiri) 
331; sect 335. 

fiaivism xx, 334, 335, 427, 624, 628. 
Saivite 404. 

Saka 6, 1M3, 68, 69, 83, 86, 93, 108, 
298; 6., term or word, viii, 578, 579. 
!§akas iv, Viii, xiii, xvii, 9, 
11, 12, 14, 16-19, 57, 58, 74, 

75n, 82, 83, 86, 102, 120, 123, 126, 
130-132, 178, 226, 265, 267, 290-295, 
298, 302, 423, 435, 438, 463, 471, 

4SO, 481, 48 >, 486, 489-495, 501n, 
505, 540-545, 572, 575-579, 583n, 584, 
590, 591, 594,595, 600, 601, 618, 640. 
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$aka chiefs xvii, 293; 6. dates 
298; 8. domination 494, 495, 

576; &. Emperor 11; 6. episode 506; 

Era viii, ix, xiii, 6, 12-14, 16, 

68, 69, 88, 89, 108, 135, 181n, 183n. 
184, 188, 189, 230n, 292, 298, 299, 
337, 344, 373, 429, 434, 547, 554-556, 
565, 573, 574, 578, 579, 583n, 606-609; 
6. fefcdatories 11; 6* foreig¬ 
ners 93; 6. incident 505; 8 . 

invaders vii; 8. nvasion 295; 8 . 
Kala 325, 576 (vide 6. Era); 6. king s 
15, 68, 79, 86, 119, 120, 126, 298, 299 * 
330, 409, 482, 487, 488, 498, 499, 502 ♦ 
576, 573; & Kingdom 329; 6. Ksha- 
trapas 481; &. power xvii; 

6, provincial governors 579; 

race 487; 6. Rajans 604, 607; & * 

reckoning 487, 571; &. regime 

495; &, rule xiii, xvii; 6. rulers 

v, 470, 487, 576, 577, 608; 6. 

Sam vat 68, 230, 570, 571, 576; &• 
satraps xiii,83, 295, 329, 481, 487, 576, 
578, 594; &. satrapies 330, 342; &. 
silver money 495; 8. territories 330. 
Sakabda xiii, 572,576, 579; vide £aka 
Era. 

&akadvish 505. 

&akaguru 224. 

Saka-karta 618. 

&akakula (Sindh) xvi, xvii, 11, 13, 280. 
£aka-murundas 489. 

Sakapati 499,500n. 

Sakarati 102n. 

Sakari, £ak&ris iv, v, xiii, xiv, 
82, 84, 86, 102, 105, 108, 213, 214, 
278.290, 337, 480, 490, 505, 543, 
584, 618. 

Saka-Yavana-Pahlava-nisudana 486. 
Saketa 616. 

Sakta worship 411. 

Sakti 342, 343. 

Sakti (weapon) 66. 


^aktiganaguru 580. 

6aktigunaguru 133. 

Saktikumara 8, 450, 

&aktiyasolambaka (of KathasafilsH* 
gat a) 156. 

Sakuntala 28, 31, 38, 39, 41, 45-52, 
54, 55, 314, 315, 317, 521, 528, 530, 
612, 129-632, 

fakmiala 28, 31, 32, 39, 40. 105, 205, 
208, 210, 211, 308, 309, 313-315, 317, 
319-321, 446, 522, 523n, 528n, 534, 
536, 537, 611, 612, 625, 626, 628n, 
630-634. Vide Ahijnanatahuntala. 
6alabhaiijika 155, 156. 

Salator 142. 

Saletore 411n. 

Salibuka, King, 616. 

Saliva hana, name, 157, 534. 

6aiivahana, King, xvii, xxiii, 13. 
159, 162, 176 429, 434, 483, 490, 579, 
618-620. Vide Hala Satavahana. 
Sftlivahanas 490, 505, 553n; vide Sata- 
vahanas. 

&div»kana Era 434; J§. 6aka ix, 298, 
487. 609, 619, 620 (vide &aka Eta 
etc.); S. Saihvat 214, 609, 
&alivahanakath& of &ivadasa xxiv, 162. 
&alivabina 135, 

Samantabhadra 229-232. 
Samaranganasutvadhara of Bhoja 139n. 
Samd,sa$amhiltL 361, 362. 

Samavedins 597. 

Sarabhala town 66. 

&ambhu, God, 334, 3~ 2, 423. 
Sambhuchandranripati 152n, 

Sambodhi 558. 

&ambuka 625. 

Samdhi period between two yugas 65. 
Samkita aspect of astrology 361, 364* 
365, 

Samhitas of astrology 370, 375, 

Samkhya system 250u; vide Sahkhya* 

* Sammadi** 223, 
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Sammaisutta 227* 

"Sammati" 228. 

Samnyasa 52; S.-a&rama 627. 
Sarhpradaya (traditional usage) 61. 
Samp rati 213, 465. 

Samsdravartta xxvi, 173. 

Samskrita 153n, 159; vide Sanskrit. 
Samudragupta xv, 75, 84, 85, 98, 
116, 129, 130n, 177n, 255, 256, 264- 
268, 270, 272-279, 326, 327, 329, 331, 
337, 338, 342, 423, 424, 428, 488-490, 
495, 497, 511. 

Samvat ii, 3,4,6, 7, 10, 18,117-119, 126, 
137, 188, 189, 214, 217, 219n, 220n, 
225, 235n, 255n, 297, 299, 421, 422, 
425, 429-441, 463, 563, 575, 581. 
Saxiivats 609. 

•Sariivatsara 3, 6, 65, 68, 122, 422, 575, 
581; S.-pravartaka xiv, 213, 278, 279. 
Samyukta Pranta (U. P.) 552. 
Samyaktvasaptatihd-vxitli 217-219, 223n, 
225n, 232n, 277n. 

Samyutta Nikaya 283n, 284n. 

Sanaka 467n. 

Sanaka nikas 428, 

Sanakanika or Sanakanika cave 389; S. 
family oi tribe 325, 329, 330, 389, 422, 
428. 

Sanchi 331, 334, 379, 382-384, 397, 
398, 420, 641, 578; S. hill 377, 382, 
383; S. inscriptions 268, 325, 326, 
329, 331, 541, 570, 571, 577; S. mo¬ 
numents 426; S. record 571. 

Sandheap Hide and Seek 532. 
Sandlpani 470. 

Sandracottas 617. 

Sandrakottas 84n. 

Sangara village 652. 

Sahglia (Buddhist) 333. 

Sangha (Jaina) 94, 268. 

Sanghadasa 593. 

Sahgbaraksha 574. 

Saiighatilakasuri 217n. 


Sanghavi, Pt. S., 220n, 223n, 227, 229n, 
232, 233, 242n. 

Sangli 547; S. grant 500, 502n; S. Plat e 
268. 

6ani 668. 

Sanj an Copper-Plates Grant 268, 500, 
502. 

Sankara God, 8, 39, 307, 454, 467. # ... 

Sankara, an ascetic, 424, 428n. 

6ahkara, a commentator on Ghaiakar- 
para, 101, 182, 189. 

$ahkaracharya 97, 116, 476. 

Sahkararya 499. 

6ankha, brother of Vikramaditya, 601, 
602. 

Sahkhya 106, 526; S. philosophers 562; 
S. 6astra 497; S. school of philosophy 
497. 

Sankisa (Kapitha) 350. 

Sanki^a mound 412. 

Saiiku xxvii, 89, 97, 98, 127, 137n, 149, 
170, 183, 214, 216, 324, 475, 507, 508, 
611. 

$ankuka 98, 475. 

£ankuka, later, 98. 

Sanmaiisutra 235n. 

Samnalitarha S>5, 220n, 223n, 227-232 
234, 242n, 248n, 250n, 252, 254n. 

Sanskrit xxiii, xxiv, xxvii, 13, 
21, 29, 38, 58, 87, 92, 95, 

142, 154, 162, 202, 206, 209, 212, 217, 
234, 276, 277, 291, 354, 356, 358, 426, 
478, 552, 553n, 588, 589, 591-593, 599, 
614, 619, 624; S. authors 204; S. dic¬ 
tionaries 207, 208; S. dramatists 466; 
S. Grammar 313; S. langu age 95, 170* 
S. lexicography 201, 212; S. literary 
tradition 203; S. literature 89, 91, 
153, 159, 170, 176, 203, 212, 

448, 477, 486, 489, 553n, 612; S. loro 
429; S. masterpieces 212; S, plays 209; 
S. pcems 177; S, poetry 179, 605; 
S. prose 291; S. references 477; S. 

j scholars 446; S. j&lokas 607; S, stanzas 
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644; S. tradition xvii, xix, 
xxvi, 153-176; S. versions 592; 
S. vocables 204; S. vocabulary 204; 
S. works vi, 144, 378; S. writers 490* 
Sanskrit Dictionary by Radhiikiinta 202. 

Sanskrit Drama by Keith 500n, 509n, 
5I0n. 

Sanskrit ■‘English Dictionary by V. S. 
Apte 609. 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary by Monier- 
Williams 179n, 202. 

Sanskritic dramatists 500; S. tradition 
xxiii. 

Sanskritists 463. 

Sanskritization 539, 564n. 
feintamula II 559. 

Hiparvan (Mbh) xi. 

Santisuri 178, 181-183, !94n, 195, 197n, 
198. 

S&numati 317, 318. 

Sapta-Rishis 1 ^ 

Saptarshis, } 614 ’ 615 ' *** ' 

Saptarshi cycle 614; S. Sam vat 614. 
SaptaSati xxiii, 9, 59, 124, 157, 295, 
485; vide G&th&saptatati, Sattasai. 
Saptasindhu 85n. 

Sapta-sindhavah 548; S. country 548, 
549, 552. 

6arad season 2, 58, 445, 518, 559. 
^aradvata 52. 

sarahgi, musical instrument, 388, 427. 
Sarasa birds 461. 

Sarasvatl, Goddess, 88. 

Sarasvatl, river, 548. 

Sarasvatl, sister of IUlakachiirya, xvi, 
12, 126, 127, 293, 594. 
S g™ svai ikanth?Lbh a y a na xxiii, 87n, 159, 

Sciravali of Kalyanavarman 373, 
Sardanapalns 483. 

Sardesai, Dr. N. G., 200, 201n. 
6ardulavikrldita metre 237-241. 

Sariputra 349, 353, 358. 

Sarja tree 179. 


Sarma, K. Madhava Krishna, 187n* 
230n. 

Sarnia, Prof. Rfun avatar a, 141, 147, 

200 . 

&armagnpta 50In, 504; 6. story 504. 
Sarnath inscription 569, 

^aihga bow 415. 

&athgadharapaddhati xxvi, 171, 172n. 
^ariigarava 52. 

Sarvadamana 48. 

'Sarvajfia-putra’ 218. 

Sarvarasa Danda 658. 

Sarvastiviidah School 356. 

Sastras 34, 599. 

6astrakftra-pariksha 114. 

Sastri, C, R. Narasimha, 513-537. 
Sastri, MM. Hara Prasad, 16, 59* 
290n, 295n, 300. 

Sastri, S. Kuppuswami, 248n, 

^Sstric rites 474. 

£at (^atavahana) 544. 

&itakarni xiv, 120, 479, 541; vide 
Gautamiputra £>atakarni. 

^atakarni, Andhra king of Sanchi 
inscription, 541. 

&atakatraya of Bhartrihari 475. 
6atakratu 313. 

6atananda 372. 

&atapa:ha-Brd,hmana 205, 210, 311, 
550-552, 555. 

satar, musical instrument, 315. 
Satavahana 544. 

Satavahana, King, 294, 642, 644, 663- 
665, 668; S. Hala 125, 157, 440, 485; 
vide Hala Satavahana. 

Satav&hanas viii, 295, 487, 545, 589. 
Satavahana, name, 157; S. age 485; S. 
dynasty xxiii, 485; S. kings 487, 544, 
576, 579, 589; S. line 490; S. success 
576. 

Satl iv, 659; S. stone 135. 

&atrughna 627. 

Satrufijaya tirtha 220, 665. 
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tiatrufijayamahalwya 10,126, 220, 225n. 
Sattasat xxiii, 485, 493, 589, 590; vide 
SaptaSati, etc. 

Sattva of Vikrama 644, 655, 663. 
Saturn 113. 

Satya xxvii, 89, 112, 214, 475. 
Satyacharya 475. 

Satya yuga 79; vide Kritayuga. 
Satyabhama 244, 273. ‘ 

Satyasamh%ta 475. 

Satya traya, Ma araja, 607, 610. 

Saugor District (C. P.) 329,397. 
Saumilla 525, . 

Saumyadaraana 125, 448. 
Saundatananda xxi, xxii. 

Saura calculations 365. 

Sauraseni 552, 554, 556. 

Saurasiddhanta 363. 

Saurashtra 85, 86, 134, 325, 329, 330, 
342, 449, 469n, 540. 

Sauvarna Puruslia 12. 

Sayana, Acharya, 206, 464, 552n, 
Sayanabhashya 464n. 

Schmidt 211, 

Schotl 4bb’n. 

Pieties oj Language by Maxmiiller 143, 
Scindias 459,474. 

Scindia, H. Jti. Maharaja, 459, 460. 
Scindia, Maharaja Madhavarao, 471. 
Scindia, Ranojirao, 474. 

Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, 
xxvii, 178, 180-183, 188, 189, 195n, 
238a,265n. 

Scriptures (Christian) 603, 319, 

Scythia 600. 

Scythians 286, 435-437, 447-449, 567, 
578* 600. 

Scythian hordes 437; S. invasion 437; 

S. yoke 442. 

Scythic races 600; S. settlement 437. 
Scythis, son of Jupiter, 600. 

Scytho-Partkians 564, 566, 567, 569. 

Sc> tho-Fartbian domination 583; S.- 


P. era xiii, 567. 569-572, 579, 583, 
584; S.-P. kings 585; S.-P. period 570; 
S.-P. reckoning 569, 572; S.-P. records 
570; S.-P. rulers 567. 

Second Millennium of VJkraraa Era 622, 
Select Inscriptions by D.C. Sircar 254 if., 
324, 486h, 488n, 489n, 4960, 497n, 
51 On, 557-586. 

Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by 
D. B. Diskalkar 269n, 555n. 

Seleukid era 565-567. 

Seleukos 617. 

Sena, a princess, 651. 

Senagupt i 591 n. 

Senani 66. 

Seuapati 51, 65, 67. 
senapati Maukhari 605. 

Seng-ching 346, 347. 

5’eng-shao 346. 

Sesha, a king of Malwa, 10. 

Sesha, Na a chief, 664. 

Seshae&yi Vishnu 392, 393,414, 415. 

Seth H. C. 539-545. 

Setubandha 469n. 

Setubandha—K&vya \ 102.103,105,328, 
Setukdvya . |612. 

Sev&di 136. 

Seven Celestial Sages 629* 

Seven Mothers 411, 427. 

Sewai Jaisingh, Maharaja, 460, 471# 
Shadvirh$a Brdhmapa 2il. 

Shah Khusru Nushirvan 111. 
Shahftnushahi xvi, xvii, 11, 13. 
Sha^bazgarhi 558. 

Shahis 11, 12. 

Shahjahan 493; Shah Jahan 1 288. 
Shamans 346, 347, 354, 355, 357. 
Shamsastry 378n. 

Shankargadh 403. 

Shan-shan, country, 346. 

Shantiniketan (Bengal) 143n, 640-642 
Sharma D. 255. 

Sharma, Har Dutt, 146a, -00 20In, 
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Sharma, K* Madhava Krishna, 187n, 
230a. 

Shastri, Durgashankar Kevalrara, 143n. 
Shastri, MM. Hara Prasad, 10, 59, 103n, 
104, 106, 309. 

Shastri, K. S. Ramaswamy, 102n, 103n. 
Shastri,, Narayana, 608. 

Shastri, Subrahmanya, 112n. 

Shaft handagatna 226n, 227n. 

Shaft havdd.;ama-tik& 227. 
ShatpaHch&ika, 372. 

Shembavanekar, Prof. K. M,, 60. 
Shende, Shankar Ramchandra, 547- 
556. 

Sher Shah 494, 499. 

Shcr Shah by Qanungo 499. 

Sbeth, Pt. Hargovind Das T., 215n. 
Short History of Jaim Literature by 
M. D. Desai 220n. 

Shri Jain Shvetambar Education Board, 
Bombay, 220a. 

Siam 359, 
fiibis 76. 

Siboi, the, 76. 

Siddha lihgas 472. 

SiddhAntas 361-363, 365. 376. 

Siddhanta works 470; S. treatises 362, 
363. 

Siddhanta-PaScbaka, Ancieni,362 i 363, 
370; S.-P., Modern, 362, 364. 
Siddharasa Danda 653. 

Siddhasarasvatl 223. 

Siddhasena 112. 

Siddhasena Diva'^ara xv, xxvi, 93-96, 
112, 175, 213-280, 594, 595, 637, 
639-641, 644, 665, 666. 

•Siddhasena Divakara Acharya 
Gachchha sambandhi ek UllekV by 
S. M. Navab 231 n. 

Siddhasena Div&kara and Vihrama- 
d\tya by Charlotte Krause 213-280. 
Siddha&t 223. 

Siddhis or Eight Powers 453. 


^ikharasvaml 331. 

^ikharinl metre 239-241. 

&ikshd of P&uini 552. 

^lladitya, title, 492. 

^iladitya, King of Kathiawar, 10. 
&Il»ditya Harsha 506. 

^Ilasundara 644. 

Silparatna 139n. 

&lpa&flra or £ilpafestras 407, 403, 
410, 415, 419; 6. works 419. 

Siiiiha, King of Pratishfhana, 664. 
Simha lagna 134. 

Simhachaidrafc 342. 

Simhagiri, Arya, 224n. 

Siihhata 174. 

Simhasana of Vikrama 667, 670. 
Simhavana Tales 643-645, 647-649, 

654, 660-670. 

Simhdsanabattisi 9, 621. 

S imh&sam-dvairim§at-6d,labh attjiklt 160. 
Simhasanadvdfrimiika xxiv. xxvi, 160, 
175. 

Simh&sanakathQ, 160. 
Simhasanop&kJty&na 160. 

Simhasuri 644. 

Simha-VahinI 340. 

Simha-Vikrama, title, v, 323, 341, 342, 
345, 489, 490, 509. 

Sindh xvi, 2, 8, 11, 12, 15, 126, 294, 
450, 604. 

Sindhu river xxi, 515, 650. 
Sindhu-Sauvlra 464. 

Singhi Jaina Granthamala or Series 94n, 
143n, 217n, 218n, 222n, 229n, 639-642, 
647. 

&pr» river 287, 459, 461, 465, 466, 
473, 544. 

Sircar D. C. xiii, 254-257, 264n, 268n 
273-275,279,324,486n, 50Sn, 557-586. 
£irlsha flower 318. 

Sirohi State 135. 

&6unagas 477, 479. 

6ifunaga line 477. 
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SiSupWavadha of M&gba 206, 210, 211, 


500, 

SltS 23, 37-39, 42, 311, 503, 527 , 628- 
630, 635. 

6iva, God, xix, xxi, 24, 25, 39, 
40, 42, 94, 125, 126, 219, 

268, 312, 313, 316, 318, 334, 

335, 387, 389, 391, 392, 394, 396, 404, 
405, 415, 418, 427, 462, 472, 501n, 
525, 536, 590, 625, 627-629, 656; 
6. lingas 94, 217, 218n, 368, 472, 640, 
641, 666, 6. temples 2i8n, 387, 339, 
536- 6. worship 627. 

&i'jahhadrak&vya 182n. 

&ivadasa xxiv, 162. 

£>ivadevavarm& 610. 

6ivaditya, mason, 426. 

Sivagana 134, 581. 

Sivaji, Chhatrapati, 16, 1-7, 330. 
6ivakoti 229. 

&ivftlaya 469n. , 

&iva~Parvatl 419. 

&iva-Purfa}a 473. 

Sfvarftma Tripafchin 155. 

& vaari 614. 

Six Hindu Darfianas 278, 

Six Systems of Indian Philosophy by 
Max AlaUer 606. 

Sixty-four Yog’nls 656. 

Slyaka II Harsna. 492, 

Si-yti-ki of Hi^en-tsang 497. 

Skanda, War-lord, 104. 401, 40?, 427. 
Skandagupta-xviu, xxi, 84, 104, 116, 
129, 261, 294, 326, 327, 402, 490, 
496, 505, 510. 

Shandagupta Vikramaditya by Jaya- 
£ ncara*Prasada 261n. 

Skanda-Pur&n* 287, 46S-468 470n, 

472-474. 

Skarah JDherl inscription >67n. 

Sma&na at Ujjain 4 5^. 
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286n, 341, 356, 385, 397.1,401n, 438, 
566n, 572n, 573n, 575n, 583 q, 600, 
610. 

Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery 
oi Art, Oriental Series 280n. 

Smritis k h xi, 85n, 116, 313. 

Snowy Mountains, Little, 348. 

&obba metre 237n, 238n. 

&obliana yoga 134. 

^obhavatl 454, 

Social Life tn Ancien 1 India by Chakla- 
dar 465n. 

Social Structure in the Works of 
Kalidasa by Chandra Gupta Vedalan- 
kax 623-635. 

£od&sa xiii, 537. 

So^ala 307, 492n. 

Solar dynasty 468, 610. 

Solanki 598,601. 

Solomon 483. 

Somadeva, author of Kath asarits&gara 
XXIV, 9, 125, 160, 261, 476, 539, 591. 
Somadeva, author of Yabastihka- 
champu , 211, 588. 

Somanatha, Jyoti£lihga,469n, 474, 
Somaprabha 639. 

Somasuri 15 On. 

Som:iv-im6l king 68. 

Some Observations on the Reign of Chan - 
dragupta II Vikramadifya by Jagan 
Nath 265n. 

Sonakutikanna 283. 

^onitapriya. Goddess, 166. 

Sopara or Sopara 286, 656, 659. 

Sorensen 382n. 

South Indian epigraph 559. 

Southern Avanti 434; S. India 407; 
S. Punjab 76; S. recension of Sithhi - 
sanadvcUrimHkii 160, 161. 

Speyer 155. 

Spring Festival 287. 
firaddha practice 628. 

^raddhavi ihi^Vfiiti 219. 


Smith, Vincent A., v, 118, 133n, 151n. 
152n, 261 n, 264a, 265, 275, 279n, 
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Sr?g lharS metre 237-239. 
oramaaas 352. 

Sr&vaka families 220; king 213, 219, 
263, 278, 

&r&vak&chdra 232. 

Sravana Nakshatra 614. 

Sr&vana month 443/559, 538. 
Sravanabejagoja 553. 

Sravasti 287, 350, 351, 379, 497, 562. 
Srenika 213. 

Sri 243, 244, 247, 256. 

Sridhaxa, Jyautisha author, 372. 
Srldhara, commentator of Vishnu- 
Pur Una, 620. 

Srldharavaxman, the Saka, 571. 
Srt-Harsha, Samvat founder, 609, 610 
S.-H. Era 560, 561; S.-H. Samvat 609. 
Sri-Jaiua-dharma-Prasaraka Sabha, 
Bhavnagar, 235fi. 

&rika#$hachar%ta 207, 210, 211. 
&*-K*ishx,a 458, 470, 471, 476. 
&i~Lakshmi 259, 273. 

&riniud-B hdgavata 601. 

Srl-Mahavihara of Kakanadabota 333. 
&rl-Panchavastuka-G. antha 228n. 

Sri Vikramdditya, the Greatest Emperor 
of Classical India by R. V. Patwar- 
dhan 429-462. 

Sxlmatl 652. 

Sjittgaraprakdia 328, 501. 
Sfitigdrarasdsfyaha 612. 

Sfiftg&rarupaka 499n. 

SfingdraHlaka 612. 

Srlparvata 84. 

Sripativarman 372. 

Sripura 669. 

Srliaila 469n. 

&ri-$a.ruHja) a-Mah d tirth deli - Ydir d- Vi - 
char a 220a. 

Si l-S.ddhasena-Div&kar >-krfta- 
granthamalfc 235 n. 

&rl-Va$unandi-$rdvafidchdra 226u. 
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S:l-Vikrama 129, 130n, 338, 339, 496 
508. 

Srlyaptra 474. 

"S. R. S." _64n. 

Srulabodh i 612. 

“Srutakevalin” 228. 

Srutasagara 150n. 

Srutasena xv, xxvii, 89, 93, 214, 216, 
278. 

Sruti 85 n, 313, 3?6. 

Stein 146. 

Stevenson 285n. 

Slhaiiu (Siva) 501n. 

Sthanutirtha 470n. 

Story of Kdlaka , The , by W. Norman 
Brown 280n, 480n, 539n, 542n, 647, 
650. 

Strabo 436, 438, 600. 

Stupas 65, 287, 353, 358, 382 , 383, 391 
420-422. 

Subahu 627. 

Suba dhuxxui.90. 114, 153-158, 458, 
498, 504, 507u, 588. 

Subhds hilar at nabhdnddgara xx.v, 137n, 
159. 

Subhdshitaratnasaihdoha 58, 59. 
Sitbhdshildvali of Vailabhadeva xxvi, 
171, 172, 210. 

Subhaftiagani 151n, 217-219, 221 a, 

646, 647, 65.-655, 658-662, 664-669. 
Subhata 664. 

Snbraaamanya Shastri 112n. 

Successors of the S&tavdhanas by D. C. 
Sircar 559n. 

Suchi, month, 134. ^ 

Sudakshini 312, 626, 633. 

Sudatta 351. 

Su lhapSni (Dhanvantari) I38n. 

Sudias 65, 66, 600, 625, 626. 

Sudra wife of Sahara 97, 98. 

Sudraka 75, 474, 481. 

Shdraka, mythic king, 454, 455. 

Suhmas 314, 514, 
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Sui Vihftr inscription 560. 

Suhhabodhiha by Bbavaiataa 214a. 
Sukhaialji, Pt., 95n. 

Sukla 597; £. Kula 547. 

Sukra 661. 

&ukranii i 314. 

SukreSvara 473. 

Sukuli-Doia 331 , 33 k 
Sumoru hill 268, 

Suaak 135. 

Sunandana. King, 8, 450. 

Sunapb&, term, 112. 

Suhgas 10, 65, 67, 69, 77, 471, 479, 
541-543, 624; dynasty 69; king 
viii; 6. period 422. 

*' Sun-God 85, 107, 375. 

Sunyabandhu 468n. 

Supratish$hana 653. 

6hia 83. 

Suraj-Guphfi (Udayagiri) 386. 
6fxrahgama Sutra 353. 

6iirasena, King, 650. 

£urasena Defot 516, 552. 

Surashtra—-vide Saurashtra. 
Surasundarl, a princess, 669. 

Surgical Instruments of the Hindus by 
G. Mukhopadhyaya 143n. 

Surp&raka 286. 

$uryasiddh&nla 362, 363; S., Ancient, 
362, 363; S., Modem, 362. 

Suto 591. 

Sushomft 548. 

Sulruta 92, 138,139n, 142n, 143n,205, 
209, 210. 

Su$ruta-Saihhit& 139n, 146n. 

Sutras (Buddhist) 347, 349, 354, 358. 
Sutras (Panini's) 599, 600. 

Shtradhara in S&knntala 50, 612. 
Sutrasth&na 142n. 

6utudri 548. 

Suvarnasiddhi 655. 

Sv&mi Samantabhadra by J. Mukhtar 
215n, 229n. 
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Svapnav&savadatta 154, 286n, 447„ 466n. 
Svarga or heaven 613, 614. 

Svarupa 175. 

svayamvaras 510, 516, 518, 628, 629. 
6vetambaras 215, 217n, 642. 

&vetambara ascetic 215; 6. Jainas 93, 
215, 594; &. Jaina Canon 144n; 6. 
Pattavails 229; i sadhus 217, 218; 6. 

system oi belief 642; 6. [works 215, 
231. 

Swat 357; S. Valley vi. 

£yala 51. 

&y(H,mal&dundaka o i Kalidasa 612. 

Tagare G. V. 587-595. 

Taittiriya Brahman a 464. 
Taittiriya-Samhita 375. 

Taj Mahal 21. 

Tajikas 490, 491. 

Takakusu 497n. 

Takht-i-Bahl 79, 568, 572; T. inscrip¬ 
tion 568, 572. 

Takshaka Naga 667. 

Takshashila 347; vide Taxila. 

Talagunda Pillar Inscription 328. 
Talavara 332. 

Tamil 588; T. writer 590. 

Tamluk 354. 

Tamralipti 359, 656. 

Tanjore 145, 183n; T. Library 188. 

Tan j ore Descriptive Catalogue (Sanskrit) 
183n, 188n. 

Tantras 100. 

Tantra works 95. 

Tantric expert 100. 

Tao-cheng 345, 347, 350,352. 

Tapacharya 218n, 223n. 

Tapa Gachchha 646. 
Tkipagachchha-Pattavali'suira 215, 224a, 
229n, 231 n. 

Tapana 313. 

Tara 142n. 

Tarachandra 182, 189, 

Taranatha 307, 
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Tarangavaii 224, 

Taravati 175. 

Tarkasatkgraha 248.0, 250n. 

Tartar countries 346; T. hordes 437. 
Tattvdrthadhigama-Sutra 246n. 

Taurus 366.J 

Tawa Ca.ve (Udayagiri) 391. 

Taxila 2, 79, 80, 309, 573; T. coins 
573; T. inscriptions 2n, 567, 568. 
Taylor 145. 

Tedesco P. 209n. 

Telanga K. T. 215n. 

Telingma 57. 

Temple of &iva at Bhumara {Memoirs 
A SI) 387n, 389n. 

Thakore Saheb of Gondal 140, 148. 
Thana Grant 579. 

Therag&tha 283n. 

Theragathd Comm . 283n. 

Ther&vali of Merutuhga vii, 291, 293. 
Thibaut, Dr. G., 109, 362. 

Third Report on Sanskrit MSS by Peter¬ 
son 22In, 293n. 

Thirty-two Anecdotes 441. 

Thirty-two Stories 621, 670; T. Tales 
667. 

Thomas, Saint, 572. 

Throne Reverse Type of coins 338, 339. 
Throned Goddess 345. 

Tiastenes 83, 577. 

Tibetan Bhikshu 307; T. tradition 563n. 
Tiger Type of coins 342. 

Tigowa 397. 

Tilakwada 123, 135, 582. 

Tilahga country 669. 

Tinnevelly 515. 

Tirabhukti 331, 334. 

Tirodi Plates 509n. 

TIrthas 143, 471-473. 

Tirthakalpa 650, 664-666. 

Tirthahkaras, Jaina, 14, 234, 273, 291, 
396. 

Tirthahkara temples 276. 
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Tlrthayatra of the Pandavas 598n. 
Tithis 63, 64, 301. 

Tod 597, 598, 600, 605, 620. 

Tomara clan 286. 

Tonk 17. 

Topographical List in the Bfihatsam- 
hit a {IA) by Fleet 383n. 

Toramana 263n. 

Toraraya 263. 

Town Hall, Bombay, 644. 
Trailokyamalla Karnadeva 135. 
Trans-Himalayan regions 76. 

Trans Oxiana 436, 438. 

Trenckner 562n. 

Tribes in Ancient India by B. C. Law 
378n. 

Tridalapati (Indra) 489. 
TridaSapatiguru (Brihaspati) 489. 
Tridaiavasati (heaven) 58. 
Trikdndaiesha 205-207, 211. 

Trikonas (Jyautisha) 112. 

Trilochana xxvii, 89, 183, 214. 
Trinabindu 468. 

Tripathi R. S. 264n. 

Tripathin, 6ivarama, 155. 

Tripifaka 573. 

Tripura 287. 

Trifiulas 66, 411. 

Trivandrum Plays, The, 509. 

Trivedin 597. 

Trivikramasena 487. 

Tryambaka, Jyotirlihga, 469a. 

Tula, sign, 620. 

Tula-Vishuva 619. 

Tulaja, King of Tanjore, 145n. 
Tulasldasa 303. 

Tumburu 489. 

Tiiraer, Prof., 2«;9n. 

Tusharas xxv, 168. 

Tushkara kings 482. 

uchcha, astronomical term, 510. 

Udaipur State ix, x, 5, 17, 62, 121, 
123, 133-136, 580, 581, 620.. 
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Odalca 558, 

Udana 283n. 

Udanak&pa, city, 332. 

Udayaditya 135. 

Udayagiri (Orissa) 383, 384, 542, 544; 
U. caves 384; U. hill 383, 544; U. hill 
caves 542. 

Udayagiri (Gwalior State) 377-428, 494; 
U. Caves 334, 377-428; U. Ganesa 412; 
TJ. Hill 377-428; U. inscriptions 254, 
256n, 204n, 268n, 325, 329, 331, 334, 
488, 495; U. monuments 377-428; 
U. record 495; U. region 485; U. 
ieshasayi 415; U. stone 381, 382; U. 
Varaha 407, 408; U. Varuna 408n. 
(Jdayana Vatsaraja xix, 154, 445, 447, 
460,465, 46Sn, 477, 478; U. legend 
477, 478. 

Udayapur (Gwalior State) 135. 
Udayasagara 280n. 

UdayasundafikathU of Soddhala 492n. 
Uddyotanasuri, author of Kuvalaya- 
f»m, 262, 263, 588. 

Uddyotanasuri, fellow-student of 
Devamurti, 644. 

Udeoa 285, 286. 
tJdita, Acharya, 335, 336. 

Udupa (Orissa) 618. 

Udyana 347, 357. 

Ujeniya, legend, 287. 

Ujjain or Uj jay ini i-xxviii 8,, 

9, 11-15, 17-19, 57, 58, 71, 

82, 83, 86, 87n, 91, 92, 94, 

97, 99,102,103, 105, 107-109, 114, 120, 
124-127, 136, 177, 178. 180-184, I95n, 
200, 223, 226n, 235n, 238n, 265n, 280, 
283-288, 291-295, 302, 309, 337, 

375, 379, 435, 437, 438, 441, 445, 
447-450, 452, 459-461, 463-482, 485, 
487, 488, 491-494, 496, 505, 507, 516, 
540, 543, 545, 555, 577, 584, 587, 594, 
598, 613, 618, 621, 624. 628, 037, 640, 
642; U. symbol 288, 


Ujjayinl in the Pur anas by A. T). Pusat. 
ker 463-482. 

Ujjeni 285, 286. 
ukhara or ukhara at Ujjain 469. 

Unrn 313, 418. 

Umft-Mahe6vara~murti 419. 

Umadev! of Sopara 656-66 0. 

Umasvatnl 231. 

UmSsviltt 231, 246n. 

Umrao Bahadur 597-62 2. 

Un&disufra 207, 211. 

Unchehra, Railway Station, 397. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
(U. P.) 6, 8, 17, 18, 135, 357. 
upabhoga 50, 52, 53. 

UpadeSaprZLs&da 217-219, 221 n, 223n, 
225n, 232n, 277n. 

Upadhye A. N. 229n, 588, 594, 

Upamita 335, 

Upamitesvara 335, 336. 

Upanishads 116, 624. 

Upanishad studies 312; U. period 16. 
Upanishadic thought 526. 

Uparichara 16, 64. 

Uparika, office, 332. 

Upavinda 282. 

Upendra 286. 

Upper Assam 515. 

Upper O xus 438. 

Ormjia iv. 

Ursa Major 614. 

UrvaSi 28, 315, 319, 612, 629/ 
Ushavadata 487, 583. 

Utkala 449. 

Utkalas 514. 

Uttamabhadras 78. 

Uttara-Kurus 428n. 

Uttaraphalguna Nakshatra 570. 
Uttaraphalgiml asterism 318. 
Uttarayana 613. 

Vadidevasuri 161. 

Vadnagar Fort Prasasti • 
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Vftgbhata 442, 448; Vftgbhata X 142n; 
Vagbhata XI X47. 

V&gdevi 464. 

Vahllkas 85. 

VaidarbhS-Bhima*, Yedic word, 550. 
‘VaidarbbVKaundanya*, Vedic word, 
550. 

Vaidika Aryas 548, 549, 553n, 556; V. 

colonies 552. 

Vaidya, Balajl, 235n. 

Yaidya C. V. 59. 

Vaidya P. I.. 232. 

Vaidya caste 92. 

Vaidyabhdskarodaya of Dhanvantari 

146. 

Vaidyanatha, Jyotirlinga, 469n. 
Vaidyanatha, commentator, 101, 182, 
185. 

Vaidyavidy avinoda of Dhanvantari 

146. 

VaijayantI 328. 

Vai jay anti 206. 

Vainateya 142n. 

Vaipulya-Parin irv&na-Sutra 356. 
Vairisiihha, King of Dhilra, 11, 542. 
Vairisiihha, King of KaEcbl, 668. 
Vai&kha month 134-136, 559, 568. 
Vaifcll 327, 331, 332, 337, 352. 
VaMesbikas 251. 

Vai&eshika Logic 249-252; V. Philoso¬ 
phy 235, 248n, 25 In; Y. system 250n. 
VaUeshiha-DarSana 246n, 250n. 
Vaishnavas xx. 469, 470. 

Vaisbnava, title, 334; V. cave 331, 334; 
V. devotees 470; V. sculptures 427. 
Vaishnava Cave Inscription (Udava- 
giri) 331. 

Vaishnavism 334, 336, 337, 427. 
Yaishnavites 426. 

Vai^yas 580, 626. 

Vaisya wife of Sahara 97, 98. 

Vaitalika 52. 

VaitasI vritti 314, 
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V&jasaneyl-Samhitci 205. 

Vajeshka 573. 

Vajra Danda 657, 658. 

Vajra family 543. 

Vajramitra 542. 

Yajrasetia 231. 

Vajr&simha 542, 543. 

Vakadepa, Vakadepasiri or Vakade- 
pasiri 544. 

Vakil-takas 84, 488. 

Yakataka history 327; V. inscription 
326; V. kings 86, 327, 33 V V. matri¬ 
monial alliance 327; V. politics 328; 
V. power 327; Y. territory 327. 
Vakradeva 542, 544. 

Vdkyapadiya of Bhartrihari 475. 
Vatabhi or Valabhi 10, 105, 309;V. 
Council 14; V. dynasty 105; V. Era or 
Samvat 7 (vide Gupta Era); Y. grant 
432; V. kings 434. 

Vallabhadeva, author of SubhdshU&vali, 
xxvi, 171, 172m 

Vallabhadeva, a commentator on 
JRaghuvathSa, 509. 

Vallala Sena 88n, 110. 

Valmiki 37, 38, 526, 625, 627. 

Vamana 489. 

Vanajyotsna 50, 55. 

Vanaparvan (Mbh) 65, 66, 598n. 
Vanaprastha-asrama 627. 

Vahga 514, 618. 

Vani Vilasa Press 154n, 155, 158n. 
Vahkshu (Oxus) xxi, 509. 

Varada pose 418. 

Varaha, God, avatara or incarnation, 
385, 404-408, 414; V. cave (Udayagiri) 
427; Y. incarnation scene (Udayagiri) 
385, 389, 404-409, 427. 

Varaha, a murtikara, 134. 

Varaha or Varahamihira xxvii, 89, 91 n, 
93, 93-99, 107-113, 127, 1371, 138n, 
170, 183, 214, 216, 225, 230, 324, 
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361-376. 383, 435, 442, 448, 470, 471, 
475, 507, 508, 611, 613. 

Varfrhamibiras, two, 109. 

Varfyhanrihira by Padmanabhashastri 
Palaye - Joshi 361 -376. 

Varanasi 469n. 

Vararuchi, a Gem of Vikrama, xxvii. 
89, 90. 113, 114, 127, 137*1,145x1, 

170, 183, 214, 216, 225, 324, 475, 507, 
508, 611; V. the grammarian 114, 
475, 508; V. the poet 475; V. the 
author of Prahriiapraka&a 508, 552; 
V. the author of a recension of 
Smhd,$anadv(Uriiii§iha 161, 589. 
Vararuchi recension of Siwih&sanadvfc 
tririrfihd, 161. 

Varatantu 33, 34, 310. 
varavaranavikramach ayuvikvatna, epi¬ 

thet of Gautamiputra fetakarni, 486. 
Vardhamana 175; V. samvatsara 175. 
Vardhamana, author of Ganatainama- 
hodadhi , 181n, 216. 
Vardhamanacharya of Purnatallaga- 
chchha 182. 

Vardham dnadvatf itidiha 280n. 

...Vardhana 133. 

Varnas 625. 

Varna-satfikaras 625. 

Varna kama system 625, 634. 

Varslia, a sage, 303. 

Varshaganya 562. 

Varttikas of Vararuchi 475. 

Vai;ttikakara 210. 

Vanina 406, 408, 427. 

Vajsanta (spring) 46, 52. 

Vasantagadh ix, 123, 135. 

Vasantatilaka metre 236n, 238n. 

Vasava 158. 

Vftsavadatta 83, 445, 478. 

V&savadatm of Subandhu xxiii, 90, 114, 
154, 155, 158, 498, 507n, 588. 

Vasishka 570, 571, 573, 577, 578. 


Vasishtha, Sage, 50, 309, 626. 
Vaeishtha, a Jyautisha author, 365. 

Vd,4ishtha$iddhd.nta 363, 365. 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi xiv. 

Vasita, a Siddhi, 170. 

Vasu 573. 

Vasubandhu xxi, 337, 497, 562. 
Vasudeva xii, 64. 

Vasudeva-hindi 592. 

Vasudeva, Kushan King, 570, 573-575 
578, 624. 

Vasudeva-sthanaka-mftrti 410. 

Va3Uki 92. 

Vasuladatta 285, 286. 

Vasumatl 51. 

Vasumitra 164, 165, 

Vatsa 461, 465. 

Vatsabhatti xx, 510, 606. 

Vatsaraja xix, 154, 461, 477. 

Vatsyayana 314, 315, 465, 
Vatsyd.yana-K&masulra 547n. 

Vayata grama 639, 642, 665. 
V&yu-Purdna 293, 335, 379n, 57In. 
Vedas 85, 106, 115, 283, 310, 312, 361, 
375, 470, 526, 550-552. 

Vedalankar, Chandra Gupta, 623-635. 
Vedaftgajyolisha 375, 445, 446. 

Vedanta 106, 312; V. schools 549. 

Vedic 208, 212; V.age 550; V. civiliza¬ 
tion 115; V. Dharma 476, 597-599; V. 
divinity 364; V. form9 211; V. hymns 
308; V. ideals 623, 624; V. Karmans 
599; V. literature 203, 205, 464, 548, 
550; V. Period 603; V. religion xix, 
624; V. Sanskrit literature 201; V. 
texts 205; V. usage 203, 

Vedic Index by Macdoneil and Keith 
548n. 

Vedisagiri 382, 383. 

Velaukar H. D. xv, xvi, 150n, 230n, 
637-670. 

Vehgi 273, 

Venus 318. 
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Vtrspreide Gcacht iften 89n, 91n, 96n, 
309n, 11 In, 112n. 

Vetalas lfp, 589, 591, 600. 

Vetfcla or Vetalabhatta xxvii, 89, 99, 
100, 127, 137n, 149, 170. 183, 214, 

324, 453, 454, 456. 475, 502, 507, 508, 
602, 611, 666, 668, 670. 

Vetala Agnisikha 169 (vide Agni- 
Vetaia, Agnisikha Vetala); V. ele¬ 
ment 504; V. stories 643, 647, 648, 
666, 669; V, Tales, twenty-five, 

669, 67 ). 

Ysta,lapaflchaviiiiSati or —vii'n&atika vii, 
9, 99, 127, 291, 504, 602, 643, 669. 
Vetalapura 166. 

Vetravati 378, 379. 

Viceregal Court of Ujjain 287. 

Vich&rasara-Prakarana of Pradyumna- 
suri xv, 221, 222. 

VichUralreni of Merutunga 541n, 543n. 
V idagdhar&ja. King, 3, 134. 

Vidarbha 464, 476, 510, 550, 551, 555, 
556. 

Vidh&tri 259. 

Vidhikamnudi 219, 221n. 

Vidi^ 10, 337. 338. 379-382, 423, 426, 
465, 494, 578. 

Vidiidabha 465. 

Vidushaka in Kalidasa 51,317,520, 522. 
Vidyabhushana S. C. 93n, 95n, 215n, 
221 u, 222a, 306, 563a (spelt va¬ 
riously). 

Vidyadharas 155, 656, 657. 

Vidyadhara-Gachchb a 232. 

Vidyadliara Gopala 232. 
Vidyadhara-Kula 231. 
Vidyadhara-Vamk 232. 
Vidyadhara-Vara-Aranaya 231, 
Vidyadharendra-Gachchha 232. 
VidySdharis 155, 156. 

Vidyadbarl Sakha 232. 

Vidyakar ami^ra 172. 
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Vidy akarasahasraka of Vi dy a kara- 

mifira xxvi, 172, 173. 

Vidyapati 151 n. 

VidydpYahaSachik its3, of Dhanvantati 
144. 

Vidyasundara-Upakhyana 114. 

V idy&sundaraprasanga - K ctvya 114n. 
Vidyavijaya, Muni, 235n. 

Viharas 460. 

Vijaya Danda 658, 660. 

Vijayaditya 84. 

Vijayadharma-Lakshml-Jnanamandira 
of Agra 235 ff. 

Vijayagad 5, 61; vide Bijayagadh. 
Vijayalaksbraisuri 217n. 

Vijayanagara 68; V. dynasty 68; V. pe¬ 
riod 487. 

Vijayanandin 372. 

Vijayapura 149, 150. 

Vijayaraja 136. 

Vjjayasimha 136. 

Vijayavaiman of Kamarupa 95. 
Vijayavarman, King, of Lata 8, 450. 
Vikham&Hiachayia noticed by Hala 493. 
vikrama (gait) 486. 
vikrama (valour) 2, 58, 115, 118, 486. 
Vikrama (word, title or biruda) i-xxviii, 

2, 15, 17, 18, 59, 85, 120, 127-130, 159, 

261, 297, 323, 431, 435, 488-494, 493, 

508, 612, 649. 

Vikramas or Vikramadityas 9, 278-280, 

480, 491, 493, 503, 505. 

Vikrama or Vikramfiditya the Great, 
King or Emperor, of Ujjayinl—too 
numerously; V. celebrations i-iii, 19, 

142; V.-charita 490; V, Commemo¬ 
ration Volume (English) ii, iii, xxvii, 

587; V. empire 624; V. episode 503n, 

589, £93; V, Era, Kala, Sam vat or 
Samvatsara i-xxviii, 1-3, 5-15, 

17-19, 57-69, 73-75, 79-82, 91, 96,101, 

1 15-138, 145n, 146n, 150-152, 175, 
224-226, 229, 230, 232, 233, 278, 279, 
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289-302, 332,421, 429-441,475,481, 
484-487, 506/541, 543, 5 4, 557-586, 
591, 603-606, 609-611, 637,640 647, 
650; V. legend or legends 496, 591, 
644, 645; V. Millennium ii, 116,128; 
V. problem xv, 117, 121; V. reckoning 
571; V. renaissance 101; V. saga 490, 
494, 495, 498, 500, 503, 584; V. 

Sain vat—vide V, Era above; V. 
Second Millennium Celebiaticns Com¬ 
mittee. Gwalior, ii, xxviii; V. stories 
160, 494n, 588, 592; V. tradition vi, 
vii, xxiv, 72, 151, 153, 158, 159, 161, 
162,170, 172, 176, 294, 491, 498, 
587-595, 640, 650; V. Volume 
(English) vi, vii, 324; V. year 74. 
Vikramaditya, King of Ayodhya, 497, 
498, 562. 

Vikram fidity a, King cf &ravasti, 563, 
Vikramaditya, father of Baladitya, 496, 
505. 

Vikramaditya of Kashmirian tradition 

492, 

Vikramadityaraja, an author, 152a. 
Vikramabharata 152n, 

Vikramachandrika, 152n. 

Vihramacharita 152n, 160, 511. 
Vikramacharita (=* Simhasana • dv&triih- 
iik&) xxjv, xxv, 161, 163, 17 J. 
Vihramacharitra of Devaraurti xvi. 
127, 150n, 643-645, 650-655, 657-659, 
661-67 J. 

Vikramacharitra of Rajameru 150n. 
Vihramacharitra of Ramachandra 150n. 
Vihramacharitra of Soniasuri ISCn. 
Vihramacharitra of !§ubha&ilagani 217- 
219, 22In, 646, 650-655, 659-662, 664- 
€69. 

VikramUityachariia noticed by Hala 

493. 

Vihramadityacharitra of Ramachandra 
i51n. 

Vihram&dilyacharitraoi fiubha&la 151n. 
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Vikramddiiyacharttra (anonymous) 180, 
511. 

Vihramddityadharmalabh&dipvabaridha 
of Merutuhga 151 n. 

VikramddityakathJL (anonymous) 151n. 
Vikram ddi lyapafi chad an ctachhatrapra- 
bandha of Punyachandrasuri 15In. 
Vikram aditya-Pairahaumudi 152n. 

Vikramddityap-yabandha of Vidyapati 
151 n. 

Vik ra mddi tya-s imhasana-dva frimSihH 
160. 

Vikrama Era by V. A. Smith 151n. 
Vikrama Em t The , by D.R. Bhandarkar 
82n. 

Vikrama Sarhvat , The, by IX C. Sircar 
557-586. 

Vikrama Savivat , Its Origin and Nontan - 
datura in Different Periods by D. R. 
Bhandarkar 57-69. 

Vikramaditya and the Vikrama Era by 
Harihar Nivas Dvivedi 115-136. 
Vikramaditya in History and Legend 
by Hemchandra Raychaudhuri 483- 
511. 

Vikramaditya in fain Tradition by 
H. D. Velankar 637-670, 
Vikramaditya in the Sanskrit Tradition 
by K. A. Subramania Iyer 153-176. 
Vihramaditya Tradition in Prakrit . 
by G. V. Tagare 587-595. 
Vikramacharitra, Vikrama 1 s son, 664, 
666 . 

Vikramachyci Vjjayinimt by Oke 466n. 
Vilcramadeva (= Vakradeva) 544. 
Vikramaditya-Sahasanka, title, 493, 
494. 

Vikramaditya-Sahasrtukas 487. 

Vikram adity an tales 505; V. tradition 
485, 493. 

Vikram a jit of Mewar 494. 

V ikramanavaratn&ni 152. 
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Vikramatika v, xxiif, xxiv, 159, 264, 
323, 344, 345, 488-490. 

Vikyamankadevachariia of Bilhana 493. 
V tkramanripakaiha 150n. 

VikyaniapaftchadandacJmYlira of Rama- 
cbandra 150n. 

Vikvamaprabandha 150n, t52n. 
Vikramaprahandhakath & of finita^a- 
gara 150u. 

Vfkramaputra 294. 

Vikramarka 159, 488, 495, 582. 
Vikramarkacharita 160, 169. 

Vik ram # rkavij ay a of Kavigimarnava 
151n. 

Vtkrama's Adventures ed. Edgerton 
160n, 161n, 463n, 643, 645, 649, 650, 
652, 654, 663, 664, 667, 668. 
Vikramaseaa, Vikrama's son, 480, 642, 
644, 664, 666. 

Vikramasenachampu 152 n. 
Vihramasenacharitra !52n. 

Vikramasila 480. 

Vikrama-Smriti-Granfha (Hindi) 128n, 
338n, 218n, 383n. 

V ikrama Special Volume of Nagari-Pra- 
ch&rini-Patrika 408n. 

Vikramatunga xxv, 166. 

Vikrama Volume (English) 324, 
587. 

Vikramendra 582. 

VikramorvaMya xvii, 105, 207, 309, 311, 
315, 319n, 508, 521n, 535, 611,612, 
625, 629. 

Vina 315, 387, 388, 427, 523. 

Vinaya, the, 349, 358. 

Vinayakas, Six, 473. 
Vinayasthitisthapaka, office, 332. 
VinayaBura, office, 332. 

Vinda 281, 282, 464, 476. 

Vindlrya? 79, 378, 509, 547, 550, 554, 
633. 
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Vindhya mountains 281, 589; V. range 
381; V. region 589, 590, 595; V. sand¬ 
stone 381. 

Vindhyavasa 497, 562. 

Vindhye Bvariprasada 182. 

Vip&kaivuta 143n, 144n, 149, 150. 

Vira 222, 224 (vide Mahavira); V.- 
nirvaria 594; V. Era or Sam vat 220, 
226. 

Viracharila oi Ananta xxiv, 162, 171. 
Viramati, mother of Vikrama, 126. 
Viramgam 221 n. 

Viranirvana aur fa i m~ K &l ag a n an a by 
Kalyanavijaya 22In. 

Virasena 227. 

Virasena, &;iba, 268, 329, 331. 

Viravara 454-456. 

Vi sakha stars 319. 

Vi&khadatta 408, 409, 499, 500, 504. 
Vi6ala, son of Trinabindu, 468. 

Vim (Ujjayin!) 83, 95, 97, 102, 460, 
468. 

Vi&esha-Churni 228. 

ViteshdvaSyaka 215. 

Vi£esh&va$yaka~Bh&$hya 229, 233. 
Visbamafola, epithet of Vikramiiditya, 
156, 261. 

Vishamaftlalambaka of Kath&sarit- 
sdgara 156, 157, 160, 261n, 494n, 496, 
502, 503n, 505. 

Vishapahara Danda 657, 658. 

V ishapaharastotra-bhashd, of Achala- 
kirti 220. 

Vishnu, God, 66, 139, 246, 273, 312, 
334, 337, 339, 343, 344, 390-393, 406, 
408-410, 413-415, 454, 467, 503, 598, 
599; V.-pada 260. 

Vjshnndfisa, Maharaja, 422n. 
Vishnudharmottara 139n, 408n, 419. 
Vishnugopa 274. 

Vishnu-Purana 139n, 282n, 615, 620. 

Vishyusahasran&ma 207.. 
Vishmiyardbana 61,133,• 583* • j 
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Vishuuya&is 66. 

Visvajit Yajffa 628. 

Vilvamlfcra 31, 45, 46. 49, 50, 598, 627. 
Vi^vaiiatba Kavir&ja 243n. 
VHvavarmati 61, 133, 580. 

ViBvedevas 16, 64. 

ViSvefo, Jyotirlinga, 469n. 

Vita sta 548. 

Vltiliotras 476. 

Vivfrhavfind&vana 361, 374. 
VividhajU&navist&ra (Marathi journal) 
187n. 

VividhaHrlhakalpa of Jinaprabkasftri 
143, 218a, 219n, 221n, 223-225, 234u, 
64!. 

Vraja (Mathura) 618. 

Vralahhanda of Hemadri 506. 
V?iddhav34i Suri 94, 95, 224. 
Vfind&vana 181n, 182«. 

Vrishagana 562. 

Vulture Mountain 353. 
Vyaghrabalapamkrama, title, 490. 
Vyaghraparftkrama, title, 264, 489. 
Vyiighraraja 273. 

Vyakarana 106. 

VyahHvivelta 98. 

Vyasa 468n, 472n, 562, 625. 

Washington 280n. 

Watters 497m, 510n, 562n. 

Weber A. 59, 72n, 107n, 443, 295n, 
590, 591, 646. 

West India 359; W. Indian Sakas 577; 

W. Malava or Malwa 479, 488, 495. 
Western Asia 565; W. Bhotan 515; W. 
Gaugas 329; W. India viii, xiii, 18, 86, 
295, 323, 329, 481, 494, 495, 540, 
576-578, 584; W. Kshatrapas 325, 
330, 336; W. Kshatrapa Kingdom 
343; W. Malava or Malwa 329, 342, 
476; W. Saurashfra 449; W. Sea 330; 
W. scholars vii, 79, 

White Hall 492. 

Whit© Hups 436-438. 


Wilkins 90. 

William Cohn 404it. 

Wilson H. H. 436-438. 

Winternitz xxiii, 144n, 154, 156, 157, 
200, 215n, 295n. 

Worterbuoh by BOthlingk and Roth 202. 

Yadavas ,465, 476. 

Yadava period 487. 

Ya-dava Ramachandra 579. 

Yadus 282. 

Yadu family 464, 476; Y. princess 282. 
Yajfias 536, 628. 

Yftjiiavalkya 205, 207, 210, 211, 310, 
446. 

Yajurveda 311. 

Yajurvedin 597. 

Yakska (in the MeghadxUa) 29, 30, 316, 
317, 450, 451, 530, 630, 632, 633. 
Yakshas 155. 

Yaksharaja (Kubera) 655. 

Yamakas 100, 101, 178-180, 192, I960. 
Yamakakffcvyas 181 n, 182n, 193. 
Yamuna, river, 548, 549; Y., river-god¬ 
dess, 398-400, 406, 408, 548. 

Ya&astilaka -ahcwipil 207, 588. 
YaSodharman, King, 87, 116, 119, 
222n, 294, 492, 508n, 581; Y. Vishnu- 
vardhana 104, 105, 581. 
Yafiovardhana, King of Malwa, 1. 
Ya£ovannadcva 136. 

Y&trd of Varahamihira 373, 374. 
Yaugandharayana $78. 

Yava (Java) 617. 

Yavanas xiv, xxv, 85, llln, 168, 286, 
486,515, 599, 600, 616, 617. 

Yavana kings 482; Y. ladies 520; Y. 

princes 504. 

Yazd Jard £05. 

Yin-Mo-fou 586, 

Yoga 35, 536. 

Yoga lihgas 472. 

Yoga, Dareapa or system, 106, 312 f 
526, $36 ? 
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Yogachini&mahi of Dhanvantari 144. 
Yogadipikd. of Dhanvanfcari 144. 
Ycga&ala 145. 

V cgasalak a f45n. 

YogayMra 361, 374. 

Yogic philosophy 313; Y. postures 313; 
Y. process 517. 

Yogins 39, 169, 475, 660, 669. 
Yogindradeva 215. 

Yoginls, Sixty •'four, 656, 657. 
Ycniprd.bhfitn'ka. 228. 

Vuaa Chwang 10, 83, 96, 287; vide 
variant spellings. 

Yodliishfchira 614, 617, 647; Y. 8aka 
655. 


YuihUkfhiravijaya 207. 

Yuen-Chi, the, 436, 438. 

Yoga division 560. 

Yugapurdpa 544, 545. 

Yupa Inscriptions 5* 

Yush-Chi, the, 438. 

Yuvaraja, title, 332. 

Zachariae, Theodor, 199, 200. 

Zeda inscription 570. 

Zeitschrifl der Deutsclitn Mor genian* 
dischcn OasMschafl (ZDMC) bSS, 690. 

Zodiac circle 365; Z, signs 366, 371, 
429. 
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CORRIGENDA 


Page 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

55 

18 

inciudi g 

including 

63 

32-33 

the these 

these 

184 

25 

*> 


195 

24 


ar* 

195 

25 

fa*! 

fir* l 

198 

7 

*W>TTo 


219 

10 

KudangeSvara—- 

KudangeSvara— 

224 

1 

KudangeSvara 

KudangeSvara 

276 

28 

KudangeSvara 

Kuda&geSvara 

377 

23 

Plate I 

Plate V 

377 

21 

plate II 

Plate VI 

623 

The heading of the article should be emended 

as 

SOCIAL 

STRUCTURE IN THE WORKS 

OF KALIDASA. 







General.— The names of *11 the Gupta emperors are to be separated 
from their suffix 'Gupta* and read as Chandra 
Gupta* Samudra Gupta, Kunoara Gupta, Skanda 
Gupta, etc. 




